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[T ® customary, with the issue of the frst number of a new magazine, 
to place before the readers the reasons for its appearance and to 
indicate generally its editorial policy. Following this time-honoured 
custom, let us say that the purpose of BUSINESS ORGANISATION AND 
MANAGEMENT is to fill an important gap in the literature of commerce © 
and mdustry. It will cater for the requirements of Accountants, 
Secretaries, Business Managers, Directors, Works Managers—in fact, 
of all holding responsible positions in business, mdustrial and professional 
life. So far as we know, there is no one medium devoted solely to the 
interests of the classes enumerated—hence the reason for.our‘appearance. 
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To produçe a magazine which shall always be a trustworthy guide 
on all matters relating to the organisation and management of commerce 
and industry, and which, as an advisory, instructional and educative 
organ shall be pre-eminent, is our endeavour—an ambitious one certainly, 
but one which we confidently believe can and will be achieved. 
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ia ish E hath in nal a It is realised that the 
. public to which our appeal is made consists of discriminating readers 
who will réquire a magazine of high standard. In order to reach and 
maintain the necessary standard wè have invited the assistance of a large 
number of-contributors who are eminent in their respective spheres, and 
who are well-known authorities. The readiness with which these writers 
have acquiesced i is very gratifying, and augurs well for the success ef the 
‘ magazine. A further reference to the contributors is made dn the 
paragraphs which follow. s 
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However well the editorial policy may be conceived, its carrying’ ott 
depends on the ‘contributors. In this respect we are sure our most 
exacting readers will be satisfied. Already arrangements have been made 
with many eminent leaders of commerce, professional accountants and 
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secretaries, bankers, lawyers, economists, organisers, etc., and a perusal 


of the present issue will indicate the calibre of the writers whose services 


we have been fortunate enough to secure. Other arrangements are 
pending and in every case our motto has been “ Nothing but the best,” 
r x +. on Sa 
‘Although much depends on the contributors, we frankly ‘retognise 
that the readers’ requirements must be satisfied if the success désired:is 
to be achieved. Here we invite co-operation.- Suggestions: for the 
improvement of the magazine, and criticisms of the nature or qaiality‘of 
the contents, will be welcomed, and will always receive careful considera- 
tion. Our correspondence and inquiry columns are open.to readers and 
we trust that advantage will be taken of them. The -answering of 
‘inquiries of a special character will be delegated to experts, but no 
disclosure of the name of the inquirer will be made. Bo Ade OIRN 
l +- * * aan 
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Taxation and Residence | ee 

_ The merger of the affairs of the Argentine Tobacco Company, Lid.,,in 
those of an Argentine Company, and the consequent loss of tax in this 
country is a sign of the times. Had it not been for the Excess Profits 
Duty and high Income Tax in England the process might have been 

reversed. _ - k Se T 
- There. are many companies in a similar position. Where the sales 
-all take place abroad, and only the buying is done here, the attraction 
of an English domicile is now outweighed by the heavy taxation. 
Moreover, foreign Governments, seeing such large sums appropriated 
by the English Revenue, naturally want their share, and are studying 
the principles and practice of Income Tax! In time, Income Tax abroad 
-will force a change of address upon those who for patriotic reasons have 
hitherto stayed at home and submitted to drastic taxation. Autlitors 
with branches abroad will reap the benefit, but will there be an exodus 

of Directors ? ' fe co 
> * we * 

«Statements of Profits in. Prospectuses - sae 
The Times draws attention to’ the undesirable practice of including 
in prospectuses statements of profits covering the war period only, and 
_withbut disclosing profits in normal. years before the war.. As a matter 
of fact, neither pre-war profits nor war. profits can be said to afford-a 
reliable cri erion for a future in which conditiogs are so radically changed. 
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‘[The-Profiteering Bill i 


To buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest market is now to be 

‘a punishable offence, unless carried out with discretion. The services 
of accountants wilt; undoubtedly be in request in order to inquire and 
T 

- The example of the Inland Revenue in setting up a special depart- 
ment. of qualified accountants is one which may well be widely followed 
by other Government departments. Thirty years ago a pessimistic 

President of one of the Scottish Societies saw no future for the young 
«men-who were -then pouring into the profession of Accountancy. Since 
-then the profession has developed in a remarkable manner all over the 
„world, and having regard to the trend of modern legislation, no profession 
,offers better prospects to qualified men of average ability. 

* * 

Die for Direciis 
~ -The Report concerning the Cellulose Company, which supplied dope 
‘for-aeroplanes, discloses the fact that a sum of £14,000 in the aggregate 

was voted for three Directors for ‘‘ cost of living and entertainment 

expenses.” Apparently the vote was passed at a Meeting of the Board 
of Directors, “no details of the expenditure to be required.” 

_ Although the price of whiskey may be Pleaded in mitigation, the 
‘Inland Revenue probably have their own views as to this outlay, and 
“as to whether it is in the words of the 1842 Act “ wholly and exclusively 
‘laid out for the purposes of the business.” It has been suggested that 
-the law-should enact that the total of all payments whatsoever to 

Directors and Managers be shown under a distinctive heading in the 

Annual Accounts. This, and the prevention by law of nominees holding 
“shares, except in very special cases, would materially strengthen the 
a relating to Companies. 


k a * 


‘Air Force Administration i 
.- Lack of business administration has cost the country enormous 
-gums. The ordering of goods on printed order forms, checking of 
:invoices and accounts by reference to the order forms and delivery 
notes, and the supervision and checking of wages, are the comsnon- 
place of business. A complete system for general use in Government 
Departments could have been devised in a few hours by any competent 
accountant accustomed to office administration, and applied to all the 
matters in which the taxpayer’s money was being spent. Why should 
the Auditor-General not be called in at the outset to see that such sys- 
-tems are installed, and that-the evidence necessary for an audit will 
E ee ee ee 
the event ? . 
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Congestion at the Ports Bie. eh gt ne Be 


- In a recent interview, Sir. Norman Hill, of the Primë Minister’s Port 
and Trade Committee, threw some light on this subject. The congestion, 


- he said, is purely a matter of distribution. Since the--Arinistice, our 


shipping has increased at a rate with which the inland distributing power 
of this country cannot keep pace, and we have now reached a pass wheré 
twelve or-fifteen large ships are waiting for berths in-the Thames and fifty 
in the Mersey. ‘Thus the carrying power of the ships is wasted, for it is 
useless to bring a cargo into a port if it cannot be distributed. Another 
cause of the trouble, Sir Norman Hill finds, is the maintenance of pre-war 
railway rates, and that matter needs adjusting. As it is, the Tajlway 
system is blocked with goods which cannot be moved, with the result 
that the merchants have to pay, and the price of commodities is increased. 
The shortening of hours also has lowered the efficiency of the ports. -It 
is impossible to make up for shortened hours by employing more men 
until there is more plant ahd the supervisors can be trained. -People 
must not be in a hurry, Sir Norman advised, but wait until the means 
ate PEOVICA DY TNE: hanes l o 
* * x i 


Delay on the Railway 
The Birmingham Chamber of Commerce Journal gives some ee 
of the kind of difficulties experienced by traders desiring the collection 
and delivery of their railway traffic. We quote one— 
Consignment to A handed to Railway Company, 3rd April; returned to aden: 
reaccepted by Railway Company, llth April; again returned, reaccepted. 22nd 
April; once more returned, then transferred to another Railway Company, 30th 
A who also returned it. Finally accepted-by a third Railway Company on 
1 May and carried to B, whence it had to be conveyed by cartier to 
destination. 
If this is typical, it is high time, the Journal thinks, for something Sede 
to be done. This, it believes, would be done, if the Government control 
of railways were abandoned, the Railway Executive Committee abolished, 
and the railway a a left free to deal with the ponies which 


confront them. 
* + 
The Telephone a l 
A Conference of Telephone Users was held at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
London,.a few weeks ago, presided over by.Col. Sir Frederick Hall, M.P. 


The object of the gathering was to bring to the Government’s notice the . 


unsatisfactory working of -the telephone system at the present .time. 

Speaker after speaker repeated the same story of his disappointing exper: 

iences,either in getting a telephone installed or in dealing with Exchange 

operatars. | The fact that the story they had to tell corresponds to the 

experiences of most of us points to the conclusion that there are ‘faults 
° 4 
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somewhere. The difficulty is to bring home to the real offenders a sense 
of their inefficiency or carelessness, if the charges can be substantiated. 
The writer of a letter to The Times puts the case for the general public 
concisely and not without sarcasm— 


One does not wish to be too exacting. What ne does crave for is some official 
recognition of the.fact that a telephone has its practical uses; some acknowledg- 
ment of faults; somé obvious keenness to mend them; some relaxation of official 
complacency amid a crowd of fuming, exasperated, and offended subscribers. 

It would seem that, at least, there ought to come from official quarters 
an answer to these indictments, if only to prove that the system, as a 
Government business, is a better thing than it was when it was worked by 


private enterprise. 





+% * * 
Cotton H ostery Imports . 

-The Osdfitier reports an interesting duel relating to cotton hosiery 
imports. The first protagonist is the writer of an article in the Manchester 
Guardian, who alleged that -the Government’s restriction policy was 

“ imposed on the advice of a Consultative Council, overweighted by 
manufacturing interests.” Before the war nearly all the cotton hosiery 
imports came from Germany, and, when the German supplies were stopped, 
the trade was taken up by America and Japan. British firms, said the 
writer, never seriously produced this type of goods: they have always 
gone in-for woollen hosiery of the best grades. The sudden placing of 
restrictions on cotton hosiery imports was, in the writer’s opinion, serious 
in its results, inflicting loss on wholesale home trade houses which had 
bought in advance. Mr. W. Pownall, of the Daisy Bank Works, Man- 
chester, quickly took up the cudgels. At the outset he challenged the 
statement that British manufacturers will not touch cotton hosiery. 
His own firm, for instance, confines itself exclusively to the manufacturing 
of all cotton hosiery goods. He disputed also the statement that there 
is a shortage of such goods, and affirmed that the only sufferers through 
restrictions were some half-dozen commission agents. For the time being 
America and Japan, not having been badly hit by the war, have had the 
advantage over British traders; but, given the return of normal condi- 
tions, there would be no need to restrict the importation of cotton hosiery, 
if sold on a fair basis. On the other hand, cotton hosiery from America, 
as imported in the past, must no longer be “ dumped.” Mr. Pownall 
finds a supporter in Mr. Frank Moore, President of the Leicester Chamber 
of Commerce, who.denies that British firms do not concern themselves 
with cotton hosiery. Before the war, the great hosiery town of Hinckley 
made practically nothmg else, to say nothing of the large quantities 
made in‘ Nottmgham, Loughborough, and Leicester. As regards the 
alleged inability of British manufacturers to meet the normal demand for 
cotton hosiery, Hinckley has been working short time for lack of orders. 
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Trade Protection Societies and Libel © >>> i * 

Trade Protection Societies that publish what is popularly known in 
trading circles as a “ Black List ” must carefully note the recent Important 
decision of the House of Lords in Stubbs Limited v. Maswre (35 T.L.R:, 

. Mazure, who carried on business as a rag and metal merchant, 
had been cited to attend the Sheriff Court at Dumbarton’in ‘respect ‘of 
a debt, but upon receipt of the summons he compromised the matter by 
paying £9 10s. (the amount of claim was {12 11s.) to the plaintif. Owing 
to a mistake on the part of a lady clerk, Stubbs’ Gazette publishéd parti- 
culars of the parties and claim under the heading “ Extracts from the 
Court Book of Decrees in Absence in the Small Debts Courts.” <A decree 
m absence is the Scottish equivalent of a judgment by default. Above 
the extract was printed a note that “ in no case does publication of the 
decree imply inability to pay on the part of anyone named or anything 
more than the fact that the entry published appeared in the Court Book: 
The entry, however, was admittedly false, as the Sheriff Court Books 
contained no sach record, and as a result of the publication it was proved 
that Mazure had sustained damage. Damages to the amount of £50 
were awarded to Mazure, and eventually the cdse came on appeal before 
the House of Lords. The innuendo (or inference to be drawn from the 
false entry) averred by Mazure was that he was a bad payer, and not 
a person to whom credit should be given. It was held that there was 
evidence to support the innuendo, and as such a publication without 
imputing insolvency might suggest that the person named was a bad 
payer, the statement at the head of the list that the publication did not 
imply inability to pay did not protect Stubbs Limited, against whom the 
judgment for damages was accordingly confirmed. It should be added 
that in Stubbs Limited v. Russell (1913, A.C. 388) the facts were similar, 
but judgment was given in favour of Stubbs Limited, because the 
innuendo in that case had been that the aggrieved party was unable to 
pay his debts, and it was held that such an imputation of insolvency was 
negatived by Stubbs’ preliminary printed note. Mazure, however, only 
contended that the imputation was that he was a bad payer, and on this 
ground the House of Lords distinguished their former decision. - 


* $ ih 


Bonus Shares and Appreciation of Capital Assets . 

In another column reference is made to the important case, Com- 
misstoners of Inland Revenue v. Blot, in which Rowlatt, J., held that 
shares issued to shareholders in satisfaction of a bonus declared out of 
@ company’s profits did not render the allottees liable to supertax on the 
amount of the shares. The Inland Revenue authorities are not likely 
to allow this decision to remain unchallenged and more will be beard of 
it. Bt. the present craze for capitalisation is not confined to the issue 
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of bonus sbares against trading profits standing to the credit of Profit and 
Eoss, Account or placed to Reserve. In many instances capital assets 
have been written up.and the surplus carried to Reserve and capitalised 
by the same machinery commented on in Blott’s case. But in these 
cases the serious question arises as to whether there is a valid considera- * 
tion for the issue of the bonus shares. Where there is a realised apprecia- 
tion ini. value-of capital assets there is ample authority for treating such 
appreciation as available for purposes of dividend and consequently for 
capitalisation. But the appreciation must be of the total value of the 
capital assets as was emphasised by Byrne, J., in Foster v. New Trinidad 
‘Lake Asphalis Co.(1901, 1 Ch.). The Court stated there that a realised 
accretion to the estimated value of one item of the capital assets cannot 
be deemed to be profits divisible amongst the shareholders without refer- 


` 


ence tothe result of the whole accounts fairly taken. On the other hand, 
where ‘there is an unrealised accretion in value of capital assets, legal 
opinion is not unanimous as to the validity of capitalising the written-up 
values, “ Directors would no doubt not be justified in ascribing to a 
fixed asset a value which is the result of purely temporary fluctuations,” 
to quote Petersen, J., in Ammonia Soda Company, Lid. v. Chamberlain 
(1918, 1 Ch..266). But where there is an unrealised accretion to the 
value of fixed assets or assets of a permanent nature and the increase is 
not the result of “ purely temporary fluctuations,” but is likely to be 
permanent, there would seem to be a valid consideration for the issue 
of bonus shares against the surplus. Obviously the safest course to adopt 
is to reconstruct the company, which involves liquidation however, and 
is an expensive alternative to capitalisation. 


4 k * 


Exports and Imports 

The proportion that our exports bear to imports is the touchstone of 
our financial prosperity. We cannot go on for ever importing it we have 
not the necessary assets in the goods that we produce in order to pay for 
-what we are buying. Therefore we scan with anxious interest the Board 
of Trade’s monthly returns. Its figures for August, though they show 
an improvement on those for July, still reveal the disquieting fact that 
our imports are nearly double in value of our exports, being {148,832,395 
against £74,778,278. There is this, however, to be thankful for, that 
there was an increase over July in exports of nearly 9} millions of pounds, 
and a decrease of {4,367,639 in imports. In a comparison between this 
August and the August of last year, we find that there was an advance 
of {38,652,892 in imports, which consisted of articles of food, drink, 
tobacco, Taw materials, and unmanufactured articles. Especially notice- 
able was the increase in regard to cotton, wool, and timber and ‘wood. 
The jmprovement in exports was largely due to goods. either completely 
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or mainly manufactured. Iron and steel and their manufactures improved - 
to the extent of £2,780,143 ; other metals and manufactures £1,057,880:; 
cotton, {7,124,879 ; wool; £8,071,705. For the first eight months of 

this year the total value of our imports has increased by £146,973,905,, 
` but exports have increased by £140,844,673. Re-exports- also . have: 
increased during the same period by {82,508,797. -- . . 


+ l ot + 


Present Troubles and. Dangers Ahead 

The question of foreign competition, always present, is now gravely 
urgent. An interesting correspondence between Sir Herbert Rowell 
and Mr. Edgar Mackay has been published in the Financial Times on 
the subject of American shipbuilding. The latter had advanted the 
argument that the American yards could not yet, and could not for-a long 
- time to come, turn out ships suitable for special trades. ‘“‘ It is differ- 
entiated vessels of these classes,” he observed, “ and not standardised 
ships that are the real strength of our mercantile marine.” Sir Herbert: 
challenging the argument, Mr. Mackay rejoined by saying that, while, 
in America a couple of months or so ago he found certain big users of 
ships looking forward to the time when, as before the war, they could 
operate their vessels under British charter. They found it was useless 
to place orders in the United States for the special ships they required, 
and that it was better to wait till they could purchase them in Great 
Britam than to pay the exorbitant prices demanded by American ship- 
builders—prices due, Mr. Mackay stated, to the abnormally ‘severe 
transportation charges. Mr. Mackay was not belittling the quality of 
their work nor their capacity for mass production in this as in other 
industries, but he maintained that it is one thing to build ships and another 
to run a mercantile marine. Now the United States is a country prac- 
tically without a seafaring population having its life interests in the sea; 
The average American, according to Mr. Mackay, dislikes the sea, and an 
American sailor going ashore in an Atlantic or a Pacific port is readily 
tempted by very inviting and advantageous offers of work on land. Our 
British conditions are exactly the opposite. We are lovers of the sea, 
and, as Mr. Mackay put it, “ our organisation and facilities and experience 
place us in this vital business of operating a mercantile marine far ahead 
of America. ... The odds are greatly in our favour.” Mr. Mackay 
condemns those who would scare the British workman into activity by 
threatening him with the bogy of unemployment owing to foreign, and 
especially American, competition. What is wanted is to put heart into 
him by reminding him of what British industry has achieved in the past 
and can achieve in the future—in a word, to convince ee ey 
win if We choose. 
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~ Tt i8 well, However, to keep an eye on American developments, and to 
learn any lessons-that may be drawn'from them. For example, in-New 
York there has just now. been-incorporated a Textile Banking Company, 
the first-American experiment in specialising in industrial banking. This 
new concern will actas commercial bankers for textile risks, finance raw 
material and merchandise requirements, and grant other facilities. , In 
this connection it is interesting to note a chartered scheme of Independent 
Warehouses, which will link up with a vast chain the seaports and the 
textile centres of the United States, and will supply scientific storing for 
cotton, wool, silk, and other commodities that require storage. ~ 
* - % + - 

The Avoenting market is one in which competition may quickly tell 
against us. Both America and Japan are trying their best to capture the 
trade: there that once was German. Two large American banks have 
been established in Būenos Aires, and the market is being supplied by 
the United States in great abundance with many kinds of commodities. 
The Japanese likewise have obtained a footing. They are said to be 
importing imitation German manufactures of an inferior quality, and 
offering for sale at a lower price than the Americans electrical articles 
and paper goods especially. 

s ' k * * 
Trade with Russia 

_ According to such well-qualified observers as Mr. Louis Rojansky, 
editor of the Russian Buyers’ Guide, and Mr. Zinovy N. Preev, there are 
great trading possibiltties in Russia for those who will seize them. The 
_ latter gentleman points out that two nations—Germany and Japan— 
are already in the field, the former endeavouring to capture the whole 
of the trade, transportation and industries of Central Russia, and Japan 
attempting the like in Siberia. -Japanese enterprise, besides pushing its 
native wares, is acquiring shaky Russian industrial-coiicerns, or propping 
them up with the provision of necessary materials and machinery. An 
important corporation has been formed in Yokoharna for the purpose 
of co-ordinating the individual Japanese firms and banks connected with 
the Russian trade. The Germans, on the other hand, are exploiting 
Bolshevist Russia. Mr. Rojansky states that there is a crying need in 
Russia for agricultural implements and machinery. Hitherto America 
has held the first place in this department, Germany the second, and 
ourselves the third. ‘There was also, he says, no reason why we should 
have let Germany import five or six times the quantity of copper goods, 
dynamos and motors, electrical appliances, implements, and-tools that- 
we import. He pomts out the reason of the German traders’ effective- 
ness, - They translate all printed matter into their- customers’ own lar 
guage and money: send Russian-speaking travellers throtgh “Russia 
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everywhere, and give at least six months’ credit, a practice that-is essen- 
tial in dealing with the Russian merchants, We have it fromM. _Sazonoff, 
the former Russian Foreign Minister, that the way is open-to us to capture 
the £60,000;000. worth of yearly trade with Russia, and to double and 
treble that in course of time. Det te 
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Strike Troubles : l can e a 

The Morning Post published “recently an Frata interview 
with Mr. Frank W. Gilbertson, a-representative captain -of industry ‘ih 
the metallurgical centre of Swansea. There are six steel-producing areas 
in Great Britain, and of these that of South Wales has the largest steel 
production, is the cheapest producer, and proves itself the most adaptable 
and resourceful. On the whole, the change over from war ‘to peace has 
been carried out with less difficulty than elsewhere, by reason ofthe bettér 
understanding between employers and workers, the result of their long 
experience in collective bargaining. But, in regard to galvanized sheet 
and tin-plate exports in. particular, there is an immense leeway to. be 
made up. There will be an enormous demand for such manufactutes, 
but whether advantage will be taken of the fact that the-cost of their 
production i is, for the first time in history, lower now in Britajn than i in 
the United States will depend on the workers’ willingness or unwillingness 
' to resume their old habits of industry. Moreover, there is a considerable 
| shortage of labour. Most factories could employ large numbers of men 
at very high rates of wages, but they are handicapped by the reduction 
of working hours, by the casualties of the war, by migration of munition 
workers, by the housing question, by the out-of-work donation, and. by 
the high and attractive minimum wage paid in collieries, _But,, apart 
from.this particular industry, competition with America is hampered by 
the generally higher cost of production here than there. ‘Our whole 
foreign trade and much of our domestic trade,” Mr. Gilbertson observes, 
“is now simply at the mercy of freights, shipping facilities, and exchange.” 
Matters might have been better, he thinks, but for Government inter- 
ference, beginning with the Minimum Wage Act and ending with. the 
Colliers? War Wage and the Sankey Award. An observer of human 
nature, Mr. Gilbertson reminds us that men will work only when. they 
must, and perhaps only a very bad time, which he perceives.in the very 
near future, will restore sanity to us all. 


” i i 


In this connection, the speech of the Chairman at the ordinary general 
meeting of Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds is illuminating. Referring to 
strikes at the company’s works, he affirmed that there was simply no 
reason why the matters in dispute should not have been settled; either by 
mutual agreement or by arbitration.. Reduced hours, which, he. said; 
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have come to stay, have had an unfortunate effect on industry. Through 
not maintaining the balance of imports and exports, we have taken on us 
a fearful burden-of indebtedness. Everything now depends on a vastly 
increased- output. - America, possessing as she does all the raw materials 
we shall require, is in a position to hold us to ransom, unless we turn to 
and manufacture as we once were wont to do. Strikes and antagonism 
between employers and employed will not save the situation. 


ane oo $ + - * 

Plain Speaking to Capital and Labour 

: The United Manufacturers’ Journal reprints an article by Sir Charles 
Macara, which appeared in the Dundes Advertiser. In it he remarks 
that it would exactly suit the minds of our foreign competitors to see us 
embroilad in domestic strife, leaving the coast clear for their policy of 
peaceful penetration. Patriotism, therefore, demands of everyone an 
effort to arrest the decline of our trade, commerce, and manufactures ; 
the Staté must’ not crush enterprise with taxation; disputes between 
capital dnd labour must cease. If production is to be stimulated to the 
litmost, the meahs to produce more and more wealth must be conserved. 
“To-day,” Sir Charles remarked, “ the need is urgent for capital, and 
I would impress this fact upon the working people of the country that 
the lack of capital to expand the industries in which they are employed 
does not tend to their welfare.” Prosperous industries, he went on to say, 
mean more than the prosperity of the capitalist class: they mean also 
the prosperity of the workers, for the interests of capital and labour are 
interdependent. If this is so, industrial peace is a prime essential, and, 
tò secure it, “ there must be a reasoning between capital and labour... . 
It is the duty of the employer to meet his employed at the cross-roads 


and settle their differences, so that they may march together, and not 
go into opposite camps, avowedly hostile.” Sir Charles recommended 
that the machinery of the Industrial Council or some other body repre- 
sentative of employers and employed should be instituted, for the settle- 
ment of disputes. by those best qualified to give a decision which the 
parties would respect. In his opinion much of the labour unrest is trace- 
able to the intérvention of politicians, leading labour extremists, to 
persuade the workers into making demands disastrous to employers 
and ultimately to themselves. _ i 
* * . 

A Definite Policy Required | 

- The National Union of Manufacturers is alarmed at the statement 
made“by the Prime Minister-in the House of Commons on the 18th of 
August with réference to the national trade policy. At its recent meeting, 
it passed a special resolution which was conveyed to Mr. Lidyd George, 
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Mr. Bonar Law, and Sir Auckland Geddes, protesting against the removal 
of restrictions on imports while Parliament is not in session, and demand- 
ing the-adoption of a permanent trade policy by the Government.- The 
Union is in accord with the views expressed by Mr. George Terrell, M.P., 
in his reply to Mr. Lloyd George. In the course of that speech, Mr: Terrell 
remarked that, if we are to have the old policy of Free Trade, we cannot 
be told so too quickly. If, on the other hand, we are to havea protective 
policy, that point also should be settled without delay. 
a * k - * 
The Price of Silver 3 i 
Although the rise in the price of silver was followed by a sharp reaction, 
at the moment it stands at a price that justifies the India ‘Council rate 
of 2s. for the rupee. The rise is said to have been due to the unpre- 
cedented prosperity of the native population in India as a consequence 
of the war. It so happened also that the Mexican mines, one of the 
chief sources of supply, were closed down at the same ‘time. When 
India is prosperous, the natives follow the practice of hoarding their 
silver and gold coinage, and thus an increased: demand results. But 
that prosperity is now on the wane, and a bad monsoon, which raged, 
disastrously, has hastened matters, so that in all probability the hidden 
silver will be unearthed again, and in no long time, with the price anywhere 
near what it is now, the supply of the metal will be equal to all normal 
requirements. l o l 
* + * 


The Accountant as a Company Director 

At a recent Extraordinary General Meeting of the shareholders of 
De Keyser’s Hotel, Sir Arthur Whinney expressed the opinion that the 
new Board should be an active Board of not more than three members. 
The shareholders showed their appreciation of Sir Arthur by promptly 
appointing him one of the three. As a constructive accountant, Sir 
Arthur should be a valuable officer of the Company. = & 

Most Boards would be strengthened by the inclusion of a professional 
accountant of constructive experience, apt at business finance, able to 


keep an expert eye on the accounting and costing departments of a 
business and keep them up to date. We “Es prous TO ba 
7 a A ok o b 
Farmers’ Accounts er 
By application to the Director of Agricpltural Costs, Palace Cham-: 
bers,, Westminster, S.W.1, accountants who number farmers among 
their oom may obtain publications relating to Farm Accounts -and 
Farm Cosfs which are to be issued by the Agricultural Costs Committee. 
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Accountants with — clients: will be interested in- studying the 
official productions,.but we doubt whether farmers will ever run to 
the expense of -precise accounting. In the matter.of taxation 
their simple ways in the past have not been disadvantageous, and 
they may prefer to remain “ simple,” despite the blandishments of the 
Committee. 





oe * - k | + 
An Interesting Blue Book 

Blue Books are caviare to the general public, but the first instalment 
of the Minutes of Evidence given before the Royal Commission on 
Income Tax, with appendices giving details as to taxable income, is 
worth reading. It is procurable for 2s. through any bookseller. 

The appendices include a brief history of the Income Tax, a descrip- 
tion of the existing Income Tax system, and bring together in the shape 
of historical notes much useful information as to deduction of tax at 
the source, wear and tear, plant and machinery, agreed rates of deprecia- 
tion, wasting assets, taxation of terminable annuities, double taxation, 
assessment of married persons, allowances for children, graduation, and 
so forth. Incidentally we are introduced to a new official word 
“conspectus,” which we note has since made its first appearance in 
Parliament. - 

The evidence contained in the Blue Book repays perusal. It is not 
only instructive, but even amusing. One realises what an edifice of 
muddle the whole system of taxation has become, but how difficult it 
is to reconstruct it. 


To SIMPLIFY THE TAx! 


On the question of graduation a geometrical solution was mentioned, 
the basis of which is that the Tax should equal m times the income to 
the mh power where n is greater than 1, and m is a small fraction. 
Further reference to this is made in another part of this number. 

Mr. Kerly, K.C., however, favoured a method which starts from the 
formula that for every ten times income there should be fourteen times 
tax imposed. When elucidated, this proposition is, one hopes, not so 
Bolshevist as it looks. 


Mr. PARSONS’? EVIDENCE 


The evidence given by Mr. Parsons, Secretary of the Income Tax 
Reform League, and an -Incorporated Accountant, will interest 
accountants. He made many interesting statements and suggestions, 
from which we select the folowmg— - 

“On every Board .of District Commissioners there should be at leas? two 


rho- are-duly qualified: accountan 
Diente aie a e conics hy igh wal ae es 
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Cotrt of Arbitrators consisting of duly qualified - EE EE dass 
nominated in equal proportions by, say, a Trade Society, -a` local: Chamber - af 
Commerce, and the Revenue Authorities.” 

“ Schedule D.—The basis of every assessment to be the profit of- the ,ctual 
or business year, as the case may be, immediately preceding the year of assess- 
a ee ee eee abe eee. The 

would thus be abolished. The results of-all businesses: and 

profersions to be ascertained on the recognised principles of scientific acconnting. 
ese principles include, not charges for depreciation and weer and tear, but 
also the. proper charges for depletion or exhaustion of natural deposits, timber, 
etc. The question as to whether the made in the-actounts in ie 
these-wasting assets were fair and r le charges should, in cases of 6, 
be referred to the Commissioners as newly constituted, as questions ¢ fact 
concerning the ascertainment of true commercial Peres 

“Most of the present grievances are the ‘of permitting’ questions ~ot 
accounting practice to be regarded as questions of law,-and unless and until that 
anomaly is removed there can be no satisfactory reform in the method of Income 
“Tax Assesment. The lability to Income Tax may be regarded as a legai question, 
but when once that point is decided the tion of the liability ‘should,*in 
cases of dispute, be referred to qualified accountants and not to-the Law Courts. 
Hence, the guiding enactments of the main Income Tax Act should be framed in 
such a way as to render it impossible for estions concerning the computation 
of asseasments to be referred to the Courts construction as to m 

“ Assessor.—This office might well be abolished. The duties now performed 
by assessors to form part of the future office routine of the Surveyors. The prè- 
oe ee 
general 

“All existing abatements should. be abolished, the necessary adjustments 
gsr e T uation of rates of tax.” 

owances are granted should be common to’dll incomes regardless 
Nica inca i 

“ The distinction between earned: and unearned income requires further con- 
sideration. For instance, at the present time a pension ted for. services 
rendered is regarded as earned income, although the recipient may have-con- 


E sie ripple It may even be an un gratuity -granted to 

thrift. Yet a person who has exercised t and self-denial through 
a of life in order to make a corresponding provision, is now tdxed upon 
the of that thrift at the unearned rates.” 


Mr. Parsons’ partiality y accountants did not Cpo cia henge: 
For example— 


- “Mr. Armitage-Smiik : TER E E MENE ET T SE E 
fact from the cognisance of the courts in relation to Income Tax ?—Yes, so far.as 
th relate to the computation of the Hability to Income Tax. ~ 
ee ee ee ee 
your court of final instance would be, composed -of accountants only ?—And 
commercial men. - 

You say so in your own paper ?—Yes. I think there should be ‘some repre- 

sentatives-who are not accountants. - - 
f You prefer accountants to High Court Judges ?—On questions af fact-voncarn- 
ing accounts, bécause, as I instance in my. paper, if accountants had been deciding 
the question in the case of Sisvens v. Boustead, we should not have got a ruling 
that -annual- value was not constructive income. 

But you are quite confident in regard to the immense superiority of accountants 
over every other type of legal mind ?—No, L ee ee 
with accounts that I seek to avoid. A legal mind is not nevessary for such 
eee eee E i 

gather that in your opinion, if only there. were more accountants, all Income 
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Tax grievances would dise ?—The chief grievance concerning the assessment 
of business profits. would ppeaer. : 











ee 


* $ * 


Decimal Coinage 

—. The Report of the Royal Commission which has been considering 
the Decimal system of comage has been issued. No legislation is 
recommended, the-report being more or less of a neutral type. _ 

« If the members.of the Commission had been set to keep books and 
make calculations for one week in England and then to do the same 
on the Continent, where the decimal system is universal, there is no doubt 
‘their Report would have been quite decisive. No one who has had 
‘experience of Continental methods would revert to the archaic ways af 
this-country. =.. | i 


ba $ ® 


Direct Action - 


The Trade Union Congress assembled at Glasgow on 8th September, 
‘and was -in .session throughout the week. Mr. Stuart-Bunning, 
formerly connected with the Post Office, presided, and, in a speech 
moderate in tone and statesmanlike in conception, he appealed to all 
that was sane and temperate in his hearers. He exhorted them not to 
forego the good esteem of the public which, through good and through 
evil report, they had ended by winning. The policy of direct action, 
-he said, meant revolution, ʻa deadly gamble in which the lives of men, 
‘women, and children were the stakes. They had a better and a con- 
“stitutional instrument, the ballot-box, for the achieving of their purposes. 
:Of the legitimate-method of constitutional action -he did not despair. 
“With patience the Congress could obtain their desire for nationalisation. 

Their refusal to approve direct action-would be no indication of. weak- 
«ening on that.point ; .only-they must go to work patiently and without 
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violence. One very effective point he made was to the effect that one 

day they would have a Labour Government, which, like all governments, 

would depend on the confidence and support of the people. But, if the 

trade unions were now to try to subvert the Government by industrial 

action, they would be creating a dangerous precedent which might -be 

followed when it became Labour’s turn to be in the seat of authority. 

Direct action, in fact, was a two-edged instrament. The speech clearly 

made a considerable impression, as was shown by the fact that it was 

listened to throughout without a single interruption. When the vote 

was taken, however, it was found that Mr. Smillie, who was quite implaca- 

ble, had scored a kind of victory. His motion that the question of direct 

action should be referred back to the Parliamentary Committee was 

carried by an enormous majority. At first it looked as if the Congress 

bad voted in favour of direct action, but, on closer examination, it was 
seen to mean no more than it said, namely that the Committee should 

revise its decision not to call a Special Congress to consider the policy. 

Neither was the voting an index to the real feeling of the mass of the 

trade unionists. The block-system of voting gives to a single delegate 

the power of casting a vote supposed to express the opinion of tens of 

thousands of voiceless members. And it may happen, as it did on this 

occasion, that tens of thousands are disqualified through the absence of 

their spokesman. At this Congress 90,000 votes were lost through an 

accident of this kind. The absurd block-system, as we said, does not 

necessarily reflect the opinion even of the majority of the men it ‘is 

supposed to represent. We may infer, therefore, that there is among the 

trade unionists a large body of workers who can keep their heads through 

all the clamour of the extremists and agitators. But a subsequent vote, 

on a motion of Mr. Smillie’s, to “compel” the Government to nation- 

alise the mines was ill-omened. It was carried by an overwhelming. 
majority, fifty-eight times as numerous as the minority. The use of the 

word “ compel ” had an ugly sound in it, and there was a threat in the 

proposal to interview the Prime Minister to press on him the rev <sal 

of the Government’s policy, failing which Congress would be summoned 

again within the next two months. It is highly probable that the mem- 

bers present thought more of their darling project of nationalisation than 

of the threat to “compel” the Ministry, and no doubt Mr. Smillie’s- 
clever suggestion that nationalisation would benefit not only the miners 

but also the whole community carried the majority with him. We make 
no comment on the policy of nationalisation either for or against, but it 

behoves every loyal citizen to oppose the doctrine that any one section 

of the people may override the will of the general community. The 

doctrjne is a denial of the democratic principle, which permits neither 

dukes por merchants nor the working-classes to have the monopoly of 
power. 
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Industry in Peace 


How International Organisation will Help its Prosperity 
By Sık OHARLES W. MACARA, BART. 


[The value of thts article ts sufficiently indicated by stating that the writer was for 
many years President of the Internatdonal Cotton Federation, and is Chairman and 
Managing Dtreotor of Henry Bannerman & Sons, Lid., one of the largest Cotton 
Manufacturing concerns in the country.) 


[5 the era of Peace upon which we entered at the signing of the Treaty 
at Versailles, the stability and success of our industries, great and 
small, will depend to an enormous extent upon our taking the broadest 
views of the problems which reconstruction involves. Not only must 
our vision extend far and wide over the earth’s surface, but it must 
illuminate the past and cast its light into the future. It must survey 
time and space. Wise leaders of men have always been quick to perceive 
the instruction of history, watching the working of time upon the affairs 
of men. I remember being impressed when I was received by the King 
of Spain at the Royal Palace in Madrid, by a remark which His Majesty 
made upon the changes which time had wrought in the cotton industry. 
Carried on by hand with remarkable results in India many centuries 
past, the cotton industry began to take root in Europe some three hun- 
dred years ago, and later Spain became the centre of the industry, being 
to the world of that day very much what our own country is to the 
world of to-day. King Alfonso reminded me of the fact and asked me 
if I thought such a state of things could ever return. I replied to His 
Majesty that in the evolution of time there would be no limit to what 
might conceivably happen. Nor, indeed, is there any limit. Although 
in Lancashire we should deem this particular change improbable, we 
know that the evolution of time will bring many and far-reaching changes, 
possibly revolutionising methods of production and distribution. I do 
not think we need fear the future if we have that wise leadership which 
is essential to the cotton industry as to all other industry. As I have 
so often pointed out, we have the great advantage of the inherited skill 
of our operatives and our enormous preponderance in textile machinery 
and in the plant necessary for the production of such machinery. The 
statements so often made in the public press, showing concern as to the 
future of the cotton industry in view of the competition of the United 
States and Japan, are, in many instances, I'am convinced, made by men 
who have not studied our greatest manufacturing industry and who seem 
to have little knowledge of the relative position in the cotton industry 
of the world of the countries they most frequently single out gs poten- 
tially powerful competitors of Lancashire’s staple industry. 
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Broad Vision Nien: : ae Te 


What I do wish to emphasise is that, waters E the fature has 
in store, it is of the first importance that our great industrial leaders 
shall have the vision which will keep them abreast of the imperious 


progress of 
Time, whose milHon’d accidents - : 
‘ Creep in ‘twixt vows and change decrees of, kings: 


All through a long commercial life, associated with great hatiopal and 
international movements, I have seen clearly and sought to impress on 
those who where joined with me in leading the cotton industry the 
supreme need of this faculty of broad vision. 

If this faculty has been necessary in the past it is doubly 80 to-day, 
when the civilised nations have just crossed the threshold ef a new 
world arising on the ruins of the old.- To make the new world better 
for man’s habitation than the old we must seek and follow the lines 
upon which beneficial development is best to be achieved. I have no 
hesitation in saying that one field of progress lies in better and soundeér 
organisation, and in such organisation carried out not only on national 
but on international bases. I have spoken of vision that compreliends 
time and space, and here we get these two factors together: for his- 
torically there is already material enough to show how mankind has 
benefited by internationalism in industry, while if we survey the world 
at large as it is to-day we may readily see what a rich and fruitful harvest 
may spring from that better understanding between its peoples which 
is the outcome of the organisation of industry on international lines. C 


International Organisations - = ; 


_Two international organisations which aré sure to jini ari important 
sae in the reconstruction of the world’s commercial interests—in bring- 
ing cosmos out of chaos—are the International Cotton Federation ‘and 
-the International Institute of Agriculture, with both of which I have 
‘been intimately connected from the time of their foundation. While at 
first glance they do not seem to have much in common beyond. the fact 
that they both cover the whole field of organisation in their different 
_provinces, there is common ground where thése two great organisations 
touch each other intimately. The cotton industry in its beginnings is 
purely agricultural: its raw ‘material ‘is a product of the soil, sown, 
tended and harvested in those parts of the world which are favourable 
to its production, as all crops are. Hence, wè have, in the fact that the 
staple of the cotton industry is an agricultural product, a very potent 
reason for the close relation between the International Cotton Federation 
and the International Institute of Agriculture. Concerned with the two 
princtpaPneeds of man—his food and his raiment—both these organisations 
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fakes the world as their sphere of work, the International Institute of 
Agriculture. from its headquarters in Rome surveying the world of 
agriculture, and the International Cotton Federation with headquarters 


in Manchester surveying the world’s cotton industry. 


International Cotton Federation 
Though it would be a long and, in the space available here, impossible 
task-to describe in full the many and important services thesetwo great 
‘organisations have rendered to the industries with which they are con- 
cerriéd, I may, perhaps, briefly show how each grew out of the pressing 
needs of these industries and how they have satisfied those needs. The 
years 1903-4 were very critical ones for the cotton industry of the world. 
The shortage of raw cotton, intensified by the very large dealings, in the 
latter of those two years, of Sully, the American, whose operations caused 
‘a world-wide sensation, resulted in the Lancashire mills being placed on 
“short time. ~ During this crisis British spinners came to the conclusion 
that it was only right that when there was not sufficient raw cotton in 
any one year, whatever the cause of the shortage, the cotton-using - 
‘countries should unite in adopting short-time working, or in introducing 
“to the industry some equally effective method of curtailing the con- 
sumption of raw cotton until the supply more nearly approximated to 
the demands of the world’s machinery. The difficulties of the moment 
-Were more numerous and of greater menace than at any period except 
‘during the American civil war.- When the situation was grave a mass 
niéeting of the British cotton-spinning and manufacturing industry was 
held in Manchester, both employers and employees being represented, 
and M. Berger, the celebrated leader of the French cotton industry, also 
being present. .The meeting, over which I presided, decided that the 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners, of which I was then president, should 
“organise a movement to curtail the consumption of American cotton by 
“working 40 hours per week instead of 554 and should recommenda similar 
“reduction on the part of all cotton-using countries. This meeting proved 
` to be actually the first step in the formation of an international organisa- 
"tion, for in March, 1904, it was arranged for the English Master Cotton- 
‘Spinners’ Federation conjointly with the Swiss Cotton Employers’ 
“Association. to summon an International Congress at Zurich, and in 
“May of that year the first congress was held’ At that congress the 
-intematiénal movement was inaugurated and an International Com- 
“qnittee appointed, of which I became chairman, with ‘headquarters in 
"Manchester, and at the congress held in that city the following year the 
International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers 
" Associations was duly constituted, annual congresses being held iy the 
various countries included in the Federation and committee meetings 
held periodically in central cities in Europe and other parts of the world. 
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This work was carried on most successfully until interfered with by the 
Great War. This International Cotton Federation-at once filled-a-need 
which the world’s cotton industry-had long felt. The value of the work 
it has done cannot be over-estimated. Its proceedings are recorded in 
multifarious volumes, and its reports touch every important subject 
connected with the cotton mdustry considered from the international 
point of view. As a result of its annual meetings great schemes of reform 
have been launched and a wider outlook gained by the leaders in. all 
parts of the world where the cotton industry is known. l 


International Institute of Agriculture 


. That remarkable man, the late David Lubin, one of the most dis- 
tinguished sons of America, promoted many schemes of industrial wel- 
fare, but his chief claim to the gratitude of posterity undoubtedly will 
be that he originated the plan of the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture. In bringing his masterpiece of organisation into being he -had -a 
very hard task, calling for all his vast reserve of ideas and breadth of 
outlook. Lubin’s idea found some support early on; certain 
official quarters favoured his scheme; but the desideratum, which was 
to secure an appreciation from the Government of each. nation of the 
advantage to be gained by having before them at different periods the 
state and yield of the world’s crops, proved very difficult of realisation. 
At the invitation of the King of Italy representatives of the principal 
Governments were got together at Rome and they approved the scheme 
after discussions lasting three weeks. But as they took no steps to carry: 
the scheme any fyrther, David Lubin realised that it-had been pigeon- 
holed, and he wrote to me, as the President of the newly-formed Inter- 
national Federation of Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers, praying for 
my assistance. That support won; David Lubin had the great joy of 
seeing his scheme go forward bydeaps and bounds. Within a short time, 
less than two years in fact, the permanence of the Institute was assured 
and its usefulness generally acknowledged. When, in 1906, King Edward, 
who was accompanied by Queen Alexandra and Princess Victoria, received 
the International Cotton Committee at Windsor Castle, he warmly com- 
mended the scheme, praised the King of Italy’s support of it, and 
pointed out the dependence of the cotton and other industries upon the 
tillers of the soil for an adequate supply of the raw material. 


The Utility of Established Organisations 
Such is the brief outline of the formation and growth of these two 
great international and closely-related organisations, which have given 
a a oe demonstration of the interdependence of the nations and the. 
nility of a League of Nations, the utmost harmony having 
prevailed dver since they were inaugurated. I want now to indicate gome. 
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of the services which they are-capable of rendering to the world. What 
was done by the international organisation of the cotton industry during 
the. great crisis of 1903-4,-when a disaster of the first magnitude was 
averted by the combined action of the employers and employed, should 
have been copied by our rulers at the outbreak of the war. In view of 
the serious crisis that arose in the cotton industry at the commencement 
of hostilities I -urged this object lesson of how the cotton industry’s 
leaders had met the difficulty of the shortage of raw material, and I 
outlined a plan for meeting the crisis caused by war in an equally effec- 
tive manner. I took a strong hand on the question of promptly dealing 
with the cotton crop of the world, which, of course, is under the joint 
control of the United States and the British Empire ; but my suggestions 
were not adopted, though they were later put into operation as far as 
Egyptian and Indian cotton was concerned. The whole scheme was, 
however, necessary to complete success, and had it been adopted at the 
time it was put forward it would have prevented the great fall in values 
which took place, involving growers, spinners, manufacturers and mer- 
chants in serious losses, and the sibsequent violent fluctuations with the 
consequent instability and uncertainty would never have occurred. The 
advice I gave was based upon knowledge of the international conditions 
of the industry, and its acceptance would have been, I am convinced, of 
incalculable advantage to the Allied cause. For, while the regulation I 
suggested would have safeguarded the interests of an important and 
indispensable industry, it would also have meant the shortening of the 
war by the application at the earliest possible moment of economic 
pressure upon our enemies. 

-We know what actually happened. Germany, for a long period, 
was allowed to go on importing raw cotton, which is an essential ingredient 
of high explosives; and the war was undoubtedly prolonged in conse- 
quence. Had the Government. been as farsighted and energetic in 
meeting the crisis as the International Cotton Federation had been in 
turning aside a threatened disaster some years earlier, the result, would 
have been to our untold benefit. 

It is now generally admitted that the decision not to follow the 
advice given was one of the most serious mistakes of the war. The 
game policy of drift which neglected to set up international regulation 
was also in evidence in regard to the non-utilisation of the established 
organisations of capital and labour at home in the mobilising of indus- 
try, one of the vital strategies of war. After many years of experience 
of cotton trade organisation I formulated a scheme which secured the 
approval of many of the captains of industry and the prominent labour 
leaders, the result being that the Government appointed ‘an Industrial 
Council in 1911 consisting of an equal number of the most expemenced 
representatives of capital and+labour in the staple industries. . This 
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Council had the whole industrial system of England under itg eye. It 
was a perfect engine of organisation capable of getting up the steam 
pressure for war at once, and although numerous resolutions were passed 
urging the Government to make use of it, it was completely ignored: 
Since the armistice, however, a similar body is being set up. -`I maintain 
that the non-employment of the established organisations of capital and 
labour is mainly responsible for the serious industrial unrest which existed 
during the war, prolonging the conflict, and which now seriously inter- 
feres with our reaping the full fruits of victory. As regards the cotton 
industry it was only after three years of war, and when the position ‘had 
become extremely critical; that the Government appointed a Committee 
of experts, known as the Cotton Control Board, to control the whole 
industry. This at once changed the aspect of affairs, and although, the 
difficulties being great, some mistakes were made, what might have been 
a disaster was again averted. Why the Cotton Control Board’s work 
was brought to an end just at a time when it was most essential that its 
operations should continue, is unexplainable in any reasonable way. ~ 


Organisation the Enemy of Drift SB 

Promivayhat figs Been said kes i will tedar thats wesemential 
right from the beginning of the war to make the fullest use of existing 
organisations of capital and labour, and feeling I would have more frees- 
` dom to utilise my experience I resigned two of the principal positions I 
had held for many years. It is just as essential to use these organisations 
to-day, and it is to be hoped that our rulers will show clearer vision 
in the matter than they did during the war. The policy of drift should 
have no place in the new era which the signing of the peace has opened 
for mankind. It is for that reason that I advocate both national 
and international organisation in industry. Organisation is the enemy 
of drift. International organisation is the enemy of that mternational 
drift which carries peoples unawares into wars. The setting up of inter- 
national organisation, as in the case of the cotton industry, means that 
the men whose livelihoods are involved in the industry are determined 
that all possible means shall be used to control, regulate, stimulate and 
maintain on successful lines the operations of their mdustry, and that 
all the necessary information to enable wise decisions to be reached 
shall be collected. 


Internationalism in Agriculture 
Having shown how important international organisation in the cotton 
industry proved in the crisis of 1903-4, and how valuable the knowledge 
gairted from it would have been if applied during the war, let me briefly 
review the advantages claimed for internationalism in agriculture. The 
work of Dayjd Lubin and the objects of the great organisation he created 
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are not , sufficiently - -known. Before he commenced to form the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, farmers, manufacturers and consumers 
of agricultural products had asked that an international understanding 
should be reached to protect their common interests. These mterests 
were threatened by numerous natural and artificial obstacles which no 
single Government could remove: a combination of Governments was 
essential-to solve the difficulties. Hence its origin in the circumstances 
I have described. The Institute now is supported by no fewer than 
fifty-seven States. Its primary work is to supply ‘information on the 
quantity and quality of animal and vegetable products and the prices 
of these several staples on the different markets of the world. Another 
task the Institute has set itself, a corollary of the first, is to give early 
information of the diseases which break out and devastate the plant 
world—information which has a special value in the cotton industry. 
But these two branches of the Institute’s work are overshadowed in 
importance by.a third which has a direct interest for producers, manu- 
facturers and consumers alike. This is the collection of authentic statis- 
tics and the presentation to the world of an accurate estimate of the 
available supplies of agricultural staples and the preparation of fore- 
casts of crops and harvests, It is claimed that an accurate survey of 
the world’s crops and reliable estimates based on that survey tend to 
greater freedom and less anxiety on the markets: the element of specu- 
lation and many of the evils of uneven distribution are curtailed, and 
hence a more wholesome state of affairs is produced, not in one place 
only,-but all over the world. We thus arrive again at a point at which 
the two international organisations touch common ground. The dis- 
semination of accurate information by the Institute makes for a pro- 
portionate distribution over the earth’s surface of the fruits of the earth. 
Ignorance and uncertainty as to the character and quantity of the crops, 
if they do not actually encourage gambling upon the fluctuations in those 
crops, at least favour such gambling which, with the consequent dis- 
turbance of market values, causes often widespread loss to capitalists 
and untold distress to the workers. In the cotton industry, with its 
restricted supply of raw material, the danger is ever present unless 
-something is done to counteract it. The International Institute of 
Agriculture and the International Federation of Cotton Spinners and 
Manufacturers has each its particular method of minimising and 
overcoming the danger. The former can keep the industry supplied 
with the precise information necessary for a correct outlook upon the 
raw material likely to be available and the factors bearmg upon the 
cost of its cultivation, while the latter, by organising joint action in the 
cotton-using countries of the world, can meet and turn aside the ¢rises 
which must arise from time to time. I hope that the Interngtional 
Cotton Federation will soon recommence its work, that the bonds between 
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it and the International Institute of Agriculture will be strengthened, so 
that the beneficent possibilities above outlined may be carried into prac- 
tice and the future of two great industries made as secure as human 
foresight can make them. 


Eficient Organisation Imperative | 
I have been at some pains in this article to give a plain outline of: 
the character and work of two great movements, because I feel that the 
importance of organisation upon such lines as those upon which they 
have been formed, is of incalculable importance in the emergence of the 
world into conditions of peace after five years of unsettlement. A 
principle I have long held to be of cardinal importance in organised 
effort is that it must be comprehensive if it is to reap the full reward., 
It is essential to bear this in mind in our planning and execution of 
great international movements. The cry to-day is for increased pro- 
duction, not in one country, but throughout the industrial world : and ` 
this demand is based upon the actual needs of the world’s population... 
Only by organisation upon bold and broad lines can it be mét. - Sound.- 
commercial philosophy warns us that it will not be to our -national 
advantage, to have a state of things in which one-half of the industrial 
world does not know what the other half is doing. To organise with a 
view to increased production and not to take into consideration the 
position of the rank and file of the producing army, must be fatal to 
production. Need I point out that here we touch one of the great 
dangers of the hour? The unrest in the world of industry just now 
to some extent grows from a mutual misunderstanding of the true foun-. 
dations of sound organisation. Its end should be efficiency and con- 
tentment, and that end may only be secured by employers and employed 
going forward indissolubly bound together ; employers being sympathetic | 
to the needs and conditions of those they employ and the workers put- 
ting an end to the “ ca’ canny ” policy, freeing themselves from unfair 
suspicion and distrust of those who employ them ; and both classes assum- 
mg their full share of the responsibility for increasing the production of 
industry and so making the world a happier and brighter place to live | 
in. That the conditions here laid down may be attained I have no. 
doubt, for in my occupancy for twenty-one years of the presidency of ` 
the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations, we had abundant’ 
proof on many occasions when acute situations arose that a reasonable 
consideration of each other’s claims proved a better solvent of differences. . 
between employer and employed than Government intervention or any 
other sort of outside intervention is ever likely to be. Let us then build 
our great national and international movements upon a broad base in 
which poth the capitalists and the workers will work harmoniously 
together and the common good be the object of their mutual endeavours, 
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-The Registration of Companies 
By A. E. TAYLOR, Asstatant Registrar of Joint Stock Companies ; and 
F. D. Heap, B.A. (Oxon.), Barrister-at-Law 


[In the series of artioles of whioh this is the firat, the writers explain clearly the 


with another well-known Author is sufficient guarantees of the trustworthiness of the 
statements made, and no hesitation need be shown in following explicitly the procedure 
set forth. ] 


- No. 1. The Memorandum of Association 


A PUBLIC company, whether it proposes to issue a prospectus or 
not, must be registered, and registration is effected by lodging with 
the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies certain documents. If mcor- 
poration is to take place in England, the documents must be lodged at 
Somerset House, London; if in Scotland, with the Registrar, Exchequer 
Chambers, Edinburgh ; if in Ireland, with the Assistant Registrar, Custom 
House, Dublin. The documents required are— 
(i) Statement of Nominal Capital ; 
(ii) Memorandum of Association ; 
(iii) Articles of Association ; 
(iv) List of Persons who have consented to act as Directors ; 
v) Written Consent of Directors appointed by the Articles ; 

(vi) If the Directors are named in the Articles and they are required 
to hold certain qualifying shares, a Contract to take and pay for those 
shares, unless they have signed the Memorandum for such shares ; 

(vii) Statutory Declaration of Compliance with the Act ; 

(viii) Statutory Declaration pursuant to Section 9 (1) of the Trading ` 
with the Enemy Amendment Act, 1914, unless a licence has been issued 
by the Board of Trade pursuant to sub-section (2) of that section. 

But, before the documents are lodged, it is imperative that the promo- 
ters of, or solicitors for, the proposed company should communicate by 
letter with the Registrar (London, Edinburgh, or Dublin), to ascertain 
that the name is available for registration, as nothing short of actual 
incorporation can secure a name. 


Statement of Nominal Capital 
The Statement of Nominal Capital explains itself and is the form on 
which the amount of Companies Capital Duty is impressed. 


The Memorandum of Association 
The Memorandum should be headed: The Companies Acts, 1908 
to 1917. Company limited by shares. Sections 3 to 5 of the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act set out the statutory requirements. 
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The Memorandum may be written, typed, lithographed, or printed. 
It must be impressed with a ten-shilling Deed Stamp (although it is:not 
a deed, it must bear the same stamp as if it were a deed); and- Companies 
Registration Fee Stamps calculated on the amount of the nominal capital 
(not exceeding £50) in accordance with Table B in the First Schedule 
to the Act. The Memorandum, like the other documents. lodged- for 
registration, must be in the English language ; although a prospectus 
printed in French and intended for issue in France only has been accepted, 
accompanied by an English translation. 

In accordance with Section 3, the Memorandum must contain (1) the. 
name of the company, (2) the domicile of the company, (3) the objects 
of the company, (4) the limitation of liability clause, and ©) the amount, 
of the nominal share capital. C 2 : 

These five requirements will now be dealt with seriatim. "a 


1. The Name of the Company 

The Registrar will not allow a name to be used which is identical with, 
or so closely resembles, that of a company already on the Register.as to 
be calculated to deceive (section 8). To this there isan exception, -viz., 
when the latter company is m liquidation and the liquidator has given 
his consent in writing to the use of the name. The Registrar is in a 
strong position, as the Court will not mterfere with his decision, if his 
discretion has been properly exercised.1 Nothing can, however, prevent 
a company incorporated outside the United Kingdom adopting a title 
identical with that of a company incorporated within the United Kingdom. 
Confusion has been caused in such circumstances when the foreign com- 
pany has a place of business in the United Kingdom. The Channel 
Islands and the Isle of Man are, for the purposes of the Acts, outside the 
United Kingdom. A name implying Royal or Imperial patronage or 
a connection with the State cannot be adopted unless it is considered 
desirable, after due consideration of the facts, to allow the use of such name. 
Since the adoption of the name of “ Windsor ” as the family name of 
the Royal Family, the use of that word is closely scrutinised. The words 
“ Red Cross ” or “ Geneva Cross ” cannot be used without the consent 
of the Army Council, pursuant to the Geneva Convention Act, 1911. 

A name indicating that the business of a patent agent is to be carried 
on requires the consent of the Comptroller of the Patent Office. But it 
has been decided that Patent Agency, Limited, was admissible, and this 
was followed by the incorporation of Patentees Attorneys, Limited. - 
‘The words “ Veterinary Surgeon,” as part of a name, are not allowed, 
in accordance with the Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1881. 

The Postmaster-General is averse from the use of words infringing 


1 Rat it should be added that the refusal of the Registrar to register on the ground 


See adie) ee see eee ee ae that it was 
Properly qualified to carry on the dentistry was not upheld in a later case. 
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on the province of the General Post Office. In;addition the use of the 
words “ Bank of England,” “Public Trustee” and “ Friendly or 
Provident Society ” are also tabooed. 


EXCEPTIONS 


> There are, however, exceptions to these regulations. The word 
“ Empire ” signifying a music hall, followed by the name of a town, is 
allowed, and there is no objection to “ Prince ” or “ Sovereign.” Again, 
while there is an objection to “ Court ” in a title such as Court Hair- 
dressers Limited, there would be none to Court House Estate Limited. 
“G.R.” are also held to be objectionable unless they happen to be the 
initials of a person. “ Rex,” “ Regina,” “ Imperator,” and similar terms 
relative to sovereignty may, of course, be used. 

The following are proposed names which have been refused 
registration during recent years— 

Postal Service Supply Association, Ltd. ; 

General Service Telegraph and Telephone Co., Ltd. ; 

Home Banks, Ltd. ; 

Depositors, Ltd. ; 

Savings Safes, Ltd. ; 

Derby Crown Glass Co., Ltd. ; 

H.M.S., Ltd. ; 

Vatican Syndicate, Ltd. ; 

Uva (Ceylon), Ltd., and Ouvah (Ceylon), Ltd., were decided by the 
Court to be too much alike. 


CHANGE OF NAME 


The name of a company may, subject to the passing and filing of a 
special resolution and to the approval of the Board of Trade, be changed. 
Here again it is always advisable to inquire if the proposed name is avail- 
able, and also to approach the Board of Trade as to its approval before 
the resolution is passed. The letter asking for approval should give a 
reason for the desired change. It may be taken for granted that the 
record of the company must be in order, otherwise casterts paribus, the 
approval will not be forthcoming. * 

In the event of a company being registered with a misleading name, 
it will, of course, be necessary for the name to be altered (section 8 (2) ). 
The procedure is to obtain the sanction of the Registrar to the use of 
another name, and to pass a resolution to change the name of the company 
to that name, whereupon the Registrar will issue a Certificate of ene 
of Name adapted to meet the circumstances. 


ee ee eek Gi y (an sssarande company 
not carrying on lifo assurance) had a very small sub 
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~ REMOVAL OF NAME FROM REGISTER ; J - Po 

Section 242 empowers the Registrar to remove from the Register the 
name of a company which he has reasonable cause to believe is. not 
carrying on business or in operation. The following points must be borne 
in mind— 

` The Registrar will not necessarily move if there is uncalled capital 
or if there are unpaid calls. Neither will he do so if there is an outstand- 
` Ing mortgage of which he is aware; without giving the mortgagee notice 
of his intention. And he will decline to take any steps if a Receiver is 
in possession. As a matter of practice, he regards the condition of the 
company generally so far as lies within his power, before he will express ` 
any opinion as to the desirability or otherwise of making use of the section. 


2. The Domicile of the Company 


The second clause in the Memorandum states the part of the United 
Kingdom in which the registered office of the company is to be situate. 
It should.be carefully noted that this clause in the Memorandum “is 
unalterable. Hence if the domicile is stated to be Scotland, the registered 
office could not be transferred to England or Ireland. ` But a company 
domiciled in England can transfer its registered office to Wales because 
England includes Wales, although the latter word must not be used in 
the second clause. If it should happen that a change in the location of the 
registered office from (say) England to Scotland or vice versa is desired, 
it would be necessary for the company to wind up and to re-register. ` 


THE REGISTERED OFFICE 


Section § of the Act provides that every company shall have a regis- 
tered office to which all communications and notices may be addressed. 
It should be noticed that the situation of the registered office is hot stated 
in the Memorandum, but is filed with the Registrar at the time of, or 
subsequent to, the registration of the company. If the notice is not filed 
and the Registrar is informed that a company is carrying on business, 
he will request compliance with the section. A fine of {5a day is incurred 
if a company carries on business without a registered office or without 
giving the Registrar notice of its situation. If there is an apparent change 
in the situation of.a registered office owing to the name of the road; etc., 
being altered by the local authorities (such as Bishopsgate-Street to- 
Bishopsgate, London), it is the practice to accept a notice of-the change 
without the payment of the usual fee. Notice of a change of registered 
office must, however, be given forthwith. 

Owing to the change of the situation of the registered office, questions. 
may erisg in the case of liquidation as to the proper Court to have juris- 
diction. The registered office in this case for the purpose of jurisdiction 
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would be the place which has longest been the registered office during 
the six months previous to the petition. 


FOREIGN COMPANIES 
Companies incorporated outside the United Kingdom, e.g., in India, 
a British colony, the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man, as well as 
in foreign countries, if they have established a place of business in the 
United Kingdom, must register the name and address of an agent who 
will accept service of process and any notices on behalf of the company. 
Place of business will include a London Transfer Office. 


3. The Objects Clauses in the Memorandum 


The clauses setting forth the objects of the company must be definitely 
stated, must be legal, and should bear some relation to the name if the 
latter mdicates that a particular business is to be carried on. 

It is, however, a common and undesirable practice, after stating the 
primary objects for which the company has been formed to take power to 
Carry on many other busmesses which very often have nothing whatever 
to do with the principal objects. Subsidiary objects should always be 
germane to the main objects. Attention is called to the remarks of the 
judges in Cotman v. Brougham in re Anglo-Cuban Oŭ, Bitumen, and 
Asphak Company (1918), A.C. 514) with reference to the undesirability 
of the objects clause containmg power to carry on any and every kind 
of business, in view of the fact that the Memorandum of Association must 
be construed according to literal meaning. 

The Memorandum should delimit and identify the field of industry 
within which the corporate activities are to be confined. 

In the case of John Brown, Lid., Tredegar Iron and Coal Co., Lid., the 
Court would not assent to alteration of objects giving power to do anything 
unless a special sub-clause as to any new business to be undertaken being 
the subject of a special resolution, was inserted in the Memorandum (W.N., 
1914), 434. 

The following special points are noteworthy— 


SHIPPING COMPANIES 

If the company is a shipping company, power must not be taken to 
fly a foreign flag, as that would constitute a breach of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894. Neither is the incorporation of such a company 
encouraged if it is evident that the owners are foreigners domiciled abroad, 
who will trade exclusively between foreign ports. 


TRADE UNIONS P 


If some of the objects are akin to those of a trade union it is necessary 
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to delete them. The following are objectionable clauses” and have been 
objected to— 7 2s 


A Clause providing for the Amociation employing, and where necoamaty, pro- 
viding housing accommodation and maintenance for, any asastant or workman 
to do or carry on the work connected with the business of any member whose 
Se mey aara a eae : 

Resolution providing that every member of the Association shall uge 

provided by the Committee for obtaining the character of all persons 

tno fem provide by tho Commit also that as regards all those paid by salary 

or day-pay, no advance shall be given over the amount paid at the last situation 
that the inquiry isto bem 

E the inquiry is to be made not later than the same day ea thet on which 

is engaged, and that no member shall permit an employer to com- 

mono work until he bat actualy rocstved his character noto from the last 


a he no tive other than a Manager Superintendent, Foreman, Clerk, 
Engineer, or er be ga a gala lp ga cag eer 
SS ee e paid for a greater length. of time than that 


actually wor of and an any existing agreements expire, they shall not be renewed 

Any member refusing to carry out this resolution be liable to be fined 
a sum not exceeding {2 as may be determined by the Committee of Management 
for each default. 

In Jonhinson v. Eds h & District Minerval Watsr, eic., Assoctakon (5 Fraser, 
1159), the Court of Session that the Association was void on the ground that 
the Association was a Trade Union. 

- In Brittsh Association of Glass Bottle Manufacturers v. Netilofold (1911, 2K. K.B. 
1125; 1912, A.C. 708), it was held that the issue of the s Certificate of 
Incorporation does not indicate that the company. is noi a e Union. / -3 


If other objects are on the border line, the following proviso must be 
inserted at the end of the objects clause— 


_ Provided always that the objects of the company shall not extend to any of 
the purposes mentioned in Section 16 of the Trade Unions Amendment Act, 1876. 


BOND INVESTMENT COMPANIES 

If power is taken to accumulate money by ee icnthly: or- aba 
periodical payments not exceeding.two months, the bysiness would -be 
regarded as Bond Investment business, and the Statutory. Deposit, made 
the Assurance Companies Act, 1909, would be Peden GS es 


- 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 

The objects may.include power to carry on “insurance ‘business, but 
if the latter is not intended to include insurance business which necessi- 
tates a statutory deposit under the Assurance Companies Act, 1909, 
ee eee eee 
of the objects clauses— 


-Provided that nothing herein contained shall empower the compan to carry 
on the business of assurance or to grant annuities within the m af the 
Assurance Companies Act, 1909, or to re-insure Gay nese gear ne ee ee 
- Assurance business to which that Act applies. 


Any sub-clause of the objects clauses in-which general Dowe to trans- 
act Te BATANG business is taken, should be made specifically subject 
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to the proviso at the end of the clause, e.g., “ Subject to the proviso at the 
end of this clause, to transact re-insurance business, etc.” 


4:. The Limitation of Liability 

This clause provides that the liability of members is limited. In this 
connection, it should be noted that the articles may extend the liability of 
‘a shareholder beyond the limit imposed by the Memorandum, as, for 
example, in McKewan’s case (6 Ch. Div., 447) the articles provided that 
every shareholder should contribute towards a debt incurred on behalf 
of the company in proportion to the number of his shares. It was held 
that an extension of liability in this way by a collateral contract was in 
order, but that solvent shareholders were not liable to make up any 
deficiency of insolvent shareholders. The practice of the department 
Jis referred to later under Articles of Association. 


-BANK SHARES 


The liability of the members of a bank of issue is unlimited in respect 
of bank notes issued (Section 251). 


UNLIMITED LIABILITY oF DIRECTORS 


Under Section 60 the liability of directors or managers or of the manag- 
ing director may, if so provided by the Memorandum, be unlimited. 
Finally, unlimited liability may be incurred by carrying on business with 
less than the statutory number of members. Under Section 115, if a public 
company carries on business with less than seven members (if a private 
company less than two), for more than six months, the liability of members 
cognisant of the fact is unlimited. The practice of the department is 
simply to call attention to the provisions of the section. But it may be 
noted thata Return of Capital and Members under Section 26 would in 
“the circumstances be accepted quantum valsat. 


5. The Capital Clause 


The fifth clause in the Memorandum deals with the nominal or 
authorised capital of the company. 

Various alterations in the capital clause of the Memorandum are 
‘attthorised by the Act, e.g., under Sections 45 and 46, and these will be 
dealt with in a subsequent article. l 


The Association Clause 


There must be at least seven subscribers to the Memorandum of a 
‘public company, and (1) no subscriber may take less than one share, and 
(2) each subscriber must write opposite his name the number of shares 
he takes, cae Se Cate ie sen Sa. te eles ob an De ene ety 
the class of-share he is subscribing for. - n : 
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(a) LIMITED Company. A limited company may be a subscriber if 
authorised to hold shares in another company, but in this case the 
Department requires that there shall be seven other individual subscribers. 
The company may subscribe by using its seal or it may authorise one of 
its officers to subscribe for it, as follows— 

THE GREEN STONE COMPANY, LIMITED, per J. Brown, Secretary. 


(6) Directors. A director may sign for the number of his qualification 
shares. If he employs an agent, the agent must produce an authority in 
writing if he has one, but it is thought that no objection could: be raised 
to an agent who signed by verbal authority. He would sign as follows— 

J. Smaru, per A. E. Brown. 


(c) ATTORNEYS. An attorney may sign for his principal, as follows— 
W. Brown, per pro. C. Smith. 


The power of attorney must be impressed with the Stamp Duty of 
10s., and will be required to be produced to the Registrar. ; 


(d) ALENS. An alien may sign, but if an alien enemy were to aiea i 
to the Memorandum of Association or be named in the Articles of Associa- 
tion, objection would be raised. It is the practice of the Registrar to 
require evidence as to the nationality of a subscriber whose name would 
appear to indicate that he was a foreigner. 


(e6) MARRIED WomEN. A married woman would sign as aineas 
Jane Smita, 1 Devonport Road, Plymouth. Married woman. — 


(f) ILLITERATE PERSONS. A person unable to write would sign by 
making his mark, which would be authenticated as follows—_ 
+ Joun SmiTH—Witness to the mark of John Smith: 
(his mark) A. Jones, 1 Barbican, E.C. - 
Clerk. 

(g) Minors. A minor may sign, unless the Articles forbid (Laxon’s 

case (1892), 3 Ch. 555). No inquiry, however, is made as to the age of 
sabe es The subscribers may sign their full names or their usual 
signatures, and the addresses may be either their business or private 
addresses. Occupations should be stated precisely. If a subscriber has 
no occupation he should write the words “ No ae ” after his 
address. 

As regards the attestation of the signatures, it is iial to have the 
Memorandum of Association completely signed and witnessed at the same 
time. But the signatures may be affixed and witnessed at different dates, 
in which case a separate attestation clause would be required in each 
instarece. . 

A subscriber may be a witness to the signatures of the other subscribers. 
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` «f TE is Sncumbent on British tmportere and and exporters to leave no stone unturned in 
thste endeavours to increase our comesroe with India.” 





Indian Trade 


What it is and how it is Financed 


By W. F. Spanprura, Cert. A.I.B. Author of “ Foreign Boaohange and 
y Foreign Bills,” ‘Eastern Hechange, Currenoy and Finance,’ eto., eto. 


[The tmportance to the country of the export rads needs no emphasis. Much 
Aas been written in recent years of the factlities or laok of facilities offered by the Banks 


of finanos is second to none, is sure to be perused with tnierast and profit 
by all who are engaged or who contemplate engaging in this rade. |] 


te or to write of the trade of India, or rather of the trade 
tween the United Kingdom and India, is to touch upon ground 
weak has always had a fascination for the British reader, in whose 
mind -there is instantly conjured up visions of the exploits of those 
indomitable traders, merchants and adventurers, who first made their 
way into India- under the aegis of the old East India Company in 1612. 
The. status and objects of the East India Company were curious; as 
Adam Smith put it, the “ Company had two incompatible characters— 
that of trader and that of sovereign.” As sovereign, its duty was to 
increase the wealth of the country; as trader, to get that wealth as 
cheaply as possible. The two things were bound to clash, and they did. 
Bitter animosity was aroused, and step by step the Company’s monopo- 
lies were taken from it ; its privileges of exclusive trade with India were 
cancelled, and when, in 1853, Parliament refused to renew the Charter 
granted in 1833, there was little left of the great powers the East India 
Company had at one time over the trade with India. In 1858 India 
was transferred to the Crown by Act of Parliament, and thereafter the 
Cempany’s participation in the trade of India was unimportant, though, 
as a matter of fact, it continued to act until 1873 as a medinm for the 
distribution of stocks. However, one is glad to mention the connection 
of the East India Company with India’s trade, for their employees were 
certainly the pioneers of the trade between the two continents; they 
marketed and financed the trade of India from small outposts called 
“ factories,” which, in a way, were the forerunners of the more elaborate 
system of banks, bank agencies, bazaars, go-downs, and what not of the 
present day. _ 

With the trading monopolies of the East, India Company at an end, 
commerce between the United Kingdom and India progressed rapidly, 
until, as the result of our freedom of trade policy, our exports to India 
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during the 1918-14 period amounted to £67,628,000, while our imports 
from India amounted to £38,902,000. The United Kingdom's’ pre-war 
participation in India’s imports averaged 63 per cent., and our share of her 
exports was 25 per cent. In 1917-18, our exports to India were valued 
at {54,514,000 ; during the same period we imported from India goods 
to the value of £41,369,000. That is to say, we took 26 per cent. of her 
exports, and particjpated in her imports to the extent of 54 per cent. 
Before the war our average share in India’s total trade was 40 per 
cent., but, for obvious reasons, it had fallen to 37 per cent. for the 
1917-18 period. 

It might be of interest here to state that although our exports to 
India last year under the heading of metals, machinery, paper, railway 
plant, rolling stock and hardware, showed a large falling off owing to 
the war, yet exports from the United Kingdom of woollen piece goods, 
cigarettes and synthetic dyes were on a much larger scale than in 
1916-17. In his report for the financial year, 1917-18, the Indian 
Director of Statistics mentioned that 61 per cent. of the total value of 
the imports from the United Kingdom was accounted for by cotton 
manufactures, as against 52 per cent. in 1916-17, and, in spite of the 
war, the United Kingdom held the premier place in the imports of 
cotton manufactures, metals, railway plant and rolling stock, machinery, 
woollen goods, soap and tobacco, and also in regard to liquors, hardware, 
paint and colours, chemicals, etc. 


Japanese and American Competition 

However, while in the circumstances we must consider our trade with 
India still to be on a satisfactory scale, it must not be overlooked that 
the progress of Indian trade with Japan is phenomenal. The value of 
the Indian imports from Japan in 1917-18 was 400 per cent. above that 
of the pre-war quinquennial average, while India’s exports to Japan 
increased by 103 per cent. India’s trade with the United States, too, 
was double that of the pre-war period: as compared with the pre-war 
quinquennium, imports are stated to have increased by 163 per cent., 
and exports by 81 per cent. This means that the United Kingdom is 
now face to face with keen competition in her trade with India, and, in 
order to regain her pre-war footing in Indian commerce, it is incumbent 
on British importers and exporters to leave no stone unturned in their 
endeavours to increase our commerce with India. 

There are more than three hundred million consumers im India, and 
the chief imports they take are : cotton goods, cotton yarn, iron and steel, 
machinery of all kinds, chemicals, drugs, silk, raw and manufactured, 
mineral oil, hardware, liquors, paper and pasteboard, salt, provisions, 
moter-cars and cycles, railway plant and rolling stock, etc. The 
principal exports they send us from India comprise: cotton and cotton 
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manufactures, grain, rice, wheat, jute and jute manufactures, tea, hides 
and skins, oil seeds, raw wool, and a whole host of miscellaneous articles. 

Generally speaking, the best trading season is from October to 
February, and the reason is, that in this period the Indians know what 
will be their prospective purchasing power, which again, depends to a 
large extent upon the monsoons. The wet season begins in June and 
lasts until October, and a bad monsoon results in crop failures and 
corresponding distress throughout the country. Further, it means a 
restriction in trade, for the very simple reason that the people will have 
less to sell and consequently less to spend. The result is a rather hole- 
and-corner system of credit carried on by the native guarantee brokers, 
or banians, as they are called. The banian is really the middleman 
between the trading community and the banks, and, as a rule, he is to 
be found operating only through the banks, so the merchants over here 
have very little to do with this gentleman in practice. 


How Indian Trade is Financed 


The financing of the Indian trade, as we know it, is undertaken chiefly 
by the Exchange Banks, all of which have branches in both London-and 
India, and as far as we are concerned there are two sides to the business : 
the financing of exports from this country to India, and the financing 
of the Indian imports into the United Kingdom. 

Let us take the first case, that of the exporter who wishes to send 
merchandise from, say, England to Bombay. He may obtain payment 
for his shipment in one of several ways. He may elect to draw a bill 
on the Indian importer and send it direct to India for collection through - 
one of the banks. In that case he will prepare his bill of exchange, 
attach to it the necessary shipping documents, comprising bill of lading 
in triplicate, invoice and insurance policy, and hand them to the banker. 
The banker will send them by mail to his Indian agent, ask him to pre- 
sent the bill for acceptance or payment, and in due course, when the 
Tupees are received, the Indian bank agent will remit the sterling equiva- 
lent to London to be paid over to the drawer of the bill, less, of course, 
the usual charges, say 4 per cent. for commission, plus a charge of 2s. 
for postage which it is customary. to make on all bills for amounts under 
£100.. Then there will be Indian bills stamps to pay for,-and a few other 
little incidentals. 

: This method of finance is quite all tight if the exporter is in no hurry 
for his money and is content to await the counter remittance from India, 
but, if he is anxious to get his money at once, he will sell the bill outright 
to the banker, or, alternatively, the banker in London will advance a 
certain proportion of the amount of the bill and will account to him for 
the balance in due course. In this case, however, the banker pays 
careful regard to the names on the bill, to wit, that of the exporter, 
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who is the drawer, and that of the importer, who will be the drawee of 
the bill If these men are of good repute (and it is the banker’s business 
to know whether they are), and if they are of sufficiently good financial 
standing to warrant his advancing on the bill, there will be no difficulty. 
Generally speaking, however, bankers’ purchases of bills are made under 
an authority given by the Indian importer. It is a form-of credit.utilised 
more particularly when a series of transactions are to be financed, and, 
without going too deeply into the matter, we may briefly describe it in 
this manner. The Indian importer goes to a branch in Bombay of, say, 
the National Bank of India, asks the banker there to mail or-cable home 
to his London office an authorisation to purchase the bills of John Jones 
upon him, Canaboy Havaboy, the Indian importer, up to a certain 
fixed amount, accompanied by shipping documents for a quantity of, 
say, piece goods, to be forwarded to India between certain dates. When 
he receives this authority the banker in London informs the exporter 
of his willingness to take the bills if drawn in compliance with the terms 
laid down in the authority sent home from India. With this authorisa- 
tion in his hands, the banker is ready to make advances, which, by the 
way, are on the joint responsibility of the importer and exporter, on 
presentation to him of bills of exchange and complete shippmg documents. 


The Bankers as Acceptors of Bills of Exchange 


Another way, and this is one mainly restricted to the larger and more 
wealthy firms, is for exporters to arrange to draw a bill of exchange 
upon the-Indian Bank in London. Where the exporter is held in high 
esteem, the bank in London opens an acceptance credit, which entitles 
the exporter to draw bills on the London branch of the bank up to a 
certain limit. When such a credit is opened, the shipper prepares 
his bill of exchange, attaches the necessary shipping documents, and 
presents the complete set to the banker, who accepts the bill, returns it 
to the drawer, and forwards the documents relating to it to the Indian 
centre. A small commission is charged for this accommodation, and, 
in reality, the trader pledges his goods with the banker, for he signs a 
letter of hypothécation giving the banker a lien over the shipment, and 
also undertakes that the proceeds of the consignment shall be. remitted 
to London through the foreign branch of the bank, at or before maturity 
of the bill, upon which, obviously, the banker has now become liable, 
since it bears his name as acceptor. In addition to the commission, the 
banker, of course, makes his profit on the exchange between the two 
countries, for, as a rule, the proceeds of the consignment are paid in to 
him as and when received, and his Indian agent remits them to London 
in dħe eourse, or utilises them in the purchase of homeward bills from 
India. © . 
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The Usance of Bills 


‘Bills on India are usually drawn at three months’ sight; there is 
also a fair proportion of four months’ paper, but not many six months’ 
bills are drawn. When the bankers buy or advance agamst bills it is 
customary for the drawers to include in them an interest clause, which 
has the effect of making the bill bear mterest at the agreed rate from 
its date until the approximate date of the arrival of the proceeds in 
London. Interest bills are in sterling, but they are payable at the place 
of -acceptance in rupees, and the rate of exchange for conversion into 
Indian currency, as settled with the Exchange Bank there, may be either 
the rate for telegraphic transfers or for demand bills on London, accord- 
ing to arrangements made with the drawee. This interest is usually 
collected from the Indian acceptor for the estimated period the bank 
in London is out of its money, and, if the bill is paid before maturity, 
the interest is adjusted accordingly. When the drawer himself arranges 
to pay. the intetest, the London branch of the bank claims on him for 
the amount on hearing from its Indian agent the actual period for which 
the advance was carried. In London, when bills are paid before maturity, 
it is the custom to allow a rebate of 4 per cent. per annum above the 
London Joint Stock Banks’ advertised rate of interest for short deposits ; 
in India, the rule is to allow a current rate of rebate as fixed by the 
Exchange Banks themselves. 


Finance of Trade—India with Great Britain 


.- The finance of the homeward trade is somewhat similar. Bills 
against imports into the United Kingdom from India are usually drawn 
at.three months’ sight, though longer dated bills are sometimes negoti- 
ated. The Indian exporters, like their European confréres, frequently 
work under credits arranged from this side. The credits are not always 
opened by the Exchange Banks as first parties; often it is London 
banks and finance houses who open the credits and advise them out to 
India through the medium of the exchange banks. For example, one 
of the joint stock banks here will, under an arrangement with the impor- 
ter, go to the London branch of an Indian bank, hand them a credit 
authorising them to purchase the bills of a firm in Calcutta, drawn on 
the joint stock bank itself in London. In this credit it states that this 
latter bank undertakes to accept and pay these bills at maturity, if 
‘drawn in accordance with the terms laid down in the said credit, and 
‘when the contents of this credit are communicated to the Indian bank’s 
office in Calcutta, the exporter there gets his money promptly- when his 
bills and’ shipping documents are ready. Alternatively, the importer 
here may arrange direct with the Indian Bank in London. to agvise the 
documentary credit out to its Calcutta branch, and he, the ps in 
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London, undertakes to accept, and in due course to pay, the bills drawn 
in terms of the credit when they arrive in London. 
Bills purchased by the banks in India are sent home by the first 


' mail, and, when completed by acceptance, are endorsed by the Exchange 


Bank and usually discounted on the open market. 

In both cases, that of the drawings on India, and that of the drawings 
on London, the arrangements for delivery of the shipping documents to 
the acceptors of the bills depend upon the financial standing of the 
drawee and drawer. In some cases the documents of title to the goods 
will be handed over on acceptance of the bill of exchange, in other cases 
they will be released only on payment. In the latter case, the banks 
arrange to store the goods until they are taken up by the acceptors of 
the bills, and, as we have said, if taken up before maturity, a rebate is 
allowed for the unexpired time the bill has to run. l 


““ Clean ” Bills 

These, in brief, are some of the principal methods by which ship- 
ments to and from India are financed. There are, of course, many other 
ways and forms; credits, for example, may be clean, that is to say, 
they provide for the drawing of bills without shipping documents (known 
as “clean bills ”), when for any particular reason it is desired to send 
the documents direct to the consignees. Then, again, payment is some- 
times made on production of parcels’ receipts attached to the bills, 
which in a way is'only a variation of the clean bill. Sufficient has been 
said, however, to give the reader an insight into the methods in vogue, 
and with these facts before him he will readily perceive that the getting 
of produce into and from India presents no grave obstacles; he will 
find bankers always willing and ready to discuss with him the principles 
of finance and to advise him as to the best procedure, and it only remains 
for him to prepare his shipment, arrange the way in which it is to be 
financed, then take his bills to the banker, get his money, and forthwith 
set to work to tackle another shipment. Unlike the East India Com- 
pany, he has no sovereign duties ; he has solely to concern himself with 
getting his wealth from the sale of his merchandise ; and to get that as 
cheaply as possible, he has to study, first, the needs of India; secondly, 
the most economical method of finance. Time, experience and consul- 
tation with the banking interests of the country alone will indicate to 
him the best way for this to be done. This article merely points the 
road along which he has to travel. 
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A Just Income Tax 


By Simm EDWARD BRABROOK 


A JUST income tax would appear to be the best of all possible taxes. 
Without suggesting that it should be the single tax, we may urge 
that it should be the tax upon which the State may most safely rely. 
Income tax has, nevertheless, met with strong opposition in this and 
other countries. Brougham described it as the worst and most odious 
of all taxes. Gladstone, as late as 1853, said that from the inequality of 
its incidence, the inquisition it entailed, and the temptation it affords 
to fraud, it ought not to be part of the permanent and ordinary finances 
of the country.1 Here and elsewhere it has perilled the existence of 
governments. 


Essentials of a Just Tax 

All seems, therefore, to turn on the word “just.” An income tax 
becomes intolerable when it is not just. What are the essentials of 
justice in such a tax? 

_ (1) It is not contrary to justice that such a tax should be higher in 
degree upon the wealthier than upon the poorer taxpayer. 

(2) It is essential to justice that the graduation of the burden from 
smaller to larger incomes should be smooth, and not proceed by jumps. 

(3) It is not essential to justice that the State, in imposing the tax, 
should concern itself with what the taxpayer does with the amount 
which the State leaves at his own disposal. 

The first of these propositions is admitted by everyone; the second 
and third are not adopted in practice, and do not meet with universal 
assent. The Royal Commission on the Income Tax has published a 
first instalment of the minutes of the evidence taken before it, and we 
proceed to consider the propositions in the light of the information the 
volume contains. Future instalments of evidence? will no doubt add to 
our knowledge of the questions involved, and the Report of the Com- 
mission when issued will be a document of high authority, but there 
can be no harm in discussing the question upon the materials that we 
have. 

In seeking to frame a tax that shall be low in its incidence on small 
incomes and shall by a smooth graduation rise so as to be high in its 
incidence on large incomes, one is instinctively led to the consideration 
of the canon mirifice logarithmorum. Napier’s discovery of the wonderful 
properties of a relation between an arithmetical progression and a 

1 Commerce and Ind Page, i, 1%. a 
2 A second instalment an been published. 
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geometrical progression seems to offer the hint for a solution of the problem 
how to increase the measure of taxation at a greater rate than that of 
the increase of the taxable sum. Mathematical formulae for this pur- 
pose have been worked out, and the latest contribution to the solution 
of the problem on those lines is an able discussion of it by Prof. F. G. 
Edgeworth, our greatest statistical mathematician, in the current issue 
of the Economic Review. For the present purpose, it will be sufficient 
to refer to the formula given by Mr. James Glover as “a reasonable, 
simple, practical and scientific income tax ” in his pamphlet on “ Income 
Tax Reform ” (London, 1915). Expressed 1 m plain language, it is that 
the tax should equal m times the taxable income raised to the nth power, 
where # is greater than unity and m is a small fraction. It will not be 
overlooked that this involves two arbitrary quantities, įm and #, and 
that the logarithmic calculation necessary would be too difficult to be 
understood or applied by the public generally. The writer has made 
many trials of different scales of logarithmic progression, upon such 
Information as was at the time available, so as to approach most nearly 
to the actual incidence of the tax at the present time. The materials 
for such a comparison are not easily arrived at, and probably do not 
exist in any complete form. The statistical tables furnished to the 
Royal Commission and contained in the Appendix to the Blue Book 
recently issued, give particulars of Super-tax applicable to incomes above 
£2,500, as shown in the following brief summary, which are of great 
interest. 


LARGE INCOMES, 1918-19. 
(From the Oficial Estimaiss of Super-tax.) 





Total of Taxable Income . š - £1,970,000,000 
Total of Incomes not exceeding £2,500. £1,680,000,000 


PR =e 


WPa that as many as 124 taxpayers have incomes exceeding 
£100, and averaging £197,000; 6,870 have incomes exceeding 
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£10,000, and averaging £23,660; 48,000 have incomes exceeding £2,500, 
and averaging £7,083. These are the persons liable to Super-tax. 
The total sum on which Super-tax is levied is £340,000,000. Another 
table shows the total taxable income of all persons liable to Income Tax 
at {1,970,000,000. From these facts it may, perhaps, be inferred that 
the difference of £1,630,000,000 is the taxable income of that great body 
of the population which has less than {2,500 a year. The total number 
of Income Taxpayers is not given in the returns, 

` Of this sum £469,600,000 is the taxable income of weekly wage- 
earners, which contributes £7,700,000 to the total of £296,000,000 which 
is the estimated net produce of the tax for the financial year 1918-19. 

An inspection of the scales of graduation worked out by logarithms 
led to the suggestion that equally good results might be obtained 
by a simpler method, involving processes of pure arithmetic only. Ifa 
relation could be devised between successive rates of tax such as that 
between any two persons ten times the taxable income should produce 
(10 + x) times the tax, the result would be a smooth graduation and 
the only unknown quantity remaining to be determined would be the 
‘initial rate of the tax. It is generally admitted that there are some 
incomes so low that they ought not to be taxed at all, and the tax if 
levied would be so small as not to be worth the trouble of collecting. 
-At present this amount is fixed at £130 a year. There is much difference 
of opinion on this head. Some would reduce it to £100 or even to £75 
a year. The Labour Party wish it increased to £250. If, however, it 
is not to mterfere with the smooth graduation of the tax, it will not be 
sufficient to excuse the persons having these small incomes from taxa- 
tion, without allowing to persons having larger incomes an exemption 
of the like amount by way of deduction from the income for taxation. 

If the theory of exemption from imcome tax of small incomes is that 
a certain amount of income is considered to be necessary to keep the 
taxpayer alive, and that he should have that sum free of any demand 
by the State, such a necessity applies to every taxpayer, whatever his 
aggregate Income may be. If, therefore, a person with an income of 
£100 is to be wholly exempt, a person with a gross income of £1,000 
should be taxed on £900 only; one with a gross income of £10,000 on 
£9,900, and one with a gross income of £100,000 on £99,900 only. The 
millionaire taxpayer requires just as much as the small taxpayer, and 
no more, to keep him alive. It is an additional recommendation of this 
view that it does not interfere with the smoothness of the graduation, 
but, on the contrary, makes that graduation still more advantageous to 
the poor taxpayer as against the rich. . 

Combining these two methods—of an allowance of a minimum sum 
of non-taxable income to every-taxpayer, which, for the present purpose, 
we will take at £100—it may be more or less in actual practice—and of 
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the system of tax increasing at a higher rate than income, which, for the 
present: purpose, we will take as 14 to 10, x being = 4—this also may be 
more or less in actual practice—we get the following result— 


6,258 8 


48,317 12 





The yield of such a tax might be diminished or increased by adopting 
a value of x less or greater than 4 or by lowering or increasing the initial 
Tate of 1'4: but the above example shows that a graduation might 
be adopted which would result in a tax low enough not to burden 
the poor taxpayer and high enough to produce a considerable revenue 
from the rich taxpayer and yet leave him a sum to spend at his own 
discretion, that would be adequate for any reasonable requirement. The 
legislature has greatly concerned itself about what is called the “ ability 
to pay,” which really means ability to live on what is left after payment, 
and has devised a number of allowances and exemptions intended to 
fit the burdens to the back of the poor taxpayer. 

The long series of exemptions began with that in favour of friendly 
societies, then was extended to premiums for life insurance ; and recently 
allowances have been made for children and wife. The low rate of tax in 
the earlier stages of the graduation would render all these unnecessary : 
while the high rate of tax in the later stages would render Super-tax and 
Excess Profits Duty equally unnecessary. The distinction between earned 
and unearned income might also disappear. We should thus arrive at a 
system which would substitute for the present complicated series of 
Return Forms a single form stating the total income of the taxpayer 
from all sources ; and would substitute for the present complicated and 
jumpy scales of taxation an unvarying scale. The assessor would only 
have to ascertain what the total income of the person to be assessed is, 
and would then, by reference to a standard table, fix the tax he is to pay. 
Few even of those who now enjoy exemptions and allowances would 
have ground to complain, for they would be in the same position as every 
other person having the same income; after the claims of the State had 
been satisfied, the whole remainder of their income would be at their 
own disposal. The paternal anxiety of the State as to the manner in 
which they may choose to apply what i. their own would be at rest. | 

Mr. f. E. Allen, in his book on The War Debt (of which Lord Colwyn, 
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as- Chairman of the Royal Commission, expressed a high aoai has 
suggested an even simpler method of smoothing the graduation, viz., 
by making the successive steps apply prospectively, instead of retro- 
spectively, as at present. Thus he would “tax the first £500 of all 
incomes at the uniform rate of 4s. in the £; the next £500 of all incomes 
at the uniform rate of 6s. in the £,” and so forth: but he adheres to the 
system of allowances, and would differentiate between bachelors and 
married men. 

The necessity for some smoothing of the graduation appears to be 
acknowledged by the authorities, for a footnote to the table of rates of 
Income Tax states that “ the application of the rate of tax appropriate 
to any given income is subject to the qualification that, where the income 
is slightly in excess of a limit at which the rate of tax changes or an abate- 
ment is reduced or ceases to apply the total tax payable is not to exceed 
the amount of tax on an income which reaches but does not exceed this 
limit plus the amount by which the income exceeds the limit.” In other 
words, if you gain £1 more income than you had, you may have to pay 
{1 more tax, but not more than £1. 

The principal objection to a smooth graduation appears to be grounded 
on the desire to maintain the method of collection at the source. That 
method itself, valuable as it is, can hardly be said to be perfect. It 
applies very largely to what is called ‘‘ unearned ” income, from which 
is deducted the full rate of 6s. in the £, leaving the taxpayer to recover 
from the Department of Inland Revenue any overcharge. Now there 
were in the whole 14 million claims for repayment of overcharged mcome 
tax made in the financial year 1918-19, and £27,000,000 had to be repaid 
by that Department in consequence. Of that, 477,500, amounting to 
£15,370,000, are described as “including graduated relief in respect of 
unearned income.” The practice of collecting at the source as now 
administered evidently causes much trouble and delay to the taxpayer, 
and much unnecessary work to the Department. 

It seems to us a strong recommendation of the smooth graduation 
we recommend, that it would render unnecessary these claims for 
repayment. When every taxpayer is required to make one single return 
of his income from all sources, it will be easy to show in it how much of 
that income has been already taxed at any of those sources, and the 
assessor, after referring to the table of tax applicable to the full income, 
has only to deduct the amount so paid already, and call upon the taxpayer 
for the balance. 

That it might even be practicable under a system of smooth gradua- 
tion not only to maintain but to extend very considerably the practice 
of collection at the source, is a matter on which we have a strong opinion, 
but which must be left to the genius of the administrative aythowities. 
to work out in detail. It is curious to observe that the rumour of a 
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possible collection of tax from wage-earners by their employers has 
aroused in both those bodies the fiercest hostility. The trade unions 
would not tolerate any method for deductions by employers from wages ; 
the employers would not consent to become collectors for the State, 
even if the inducement of a small commission or brokerage were held 
out to them. It may be that when a scheme meets the disapproval of 
both parties affected by it, it is nevertheless a good scheme after all: 
and that if it came into action and were found to work well, both parties 
would overcome their objections. There seems no reason why an income 
tax of 4s. 4d. should not be collected by stamps at the rate of a penny a 
week, as national insurance premiums are collected. Up to a certain 
limit, stamps might be used, and beyond that limit the existing arrange- 
ment for collection at the source might be adapted to a widely-extended 
sphere of operation. The result to be hoped for is that no person shotld 
escape his fair contribution to the needs of the nation, and that justice 
should thus be established as the essential principle of taxation. 

The Chief Inspector of Taxes gave some interesting evidence as to 
the functions of the local Commissioners of Income Tax. As the writer 
has for several years served in that capacity, first as an Additional Com- 
missioner and then as a General Commissioner for one of the most 
populous districts of London, he is not unfamiliar with the working of 
those bodies. The Additional Commissioners make the assessments on 
such facts as are laid before them by the Surveyors of Taxes. The 
General Commissioners hear appeals from those assessments. They also 
appoint from year to year the Collectors of Taxes, and they have authority 
to deal in a summary way: with defaulting collectors. Neither of those 
bodies of Commissioners receive any pay for their services, which occupy 
much of their time. Their existence, as bodies of independent men to 
whom an aggrieved income taxpayer may appeal, is calculated to be a 
valuable protection to the public against possible official encroachments 
or overcharges. It is, and it is to be hoped will long remain, one of those 
numerous instances in British policy in which voluntary and .unpaid 
service is found to fill a useful function in promoting the welfare of the 
community. 





Motor vans will never do for long-distance haulage work, but they are unquestionably 
OO a l O U l eroallent things for local deltwery work.” 
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= Current Transportation Problems 
l -By QEo. B. LIBSHNDEN, 
l Author of “ Industrial Trafo Management,” etc., eto. 
[In these. days of enhanced railway rates and indifferent service, the question of the 
substitution of Molor Transport for Rail Carriage ia ons of snoreasing tmportanos. 


Here we have an articles by a writer who has had long experience of both means af transit, 
and those opinions are worthy of serious attention. ] 


No. 1. Motor Transport v. Rail Transport 


T Editor has requested me to devote the first of this series of 
articles to the subject of motor transport, and to compare con- 
veyance by motor with conveyance by rai. Hence my original theme. 

Now, in my view, such a comparison cannot be made—or rather, 
if it be not made with most elaborate care and attention to detail it is 
likely to mislead, simply because the two methods of conveyance are 
entirely dissimilar, were intended by their original promoters to per- 
form (and in practice actually do perform), entirely different functions, 
and never can be made to displace each other. Some motor manuiac- 
turers there are, it is true, who, in their advertisements and personal 
interviews advise vanless firms to go in for mechanical transport and 
s0 make themselves independent of the railways, but that is what I 
venture to describe as unwise Sales talk—unwise because it is untrue, 
and is for that reason very apt (if not bound—which is the more likely) 
to affect prejudicially the mind of the buyer or intending buyer. 


The Province of the Motor-Van 

Wherein, then, lies the virtue and value of the motor-van? In 
brief: in the performance of that service which, strictly speaking, 1s 
not within the true province of the railways ; 4.¢., the service of cartage 
and delivery as distinct from the service of conveyance. 

- As everyone knows, the railways were originally designed to act as 
haulage ways (or iron roads) for privately-owned vehicles—carriages 
primarily—from one town to another; then heavyweight traffic which 
had hitherto been horsedrawn along the high roads began to pass along 
the lines; and lastly, lighter parcels were conveyed and, in some cases, 
delivered, but this delivery work was never contemplated by the pro- 
moters of the railways, nor is it prescribed for, as are the other SeTVICES, 
in the Acts of Parliament governing the railway. 

And it is there—that is to say, in the performance of the cartage 
work, either before or after the railway conveyance or for the distribu- 
tion of goods within a restricted area—where the mototevafi can: | 
undoubtedly be of infinite value when properly employed., 
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Long-Distance Deliveries Uneconomical a 

Thus, to send a 4ton load of biscuits—comprising say, forty different 
orders—irom Reading to London for delivery in the Metropolitan area 
would be an uneconomical proposition, inasmuch as it would take at 
least two days to perform such a journey and make that number of 
deliveries, and the cost would work out at not less than 35s. per ton’; 
whereas to bulk the traffic to London by rail and to deliver the goods 
thence by motor would be to effect the delivery of the consignment at 
a cost of—at the very outside—29s. 6d. per ton. 2 

Here are some short calculations which go to prove this— 








To cost of conveyance of— AE E 
e E ee 
9s. Gd. per ton . . 118 - 
Dehvery at, say 20a. per ton : $ . 4-6 
£5 18 - 
To cost of running— i 
Motor-van for two days at £3 10s. ne g ae 





As a matter of fact, £3 10s. per day for the running of a -motor-van 
is a low estimate; if it is desired to hire a van for a short period, a 
charge of £5 is usually imposed and that includes the supply of the 
driyer only, so that the hirer must needs send a second man with the 
vehicle to assist in the delivery work. 

Again, it would be thoroughly unsound, as a general rule, to sid 
cocoa from Bristol to London by motor for direct delivery, for there is 
a special cheap railway rate of 20s, 10d. per ton, in 2-ton lots, for the 
conveyance of that commodity between the points named, and by no: 
amount of planning could the cost of direct delivery by motor be-brought 
down to the same level as rail plus local delivery. For, to begin with, 
the distance by road between Bristol and London is about 118 miles, 
and it would not be possible to complete the journey there and back 
and to effect the delivery of (say) a 4-ton load to twenty different cus- 
tomers under three days, and that would mean—with the men’s lodging 
allowance and all included—an expense of at least £4 per day, or {12 
for the three days—an average cost of {3 per ton ; whereas, estimating 
the cost of delivery in London, if an outside carrier be employed, to be 
20s. per ton (a war-time figure), this, plus the-rail rate of 20s. 10d. 
per ton, would bring the total charge up to 40s. 10d. per ton—although; 
as a matter of fact, the rail rate of 20s. 10d. is a “ delivered ” rate (i.e, 
it includes delivery in London), and hence the cost of delivery by rail 
would undoubtedly be much lower than 40s. 10d., for the railway com- 
pany, even if they did claim an increase in their delivery charge, would 

.not demand so high a rate as 20s. per ton for cartage from the railway 
~ station to the customer’s shops. They dare not, as a matter of fact. 
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And, incidentally, there is another rate of 23s. 5d. per ton for the con- 
veyance of smaller quantities (less than 2 tons) of cocoa by rail from 
Bristol to London, so in any case it would be far cheaper to rail the 
traffic direct to London in small quantities than to send it by road, 
motor-borne to London. 


Exceptions which Prove the Rule 

True it is that occasions do arise—for instance, during the period of 
a strike of the railway employees, like that of the year 1911; or to 
meet some other special emergency: the catching of an export steamer 
with an urgent parcel, or to avoid a mill or factory having to close down 
for the want of a particular piece of machimery required to replace a 
sudden breakdown—when it may be found absolutely necessary to 
undertake the conveyance by motor vehicle irrespective of the distance 
and the cost of carriage by this means, but obviously emergency mea- 
sures will never do as a guide for the general conduct of the business 
of transportation and distribution. 


The Depot System 

No; -motor-vans will never do for long-distance haulage work, but 
they are unquestionably excellent things for local delivery work. And 
many large manufacturing firms, appreciating all this, have long since 
established depots in various parts of the country to which they send 
their products in bulk for distribution thence by motor-van to the 
outlying districts. 

Thus, one large Scottish firm of biscuit manufacturers have a depot 
in Plymouth to which they ship their traffic in bulk coastwise and 
deliver it to all of their customers within a radius of twenty miles. 
They have another in Southampton, and, of course, one in London, and 
so on all round the coast. 

Another Kentish firm send thcir goods up the Thames by barge to 
conveniently-situated depots along the river-side and deliver thence 
daily to practically every part of the city of London; whilst there are 
Liverpool firms who do precisely the same thing—t.e., they barge their 
goods up the River Mersey for distribution by mechanical conveyance 
in Manchester, Birmingham, and other places in the Midlands, and vice 
versé: firms in the Midlands with a market for their products in Liver- 
pool and Birkenhead, send their traffic in bulk down the river in canal 
or river craft to be handled at their depots in those places. 

Obviously, it is impossible to say what individual saving is effected 
by. this practice, but the fact that it is a well-established one, and is 
not only great but growing, is sufficient to justify the inexperienced in 
at least giving it a trial. ae 

And it is perhaps as well to be quite frank and say that grav@doubis - 
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and fears very often attend a trial of motor conveyance, for even if the 
vehiclé be employed on purely local work (s.¢., in delivering small con- 
signments direct from the factory to the consumer in the immediate 
vicinity, as distinct from delivering from a depot situated some con- 
siderable distance away to which large consignments have been for- 
warded coastwise or by rail), it is by no means an unknown thing for 
the van to get hung up on the road in the summer-time through some 
breakdown or other, or a collision. And in the winter these troubles 

- become more acute: motor vehicles will persist in skidding .on wet and 
slippery roads, and the snow has a nasty habit of impeding their 
progress, if not stopping it altogether ! 

But it is, of course, the broad view’ which one has to take of these 
matters: and if the gains—accruing from the elimination of waste 
through damage and loss in rail transit, and the greater satisfaction to 
the customer through having the goods conveyed from door to door in 
the one and same vehicle and fairly regular and dependable deliveries, 
as well as the cutting out of the profit charged by the outside carrier 
when he performs this work—be placed against the losses—resulting 
from delays and breakdowns on the road, and general upkeep of the 
vehicles and the periodical replacement of the old and worn-out ones— 
the balance will be found on the credit side. 


A Much-Required Improvement 

To conclude: I desire to take this opportunity to voice an opinion 
which I formed a long time ago—so long ago, in fact, that it has mean- 
time, through constant reconsideration, grown into a conviction, and 
that is this: to enable mechanically-propelled vehicles to be put to the 
fullest possible use they must be fitted with detachable containers 
capable of immediate placement or removal. 

It always grieves me to see a valuable piece of machinery, like the 
chassis of a motor-van, standing motionless and idle whilst the body of 
it is being loaded, when it might be profitably employed on its legitimate 
business—in moving traffic from place to place; and I feel positive the 
day will come when some bold business man, seeing the wisdom of this, 
will have his vehicles remodelled along the lines indicated above. 

_Of course; there is nothing new in this idea—for instance, the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire Railway Co. use containers—or “flat bottoms ” 
‘they call them—very extensively for the conveyance of cloth goods 
from certain of their stations, and by means of these “flat bottoms” 
the cost of a specified service has been reduced from 6}d. to four-fifths ,. 
of a penny per ton; whilst “sling ” furniture vans are common enough ` 
—and all it requires is the adaptation of the principle to motor-vans 
and, indeed, every other kind of mechanically-propelled vehicle. The 

* idea has been worked out splendidly in connection with certain types 
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of electric trucks: directly a “ platform” is loaded, the truck thrusts 
its lifting apparatus underneath it, lifts the whole load bodily up and 
runs away with it and deposits it at some place of discharge, whilst a 
second “platform” is being loaded—and so on throughout the day. 
There is no wastage—no standing still; the truck is running to and 
fro continuously! And think what a tremendous saving could be 
effected’ with motor-vans if they were constructed in a similar fashion. 
The “container,” the body or whatever you have a mind to call it, 
could be loaded overnight, so that the first thing the next morning the 
carriage could be backed underneath it, the container lowered and 
secured, and the load dispatched without any delay ; whereas now loads 
are not set up overnight for fear of injuring the tyres or springs of the 
vehicle. Yes, and now both men and machinery have to wait whilst 
loads are being man-handled ! 
An improvement in this direction is long overdue. 


+ + + 


Agreements with Travellers 
By F. SHHwHuL Ooorun, MLA., Barrister-al-Law 


[t must have occurred to many that the number of disputes that 
“ arise between travellers and their principals is unduly large. Quite 
an appreciable quantity of these disputes lead to litigation, with all its 
attendant anxiety and cost, and the number of such cases, reported 
from time to time in various legal publications, is some index of the 
prevalence of an evil which it is proposed briefly to examine. And if 
the disease be diagnosed, it should not be difficult to prescribe the 
remedy. The volume of business done through travellers is so large, 
and the number of persons acting as such so great, that it may be worth 
while to offer a few suggestions, for the consideration alike of travellers 
and their employers, with a view to minimising the possibilities of 
friction in their mutual relations. 

The substantial cause of the bulk of the disputes that arise is un- 
doubtedly the failure to define clearly in advance how the rights and 
liabilities of the parties are to be ascertained. In other words, the 
agreement between them is not sufficiently clear and explicit. In the 
case of many businesses, and especially in large businesses, no doubt 
the matter is adequately handled, but this is not always the case, par- 
ticularly in smaller concerns; and the results may be, and frequently 
are, disastrous, as is shown by many of the cases which have found tBeir i 
way into the law reports. : 

i 
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It would be easy to multiply illustrations, but two will suffice. In 
one case the agreement between the parties was contained solely in a 
letter from the principal to the traveller, in the following words: *“ Dear 
Sir,—I agree to pay you half profits on receipt of orders (provided the 
customer is good). [Then followed a list of prices upon which the profits 
were to be based.] Same applies to repeats on any accounts introduced 
by you. Yours truly, S—— G——.” The traveller, in this case, 
carried on various businesses of his own, in connection with which he 
travelled about the country, and in the course of so doing he obtained 
orders for other traders on commission. About ten months after the 
agreement, friction arose between the parties, and the principal wrote 
to the traveller, requiring the return of his samples, and refusing to allow 
the traveller to represent him further. Litigation ensued, and the chief 
points for decision in the action were (1) whether the traveller was 
entitled to any’ and what notice determining the agreement; and (2) 
whether the traveller’s right to commission on repeat orders continued 
after the termination of the agreement. The result was a carefully- 
considered judgment, bristling with law, and deciding (1) that there was 
no employment of the traveller by the principal in the strict sense, and 
that the relationship between the two might therefore be terminated at 
any time without notice; and (2) that, in spite of the termination of 
the agreement, the traveller was entitled to commission on all orders, 
whenever received, if they came from customers introduced by the 
traveller while the agreement subsisted. 

The second illustration is this. After an interview between the 
parties, at which terms were arranged, letters were exchanged incor- 
porating the material points. The employer wrote as follows: “ En- 
closed you will find the list of places that you are not to call upon, and 

- also have enclosed the terms of the interview as follows: salary, £1 per 
week, and commission at the rate of 5 per cent. on any order brought 
in by you and repeats.” The traveller replied thus: “ To make it more 
clear I must have the commission on all accounts I open including all 
repeat orders whether they are actually handed to me or posted on 
direct to you. You can quite understand that it would be most unfair 
to me to have to keep calling upon a firm or firms working up business 
and they were to post the order on to you instead of handing it to me 
or posting it to me.” The agreement could be terminated by either 
party on giving one month’s notice, and it was duly terminated accord- 
ingly. Afterwards the traveller claimed to be entitled to commission 
on orders given after the termination of the agreement by customers 
introduced by him durmg its currency. The Judge before whom the 
case came was of opinion that, on the true construction of the letters, 

. the trqveller’s contention was incorrect, but, as he was unable to dis- 

* tinguish the case from that which is the subject of the first illustration, 
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he gave judgment in favour of the traveller. The case then went to the 
Court of Appeal, which reversed the decision, holding that the first case 
Now episodes such as those above described, though possibly bene- 
ficial to lawyers, are exceedingly unsatisfactory from the business point 
of view ; and, though it can scarcely be said that it is always possible 
to avoid disputes, developing into litigation, yet in the vast majority of 
cases it should, by the exercise of a little foresight, be comparatively 
easy to do so. By taking the precaution of insisting upon a clear and 
sufficiently detailed agreement, the possibility of difficulties may be 
very greatly reduced. 

As regards the precise form the agreement should take, it is not 
possible to lay down any rule, but a few general observations may be 
of assistance. It is hardly necessary to point out to busmess men that 


These disadvantages are multiplied should the telephone be the medium 
of communication. Nor is the exchange of letters a satisfactory method 
of formulating an agreement, especially if several letters pass from both 
sides. Letters are apt to be written too hastily, without due apprecia- 
tion of all the possibilities and without consideration as to the meaning 
of words. If A is corresponding with B; A may intend one thing and 
think that he is expressing it, whilst B may intend another and may thmk 
that A is expressing what B intends. Ultimately a Judge may hold that 
their letters show that they intended something which neither of them, 
in fact, intended. Moreover, matters which turn out to be essential 
may be omitted. Further, it not infrequently happens that persons 
neglect to stamp letters which constitute agreements, with the result 
that, should it become necessary to enforce an agreement, instead of 
sixpence, more than four hundred times that sum bas to be paid On 
the whole, then, it may be said that agreements with travellers should 
not be made by correspondence, unless extreme care is exercised. 

The wisest course in general is undoubtedly to consult a solicitor, 
who will prepare a formal agreement on the lines required. Such an 
agreement need not in the great majority of cases be anything more 
than a short document, but the solicitor brings to his task the skill and 
experience in drafting which few laymen possess. On taking his client’s 
instructions he will, if necessary, make suggestions to cover matters not 
provided for, and having ascertained what his client’s intentions are, he 
will proceed in due course to express them in clear and unambiguous 
language. Prevention is better than cure, and the expense may be 
regarded as a premium of insurance against disputes. 

Amongst the matters which should be provided for in any travetler’s, 
agreement a few may be mentioned. In the first place it should be ' 
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made clear whether the contract is a contract of employment or not. 

If it is, then the relation between the parties is that of master and ser- 

_ vant with all its legal consequences. If not, the relation is that of 
principal and agent, with its corresponding legal consequences. There 
is overlapping, of course, since the servant will be acting as agent in 
his dealings with customers. In either case, but more particularly in 
the case of a contract of employment, provision should be made for the 
termination of the relationship by specified notice. 

The rates of commission, and the salary and allowance for expenses 

` (if any), will, of course, be clearly stated. Whether the commission is 
to be paid on orders obtained by the traveller and accepted, or on orders 
obtained by the traveller and actually fulfilled, or on orders actually 
paid for, should be definitely agreed. When the commission is to be 
payable also requires to be provided for. Is it to be on acceptance of 
the order, or on actual payment? Is it to be paid monthly, or at what 
intervals, and on what dates? If the traveller is authorised to collect 
payment, is he to be allowed to deduct his commission on accounting ? 
All these and other matters ought to be set down in black and white. 

The question of repeat orders should be dealt with in such a way as 
to preclude any appreciable possibility of disagreement. Is the traveller 
to have ths benefit of repeat orders by customers introduced by him, if 
such orders are given direct to the principal without the traveller’s 
intervention? Is he to have the benefit of them if given after the 
termination of the relationship? If he is to receive commission on orders 
actually paid for, is he to benefit if the order is received before, and the 
payment made after, his employment has ended? Matters of this kind 
require to be thought out with some care. Hence the drawbacks of 
haste, and the advantages of skilled assistance. 

It seems somewhat surprising, in view of the enormous race of 
travellers, that there exists no standard skeleton form of agreement, 
purchasable at the stationer’s, and adaptable to the parties’ needs. It 
is probably true that, did such a form exist, a great many disputes and 
difficulties would be avoided, though certainly not all. For it is obvious 
that the varying conditions of the traveller’s employment, or service, 
or agency, cannot be provided for on the same definite basis. But there 
are certain points (some of which have been indicated above), entering 
into almost all of such contracts, concerning which provision should be 
made, and, to insure the inclusion of these, the form might be useful if 
only as a reminder. Any such form, however, whether of a tenancy 
agreement, or of a will, or of anything else, can be but a very imperfect 
substitute for a document prepared ad hoc.  - 

There is another class of disputes between travellers and their 

«émployers to which attention may be briefly drawn in conclusion. It 
owes its origin to defective account keeping on the part of one, or other, 
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or both, of the parties. It is not unknown to the Law Courts for a 
protracted inquiry to be held as to what sum, if anything, is due to a 
traveller ; and masses of orders, and invoices, and receipts, and so-called 
accounts and other documents are scrutinised, and elaborate calculations - 
made, and expense is incurred out of all reasonable proportion to the 
amount involved. It is unbusiness-like methods, whether in correspon- 
dence, or m book-keeping, or in anything else, which lead so often to 
busmess trouble. 


The Relation of Good Lighting 
to Safety 


ga the workmen’s compensation law was enacted and insurance 
companies assumed the employers’ liability, the accident investigators 
of the insurance companies have proved that many accidents heretofore 
ascribed to “ carelessness,” “ falls,” etc., are directly due to inadequate 
lighting. The public are more or less familiar with curves showing the 
increase of the accident rate witb the decrease of the number of hours 
of natural light each day throughout the year. Such curves strongly 
indicate that artificial light influences the safety of industrial workers, 
but they do not specifically prove it : it has remained for the insurance 
companies to gather the evidence in a manner which leaves no doubt. 
With their highly specialised organisation, which seeks to get at and 
remove the cause of industrial accidents, they have indicated poor lighting 
as causing directly and mdirectly an enormous number of deaths and 
maimed and injured bodies. A well-lighted factory is given preference 
for group insurance and a poorly-lighted one is penalised from 2 to 5 
per cent. of the premium, and msurance is made only on condition that 
the lighting is improved. Insurance companies have an indisputable 
argument for better lighting, which is based upon experience. 

As an instance in point, the State of Wisconsin (U.S.A.) has, through 
its Industrial Commission, accumulated data from which it is estimated 
that for the year 1915 sufficient time was lost in Wisconsin factories, due 
to industrial accidents, to be equivalent to 6,300 workmen being unem- 
ployed for a whole year. The salary value of these men for that time is 
£800, 000. During that year workmen received £200,000 as compensation 
for injuries. If we agree that of the total of this loss, amounting to 
£800,000, one-quarter thereof can be attributed to poor lighting, then” 
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we have a loss from bad lighting of approximately £200,000. No more 
striking illustration could be given of the actual value of good illumina- 
tion, and how it pays insurance companies as well as millowners to avoid 
` „accidents by the provision of ample light. 


Stopped Cheques 


ee ee cso 

on this subject, but one which is very instructive for the guidance 
or warning of business men. Indeed, it goes to show that the stopping 
of a cheque is a very qualified protection or remedy. Smith gives 
Robinson a cheque for £100 on the X Bank at its branch in Oxford Street. 
Robinson presents it at that bank’s branch in Victoria Street, where 
be obtains cash for it. Before it is thus presented, Smith has written 
to the Oxford Street branch not to pay, and that letter was received at 
the Oxford Street branch before the cheque was paid across the counter 
in Victoria Street. When the manager in Victoria Street paid, he did 
not know that the cheque had been stopped. The stopping letter was 
received in Oxford Street on Monday, 4th February, and the cashing in 
Victoria Street was not until Friday, the 8th. Thus, if there was any 
duty on the Oxford Street manager to communicate the stoppage to all 
other branches there was ample time to have done so, whether he was 
to do it direct or through his head office. 

In these circumstances Smith refused to allow the money to be 
charged to his account. The bank was thus compelled to sue him for 
the £100, as money paid in due course of business in terms of his cheque. 
Judgment has been given for the bank. The ground is that the cheque 
was paid in good faith in the ordinary course of business, and that notice 
to one branch is not notice to any other. This must therefore negative 
the idea of any duty on the bank to communicate or circulate the fact 
of stoppage. 

. Clearly, therefore, it is not enough to write to the branch of the 
office on which the cheque is drawn. Communication should at least be 
made with that branch and the head office, and also with any branches in 
or near the place of the payee’s residence or place of business. Probably 
the head office would circularise all branches if requested to do so, and 
if the stopper of the cheque bore the expense. Of course, a good deal 

can Be done by telephone, but that, though extremely useful, has the 
disadvantage of not preserving any record. 
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< Wages and Production 


By P. D. Laaya, F.O.A. 


LTHOUGH we cannot at present apply any satisfactory measure of 
value to the product of each day’s human effort put forth by an 
individual, yet it is a fact that all human effort has a measurable definite 


any work whatever. . l 
The lack of adequate means of comparing wages and productien—, 
measuring the value of one against the value of the other—is a serious 
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matter, in view especially of the stage of socialistic and collectivist devel- 
opment which has now been reached in modern civilised communities, 
because it enables the most appalling dishonesty to be perpetrated—often 
quite unknowingly—by one individual—called the worker—against 
another—called the employer—to the great disadvantage of the com- 
munity; and so used have we become to this form of dishonesty that 
it passes unnoticed ; it is accepted almost as a matter of course. That 
there is any connection between wages and production—although really 
a mere matter of common sense—is so unusual a suggestion as to seem 
almost like a new thought. 


Wages a Part of Production 

And yet it is only out of production that wages can come—the payment 
of wages is a distribution of a part of the product arising from the organised 
co-operation of human effort. The capacity for production is increased 
enormously by intelligent co-operation and combination. In an ele- 
mentary uncivilised community each man must till the ground, and hunt, 
and build, and spin, and cook, and clean for himself—there is no intelligent 
co-operation in human effort. 

But there is one great advantage in such an elementary uncivilised 
community, and it is that every man knows that he can have nothing 
but that which he gains by his own labour, and thus he has a direct and 
undeniable incentive to work—and to work hard. If such an elementary 
uncivilised community could be provided with an effective form of 
government limited to the protection of life and property against ‘the 
depredations of lawless neighbours, it would have many advantages over 
a form of government, which is now too common, and which may be 
described as the impotent paternal form of government, promising every- 
thing, but alas quite unable to carry out its promises; and which while 
purporting to give increased individual liberty, employs, at the public 
expense, an ever-increasing number of officials who exercise power over 
each individual member of the community, often against his will 

It is interesting here to note that Professor Dicey, in his work on Law 
and Opinion in England, divides the nineteenth century into three periods 
—the first reactionary in character and marked by legislative inertia, 
extended to 1830; the second, a period of active legislative reform— 
attributable to the influence of Bentham and his individualistic doctrines 
—lasted from 1830 to 1865; and the third period down to 1913, a time 
of growing socialistic and collectivist views, at first theoretic, but becoming 
gradually crystallised in legislative form represented by such statutes as 
the Old Age Pensions Act, the National Insurance Act, the Trade Disputes 
Act of 1906, the Trade Union Act of 1915, and the Coal Mines Regulation 
Actaof 1918—all these Acts purporting to be expressions of public opinion 

“as it ekisted before the war. It will be observed that they all run 
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completely counter to the wholesome principle laid down in 1859 by 
Jobn Stuart Mill in his Essay on Liberty. He said— 

The only purpose far which power can be rightfully exercised over any member 


a civilised community against his will is to prevent harm to others. His own 
goad, either ysical or moral, is not a sufficient warranty. He cannot y 
to do or forbear, because it will be better for him to do so, because 


it will make him happier, because, in the opinion of others, to do so would be 
wise or even right. 

It is probable that many liberty-loving Englishmen are sighing for a 
return to the individual liberty of the days of John Stuart Mill 


Civilisation Develops Organised Combination 

One great difference between an uncivilised and a civilised community 
is that the civilised community always develops organised combination, 
aiming at the greatest possible production of all which man needs or 
desires. This organised combination in industry is a complex and 
delicate machine consisting of many parts—each part having a different 
duty and each duty needing the efficient exercise of a different kind of 
human effort. But such an organised combination can work wonders 
in the way of increasing production if it is intelligently directed, and if 
it is an efficient machine—that is if all its many parts are working well, 
and with complete co-ordination. Nothing but organised co-operation 
of this kind can offer full scope and opportunity for the discovery and the 
employment, to the best advantage, of the many different kinds of ability 
in human effort. 

Ability is not of course possessed by all in equal degree, some kinds 
of ability are uncommon, some are very rarely found. All useful human 
effort needs the exercise of both energy and benevolent intelligence. 
Energy without benevolent intelligence has no value, it is nothing but 
force, and natural force, unless directed by some degree of benevolent 
intelligence, is dangerous—mere force is like fire, a good servant but a 
bad master. 

While a community remains uncivilised there is no scope for the 
efficient use of the higher kinds of human effort represented by exceptional 
ability, and the rarer degrees of intelligence—each individual must till 
and hunt and build and spin for himselfi—these occupations needing only 
the exercise of intelligent muscular energy which all possess in common, 
though in different degrees. There are no opportunities suited for the 
exercise of the finer and the rarer qualities of human effort such as that 
which is capable of organising and directing industrial co-operation, 80 
advantageous in the common interests. We come then to this—that m 
an uncivilised community each man must laboriously produce for himself, 
but with this there is the great advantage of a visible connection between 
his reward and his production—whereas in a civilised community there is ~ 
organised combination for production in the common interests of all, but™ 
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—although the principle remains precisely the same—there is no visible 
connection between wages and production, and it is this which is respon- 
sible for the widespread labour troubles at the present time. The idea of 
wages or reward is completely severed and divorced from the idea of 
production. 


Value of Wages 

And yet it is now commonly acknowledged-and well understood that 
wages can really only be said to be high or low according to the quantity 
of goods or services which can immediately be had in exchange for those 
wages. If wages are doubled it is no advantage if prices are also doubled. 
The quantity of goods which can be had in exchange for money depends, 
of course, upon the cost of producing those goods, and as practically the’ 
whole cost consists of the cost of the exercise, at some time or other, of 
human effort, therefore the greater the quantity of goods which the effort 
of one individual can produce in a day, the greater the real wages which 
can be available for that individual. This must be so, and it brings us 
face to face with the fact that in organised combinations, as in all other 
fields of work, each day’s human effort of every individual has a measur- 
able definite exchangeable value according to the number of units pro- 
duced by the exercise of his energy and intelligence, and he should 
receive an adequate measured reward and no more. As stated above, 
in an uncivilised community the connection between wages and production 
is visible, and although in a civilised community the connection exists 
just the same, it is obscured and invisible. All possible means should 
be adopted to remedy this unsound condition of affairs, and these may 
include the following— 

(a) Make the facts widely known ; 

(5) Develop the study and application of scientific management. 

It should be made widely known that the true meaning of the word 
wages is the amount paid to a worker for his work in exchange for the 
value of that which his work produces. It is a question of barter—each 
worker giving value purporting to be equivalent to that which he receives. 
A worker who produces nothing is entitled to nothing. The value of 
work depends, not upon the time occupied, but upon the personal cha- 
racter, ability, and skill of the worker, and the energy which he puts into 
his work. There can be no right to what is called a living wage except 
in exchange for the exercise of a quality and quantity’ of human effort 
resulting in a unit of production equal to the commodities for which the 
amount of that wage can immediately be exchanged. In modern demo- 
cracies popular thought has strayed far away from this basic truth, but 
_ we must get back to it. Wages represent value bartered in exchange for 

uman effort, and the term “ wages ” includes—in the widest sense—not 
only weekly wages, but also monthly salaries, commissions, fees, and even 
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yearly profits. The amount in each case should be dependerit.upon the 
personal character, ability, skill, and energy which the worker puts mto 
his work. How often are these virtues the controlling factors in fixmg 
wages—again using the word “ wages ” in its widest sense—to-day? If 
the answer is that these virtues are not often to-day the controlling factors, 
then every thinking man, whatever his position, will admit that they 
ought to be so, and therefore that we are at present on unsound Imes. 
Man, if he would have, must himself make, and with a knowledge of this 
fact a man will not be misled by such clap-trap as is implied by the term 
“ Wwage-slave.” The term “ wage-slave ” is likely to mislead those who 
are not in the habit of thinking things out for themselves, and whose 
minds are therefore easily confused by the vast complications in the social 
structure of a modern civilised community. 


All Workers are Producers 

Then as to the meaning of the term “ production ”—all workers of 
whatever grade and in whatever capacity employed are producers m the 
true sense of the word. It is a mistake to suppose that the terms “ pro- 
ducers ” and “ production ” are limited to the work of those employed in 
factories and in directly constructive work of various kinds. This is a 
narrow view. Every worker in our social system from the boot-black 
to the banker, the whole range of workers, including street-sweepers, 
household servants, valets, waiters, liftmen, railway porters, ticket 
collectors, taximen, clerks, managers, merchants, all are helping produc- 
tion forward, which is the object of all work. Everyone should realise, 
this, and should know that by good and efficient work he is assisting to 
drive the industrial machine, upon the smooth working of which our 
national prosperity depends. Everyone, in his work, should have 
constantly in view what may be called the object-sense, and should take 
care that he “ delivers the goods ” to the very best of his ability. 
_ In the absence of a satisfactory measure of value of individual human 
effort, the resulting production is at present necessarily divided in a 
somewhat arbitrary manner. Thus we pay workmen and some clerical 
workers a fixed sum each week, generally without any direct check upon 
the value of their work during that week. One man may have been 
industrious and efficient and another lary and careless, but each may 
take the same share of production. This is not right, but how can it be 
avoided? We need to get nearer to linking up individual- weekly or 
monthly division—that is to say, weekly or monthly wages—with indi- 
vidual weekly or monthly production. If this could be done, it would 
inevitably increase the interest of the worker in his daily work to the 
great advantage of himself and of the community. . l 

Weekly or monthly wage-earners, although there is yet no link between 
that ‘part of the value-of.the production which they appropriate in the 
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form of wages and the value of the production which they individually 
contribute, have a preference or first call upon production—they are paid 
whether there is anything in the form of profit left for the owner to appro- 
priate as his wages or not, in other words, whether production, in the 
case of a particular undertaking, is carried on at a profit or at a loss to the 
owner. 


Strikes Stop the Wages Fund 

In this respect weekly wage-eamers are in a kind of privileged 
position in a civilised community altogether superior to that which an 
individual worker could occupy in an uncivilised community when each 
man must work: till the ground, hunt, build, and spin for himself, and 
can only get out what he puts in, for in that case his wages—the things 
which represent his wages—food, shelter, and clothing, he himself pro- 
duces by his personal effort. In such an uncivilised community strikes 
would be unthinkable: they would re-act directly on the strikers, and 
in a civilised community they re-act just as surely on the strikers, in 
common with the whole community—the effect is equally to stop pro- 
duction out of which alone wages arise, in other words, the wages fund 
is stopped—in order to get more wages. In a civilised community the - 
use of the strike weapon should be legitimate only if really necessary as 
the sole means available to secure to the worker his fair share of produc- 
tion in the form of wages. When used to appropriate forcibly more than 
his fair share—which share obviously depends directly upon his individual 
output—a strike tends to discourage, if not to stop, all enterprise, because 
if one-class of workers is allowed to refuse to work except on condition 
that it receives more than its fair share of production, there will remain 
less than the fair share for each of the other classes of workers, whose aid 
is equally necessary in the productive industrial combinations of a 
civilised community. Thus the strike weapon, improperly used, leads 
to starvation and anarchy. The root of the trouble in civilised com- 
munities is really this one question of the equitable division of 
production. If we could get common agreement that this is really the 
sole question we should have made some advance, because then the fact 
that all classes of workers are interested in obtaining the greatest possible 
volume of production would be plainer to all. The larger the cake the 
larger the slice which each can take—it must be bad policy to stop the 
making, or to reduce the size, of the cake with the object of getting a larger 
slice. 

We are apt, in the social complications of a modern State, to overlook 
the paramount importance of systematically developing the science of 
measuring the comparative value of each class of work, for upon this 
sosence depends the whole question of the fair division of production 
amongst the different classes of producers. It is a root subject which 
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should be kept steadily in the minds of statesmen. That no class of 
producers can in the long run obtain more than its fair share of production 
should be explained in simple language to the people by means of suitable 
propaganda, circulated throughout the country by leaflets, posters, 
advertisements, and addresses by qualified speakers. It should be made 
the very foundation of all education in a democratic State—the individual 
units of which must govern themselves—for otherwise they have not the 
necessary knowledge to enable them to judge wisely in selecting their 
representatives to govern the country, and they are wholly unarmed 
against the unsound doctrines constantly preached by agitators. 

If the workers had the elements of sound economic knowledge they 
would realise the necessary connection which exists between good wages 
and efficient work, and they would further realise that production is the 
only fund out of which their wages can be paid, and further they would 
understand the irreparable damage and curtailment of production which 
results from unwise strikes, leading always nearer to starvation and 
anarchy, the worst horrors of which always fall upon the workers them- 
selves. In these days extensive machinery exists in the form of impartial 
tribunals to adjudicate upon every question which can arise between 
workers and their employers, and the strike weapon should never be 
resorted to. 


Abolish Envy and Class Hatred 

We must get to understand the fact—it appeals to our common 
sense—that envy and class hatred must be put behind us: they are of 
use to nobody except to the agitator—and we must set before us and 
perform good, healthy, honest work which produces more and more, out 
of which will come more and more wages, which in their turn will be 
exchangeable for more and more commodities as they are produced in 
greater and greater volume. Unless we produce more pet individual, it 
is against common sense to argue that we can get more, and yet it is 
sometimes held that the way to get more is to produce less per individual. 

The popular cries, “ Capital versus Labour,” “ Capitalists versus 
Workers,” and so on, are all based on misapprehension of the facts. The 
question is not Capital versus Labour, but is really Workers of one kind 
versus Workers of another kind—workers who are naturally energetic, 
industrious, and saving, and who, as a class possess capital and con- 
siderable ability on the one hand, versws workers who are easy-going, 
complaisant, and generous—who like to -spend as they get—and who 
own little or nothing, on the other. Capital is saved work, work done in 
the past, and not spent. As an illustration, take the case of two men, 
A and B, with equal families and equal wages, each cultivates, in his 
spare time, an acre of potatoes yielding an equal crop. A consumes ail 
his potatoes; B, more imdustrious and frugal, saves. half is crop 
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of potatoes, which he sells and invests the proceeds, and he makes a 
wheelbarrow also in his spare time. B has become a capitalist. 

B, the capitalist, may bave invested the proceeds of the sale of half 
his crop of potatoes by lending the money at interest to another man, 
thus enabling that other man to employ and pay a carpenter to make 
him a wheelbarrow, thereby incidentally increasing employment. Those 
two wheelbarrows will last for years,and they represent a true picture of 
capital and of the origin of capital. It is obvious that B’s industrious 
and saving habits are beneficial, not only- to himself, but also to others 
who form the community, and should be encouraged and his property 
protected. i 
f Consider another case of two men, C and D, with equal families and 
equal wages ; in this case each man saves, and ultimately each accumu- 
lates £500. They then each start a different kind of manufacturing 
enterprise, using their saved money to buy the necessary plant and 
machimery. C, lacking sound judgment and organising ability, loses his 
capital; D, possessing these qualifications, in addition to industrious and 
saving habits, succeeds, and out of his annual savings from time to time- 
enlarges his factory—thus providing employment for an increasing 
number of workers. Both C and D, by investing their savings in profit- 
seeking industry, have incidentally provided employment for workers, 
and are public benefactors. This case illustrates the need of rewarding 
capital risked in trade witb a share of production amounting to more 
than the interest which could be earned with practically no risk by 
investing it in gilt-edged securities. An adequate reward is obviously 
necessary in order to induce owners to risk the loss of their capital by 
investing it in trade. i 


What is Capital ? 

Capital consists of the tools of mdustry and of stock in trade, both 
being needed to co-operate with human effort in production and distribu- 
tion. These tools include buildings, plant, and machinery, and always 
represent saved work done in the past, and not spent. Capital is neces- 
sary for use in industry, and in the interests of the community capital 
must be protected, and it should be in the hands—not of the State—but 
of those best able to use it to the greatest advantage in production. 
Capital invested in industry is always at risk, and is often lost in 
unsuccessful undertakings, out of which, however, in the meantime the 
individual workers, other than the owners, have been well paid. 

Capital is entitled to take a fair share of production—if this share 
is sometimes large in successful industries, yet it must be remembered 
that capital gets nothing at all, and may itself be destroyed in unsuccessful 

gr industries. Great captains of industry with incomes of £50,000 or 
£100,000 a year, derived from the investment of their capital, and the 
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exercise of their personal ability, are great benefactors to the community. 
It is the amount a man spends unreasonably on himself, not the amount 
he earns, which denotes the spendthrift. Most industrious and successful 
men who accumulate great fortunes are great workers and-lead frugal lives, 


Development of Scientific Management 


- Turning now to the question of the development of the study and 
application of scientific management in the factory, and the methods of 
giving rewards measured according to individual efficiency, it will be 
found that this science has made the greatest progress in the United 
States. This progress has been attained by means of an exact time study 
of each job, including an examination of the machinery, the speeds, the 
feed, the tools and other details necessary to enable the work to be done 
by a worker of average ability in the shortest possible time, and mar- 
vellous results have been obtained. The names of such men as Taylor, 
Halsey, Gantt, Gilbreth and others will occur to those familiar with the 
literature on the subject. But we need not only to advance this study in the 
factory, we need also to seek to apply similar principles outside the factory. 

All workers shouldbe taught to cultivate the object-sense, and should 
understand that the principle of barter, value for value, underlies the whole 
social structure of the most highly developed modern State just as surely, 
and in just as complete a form as when it is seen in actual operation in 
uncivilised communities. Barter is a natural law, an unalterable economic 
law. 

The value of the human effort which each individual is capable of 
putting forth varies enormously—and human effort, to be of any value 
at all, must always be accompanied by some degree of benevolent intelli- 
gence. Mere force has no value. Undirected force is not only valueless 
but dangerous, for it is more likely to destroy than to produce. The 
different degrees of human effort in the order of their value include the 
following— 

Creative ability, linked with sound judgment, enabling an individual 
to solve complex problems and to see far ahead, a delicate and well- 


alertness, and the gift of successful leadership. 

Operative and clerical work, needing various degrees of skill, descend- 
ing gradually to that human- effort which combines the smallest share 
of mtelligence with muscular energy. Mere force, as previously stated, 
has no value. 
~ Some people still suggest with apparent seriousness that the work 
of any one man is equal in value to that of any other man. On thjs qts- 
Goes mitereeting “to: Kote some secant observations: By Mre WA 
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Appleton, the Secretary of the General Federation of Trade Unions. 


He says— | 

Men and women write loosely of human equality. Too often they are confused 
between equality of right and equality of capacity. There is little contention 
over the to equality af ght, but very few attempt to argue equality of 
capacity. The differences that exist are numerous and obvious, and any safe 
attempts to equalse must involve the severest and the highest form of education, 
and these attempts will occupy centuries. Any levelling capacities by hasty or 


ill-considered. will immediately and disastrously reduce the standard and 
the quality of production both in material and things intellectual. The 
imposition of equality by Act of Parliament is inconceivable. No one 


formed by different individuals. ... the interests of the community, it may 
be held as a general rule that men and women should be paid, not according to 
the time they labour, but according to the effort made and the value of the work 
performed. 

_ In discussing the question of the great differences in the capacities of 
individuals, Mr. Leonard J. Martin recently made some suggestive 
observations. He said— 

Why one man’s actions are followed by succesa while another man, who started 
as his a t equal mentally, yaicaliy, and financially, is for ever hunted by 
failure, { cannot easily discover; but I believe that one day science, and probably 
chemical science, solve the riddle. ... I am beginning to believe in the 
chemistry of the brain; it is not improbable that before long our post-war scientists 
may discover that the human brain activities are the natural outcome of the action 
of something analogous to chemical fluids, and therefore brain action may in time 
become subject to control and direction. ... Why is one man attracted by what 
is regarded as inferior by another man? Education and social circumstances may 
have n to do with it; but it may be that what is seen or heard or done has 
the action o e ee eee : 
.. . If the chemistry ot the brain and the action on the individual of th t 
rays arising from our daily dasociationa could be expounded successfully, lives 
might then perhaps be ordered under a sort of scientific direction, . . . It is not. 
merely that a melancholy person is unpopular. There is something which is 
acting on his mind or his character which produces a condition analogous to the 

of a white and red chemical which produces black. That man’s present 
and future condition will always be of the same melancholy tinge unless and until 
his mind is brought under the chemical influence of a new set of thought rays. 
.. . Every material part of the human body can be reduced to chemical ; 
Y DOODT EED OEE AT ATO A aE eS ele con- 
sciousness, and everything t happens to us in our experience, and all that 
happens to other people, will have a logical explanation.” 


The late Mr. F. W. Taylor, M.E., Sc.D., Past President of the American ` 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, who was so intimately connected with 
the development ọf time study in the United States, and who was the 
author of many able and interesting papers on the principles of scientific 


management, wrote as follows— p 
There is a general principle which should be appreciated by all of those who 
are especially interested in the management of men. The reward, if it is to be 
a CHective in stimulating men to do their best work, must come soon after the work 
done. But few men are able to look forward for more than a week, or 
perhaps at most a month, and work hard for a reward which they are to receive 

at the eng.ef this time. 
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The average workman must be able to measure what he has accomplished and 
clearly see his reward at the end of each day if he is to do his best... . This is 
one of the principal reasons why co-operation or profit-sharing, either through 
selling stock to the loyees, or through dividends on es received at the end 
of the year, etc., have been, at the best, only midi efective ln simulating men 
to hard work. The nice time which they are sure to have to-day if they take 

easily and go slowly, proves more attractive than steady hard work with a 
le reward to be shared with others six months later. second reason for 
the inefficiency of profit-sharing schemes has been that no form of co-operation 


incentive to exertion than a desire for the general welfare. The few misplaced 
drones who do the loafing, and share equally m the profits with the rest, under 
co-operation are sure to drag the better men down towards thetr level. 


Mr. Taylor’s methods had very remarkable results. Thus, to take 


a few cases, out of the many examples which he gave— 
_1. A gang of pig-iron handlers were loading on the average about 12} tons 
man per day at an average wage of $1:15 per day. This was gradually 
upon until the pig-iron was handled at the rate of 47} tons per man 
e a en ee fis ig hod plea re, As al rl pane Na ; 
2. A gang of ore-shovellers was so organised as to give the following improved 
results in the third year of working under the new : 


Old Plan. New Plan. 
The number of yard labourers was reduced down ) . 
from between . f : : . 400 & 600 to 140 
about 
‘Average number of tons per man per day 16 59 
»  @armings per man day . . $116 $1°88 
5 cost of handling a of 2,240 Ib. $0072 30-033 


And in computing the low cost of $0038 per ton, the office and tool room expenses, 
and the es of all labour superintendents, foremen, clerks, time-study men, 
etc., are included. 

8. Girls employed in inspecting and passing small balls made of hardened steel, 
used in bicycle bearings, had their work so systematised that the final outcome 
of all the changes was that 35 girls did the work formerly done by 120, that the 
- accuracy of the work at the higher speed was two-thirds greater than at the 
former slow speed. 

The good that came to the gils was— 

First. That they averaged from 80 to 100 per cent. higher wages than they 


formerly ‘received. 
Second. That thelr hours of work were shortened from 104 to 8} per day, 
with a Saturday half-holiday; and were given four recreation periods, pro- 
y distributed through day, made over-working impossible for a 
ealthy girl : 


The benefits which came to the employer from these changes were— 

First. A substantial improvement in the quality of the product. 

Second. r E P ee E E 
expense involved in clerical work, teachers, time-study, over-inspectors, and in 
paying higher wages. ` 
Third. That the most friendly relations existed between the management and 
the employees, which rendered labonr troubles of any kind or a strike impossible. 

In Great Britain we have an enormous latent reserve of wealth, in 
the form of possible increased production, which we may easily turn into 
realised wealth, if we will only work hard and efficiently during working u» 
hours. Then there would be no trouble about wages, for all might Soon 
have more than they could consume, and there would be no trouble about 
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hours of work, for all might soon have ample leisure. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the good which might come to each individual worker in 
this country might soon be even greater than the good which came to 
each of tbe individual workers employed in the several actual cases just 
qvoted. Let us then ponder this obscure and difficult subject, and 
consider how best we may spread the knowledge of economic facts 
among the workers, and improve and apply the science of measuring 
individual efficiency, so that we may greatly increase our production and 
add to our efficiency by all possible means. This is the only practicable 
way to provide really higher wages in shorter hours, thereby helping to 
make our country a happy and contented land, fit for heroes to live in. 
# # st 


Costing as a Sign-post to E-fficiency 


By Ð. Mues Tayion, F.0.A4., Cos Consultant 


T is no reason why a costing scheme—carefully designed and 
intelligently applied—should fail to win enormous dividends on the 
cost of operating. 

Unfortunately, a very big proportion of cost-findings are practically 
useless. 

In some cases the system is all beautiful theory, and when results are 
finally available they possess only historical value. In many cases, no 
attempt is made to get at the real facts—all kinds of overheads are 
grouped-up and loaded indiscriminately over the’total product or service. 
Other costing schemes impede actual production or fail to link-up with 
the financial records. 

There are, however, two additional, and to my mind, epee reasons 
why costings are so often worthless and unproductive. 

(1) They are sever even looked at by the management, or 

(2) No attempt is made to get-to-grips with the “ hey-factors ” that 
have influenced or absolutely determined the resultant money-values. 

I have visited scores of factories in this country where quite passable 
methods are employed, but I found that many directors and executives 
made little or no use of the individual results ; never troubled to compare 
them ; and, in not a few cases, the works management pooh-poohed the 
costing as sheer nonsense. 

Unless cost-findings are carefully investigated and interpreted the system 
might just as well be scrapped and the money saved be added to the works’ 
pension fund. 

It is not surprising that many broad-minded jies men have given 

axe UP costing as hopelessly elusive. 
¢ In esome concerns, of course, a detailed cost EE is quite 
unnecessggy. The variables are so many and complex that experience 
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and judgment give infinitely safer guidance. Or a rigid standard-price 
policy may largely negative the need for differentials. 

In my considered opinion, however, costing methods of some kind— 
if only a simple analysis of Trading and Profit and Loss Account in relation 
to Purchases and Sales—are a vital need of every business, whether the 
turnover be a thousand or a thousand million. Good guesswork may be 
better than poor costings, but good costings plus good judgment will 
never be beaten. 

The presentation of mere money values must, then, be mvestigated 
for reasons why. 

As far as practicable the survey should foWow the job. That is where 
the ordinary cost clerk gets a chance for promotion, if he is made of the 
right stuff. Costings tell a story of enthrallmg imterest to those who 
are attuned to the task. They visualise the wonderful pulsations of the 
mighty industrial or commercial machine called “Busness.” The 
slightest fluctuation—a vibration as it were—may herald a new discovery, 
may indicate a great possibility, may point the way to that yet greater 
efficiency which wins battles, and enables a great nation to maintain 
its place in the world. 

The cost at completion of two units may be identical, yet the cost at 
successive stages may vary to a remarkable degree. Again, in many 
industries the recovery of solvents, concentration of ‘‘ spent ”? acid, mar- 
ketability of by-products and gain or loss of weight m production may 
have an important bearing on the choice of process—regardless of the 
variations in cost at particular stages of manufacture. It ts the tditmate 
result that counts, but detatls that matter. 

In the manufacture of T.N.T., for example, one factory may use 
treble the quantity of mixed acids, but operate at equal or even lower 
costs in terms of the final product. In the manufacture of white lead, 
also, many totally different processes are employed, but the final costs 
do not vary much. 

For these reasons, it is essential that cost clerks shall be given a reason 
able chance to gain technical knowledge. Moreover, the utmost co- 
operation should exist between the works “‘ bosses ” and the cost account- 
ant, so that the feeling of resentment in the factory against cost- -figuring— 
so often deserved in this country—is overcome. 

For a manufacturing concern, the cost-sheet should track the product 
from materia-bm to shipping-room, Picking up rateable charges as it 
passes through the various manufacturing circuits, showing when, where 
and how, the elements of cost are added, the successive pass-on charges 
and final cost of production. 

These comparisons will be worth while. Every fluctuation can be 
converted in terms of quantity, rate, kind, time or conditions of mat 
labour, power, machine-usage, factory service, and other expenses. 
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Interpretations of this kind not only serve as a reliable index of present 
cost, but, what is perhaps even more important, they permit past mistakes 
to be rectified and enable much closer estimates of probable future costs 
to be obtained. If only money-values appear—the costings cannot be so 
used. When the pivotal conditions—the ‘‘key-factors”’ as I term them— 
are focussed, each computation becomes an equation of very great 
value. ; 

Normals can be identified and abnormals can be eliminated to give 
standard data. Charts and graphs can be prepared to show the influence 
of time-saving : the awarding of premium or bonus on the one hand, 
and the saving in overhead charges on the other. i 

Equational cards can be prepared to give “at a glance.” ie effect 
of variable content-materials (quantities or prices) in the finished product. 

Fluctuations of individual employees’ “time of operation’ can be 
compared, and may act as a sign-post to better methods of handling 
material, setting-up, use of feed and speed, transport, and the dozens-of 
other vital matters covered by motion study and efficiéncy survey. 

Another great advantage arises from an intelligent interpretation of 
costings at successive stages. ‘“‘ Bottle-necks ” may be located, arid the 
progress and capacity of each department—and even at each machine— 
can be watched. The factory superintendent can keep in close touch with 
delayed work, and advise the Sales Department as to his prospects. 

In such manner costings are seen in a new light—not as historical 
documents, but as barometers; not as mere results, but as present 
tendencies ; not as reflections, but as arrows that, followed promptly, 
will enable problems to be at once tackled, conditions to be at once 
improved, and the cost to be at once reduced—w/tle the product continues 
to be manufactured. 

Apart from the interest of the management, the mechanic, clerk, sales- 
man and consumer are all, whether they realise it or not, vitally concerned 
in the effect of good costing methods on efficiency and national prosperity. 

The enormous value of costings, in an educational sense, was com- 
mented upon by Colonel Grimwood, D.S.O., Chief of the Army Costing 
Department, in a remarkable address at the recent Costing Conference. 
The Colonel gave numerous illustrations of the great economies effected 
where drivers of lorries were instructed to keep trackings of loads, mileage, 
time, and petrol usage. The keenest rivalry existed to produce the most 
accurate and the best results, 

This view-point of costing deserves far greater recognition than it has 
yet received. Let individual workmen know the facts, and they are 
far more likely to work with, rather than for, the manufacturer. 

Show that # can be done better, the “ how ” and the “ why,” and, in'my 

~~, opinion, the average operative will willingly take up the challenge and 
win owi. i 
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An ere Magna Charta 


By GODFRBY MAPPIN 


[Tha Need for an Iinayinaiiwe Polley ond a Loader—The Charta—Further Deiatle— 
The Stale and Unrost—The Signing of the Charta, Whon and Where—Immodiate 
Introduction. ] 
M people, at the present time, are filled with apprehension as to 
the attitude taken up by Labour with regard to increased produc- 
tion, wages, and the number of hours in a working week They pro- 
phesy economic ruin, or, at best, an unhappy existence in the face of 
foreign competition. The aim of this essay is to show that by the 
adoption of a vigorous and IMAGINATIVE policy, embracing obvious and 
facile reforms in the HANDLING OF EMPLOYEES, it will be possible to 
reduce the dislocation of trade, due to repeated strikes and lock-outs. 


Charta can be accepted by the business houses of the kingdom, and 
public attention drawn to this fact, in a striking and impressive manner. 

- We seek a leader! This man requires above all else, a vivid 
IMAGINATION and a determined will. Stern facts must be faced. It is 
useless to give in to all the demands of Labour, though many are justified ; 
neither is it wise to assume an uncompromising attitude towards its 
desires. If hard words or, at any rate, a determined front is to be shown 
towards it, it is most necessary to prove to the Trade Unions that there. 
are very cogent reasons for so doing, and that certain necessary reforms 
will be instituted —not tm the JUNTE, bui at once. 

-To put these reforms mto operation effectively, in order to carry 
out the aim for which they exist—to wit, to prove to’ Labour that 
Capital is in earnest—it will be necessary to adopt a method of inaugura- 
tion which will focus the attention of the entire busmess world, whether 
employers or employed, on the efforts of the promoters. There must 
be no small beginnings in an unobtrusive manner. On the contrary, 
publicity is essential to the success of the scheme. 


The Industrial Magna Charta 

(1) All concerns, employing over 500 persons, shall maintain an 
Employment Manager. He will be responsible for engaging, transfer- 
ring and dismissing the staff and workmen. Foremen and other officials 
will not have the right to dismiss an employee, but may request his or 
her refnoval from a shop or office. amm 

(2) All firms, employing over 300 persons, sball maintain 4 Fort-" 
nightly Works Council. This Council shall be composed of ateleast one 
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member of the Board of Directors, the Works Manager or his equivalent, 
and delegates chosen by the foremen, staff and workmen from each 
department. THESE DELEGATES MAY NOT BE DISMISSED DURING THEIR 
TERM OF OFFICE, AND FOR A PERIOD OF SIX MONTHS THEREAFTER, EXCEPT 
BY THE DIRECT INSTRUCTIONS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

(3) All employees shall receive a yearly increment of so much pet 
cent. on their salaries or wages for every year of service with the firm. 

(4) All employees who prove to the satisfaction of the Board of 
Directors or the owner of the firm that they possess certain book know- 
ledge or mechanical or other proficiency appertaining to their work or 
to that of the firm, shall receive an increment on the salaries or wages. 
The subjects or processes shall be divided into classes giving various 
increments, and a list thereof displayed. 

(5) Suggestions as to improvements made to the management shall 
be remunerated according to a fixed schedule posted up in the firm’s 
premises. Suggestion boxes, to be opened by a representative of the 
Directorate, shall be provided for the employees. 

(6) The staff shall be paid for overtime. 

(7) A certain number of hours shall be allowed each month to the 
staff during hours of daylight, when the shops are open, for the 
purpose of shopping. 

(8) Definite holidays (with a percentage of pay for good time-keepers) 
shall be allotted to each workman (after he or she has been a certain 
time in the employ of a firm). 

(9) Wages and salaries are to be recalculated every quarter. l 

(10) Careful investigations shall be made by the firm, either on its 
own account—if large enough—or in conjunction with others, with the 
collaboration of the staff and workmen, along certain to-be-defined lines 
into the necessary amount to be fixed as a “ Living Wage ” for different 
categories of employees divided into districts round each firm. 

(11) No rate cuttmg shall be practised. 

(12) The workmen shall be encouraged by employers and the trade 
unions to earn (and therefore to produce) as much as possible. 

(13) Efforts shall be made to introduce ‘‘ Sctentific’? Management, 
to replace the “ Common-sense ” Management, which is generally to be 
found in the average firm. 

(14) The Trade Unions shall be invited to give their co-operation in 
bringing about the new conditions. 

This, in an abbreviated form, is the sieested Magna Charta of 
Industry and Commerce. 


further Details 


° It will be necessary to furnish further details on some of the clauses— 
Clatsgn(2).—Fortnsghily Works Counctl—The Whitley Report and 
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other publications favour its introduction into business firms, but the 
proviso, which, in the writer’s opinion, is of paramount importance, 
viz., the safeguarding of the position of the elected members, is almost 
entirely overlooked. How can it be expected that employees, who have 
to consider the welfare of themselves and of their families, will speak 
dut with that frankness which it is desired, if their positions may be 
jeopardised by so doing? Only if it is made abundantly clear to them 
that they need fear no reprisals from jealous or inimical immediate 
superiors, will it be possible to achieve the best results. It may seem 
to some that these words are unduly harsh, and that they depict a 
state of affairs which are by no means general. That may be true, but 
we bave to deal with human nature as we find it, and to make 
provision for countering the ill-natured efforts of the jealous and 
evi-minded amongst us. 

Clause (4).—Increments for Proficiency or Knowledge—It may be 
contended that all fair-minded employers pay their employees according 
to their worth. That may be so, but it is infinitely better for everyone 
concerned to know that a given proficiency brings with it a definite 
increase of pay. There is, by this method, no feeling on the part of the 
employee of going “cap in hand” to the management, when asking for 
a rise of pay. 

An instance occurred to the writer’s knowledge, where the manage- 
ment replied to an applicant who possessed special qualifications, 
that they could only pay a certain salary for this post or the rest of 
the staff would be jealous. Under present conditions, this would 
undoubtedly be the case, as favouritism can play an important part in 
fixing a man’s salary or wage. A schedule of increments mitigates this 
to a considerable extent. The system of increments also reduces jealousy 
between heads of departments and clever juniors, as it provides a means 
of advancement other than that of promotion. A departmental manager, 
where the only form of increase of salary or wage is that of placing more 
men under a person, will always be on the look-out for energetic and 
pushing employees, and will naturally, if his position is none too secure, 
endeavour to prevent their ousting him. 

Clause (6).—Overtime.—It is only reasonable that the staff should be 
paid overtime, under conditions analogous to those obtaining with the 
workmen. Investigation will often show that considerable speeding up 
is possible on the clerical side of businesses, and if a monthly record of 
overtime in each department is laid before the Directorate, waste in 
this quarter could be appreciably reduced. 

Clause (7).—Now that so many women are employed in business, it 
is advisable to take into consideration that they work better when ao P 
feel that they are suitably clothed. As it is impossible to.“ shop ~ by 
artificial light, it should be understood that a certain number of hours 
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of free time in the month for this purpose are allotted, by arrangement, 
during the hours of daylight, to the staff of both sexes.. The workman . 
can always arrange at the present time for his needs in this respect. 


Provided that the work of the firm does not suffer, there should be no... 


difficulty in introducing this reform, since the staff could agree to make ` 
up the time, when circumstances demanded, by staying late (without ' 
extra pay). 

Clause (8).—Hohdays.—In order to avoid congestion of the railways 
and accommodation at the holiday resorts, and to encourage good time- 
keeping, a system of holiday bonuses could be introduced, which, coupled 
with the arrangement of holidays by sections of the employees, would 
achieve the desired results. ; a S 

Clause (9).—Adjusiment of Pay.—In these days of rapidly-rising: 
Prices it is necessary to adjust the wages or salaries to the cost of living, ` 
in order to mitigate the hardships of those members ofthe community . 
for whom the struggle for existence is hardest. The advantage of .a 
periodic revision of pay prevents discontent in this respect from “ coming ` 
to'a head.” ; aa 


The State and Unrest ee | 
The introduction of reforms is hindered by the lack of appreciation: - 
of their necessity. Many people are either too busy or too indifferent 
to read serious books or Government Reports on various subjects on 
which depend the future welfare of our country, neither do articles ` 
written in the ordinary manner appeal to their interest. Increased 
taxation for higher education, to take one practical example, meets with _ 
opposition greater than need be, owing to the lack of knowledge of large 
numbers of the population, of the amount expended in other countries 
under this heading. = 
The Government would perform a service of public utility if they 
would cause to be inserted in all important newspapers, statistics arranged 
in TABULAR FORM AND WITH DIAGRAMS, showing the position in our - 
country and elsewhere. Articles on these matters would defeat this object ; 
but if it were known, that on certain days of the week, certain pages 
of the Press were reserved for diagrams of this kind, public opinion would 
be focussed on many of the crying evils of our economic life, which would 
receive better and more prompt treatment than is at present the case. 
We have now considered various points of an Industrial, Magna 
Charta to meet the present situation in trade. It remains to be shown 
how this Charta can be brought before the notice of the people of England, 
and how it may be put into operation. - : 
we abour has organised itself into Unions; the Unions have amab 
gamated or come to agreements with a view.to furthering their common 
aims. On all sides we see attempts to combine in every class and walk 
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of life. The combination which we have at present in view is that of 
the employers of labour.. 

Through their lack of IMAGINATION, through their lack of a well- 
considered and PUBLICLY-EXPRESSED POLICY, through their not stating 
their case in a statesmanlike manner, the employers are risking the loss 
of the good opinion of the general public. 


The Signing of the Charta: When and Where 


The days of individualism are numbered! The era of combined 
effort, after a period of some two hundred years, has returned. Let 
there be no mistake about this, Whether one deplores it or not, the 
fact is there. The only thing to be-done is to recognise it, and to take 
steps to develop the new conditions to the benefit of the community 
(which contains employers as well as employed). 

In fact, collective bargainmg and action have many advantages 
provided that individual effort along defined lines is rewarded by 
individual gain. 

In the hands of the leaders of industry and commerce lies the destiny 
of our generation. Our fatal Jack of imagination nearly brought us 
defeat in the Great War—it may bring us to ruin in the Peace which 
has followed. 

Are the workmen of this country to be granted ‘“‘ concessions” 
merely with a view to “ keeping them in a good temper,” a placard here, 
a notice or Works Council there, bemg the means of conveying the 
news of these changes? Is there never going to be concerted action of 
Capital and Labour? Are Whitley Councils, Works Councils, Govern- 
ments’ Pronouncements always to be couched in the spirit of “the 
reduction of Grievances ’’—never with a view to arousing the interest 
of the employees in the welfare of the concern in which they work ? 
To do this a combination of efforts is necessary—mere appeals to senti- 
ment will accomplish nothing; the influence of the human factor, in 
regard to the security of position, and the other details embodied in the 
Charta, must be taken into practical consideration. The IMAGINATION 
of the workmen must be touched, the changes effected must be carried 
out in no piece-meal manner—in no haphazard spirit, a firm here, another 
there, “surrendering ” at discretion to ‘‘ the demands of Labour.” 

It must be frankly conceded that faults in the past have been com- 
mitted on both sides. The apportionment of blame is profitless, as so 
many factors which have no direct bearing on trade have been the cause 
of these mistakes—such as lack of education in economy, scientific 
organisation, finance, and kindred subjects. eee 

Capital and Labour (or head-workers and manual workers). MUST e 
walk hand-in-hand, if we are not to be defeated in the markets of the 
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world by other nations, who have introduced reforms into their methods 
of finance, education and transport. 


A Practical Suggestion 

In order to bring home to the public, to the capitalist and to employees 
(staff and workmen), the conviction that new methods are not only 
necessary, but are being iniroduced, a MASS MEETING should be held at 
the Albert Hall, to which only directors and owners of businesses (indus- 
try or commerce), employing over 100 persons, would be invited. These 
- people would not be asked to listen to or make vague speeches, descanting 
on the necessity of reforms in the relations between employers and 
employed. No! . 

They would be told that they were gathered together to prove to 
Labour that they intended to co-operate with Labour, not to bring to 
birth a new heaven and a new earth, but to make life more tolerable in 
business for both, and to make more money (the only reason why Capital 
and Labour come together) by producing and selling the greatest possible 
amount. In order to give practical effect to these aims, the Charta 
should be circulated amongst all the largest or most important firms in 
the kingdom, before the meeting is convened. The Tecipients of the 
draft of the Charta should be asked if they would undertake to sign it, 
as a whole, without reservations. Those firms which consented would 
receive tickets for the meeting. At the ceremony itself, the entire assem- 
bly would pledge itself, individually, to support the Charta, and would 
then and there sign rolls of adherence. 

If necessary, the meeting could be prolonged over several days ; 
possibly the employers might be grouped according to industries and 
trades. In any case, small meetings, promoted by the associations which 
exist in the varioup branches of industry and commerce are quite value- 
less in this respect. Their pronouncements would carry no weight with 
the general public, and but little with the Labour leaders, who might 
quite justifiably warn their followers of the secret machinations of the 
capitalists! The utmost publicity is essential in promoting and carrying 
through an enterprise of this character. 

The public adherence, en masse, carried out, if necessary, in various 
centres throughout the country, simultaneously, would convince Labour 
that there was a serious movement amongst capitalists towards a more 
imaginative spirit in handling the employees. It would also give Capital 
an opportunity of showing a united front, both towards those sections of 
Labour which may frankly be shown to be revolutionary, and to those 
amongst the employers who consider that it is the better policy to get as 
much as possible out of the employees and give as little in return, who 
"think that the only way to achieve success is by turning their employees 
into automata, by the maintenance of a rigid office and shop “discipline.” 
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wasted by the employment of old-fashioned and labo: tous methods 


Office Labour-Saving Machinery 
and Appliances 


By W. DEsBOROUGH 


URING the last few years the importance of introducing labour- 
saving machinery and devices has not only been acknowledged in 
almost every factory in the kingdom, but there has been an obvious 
desire on the part of manufacturers to introduce the latest machinery 
in order to obtain the maximum output. But while this improvement 
has been so apparent in the factory it is regrettable that the same 
cannot be said of the office. The business man too frequently neglects 
his office organisation in favour of the factory and selling part of the 
concern. In many munition factories where the methods and machinery 
for the utmost output were as up to date as modern science and 
engineering skill would afford, old-fashioned methods still obtained in 
the offices attached to those factories. A comparison of the sales of 
office machinery in America and this country shows very clearly how 
far behind we are in adopting labour-saving devices in the office, and 
the examination of the books of one company indicates that the bulk 
of figure work in the ordinary office which here is still bemg done by 
hand, is being done in America almost entirely by machmery. The 
increase of “ Office Costs”? in the computation of prices has, in many 
cases, risen quite unnecessarily, with the result that many firms now 
find that quite a large percentage has to be added to the manufacturing 
costs for office expenses. It is the object of these articles to show how 
these costs can be considerably reduced by the introduction of machinery 
into the office, and unlike many of the machines which are installed in 
the factory, it will often be found that office machines pay for them- 
selves in a few months. Further, they will enable the work to be done 
in a far more reliable manner, often with cheaper labour and always 
with less staff. A visit to the majority of offices to-day would disclose 
an inordinate amount of time wasted by the employment of old- 
fashioned and laborious methods, and it can confidently be asserted 

that if firms gave the minute attention to the working of the offté. 
which is generally given to the factory, a very large field for cutting 
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down expenses would be discovered. The employment of office machinery 
will enable detailed statistics and data to be placed before the manage- 
ment for their guidance which could not otherwise reasonably be called 
for, owing to the labour involved in collecting such information; and 
further, the results given by the machines will be far more reliable than 
mental calculations would be, Again, it is often necessary to consider 
detailed figures at a very short notice and a complete disorganisation of 
the office staff would be caused, in order that the figures could be com- 
puted in the desired tims. The best business organisation should 
encourage statistics as it is certain that the majority of managers only 
obtain a fraction of the deta and figures which they should peruse in 
order that the business may be controlled effectively. 

In all spheres of life a certain amount of antipathy is evidenced at 
the mention of machinery to supplant processes previously done by 
hand or head, and this opposition has been very marked in the past in 
factories : but the rapid strides made during the last twenty years have, 
to a very great extent, altered the attitude of employers, and especially 
workmen, towards machinery, and most realise now that it is futile to 
attempt to arrest.the progress of mechanical science. But in the office 
it cannot be said that this view is generally taken by the clerks, for 
they often maintain that the introduction of machinery would entail 
the displacement of labour, end that office work with machinery would 
become a dull monotonous life of routine work. These would appear 
to be logical objections on the part of the workers if their self-interested 
“ criticisms ” are to count, but no enterprising firm would allow their 
office organisation to get out-of date in order to provide work for their 
present staff. Rather would they introduce the most up-to-date 
machinery, and by expediting their office work and amplifying the data 
and statistics concerning their manufacture, increase their business and 
probably the office staff. The history of machinery in the factory shows 
clearly that it does not result in the displacement of labour, the lowering 
of wages, or a monotony of wark, but increases trade to a greater degree 
than the machine saves labour. When the supersession of the stage- 
coach was threatened by the steam-engme many people said they would 
never travel by tram. In like manner antipathy towards office machines 
which may exist at first is soan overcome, and it is remarkable that in 
many offices where the prejudice was very great the clerks now object 
to performing the operations by mental processes and the machines are 
in great demand. 


Adding Machines 
=, Modern business organisation necessitates the computation of a 
“large amount of actuarial and statistical data, and, generally speaking, 
the more highly organised the business the greater the amount of 
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Dionin eae. Many eres foun dedoubisaly owe much of 
: their success to the production of weekly reports, for it is only by perus- 


accordingly.. Indeed, in several very large business firms, the manager 
has a report every morning showing the amount of material manufac- 
tured, the amount dispatched, the amount of the orders received for 
each class-of goods, together with detailed particulars as to the work 
of each department and each traveller, etc., on the previous day. If 
figures are to be of any use at all they must be reliable, and conse- 
quently relegated to the more experienced members of the staff. There 
is now, however, on the market a large number of machines on which 
the junior members of the staff can perform all possible arithmetical 
calculations with absolute accuracy, subject to the machine being cor- 
rectly operated. The adding machine is rapidly finding its way into 
offices, and next to the typewriter is undoubtedly the machine most 
widely used. Enterprising business men have not been slow to realise 
the possibilities of an adding machine, and the adaptability coupled 
with the excellence of the working parts of the Burroughs and Compto- 
meter have achieved for these machines a very sound popularity. It 
is, however, a common impression that this class of machine can only 
be used for the totting of long columns of figures, and many fms who 
do not have a great amount of this class of work consider that the 
capital outlay would not be justified. But even a cursory consideration 
of the capabilities of the adding machme will show how great are the 
uses to which the machines can be put, and that they can be used for 
a great variety of purposes in which totalling is required: and the 
capacity of the Comptometer for every variety of mathematical com- 
putation is very wide, and will be described in the next article on 
calculatmg machines. 

Much has been said and written recently concerning the advisability 
of cost-keeping, and inquiry into bankruptcy cases often reveals the fact 
that the failure has been caused because the bankrupts were unaware 
of their costs and were selling at a price which resulted in loss; and it 
is to be feared that many firms rely on their annual balance sheets to 
fix their prices. The profits are dependent more upon cost than price, and 
business organisers are almost unanimous in the opinion that some form of 

cost-keeping is essential. With careful forethought it is quite easy to devise 
a system which will operate with an adding machine so that the most 
elaborate system of cost-keeping becomes a matter of mere routine. 

Adding machines can be divided into two types: (a) a machine 
which adds on the depression of the keys and shows the totals on the 
“register ” in front (usually termed a “‘ Non-listing machine ”) ; , Oe 
Listing machine which prints each item and the totals, 
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Non-Listing Machines 

The most popular simple adding machine is undoubtedly the Comp- 
tometer. It is a very light portable machine which can be manipulated 
on the desk at the side of the work to be cast. It consists of a key- 
board of nine figures in each column marked 1 to 9. The machine is 
operated by depressing the necessary figures in the respective columns 
(simultaneously if desired}—the columns representing pence, shillings, 
units, tens, hundreds, etc. The results of each calculation are shown 
on the register in front of the machine and the totals are cancelled by 
pushing back the handle on the right. With a little practice it is pos- 
sible to cast long columns at a very fast rate and without the mental 
fatigue which usually follows this class of work when carried on con- 
tinuously. The Comptometer, as practically all machines, is infallible 
in its results, but no safeguards can be expected on any machine which 
would wholly eliminate the possibility of human error in its operation. 
It is obviously impossible to guard against the depression of the wrong 
key, or the repetition, omission or misreading of any item; but the 
fact that each operation should be done twice—in other words proved— 
together with certain mechanical safeguards, guarantees accuracy to a 
degree unknown in mental calculation. In the older models there was 
the risk of insufficient depression of the keys, but in the later models 
this risk has been overcome by a device, special to the Comptometer, 
known as the Controller Key, which locks the whole machine when an 
imperfect depression of a key is made. The operator cannot proceed 
until the mistake is rectified. It is expedient to check all additions on 
the machine as, indeed, it is necessary to do when they are mentally 
cast, but the checking on the Comptometer does not involve the labour 
which a mental check entails. It is, of course, often considered un- 
necessary to check additions, when a cross-cast or other check is present, 
but there is always the risk of a counterbalancing error. In any other 
case, however, it is always quicker to perform every operation twice 
over on the Comptometer than to cast mentally once, and as in certain 
classes of work—+.g., checking totals in auditing work, etc.—the “‘ list- 
ing device ” is not necessary, the superior speed of the Comptometer is 
a great advantage. The Burroughs Adding Machine Company also 
make a non-listng machine similar to the Comptometer. 


Listing Machines 
The listing device on the Burroughs Adding Machine records every 
item which is set, and when the total is struck it likewise prints the 
total. The items are generally printed on a roll of paper at the back 
~ of the machine, and the strip of paper relating to any column or par- 
ticular set of figures is torn off and used for record purposes. But this 
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ig not the only use of the listmg device, for it can be utilised for a large 
number of purposes by inserting forms, statements, loose-leaf ledgers, 
invoices, etc., into the machine and filling in the necessary figures. The 
Burroughs is essentially one of the machines which can be adapted to 
all business purposes, for it is made in a large number of models which 
are designed to suit all classes of work, and further, special types of 
machines can be built to meet particular requirements. It can, of 
course, be used for all forms of addition in actuarial and statistical work, 
but it can also be used for totalismg returns, invoices, wage-cards, etc. 
Indeed, a whole book could be devoted to the methods by which a large 
proportion of the figure work of most busmess houses could be done 
on the Burroughs Machine, and a little initiative and ingenuity in the 
application of this machine to the needs of the business would effect a 
great economy and facilitate the work considerably. In a certain 
statistical volume published by a Government Department a number 
of detailed comparative tables are given, in which the average figures 
for the last frve years are shown. These average figures are always 
calculated on an adding machine by setting the figures for each of the 
last five years on to the machine and repeating the total—the five years’ 
average being obtained by moving the decimal place of the final total 
one point to the left. In the larger models an unlimited split device 
enables the keyboard to be divided into any number of adding sections 
which can, if necessary, be arranged to print into the columns of a form 
or table. Another device enables the operator to print the number or 
date of a cheque, warrant, notice, etc., by the side of the amount without 
including the former in the total. 

The “duplex ” or “ upper and lower case” machine enables debit 
and credit balances to be extracted in once gomg through the books, 
and the totals of both can be struck at the same time. There is also 
an adding and subtracting model which is largely used by banks for 
posting current account ledgers. From the previous balance the 
machine deducts automatically the cheques drawn, adds the deposits, 
if any, and gives the balance in the balance column on the right-hand 
side. This machine can be used for posting stock records, which 
entails a considerable amount of book-keeping. The application 
of machinery to book-keeping will be dealt with more fully in the 
next article. 

A very great economy is effected by the Burroughs Machine if returns, 
wages cards, bills, slips, etc., are totalised direct, t.¢., by listing them 
into record sheets and at the same time securing the totals. The method 
which is still in vogue in many offices, of copying out the figures of such 
returns into cumbersome books and then adding each column mentally 
with the insertion of “carry forward” and “brought forward” tgtals;~. 
is obviously so laborious compared with the Burroughs method, that 
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the machine would probably perform this class of work in a mere 
fraction of the time required for the old-fashioned method. 

It is not proposed to go into details concerning the working costs 
of adding machines, as the cost of electric current (if an electrically- 
driven Burroughs is used) and the cost of repairs are very small. But 
every business man who sinks any of his capital in machinery should 
consider what return that money is likely to give. It is, of course, not 
sufficient to set depreciation plus interest on capital against the saving 
of salaries effected, although this simple calculation alone would gener- 
ally make out a case for the machine. There are, however, many 
indirect economies and advantages which may even overweigh the sav- 
ing in salaries, e.g., the saving of office accommodation, lighting, heating, 
equipment, etc.: the promptness with which figures can be extracted ; 
and the alleviation of mental strain which enables the clerks to do more 
work, These and many other economies are very difficult to gauge in 
terms of £ s. d., but it is desirable that these factors should be taken 
into consideration, for they may alter the balance in considering the 
saving to be effected in installing the machine, as the initial outlay 
would be more quickly recovered. 

Finally, some mention must be made concerning firms where these 
machines are already in use, but where they are only used to a very 
limited extent. Experienced organisers frequently have to inquire into 
the office management of firms and find the most up-to-date machinery 
in use, but much work which could, with great advantage, be performed 
on the machines, is still carried on in a laborious manner. It frequently 
happens that an adding machine was installed primarily to do a certam 
class of work, but it never seems to occur to any of the office staff that 
much of the other figure work could be performed on the machine, or 
that more amplified statistics might be extracted with little extra work. 
The chief clerk should bs instructed to review the office organisation 
from time to time in order to ascertain whether further use can be made 
of the office machinery, and an occasional visit to the makers of the 
machine will often afford some new ideas which can be adapted to the 
business. The bulk of affice work will, sooner or later, be performed 
by machinery, and machines are now as essential to the modern office 
as to the factory. . 
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Pensions and Policies 
By WILLIAM SoHoormea, 0.B.H. 


| rer almost necessary part of any well-organised business is a fund or 

scheme whereby provision is made for employees in old age and for 
dependents in the event of their premature death. When the number of 
people concerned is very large it is quite feasible to have a pension fund 
which takes the risk of the uncertain duration of life, but, when the 
numbers are comparatively small, it is better to let this risk be carried 
by an Insurance Company. 

Any system which makes provision for a special payment at death 
involves insurance properly so called, while methods of accumulating 
savings for old age are in the nature of Savings Bank busmess. The 
two features of saving and protection are combined in the ordinary life 
policy, but since the introduction of the 15s. 6d. War Savings Certifi- 
cate it is possible to manage the Savings Bank part of the transaction 
independently and on better terms than can possibly be given by a 
Life Office which has to pay expenses and income tax. It may be of 
interest-to explain some methods whereby pensions and policies can be 
provided on more advantageous terms than formerly in ways which as 
‘yet are comparatively little known. 

There are manifest advantages, both to employers and to employed, 
from the existence of schemes of this kind. 

In the first place, few employers could contemplate with equanimity 
the notion that men or women who have been serving them for many 
years should become in any way destitute in their old age. Hence there 
is a desire to make some provision for the future of the workers. It is 
scarcely less important that some not inadequate provision should be 
made for dependents in the event of the premature death of an employee. 

' Experience in regard to funds of this character varies widely, but, 
for the most part, they tend to promote good relations between employers 
and employed and to encourage continuity of service whereby the exis- 
tence of constant changes among employees is avoided. In America, 
the cost of Group Insurance, which I shall explain m a moment, proves 
to be an economy and not an expense. 

Employees generally welcome and support schemes of this character ; 
but occasionally they urge that if. any contribution can be made by the 
employer, it had better be given in the form of wages instead of in any 
kind of deferred benefit. This is in some ways a mistaken argument, | 
because, if continuity of service and good relationships are a consequence 
of the scheme and convert the expense into an economy, the economy 
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does not exist if increased wages are paid, Sa a a a acai 
handicap the firm m competition. 

There is sometimes ‘the fear that if an employer knew diia his 
employees could save substantial sums he might think they were receiv- 
ing wages that were too high and endeavour to reduce them or abstain 
from increasing them. This also is a mistaken idea, smce any sensible 
employer could safely assume that those men and women who: were 
saving most were likely to be among the steadiest and most reliable 
workers, and would increase rather than diminish their wages. Still, 
in some cases this feeling of not letting the employer know how much 
can be saved is strongly felt and has to be reckoned with. - 

There: is Utils eseasion <5 dwd apon the benii of iinde 
to the workers. The possession of money which they can draw upon 
in an emergency gives them a sense of freedom from-anxiety, lessens 
the fear of unemployment, puts them in a position of independence, 
and makes welcome provision for old age or for ad a in the event 
of death.. 

A scheme for providing not less than a specified amount at death 

and provision for old age can be carried out by means of contributions 
. from the employer alone, from both the employer and -the employed, 
or from the employed only. Choice between these three plans is a matter 
for the firm and the workers to decide, but the method of conducting 
- the scheme is much the same in all cases. 

For the sake of simplicity of illustration, we will suppose that each 
employee makes the same contribution, although in practice the amounts 
of the contribution would -vary with the wages and perhaps with the 
inclination of each employee. Let us take the case of a firm with: 1,000 
employees who each contribute. 2s. a week or, say {5 a-year. The 
money-is deducted from wages by entries in the Wages Sheets, and, 
doubtless, any firm would be willing for the small amount of account- 
keeping mvolved to be done by its clerks without making any charge 
for their time. This secures the all-important feature of systematic 
saving and after the first week or two the contributions would not be 
felt. Each week the total contributions would be invested in 15s. 6d. 
War Savings Certificates. These can be cashed at any time for not less 
. than their original cost, and after the first twelve months interest is 
given in addition. At the end of five years each certificate becomes 
worth £1 and at the end of ten years worth 26s. The rate of compound 
Interest yielded for the ten-year period is {5 6s. per cent. per annum. 
The interest is entirely exempt from income tax and, in fact, so far as 
the certificates are concerned, income tax does not exist. It is intended 
that securities of this character shall be a permanent feature of British 
Government finance, although it is not possible to say upon what terms 
they will be issued in the future. If the rate of interest on money falls 
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the price may go to 16s: or 16s. 6d., but they will always be the most 
advantageous way m which the small mvestor can accumulate money 
- at compound interest with complete security and on the most favoutable 
terms. . The continued issue of Certificates is mtended for the benefit 
- of the small mvestor.and not in the least as a. means of Government 
borrowing, which must, of course, cease in the very near future. “^ 

‘The machinery for the investment in the Certificates is that of a 
Savings Association, which, when affiliated to the National War Savings 
Committee, is given the right to hold any number of Certificates in its 
own name. These Certificates can at any time be handed over to the 
individual member by the Secretary of the Association. The member’s 
name is then filled in on the Certificate, which becomes a_ registered 
security.and cannot be cashed by anybody without the signature of the 
rightful owner. 

Any desired arrangements can be made in regard to the withdrawal 
. of the savings made by an employee. If he leaves the firm he should 
certainly have the right to withdraw the whole of his savings and of the 
interest upon them. If the firm has made a contribution to the savings 
‘it may be thought proper that no part of the firm’s contributions should 
be withdrawn in the event of a.member leaving the employment, or 
` there may bea graduated scale whereby the proportion of the firm’s 
` contributions that can be drawn by a member on leaving increases with 
the duration of his service. Any conditions in this respect should be 
made as flexible as possible, because circumstances might well arise in 
- which the firm would desire that an employee on leaving should receive 
the full benefit of the firm’s contributions. . 

When the.time comes to retire from work, the whole of the member’s 
savings and the whole of the contributions by the firm should be avail- 
able for his benefit. There may be some danger in guaranteeing the 
“payment of the amount in cash, since this might be injudiciously invested 
or squandered and the purpose aimed at be defeated. It might be an 
,excellent plan for the employee to buy a house or a small business, or 
the money could be applied to buy an annuity from a Life Office, out 
of which a weekly or monthly pension could be paid. The sum of £100 
would purcbase a pension of 3s. a week for a man at age 55, 3s. 4d. a 
week at age 60, and of 4s. commencing at age 65. The pensions for 
- women would be about 10 per cent. less. 

_' Since I cannot tell what rate of interest will be yielded by Certifi- 
cates in the remote future, I assume for purpose of illustration that 
interest will be earned-at 5 per cent. On this basis the accumulation 
of 2s. a week for 5 years would amount to £28, to £66 at the end of 10 
.. years, to £112 at the end of 15 years, to {172 after 20 years, {346 after | 
30 years, and {628 after 40 years. ° 
2 There are mariy firms who are quite glad to guarantee interest at 
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5 per cent. on the savings of their employees, and so far there is no 
great novelty m employing the Savings Certificates for this purpose. 
They are, however, an extremely convenient form of investmęni, and 
there is the additional advantage that they can be easily transferred to 
the member whenever necessary and thus constitute a security which 
is far more convenient and safe for him as an individual to hold than 
any other existing form of mvestment. 

With a Savings Association in existence any additional savings that 
an employee may choose to make at any time could be arranged for 
most easily and conveniently. 

We now come to an important new feature, namely, the provision 
of a substantial sum in the event of early death. Let us suppose that 
each employee who is saving 2s. a week is to have not less than £100 
available for his dependents im the event of his death at any time. This 
benefit could be provided for by effecting Group Insurance in a Life 
Office. The msurance company will make a contract either with the 
firm or with a committee of employees to pay £100 m the event of the 
death of any member within the first year. The approximate cost of 
this insurance is 30s. each. No medical examination is required, and 
separate policies do not have to be issued. If a man dies withm the 
first year the insurance company pays {100 and there is available, in 
addition, the amount of his savings in the course of the year. 

At the end of-the first year the member’s savings amount to £5, 
and the contract with the insurance company provides for the payment 
of {95 at death within the second year, the sum that way assured in the 
first year being reduced by one-twentieth. The premium is also reduced 
by one-twentieth or 1s. 6d. The sum of £95 from the insurance company 
and £5 or more paid out of the savings bank provide £100 or a little over 
in the event of death during the second year. 

The scheme is carried on in this way year by year, the sum insured 
reducing by £5 a year for the first few years and subsequently by £10 
a year. By the end of 15 years the savings amount to £100 and there 
is no need for any further insurance, if the amount of £100 at death 
is decided to be the appropriate sum to provide. 

In America this system of Group Insurance has been extensively 
adopted for some years. The common practice there is for the firm to. 
pay the whole of the premiums and for there to be no arrangement in 
connection with Group Insurance for systematic saving either by or on 
bebalf of employees. In these circumstances the amount of the insurance, 
which is generally fixed at one year’s wages, remains constant through- 
out. One disadvantage of this is that when the time for retirement 
comes and some substitute for wages is needed there is nothing available. 
*Ameriean employers are emphatic in stating that this system of Group 
Insurance promotes continuity of service, thus avoiding constant changes 
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among the employees. One firm analysed the cost of these. changes, 
and found that it amounted to something like £5 each when inexperi- 
ence ofthe work and the cost of teaching by experienced employees was 
taken into account, in addition to the expenses of running an employ- 
ment bureau. Clearly, if the scheme were universally adopted this 
financial mducement to remain in the same employment would dis- 
appear : a man could go from one firm to another, and in the new firm, 
just as much: as in the old, there would be a year’s wages available at 
his death. There might have to be an interregnum of six months or 
so during which a man would be unimsured. This disadvantage is 
eliminated by the scheme here proposed of insuring for the difference 
between the accumulated savings and the fixed sum, such as £100, 
which is to be available at death, and making provision for old age. 

As I have said, this scheme can be carried out by the employees 
alone. In this case they form a Savings Association, the committee or 
officials of which make an arrangement for group insurance. The 
treasurer pays over the money for the premiums monthly or quarterly 
and invests the savings weekly in 15s. 6d. Certificates. If for both sav- 
ings and insurance combined the weekly contribution is 2s., the saving 
of {5 a year, as given in illustration above, is not correct, since in the 
first year about 26s. has to be paid for insurance, leaving only {3 16s. 
to be invested in Certificatés. This merely alters the numerical 
illustration and does not affect the principle. - 

It is, however, an excellent -plan for the employer to pay at least 
the cost of the insurance. The amount.is quite small and is gradually 
reduced. If he starts with 1,000 employees the cost in the first year is 
£1,500. Assuming there to be no changes among the employees—that 
is, no deaths and no new workers taken on—the cost of the insurance 
reduces by £75 each year. In the fifteenth year the total cost is £75, 
and thereafter the insurance costs nothing. From time to time, however, 
there would be some deaths and new workers would have to be taken 
on, but at the end of 15 years from the commencement there would 
be nothing to pay on account of the original members ; premiums would 
only be due on account of those who had joined since the commence- 
ment of the scheme. Thus, when in regular working order, the cost to 
the employer for insurance would be very small, but the benefits would 
be extremely great. 

Even if the employees contributed the whole cost for savings and 
insurance, the benefits they would obtain would be more than double 
those they could get for the same outlay from Industrial Life Assurance 
policies. It is not the fault of the Industrial Life Offices that it costs 
for commission and expenses about 8s. out of every pound collected. , 
When agents have to call at the houses week by week for small amounts 
the expenses are inevitably high. Moreover, the average amount of 
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Industrial Policies is only about £10, which about suffices to pay funeral 
expenses but makes no provision for dependents. Certainly no sum 
less than £100, and preferably not less than a year’s wages, should be 
available for a man’s family in the event of his premature death. ` The’ 
fundamental explanation of the great advantage of this scheme over 
Industrial Life Insurance is the saving of practically the whole of the 
expenses, as well as of the income tax on interest which the Life Offices 
have to pay. In order to experience an average death rate co-operation 
among individuals is essential and the chief expense mcurred by'a Life 
Office is that of forming and managing groups of people who will có- 
operate for their own good. When a group of people exists for some 
other purpose, such as common employment im a firm, this expenditure, 
for forming and managing the group disappears. 

Some firms will wish to contribute to the savings, as well as to pay 
for the msurance. In this case, the money contributed for savings 
purposes by the firm must be invested, and it 1s doubtful whether this 
money can be invested in War Savings Certificates. No mdividual or 
firm is allowed to purchase more than 500 Certificates, and, unless the 
Certificates become on purchase the property of the mdividual members 
so that they can withdraw them at any time, the firm would probably 
not be allowed to put its own money into Certificates. It would have 
to invest it in some other way and the interest earned would probably 
be Hable to income tax. Presumably the contributions for insurance 
and for savings purposes would be regarded as part of the expenses of 
the business, and would be deducted from the gross profits in ascertaining 
the amount of Income Tax and Excess Profits Duty payable by the 
firm. 

Here, then, as it seems to me, is an opportunity for promoting in 
substantial fashion, the welfare of employees. The procedure is extremely 

simple. The employees should be given a large measure of, if not the 
` entire, control of the Association working the scheme, and in arranging 
the few simple rules that would be necessary discretion should be given 
as far as possible to the committee in regard to withdrawing the savings 
at any time; to payments to members on leaving the frm ; the -form 
in which the benefit should be paid at retirement ; and the making. of 
advances for such purposes as house purchase or sickness in the family. 
I have dealt with the scheme especially from the pomt of view of a firm, 
but it could equally well be conducted by any other group of people, 
such, for example, as a Trade Union, and tt can moreover be conducted 
by large groups or small. In an Association with anything over 200 
members, probably no medical exammation would be needed m connec- 
tion with the Group Insurance. Possibly for groups of fifty actual 
medical examination would not be wanted, but details of health might 
be asked for. For small groups, such as ten or twenty-clerks m an office, 
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a similar scheme could be worked, but it might be that individual policies 
would have-to be taken out. 

TÄ large number of the insurance companies are prepared to issue Group 
Insurance’ on: these lines, and the War Savings Associations, through 
which the savings aré most effectively conducted, already exist in large 
numbers, ‘while the formation of a new Savings ‘Association is a simple 
matter involving no expense. ‘The practical procedure is for the leaders 
of the employees to be consulted by the firm or to take counsel together 
and. then for_a scheme to be formulated and simply explained to the 
workers asa whole. It is probable that the great majority of the 
employees in most works would be only too ready to co-operate in a 
plan which . produces for them greater advantáges than have hitherto 
been available. 
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The M achinery’ for Capitalisation 


of Reserves 


By F. D. Hmap, B.A. (Oxon.), Barrister-at-Law, Lincotn’s Inn 


A DIVIDEND or bonte payable owt of arnisaye fiid and sete 
by the allotment of fully-paid shares postulates in the first place 
a sufficient authority in the Articles of Association. Many companies 
find it necessary to pass a special resolution amending the Articles, since 
dividends are primd facts payable in cash and not in shares. Where there 
‘is not sufficient unissued capital available to provide the necessary 
number of bonus shares, there will be a further resolution (ordmary, 
extraordinary, or special, according to the requirements of the Articles) 
increasing the share capital-to the required figure. 

Taking the various steps in order, it is first of all necessary to read 
‘carefully the Article dealing with the reserve fund. Thus, in the 
case of a company’s regulations containing a clause in the terms of 
' Clause 74 of Table A in the First Schedule to the Companies Act, 1862, 
clearly here the reserve fund is ear-marked for certam definite purposes, 
and the first resolution to be passed will run somewhat as tollows— 

_ That the Articles of Association of the Company b be altered as follows— 

; inserting after the word “ contingencies cles” in Clause 74 of Table “A” 
in*the First Schedule to the Companies Act, 1862, the words “ or for payment of 


E 
. in accordance with Article — 
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This latter Article will be a new regulation (to enable the company 
to satisfy the bonus by the allotment of fully-paid shares) wbich would 
be framed on the following lines— - a 

The company may in general meeting capitalise any part of the undivided 


profits of the company standing to the credit of the company’s reserve fund, and 
distribute the same as a bonus amongst the holders of the ordinary shares in the 


company in proportion to the ordinary shares held by them and the amounts paid 
up thereon a iA , 
Any gen meeting declaring a dividend or bonus may direct payment of 
such dividend or bonus, wholly or in part, by the distribution of spectfic assets, 
and in particular of paid-up shares, debentures, or debenture stock of the com- 
pany, or paid-up shares, debentures, or debenture stock of any other company, 
or in any one or more of such ways; and the directors shall give effect to such 
resolution: and, where any difficulty arises in regard to the distribution, they may 
settle the same as they think expedient, and in particular may issue fractional 
certificates, and may fix the value for distribution of such specific assets, or any 
part thereof, and may determine that cash Eyman shall be made to any mem- 
ers upon the footing of the value so fixed, in order to adjust the rights of all 
parties, and may vest any such specific assets in trustees upon such trusts for the 
s entitled to the dividend or bonus as may seem expedient to the directors. 
Where requisite, a proper contract shall be filed in accordance with Section 88 of 
the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, and the directors may appoint any per- 
son to sign such contract on behalf of the persons entitled to the dividend or bonus, 
and such appointment shall be effective. $ 


As regards this new Article, the following points require to be noticéd. 
Imprimis such part of the reserve fund as is to be capitalised is to go 
to the ordinary shareholders to whom the undistributed profits standing 
to the credit of the reserve belong. Where there are Preference Shares 
as well as Ordinary, it is usual to insert words in the resolution making 
it clear that the dividend on the Preference Shares must be provided 
for before the reserve is capitalised. It will farther be noticed that any 
class of shares may be paid up out of the capitalised profits and issued 
in lieu of the dividend. Thus Preference Shares may be issued, although 
this may require the consent of the Preference Shareholders. A further 
point of prime importance is that the new Articles enable the directors 
to satisfy the dividend or bonus by the issue of specific assets, and so 
that the shareholders have no option to take cash or shares but are 
obliged to take the latter. This part of the capitalisation machmery 
is designed, among other purposes, for the purpose of avoiding lability 
to the payment of super-tax, and its efficacy has recently been confirmed 
by Rowlatt, J., in Inland Revenue v. Blo# (35 T.L.R. 687). In this case 
the company declared a bonus out of its profits, and shares were allotted 
to the shareholders -in satisfaction of the bonus (the shareholders having 
no ‘option to receive the bonus in cash) in pursuance of an agreement 
executed by a representative shareholder appointed by the directors on 
their behalf. The Court held that the shareholders were not liable to 

*super*tax on the amount of the'bonus shares. 
Necessarily it often happens that the proportion of new shares to be 
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distributed to the shareholders entitled, results in fractions. Thus, in the 
capitalisation resolution set out below the distribution is in the propor- 
tion of one new share for every three shares held. Accordingly the 
holder of (say) 100 Ordinary Shares will be entitled to receive 33 new 
shares and a fractional certificate for one-third share. This fractional 
share can be disposed of, or the holder can acquire two other fractional 
certificates and then apply to the company for the allotment of one 
bonus share. The certificates are made out to bearer for the purpose 
of easy negotiation. The alternative would be to pay the cash equiva- 
lent of the fraction, all fractions being issued to the secretary for him 
to sell through a broker, or privately. 

The third resolution to be passed would be to increase the capital, 
if necessary, and then would follow an ordinary resolution capitalising 
the reserve as follows— 

For the purpose of capitalising the sum of £100,000, being part of the undivided 
profits of the company standing to the credit of general reserve account, and upon 
which income tax has been paid by the company, a dividend of 6s. 8d. per share 
on each of the ordinary shares be, and the same is h declared out of such 
account, and that the directors be, and they are hereby er authorised pur- 
suant to Article — of the Articles of Association of the company, to satisfy such 
dividend by allotting to the members one £1 ordinary share credited as fully paid 
up in respect of every threo ordinary shares held'by them respective om d es 
the 26th day of , 1919. Such new ordinary shares to rank for dividend as 
and from the 1st day of January, 1919, and to rank in all other respects part passu 
with and carrying the same rights as the existing ordinary shares. 


So far as the company in general meeting is concerned no further 
resolutions are required, and the remaining formalities rest with the 
Board of Directors. A Board Meeting will be held to execute the Agree- 
ment referred to in the Articles and required pursuant to Section 88 of 
the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, since the consideration for the 
issue of the bonus shares is regarded as a consideration other than cash. 

The first Minute would narrate that the resolution passed at the 
Extraordinary General Meeting held on, etc., to the effect that [here 
the capitalisation resolution set out above would be recited] was taken 
into consideration. The first resolution then would be that, pursuant to 
the said resolution, the sum of £100,000 be distributed as a bonus, etc., 
and that pursuant to Article — John Brown of, etc., be, and he is hereby 
authorised on behalf of the ordinary shareholders to enter into the 
Agreement submitted to this Meeting. 

The second Minute would narrate that the said Agreement was 
thereupon signed by the said John Brown and the Common Seal of the 
Company was affixed thereto. 

The next resolution would be to the effect— 

That shares in the capital of the company, each credited as fully paid, bevallotted 
and issued in pursuance to the said Agreement, and that tho letters of allotment 
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submitted to the meeting be duly tched, and that the fractional certificates 
submitted be issued in accordance the terms of the Lettera of Allotment. 


Finally, the allotment being completed, the Agreement, béaring: a 
ten shilling stamp, would be filed at the Companies Registry, together 
with the usual Return of Allotments. . 

Other alterations m the Articles may, of course, be necessary according 
to the particular circumstances. Thus, to give one instance, the articles 
may provide that no dividend or bonus is payable except out: of profits 

arising from the business of the company. If a realised accretion to the 
value of a capital asset is capitalised, the words italicised -should be 
deleted. | Ree ea, ee 
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How Aeroplane Output was 
Increased 300 per cent. © - -- 


D E disputes were so freguent-in the aeroplane factory 
of Messrs. A. V. Roe & Co., Ltd., Manchester, that in November, 
1917, the firm formed a workshops committee. The output then ‘was 
thirty aeroplanes of the “ school bus ” type. By the end of February, 1918, 
the output had been increased to 144 machines per week, with the same 
labour and machinery resources. 
. The explanation of this exceptional increase was the removal of causes 
of disputes. a 
Everyone, including the clerical staff, was represented on the com- 
mittee. There was much dissatisfaction which a department always 
tried to remedy by “ downing tools,” thereby hindermg the workers 
generally. Subsequently the workshops committee was able to settle 
every grievance without intervention by the firm. : yO 
- The 3,000 employees included members of eighteen unions. Trouble 
often rose as to what was legitimate work for a particular craftsman. 
Such differences were settled amicably in every instance. y i 
By removing this friction—by showing the men and women that 
their interests were mutual as producers of aeroplanes—the firm increased 
the output by nearly 300 per cent. over the whole period. < oe: 
Owners and managers of other firms visited the works, judged’ the 
work of. the committee by results and copied the methods. In the 
‘making of fuselages, for instance, the firm was able, by methods suggested 
by one of the foremen, to produce three against one previously. - . 
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Notes on the SOMEN Tax Commission 


By W. E. SNELLING, Author of "“ Income Tax Practice,” eto. 


J5 the Income Tax inquiry before the Royal Commission, the British 
business world is examining an important section of its commercial 
laws and is taking stock of one of the few Government Departments 
which have emerged from the war period with reasonable credit. 

For well over a decade this inquiry has been demanded, and the 
usual presentment of the Income Tax laws has been that of a mon- 
strous growth, teeming with injustices ; moreover, trader, accountant 
and judge have frequently indulged in criticism of the administration 
of the law. At last the Commission sits to sift out the complamts and 
the suggested remedies. The published instalments of the evidence and 
examination of early witnesses are quite up to expectation. The first 
records opiuions and experiences of two official witnesses, an actuary, an 
accountant, an ex-colonial representative and traders feeling the hurt 
of “double taxation”; also representatives of Women, the British 
Association and Charitable bodies. Later witnesses are equally repre- 
sentative. They all speak of income-production, and already we have 
a realistic picture of a busy and preroceu pieg world of seekers after 
livelihood and wealth. 

In essence the burden of the non-official evidence is that the Income 
Tax laws are not in sympathy with the natural laws of income-produc- 
tion. Underlying this is the inevitable complaint of the complexity 
(amounting to unintelligibility) of the Income Tax laws. On the other 
band, the oficial evidence is that the natural laws with which tax laws 
must sympathise, if not synchronise, are themselves complex. 

“The Income Tax cannot choose the world in which it is to live. It has to 
ee T E E a 
variations in Individual circumstances, its elaborate conditions and its inter- 
a with foreign States.” Mr. Hopkins, Commissioner of Inland Revenue, 
para. £i. 

Mr. May (of the Co-operative Societies) remarked that conditions are 
not more diverse here than abroad, but one remembers that, in 1906, 
Sir Charles Dilke reminded his Committee that foreign taxing laws 
were getting complicated—also that no foreign State has a taxing sys 
tem adequate to the British conditions of 1919. Yet popular demand 
is for a bold and simple law which he who runs may read—which, never- 
theless, will fit our “ myriad-minded ” society as the glove fits the band ; 
trap the rogue without asking questions of the honest; outwit the 
astute without requiring study by the simple; take account bf tax- 
payers’ wives, children, dependents, insurances, size of mcome, nature 
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of income, without bothering them with a form: and generally to take 
a third of the commercial income without commerce feeling it ! 

Turning more particularly to the evidence under review, we may 
say that the official evidence describes the shoe and the non-official 
evidence says where it pinches. The former reserves, until later, its 
suggestions for the improvement of the shoe, and the attempts of the 
latter to be constructive are not very effective. Mr. Parsons (Income 
Lax Reform League) grappled with the broad errors of the existing law. 
His suggestions regarding administration, differentiation and graduation, 
the average system, etc., were about as useful as the alternatives of 
other well-mformed persons. Like the Commission, the writer has tried 
hard to understand the League’s idea of what is the real complaint of 
the Income Tax and the remedy. 

It is, of course, recognised that “statutory profit should be synony- 
mous with commercial profit.” But the League says that— 

“ Most of the present grievances are the result of permitting questions of 
accountancy practice to be regarded as questions of law, and unless and until 
(hae guinea E tine can be no satisfactory reform in the method of 
Income Tax Assessment. The a, to Income Tax may be regarded es a 


‘egal uestion, but when once int is decided the computation of the liability 
gg eae erred to qualified accountants and not to the 


Mr. Armstage-Suuth : “ You prefer accountants to High Court Judges ? ” 
Witnsss : e ee ta |” 

Mr. Armitage-Smith : “TI gather that, you sa if only there were more 
accountants, all Income Tax grievances would disappear ? 

Witness : "The chief grievance concerning the assessment of business profits 
would disappear.’’—{1678.) 

Is not the distinction that Judges attempt to say what the law 
means, whereas the League would substitute Accountants to say what 
the law ought to mean ? 

The witness say3— 


“The guiding enactments of the main Income Tax Act should be framed in 
such a way as to render it impossible for biden concerning the computation 
of the assessments to be referred to the Courts for construction of meaning.’’— 
(1571.) 


This means that the law should simply require assessment “on 
ordinary commercial principles,” leaving accountants to state and apply 
these principles. But, in the first place, Mr. McLintock (Chartered 
Accountant) is surely roughly correct in saying that “ No two firms in 
the country will agree as to what ‘ordinary commercial lines’ are”’ 
(1738) ; and in the second place, it would be an unhappy reversal of 
the British theory that the practising expert makes an excellent advocate 
but a bad judge on his own subject. 

Passing to the evidence of Sir Frederick Young (Association Against 
Duplication of Income Tax Within the Empire), we find again a robust 
statement of the injustice but no practical suggestion for its removal. 
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In his written evidence the witness suggests that “a complete review 
of the present-day circumstances” warrants the application of the 
principle of the “taxation of income by the country of origin only ” 
(779), and he gives eight elaborate reasons therefor. This means that 
practically the whole relief to be given would be at the expense of the 
United Kmgdom revenue, and that no Income Tax would be paid by 
residents in this country whose income comes from abroad. But on verbal 
examination he quickly admits that the solution is inappropriate. It 
is a striking comment on complexity of ‘‘ mcome-production”’ laws 
that the distinguished representative of an Association which, for five 
years, has agitated against “‘ double taxation ” should, after reminder 
of some most obvious factors of the problem, have claimed that— 
“We have not pretended to work out in detail the solutions.’’—(897.) 


With every endeavour to be fair, one must conclude that it is not 
the function of the non-official evidence to point the way out of the 
Income Tax imbroglio. Its invaluable service is to state the general 
demands of informed public opinion. Official witnesses seem to have 
appreciated that they can prove their competence only by meeting 
fully such of these demands as the Commission considers reasonable. 

“Exactly how we can best help I think may depend upon the course of the 
inquiry; there may be many points on which you will have suggestions from 
outside upon which we might make further suggestions.”—{Mr. Hopkins, 74.) 

This is a refreshing change from the som possumus attitude of the 
official witnesses in all previous Income Tax inquiries. 

These notes may conclude with remarks on typical official evidence 
as was given at the first hearing. 

The answers of Mr. Hopkins (Commissioner of Inland Revenue) are, 
for the most part, clear-cut and ready. He describes past and present 
aims and the possibilities and difficulties of the Revenue Department. Sir 
Thomas Collins (Chief Inspector of Taxes) describes the actual work of the 
Revenue engine. He has experienced the working of the Tax machinery, 
knows exactly the value of the Commissioners, and will not have their use 
beltttled, nor blink the fact that the Surveyors perform most of their 
supposed duties. (His figures showed that the Surveyor settles 98 per 
cent. of the appeals.) He will not assent that his officers require in- 
creased powers—save legal sanction to the powers they have assumed 
for seventy years. In effect he suggests that the legal position is not 
all-important, that public opinion, local feeling, and what we may call 
the “social weather,” also count. ‘‘ The law is not always a sharply- 
defined line” (675). The Chief Inspector’s evidence on the appoint- 
ment of Surveyors is in keeping with this attitude. He took the obvious 
view that a would-be Surveyor of Taxes should know something about 
accountancy and commercial law—notwithstandmg Mr. Armitage-« 
Smith’s horror of this “ reaction ” from the general educational policy 
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imposed in 1908. While preferring a man of “ high general education,” 
he thought that a Surveyor’s “ self-reliance wants to be developed ”. at 
an early age. On the whole, the evidence was against the machinery 
bemg elaborated or brought into public prommence. 

Of the members of the Commission, it may be said that some have 
already proved their usefulness, but that most have so far. adopted a 
listening rôle only. The Commission meets four days a month and asks 
< about 600 questions each day. How it will bring the whole of the evidenċe 
into focus is doubtful. So far, its vocal members have exhibited: an 
- accurate sense of the value of what they hear. This is saying a good deal, 
inasmuch as the setting up of the Commission was really due to-the 
necessity of providing a means for the airing of Income Tax grievances. 
The construction of a new Income Tax is a different matter, and such 
previous casual experience of the subject as the majority of the Commis- 
sion have had, even when fortified by the enormous quantity. of evidence 
given before the Commission, cannot equip them sufficiently for this new 
task. The report of the Commission is bound to be drawn up by someone 
of long previous experience of Income Tax administration, with: strong 
reference, of course, to the grievances laid before the Commission.. One 
would feel better pleased if the reconstruction of the Tax were in the hands 
of a Chancellor of the Exchequer who could give the matter personal 
attention. No detail of Income Tax was too small for mastery D pe 
and Gladstone, but methods have changed. 
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Staff and Equipment of a Modem 
Office 


By RB. J. H. Byars 


N all large and modern offices there should be around the deena 

managers an tficient staff of assistants, who should be provided with 

equipment of such a character as will enable the best possible results to 
be obtained in the shortest possible time. 

An office staff should have laid upon it the duty of supplying the 
executives with détailed information, the production and filing of records, 
and should also be responsible for all minor and routine matters. -In 
dealing with such, the staff must act as a part of the general scheme of 
erganisation of the factory or works, as well as of the commercial side of 
the business. It must be borné in mind that the labours of the office 
. staff are equally as “ productive ” as those of the mechanic ica 
capstan or millmg machine m the works. 
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In practice it is found that the number of persons on the clerical staff 

in relation to the employees-in the works varies from one to every twelve- 
fifteen wotkmen, and the staff pay-roll should, generally speaking, be 
in the neighbourhood of about {1 to £9. The duty of choosing and 
engaging’ the staff is one of considerable importance, for which the com- 
. pany secretary is often responsible. The nature of work to be performed 
will obviously bear greatly upon the kind and quality of the staff required 
in any concern, but so long as the official responsible is thoroughly exper- 
ienced in all matters relating to the work to be executed, there should be 
very little danget óf choosing the wrong class of labour. But, however 
careful and confident he may be, he will probably find, sooner or later, 
that he has a square peg in a round hole, and consequently is obliged to 
resort to that very unpleasant process of “ weeding out.” Unfortunately, 
managers and secretaries do not as a rule go through this weeding-out 
process often enough, no doubt rightly under the impression that the 
longer they retain the services of a clerk the greater his efficiency in 
management and consequently the greater his success. This may be, 
-and is, to some extent, correct in theory, but if the right kind of labour 
is to be retained, one must act fearlessly and honestly with the staff 
. where inefficiency is concerned. 
'. There is an old saying that the clerical staff should surround the 
executives like a cloud. This may be true, but if it is not composed of 
well-chosen persons it will form a screen and hide the employer from his 
operatives, with consequent discouragement to the efficient and com- 
scientious worker. Experience shows that there is nothing will encourage 
discontent among real honest workers more than to give credit for new 
ideas and improved methods or for work done, to another person. 

In this respect the question of character is of greater importance when 
choosing departmental chiefs than with the general clerical staff. It 
should be remembered that results from “team work” are what the 
heads of departments should strive to obtain and receive credit for, and 
they should not, as is sometimes the case, place a screen between the staff 
and the employer. 

The question of .“ efficiency standards ” among a staff is a matter 
which varies greatly according to the nature of the business carried on, 
and also to the method of organisation and management of the business 
asa whole. Experts on this subject differ greatly on principle as to the 
manner in which they fix and determine the “ standard ” to be achieved 
and maintained. Furthermore, in applying this branch of scientific 
management to a staff, there are various methods used. This makes it 

"exceedingly difficult to lay down any hard-and-fast rule applicable to 

staffs in general. However, where commercial staffs are concerned, 

_ efficiency standards are quite a different matter when compared with the 

employees in a factory. With the latter all the -various elements 
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necessary to enable one accurately and fairly to apply this science with the 
desired results are obtainable; but, whatever arguments are brought 
forward, either for or agaist the adoption or application of an efficiency 
standard to commercial staffs, the outstanding feature appears to.resolve 
itself mto that of imparting all the elements necessary to encourage, and 
(more difficult still) to maintain, the employee’s interest in.his or her 
work. The evolution of efficiency in the workshop, with all its scientific 
and automatic equipment, makes it very difficult to construct.in one’s 
imagination the factory of a generation ago and compare it with one com 
ducted on a modern and scientific basis. Although equipment for the 
office has developed to practically the same extent, manufacturers gener- 
ally prejudge any suggestion regarding the adoption of office machinery, 
yet at the same time they will not hesitate to adopt new machinery for 
their factory, provided a httle saving can be made by its installation. . 

The general scheme of arrangement and equipment of an office should’ 
be carried out on the same principle as one would equip and ed out a 
factory, the first consideration being— 


(1) The general arrangement or lay out of the departments, which 
will be governed mainly by the particular trade being carried on and the 
space available ; l 

(2) The general “ system ” in use throughout the offices and works ; 


(3) Equipment necessary ; 
(4) The number of persons who require accommodation, 


In regard to the general arrangement of office departments, this will 
naturally depend upon the nature of the particular industry concerned, 
and also on whether an existing building is to be used which will only 
permit of slight interjor alterations being made. In the latter case the 
design and pošition of the building will mainly govern the arrangement ` 
in question, but where an entirely new building is to be erected, the design 
of this should permit of each department being arranged m a manner 
to obviate the necessity for one to pass through several departments 
when going from one department to another. This is essential if office 
workers are to be defended against distraction. Desks should also be 
arranged so that all clerks in a department face in the same direction, and 
one drawer with lock and key should be set aside for each clerk’s personal- 
use. 
It is interesting to note that the first invention to commence the. 
reform in office equipment was the method by which words spoken.could be 
more speedily recorded, and almost immediately following this the type- 
writer came into use. The advantages derived from the use of.a 
typewriter are too well known to need any comments here. 

In dealing with the indexing and filing of correspondence, this is most ` 
efficiently ‘accomplished by using the vertical filing system. There are 
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several methods of indexing and filing correspondence in a vertical file, 
but the following are those mostly in use— 

(1) Folders containing the letters are placed alphabetically in a cabinet 
in the same sequence as one would place cards in a card index, t.¢., between 
the divisional cards. The advantages claimed for this system are the 
elimination of the index and the rapidity with which folders can be 
located. 

(2) Letters are placed in a cabinet as above, but the divisional cards 
are ruled and used as the index, each letter in the alphabet being sub- 
divided as required and each divisional card is the index for the sub- 
division -only. 

(3) The filing of letters in folders numerically. This method necessi- 
tates the use of a card index the size of which will depend upon the 
amount of matter to be indexed, in addition to the usual information 
relating to correspondence. A specimen card, size 8m. X 5 in., is shown, 
which serves as an index for orders received, in addition to being an index 
for correspondence. This particular combination, however, should be 
adopted only in small firms where two or more departments can be 
conveniently housed in one large room. 


NAME AND ADDRESS TELEPHONE No. Fur No, 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS 


LO, No. 





When installing card systems in any office, the first and most impor- 
tant matter to consider is the size of card which can most conveniently 
be utilised by all departments. Standardised cards greatly facilitate 
the purchasing and checking of card cabinets, and in addition, they 
economise space and facilitate the arrangement of office furniture and 
shelving. 

Records of every description should also be standardised whenever 
possible, not only in regard to the size of the form, but also the manner 
in which the information is recorded thereon. With letters this is auto- 
matically accomplished by using either a copying machine or by the use 
of carbon paper, but with other matters this is not always „possible. 
Uniformity or standardised stationery is pan as important in the 
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office as standardised parts in the factory are for mass production: THe 
size of forms should always conform to the sizes of paper adopted in the 
stationery trade. Stationery of correct size can always be secured 
promptly and at reasonable cost, as also can standard sized cabinets, 

drawers, files, binders, etc., which will be required for ‘its storage. 

The designing of routine forms is another matter which seldom receives 
the attention that its importance justifies in relation to staff efficiency. 
A defective part of any s¥stem, when investigated, can often be traced to 
hastily and incorrectly designed routine forms. The style and type of 
print, also the positions of spaces allocated for information, should -be 
consistent throughout the system. The serial numbers by which matters 
are identified should always appear in the same position on the forms 
which are issued as being subsidiary to the main form, e.g., if the ‘top 
right-hand corner is used for, say, the serial order number on an inwards 
order sheet, then this inwards order number should always appear in the 
same position on all forms subsidiary to the original inwards: order sheet. 

When designing forms, their suitability for use in the typewriter 
is another matter which is often lost sight of, with the tesult that the 
spacing and ruling of routine forms rarely conform to the mechanism of 
the machine. The beginning points of each line which is to be filled in 
by the machine should be at the same distance from the left-hand edge 
of the paper, and the vertical spacing should conform with the mane 
spacing of the machme. 

The substitution of mechanical action for making calculations, se 
in the office, undoubtedly saves a great deal of time and labour, and is a 
great advance on the old and unpleasant method of obtaining results by 
way of mental effort. 

Calculating machines have now been brought to such a state of per- 
fection that they can be most profitably utilised for every kind of compu- 
tations which were previously accomplished in the above manner, and, 
in addition to “ figure -work,’’ operations of quite a different character 
can also be made on various types of machinery. Some employers, how- 
ever, still regard the utility of these machines with a certain amount of 
suspicion. The various objections put forward appear to resolve them- 
selves into the fact that by their use work is made 80 simple and mechani- 
cal that what is gained in speed and simplicity is lost through the operators 
becoming machines themselves, with the result that initiative and interest 
is killed. Experience however will show that this is more apparent than 
real, quite the reverse being the result, provided the right type of machine 
is introduced into the office, and the operator is properly taught how to 
use it. 

The failure to secure the proper results from automatic machinery can 
invariably be put down to the operator not having received a thorough 
training in the mechanism and capabilities of the particular machine. 
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But the mere fact of installmg a machine is not going to give the results 
desired merely by pressing a button. ‘The mechanism of some machines 
is, of necessity, of a scientific character, and the operator should be given 
every opportunity of learning and familiarising himself with the operations 
for which the machine was designed, so that he may become an efficient 
operator in the same manner as one would expect a machine-hand i in the 
workshop. . 

Machinery is obtainable for almost every suse that it can profitably 
‘be applied to in an office. Certain businesses, however, -will obviously 
call for specific machines which can only be decided upon when one is in 
full possession ot all the facts relating thereto. It is therefore proposed, 
in -this article, to deal only with those items that can be regarded as 
applicable to businesses in general, and in this respect the calculating, 
addressing and duplicating machines are among those mostly in use. 
The range of calculating machines now manufactured covers such a wide 
field that they can be most profitably used on every kind of figure-work. 
In some busmesses, the volume of work will only necessitate the use of 
one machine and in this case it is advisable to have two operators: one 
to make the original calculation and the other to check it. The duties 
of operators can easily be arranged so that their work dovetails and unne- 

cessary waiting is avoided. Addressing machines, although originally 
designed for circularising customers, etc., can be utilised for quite a lot 
of internal office work; for instance, the addressing and numbering of 
wages envelopes and pay-slips by this means will save a considerable 
amount of clerical labour. With regard to duplicating machines, a 
-considerable saving can be effected by printing one’s own internal routine 
forms, standard specifications for works’ use, etc. A further use to which 
these machines can be put—perhaps the most profitable one—is the 
printing of small section drawings of machinery, etc., for enclosing to 
customers with quotations, and for works’ use on stock orders, etc., 
instead of the very expensive “ blue-print.’’ Prints done in the former 
manner will cost only about 1s. 5d. per 100 (foolscap size) as against 
-about 3d. or 4d. each for blue-prints. 
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Office Lighting 


By Leon Gasran, F.J.L, Bdilor of “ Ths Illuminating Engineer ” E 


[Ths advantages of a proper sysiem of lighting offloes are, it is to be feared, not 
appreciated by businese men to anything liks their full extent, and yet this is a factor 
whioh affects greatly the health of the workers. On the health of the workers depends, 
of cowrse, both the quantity and quality of the work produced, and for this reason alone, 

from any other higher considerations, it is desirable that due attention should be 


apart 
given to lighting.) 


A the appliances of value in the transaction of business, ample 
natural and artificial lighting, in common with heating and ventila- 
tion, play an important part. Whatever the nature of the work, it 
cannot be executed without light, and the ease with which it is done 
depends very much on the nature of the lighting. It must be remembered 
that in office work a special tax is put on the eyes, which are.constantly 

engaged in reading and in distinguishing more or less illegible hand- 
writing ; the necessity for good lighting is therefore even greater than 
in cases where only rough work is done, involving the handling of large 
objects, and where the eyes rove about viewing distant things and are 
not constantly focussed on surfaces relatively near to the eyes. 

In what follows we shall consider some of the chief points to be con- 
sidered in the artificial lighting of offices, but before doing $0 it may-be 
well to say a few words about natural lighting. 


Daylight Illumination of Offices 


Although much more work is now done by artificial light than formerly, 
it still remains true that the greater part of office work is done during 
daylight hours. Access of daylight is therefore an important considera- 
tion, so much so that advertisements of premises for offices which are 
considered to have good access of daylight frequently advertise this fact. 
Access of daylight depends on a number of factors: (1) the extent to 
which a view of the sky is obstructed by neighbouring buildings ; (2) the 
size and shape of the windows ; (3) the nature of the walls and ceilings 
ina room. The actual illumination which is received on a desk where 
work is done depends also on a fourth factor, the position of this desk 
with respect to the windows. Daylight varies enormously at different 
times of the year, and different periods of the day, but for any building 
the ratio of the illumination at any point in a room to the brightness 
of the sky remains constant, depending on the four factors named above. 
For convenience, the working illumination may also be related to the 
*total unrestricted daylight out of doors, and this ratio is also approxi- 
mately constant and independent of climatic conditions. Under fairly 
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favourable conditions the working illumination in a room may nowhere 
be less than 0'2 per cent. of the total unrestricted illumination out of 
doors, but even this small proportion can only be obtained if judicious 
use is made of the means available for admitting daylight. An office 
which is high up naturally recetves more light than one on the ground 
floor, such that the sky is only visible from a position close by the window. 
In many basement or even ground-floor buildings in narrow streets lined 
with tall houses it may be impossible to see the sky at all, and the room 
is therefore dependent on light reflected from the surfaces of the opposite 
buildings. In any case the working illumination rapidly diminishes as 
one passes from the front of the room where the windows are situated to 
the back of the room where, as a rule, there are no windows. The rate of 
decrease depends mainly on the depth of the room from the window. 
Even in a comparatively well-lighted room the illumination near the 
window may be thirty times that at the back of the room. 

The following points should be borne in mind in selecting or furnishing 
offices, in order to make the best use of daylight— 

(1) Preferably choose an office such that the sky is visible from the 
centre of the room. 

(2) Windows should be carried right up to the ceiling, should tèminate 
2% to 3 ft. from the floor, and should occupy, as nearly as possible, the 
whole width of the room. The higher portion of the window-space is 
most valuable for the admission of daylight. 

(3) In general windows are only available on the side of the office 
facing the street. Avoid rooms m which the depth from the window to 
the back of the room exceeds twice the height. The ratio of window-space 
to floor area should preferably not be greater than 1 : 5. 

(4) The ceiling should be white and the walls painted or papered in 
a light tint. The light reflected from walls and ceilings is of great value 
in checking the diminution in illumination as one passes backwards from 
the window. 

(5) Any desks and tables where exacting work is done should be 
situated near the window, and not at the back of the room, where the 
amount of daylight available is a minimum. 

(6) In the case of rooms at a low level, from which the sky is not visible, 
the ‘access of daylight can be improved by the use of prismatic glass in 
place of clear glass in the windows, whereby rays of light which would 
otherwise not find effective entry can be directed towards the back of 
the room; inclined mirrors, placed outside the wmdow, are sometimes 
used for the same purpose. 

The provision of adequate daylight illumination in an office is also 
of importance economically in that it makes it possible to continue working | 
by daylight at a later period in the afternoon or evening than ‘would’ 
otherwise be the case, and thus occasions a saving in gas or electricity. 
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In cases where very fine work is done, for example, in draughtsmen’s 
offices, efforts are usually made to secure for this purpose a room with 


a skylight. 


Artificial Lighting in Offices 
_ The actual amount of illumination provided by artificial light is neces- 
- sarily much less than that prevailing by daylight, but this is compensated 
by the fact that the eye soon accommodates itself to the lower range of 
se Experience has determined, with fair accuracy, the amount 
of artificial light required for 
various purposes, and a sum- 
| mary of these values will be 
given shortly. There is one 
great advantage in artificial, ds 
compared with natural lighting, 
3 namely, that it is much more 
constant, and much better 
| under control. Daylight illu- 
mination, as we have seen, may 
vary within véry wide limits 
|) indeed according to the time 
| of day, the period of the year, 
and the nature of the climatic 
conditions. Ever a fog or the 
passing of a dark cloud may 
render it necessary to use arti 
ficial light, and even with a bright sky the variation in illumination in 
different parts of the room (which may be 30 to 100 times as great as that 
prevailing near the window in some cases) is far greater than that met 
with in the case of a well-designed system of artificial lighting. Moreover 
we can place our lamps where we like, and alter the distribution of light 
within wide limits, and can therefore select the conditions which 
experience shows to -be suitable for any particular class of work. 





position. 


General Requirements in Office Lighting 


_It is a mistake to suppose that every type of office can be lighted on 
a uniform plan. A bank or insurance office may present features quite 
different from those in a small city office; a room which is merely used for 
sorting papers and parcels, for storing files and papers, etc., may need 
different treatment from one which is occupied by workers at regular 
Intervals, engaged on exacting clerical work. But there are certain 
broad principles which should be kept in mind in all forms of office lighting. 
“The whole subject was recently considered at a discussion before the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, opened by Mr. A. Wise, and 
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readers may be referred to this source for fuller details.1 We will, 
however, summarise a few of the salient points elicited in this discussion. 


(1) ILLUMINATION REQUIRED ON THE WORK. 


The essential point is to secure sufficient illumination at the actual place whero 
work is done. This illumination can be ed independent of the nature and 
arrangement of and fittings, and there are available instruments by tho 
ald of which it can be measured in foot-candles. Experience has shown that for 

i ing, the minimum should not be less than 2-3 foot-candles; but 
where writing has to be closely studied, and for desk work that requires 
constant close attention, 4-6 foot-candles may be provided with advantage. 
This higher value is specially necessary when pencil writing on flimsy or dark- 
coloured paper, such as one meets with on vouchers, forms, etc., has to be examined. 


(2) AVOIDANCE OF EXCESSIVE 
GLARE OR SEVERE CONTRAST. 


The eye craves a restful 
effect, and is irritated and 
dazzled by very bright objects 
laced within the field of view. 
t should not be possible for 
a worker, while stud his 
papers or while l hori- 
rontally across the room, to 
seo an unshaded mantle or 
filament. If local Hghts, near 
the desk, are used, they should ae lacing of lights - 
be equipped with shades con- at anes eae al tke bees este 
cealing the source completely, be avoided. If the light strikes peper at the 
and there should also be a agis idiested by o ai Bor if the light paging 
moderate general illumination iha anglo indicated by the dotted Hne the 
in the room to prevent the flected light does enter the eye, causing incon ce 
contrast between the ilum- (If is 


in : 
inated desk and the surround- he in no case see the direct reflection, but in this 
ings from being too great. 
(3) AVOIDANCE oF GLARE Dug TO REFLECTION FROM POLISHED SURFACES. 


Direct reflection from polished surfaces per with a shiny surface is incon- 
venient to the eyes, making it difficult to distinguish or writing. This con- 
dition can be avoided partly. by careful selection of angle at which rays of 
light strike the paper; and also by using diffused systems of lighting such that 
the light comes many different directions (s.g., from aa olga of an 
illuminated ceiling). But the best method of avoiding such ed reflection 
is to use paper and stationery having a smooth mat surface. As rare 
has such an important effect on the ease with which writing can be read, it is 

to select only good white paper, free from glaze. 

One “‘ foot-candle ” is the illumination derived from a source of one candle- 
power ata distance of lft. If we know the candle-power of the source, its 
distance away, and the angle at which the light strikes the illuminated surface, 
the illumination from any arrangement of lights can be readily calculated. 


(4) AVOIDANCE oF INCONVENIENT SHADOWS. 


Another defect to be guarded against is the poen of inconvenient shadows 
on desks or tables, duo to the body of the worker or adjacent furniture falling 
between the light-source and the illuminated surface. This can be guarded against 


by proper positions for the lights, and also by the use of light-tinted surroundings. 
1 Ilkwminahng Engineer, February, 1919. 
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(5) IMPORTANCE OF LIGHT-TINTED WALLS AND CELING. 


It is very desirable that in an office the ceiling should be white, and the walls 
painted, distempered, or papered in a light colour. If this is done, much light 
1s reflected downwards on the work which would otherwise be absorbed and lost. 
In a room with light walls and ceiling, the illumination secured with a given 
Hghting arrangement may be as much as 50 per cent. higher than if the sur- 
roundings are dark and reflect little ight. The diffused reflection of light from 
walls and ceiling is also most valuable m preventing inconvenient shadows and in 
causing the light to penetrate into desks, drawers, cupboards, etc. 


(6) Kexpinc Lamps, LIGHTING APPLIANCES, AND SURROUNDINGS CLEAN. 


Lamps, globes, and reflectors should be cleaned cally. Deposits of dust 

Bite reduce the illumination, and a month’s neglect may reduce the available 

umination as much as 20 cent. Similarly when walls and ceilings become 
discoloured by age, much valuable light is lost. 


Requirements in Different Types of Offices 


The choice of the system and arrangement of lights naturally depends 
on the type of office. The opinion is gaining ground that m most offices 
it is best to atm at illuminating 
the room as a whole, by means 
of lamps placed well out of the 
range of view, 80 as to leave a 
clear space throughout the room. 
This applies especially to large 
offices where a number of workers 
are seated side by side at uni- 
form intervals, and where it is 
necessary for the manager to be 
able to survey the room ata 
glance. One great advantage of 
Aa Tant Anais om of omgee this method of lighting is that, if 

the sloping surface of the desks on ude. a uniform general illumination is 

provided, it will answer equally 
well if the posttions of the furniture are altered. In small rooms, where 
there are only a few workers, it may be desirable to locate the lamps in 
positions adapted to individual desks or tables; but even here light walls 
and ceilings tend to distribute the light to a great extent. In some 
offices (chiefly banks) local lights for each worker are still preferred, 
but it is necessary to provide a supplementary general illumination. 

Assuming that general lighting is adopted the consumer has a choice 
between direct lighting, in which the light is concentrated direct on the 
work by suitable reflectors, indirect lightmg, in which the light is directed 
on to the ceiling by lamps concealed in opaque bowls, and subsequently 
ediffusely reflected throughout the room; and semtindirect lighting in 
which the lamps are concealed in translucent glass bowls, whereby part 
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An appropriate method of lighting for a small offle. The two pendant 
semi-ndirect lighting uniis provide general illumination, which is at a 
maximum on the table and desk. A small shaded local lamp te also 
available on the desk, and the portable stand lamp in the corner can be 
transferred to other places tn the room if necessary. 
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Office Lightin 





of the light is reflected on to the ceiling and part transmitted directly 
through the glass. The introduction of the gas-filled (“ half-watt ”) lamp 
has given a great impetus to the two latter methods. Speaking 
generally, the tendency seems to favour sem#indirect methods which 
combine the advantages of both direct and indirect systems, 

We will now consider in tum some 
typical types of offices and their require- 
ments. In ordinary offices in which a 
considerable number of clerical workers 
are seated side by side general overhead 
lighting, either direct or semi-indirect is 
usual. Lamps should be well out of the 
range of view, and if a white ceiling is 
available semi-indirect lighting is usually 

In board rooms, waiting rooms, 
and offices of departmental heads, where 
visitors are received, an imposing method 
of illumination is desirable and decorative 
considerations play an important part. 
Semi-indirect lighting is therefore suitable. 
Rooms are often met with m which par- 
cels, letters or invoices are received, exam- 
ined and stored. Here it is unnecessary to 
light the room as a whole strongly, and 
moderate general lighting answers this 
purpose ; but on the desk where incoming 
papers are examined a well-shaded local 
light is necessary. As mentioned pre- 
viously, these forms, etc., are often written Adjustable ir diw: 
in pencil or copying ink (which itself gives ing boerd capa of sideways 
a more or less shiny surface) on flimsy or 
shiny paper. They therefore require a strong local light, so that the 
clerk, by tilting the paper, can secure the best angle to render the writing 
visible. The lighting of stairs and passages to offices is often neglected. 
Such lighting may be quite simple in character, and only a very moderate 
illumination is required, but the lights should be well above the horizontal 
direction of view and well shaded. 

Banks and insurance offices present a special problem. At one time 
a local light for each worker was considered essential, and in some offices 
this form of lighting is still preferred. It is possible that this preference 
arose from the fact that it was formerly difficult, with the existing lamps, 
to provide the requisite desk-illumination by general lighting, without 
undue expense. But with the more efficient and higher candle-power- 
lamps now available, semi-indirect lighting is becoming more usual in 
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such cases. Local lights are, however, still desirable over the counter 
where money is paid in or dispersed, and customers’ cheques or other 
documents examined. Local lamps in such offices require careful design. 
They must be high enough to be clear of bulky ledgers when the latter are 
handled. The lamp must be completely concealed from the eyes of the 
worker. The illumination on the desk must be ample, and evenly 
distributed. Even where desk-illumination is obtained by local lamps a 
moderate general lighting is desirable, and when the circumstances permit 
this may be obtained by semi-indirect means. l 

A.draughtsman’s office also requires special treatment. The lighting 
of such offices has been the subject of much discussion. For general work 
indirect lighting has advantages. The complete screening of the lamps 
eliminates glare from exposed filaments, and the soft shadows to which 
the system gives rise are considered convenient to the operator. The 
problem of lighting a drawing board resolves itself largely into the pro- 
vision of sufficient illumination, the avoidance of glare, and the elimination 
of inconvenient shadows from the body of the operator or his instruments. 
For tracing and very fine work special direct local lighting is considered 
necessary, and a special adjustable fitting for this purpose was described 
by Mr. Wise before the meeting of the Iluminating Engmeering Society 
mentioned above. 

The requirements of ‘these various rooms may be summed up as 
follows— 


Nature of Roe, Typs of IThesttnetson, I 
on Work 
} (FT.-CAWDLFS,) 
= 0-28-08 
Rooms in whioh papers and percels are| General In room ` 1-2 
examined at recerving desk or counter 5-10 
General offices m which workers aro soated at lghtmg, semi-mdirect or direct with 
regular ee ee 35 
Board Rooms, Reception Rooms, Offices of General, a) 
Heads 
and Insurance Offices and the like (a) s 3-5 
lamps at counters 5-10 
o Socal le il ce 
supplementary general ili 
mination à í 1-2 
i : 3-5 
Fine work and tracing i 


5-10 





The foregoing suggestions are put forward tentatively and are open to 
modification in the light of further experience. In view of the importance 
of good lighting for such purposes it is advisable that the installation of 
lighting in large offices should be carried out under the supervision and 
guidance of qualified illuminating engineers, whose services are now 
available. The assistance thus rendered is well worth the probable 

e expeyse involved in obtaining such expert advice. 
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i Table Talk on Business Topics 


By De. ELLE POWELL Editor of * The Financial News ” 


OOKING out over the ocean of business atter thirty years’ immer- 
sion in it, the most striking phenomenon which the present writer 
discerns is the change in the business man’s own personality. He has 
undergone a complete physical and intellectual transformation by which 
his outlook has been revolutionised simultaneously with himself. > The 
change has been in progress for the last sixty years. During the first 
half of the period it may have been difficult to discover. During the 
second half, none but the blind could have missed it—that is to say, 
if they had occupied the coign of vantage (a daily newspaper office) 
from which I have watched the world wagging since. As a new-comer 
to the City, I heard men speak with bated breath about the impending 
Baring crisis of 1890. The years that separate us from those fateful 
days have witnessed the rapid evolution of a new species of busmess 
man, as different from his predecessors as is his own commercial horizon 
from that of Chaucer or Columbus. 


Personality as an Asset 

The business man of to-day has learnt that the finest asset in his 
balance sheet is his own personality. He has come to realise that the 
keen and incisive judgment, the capacity of accurate foresight, the 
resourcefulness which rises superior to every emergency, cannot co-exist 
with such physical self-indulgence as gratified his ancestors. The “ two- 
bottle man ” was the standard pattern in the days of Pitt. He remained 
the dominant species down to the days of the Crimean War. It is 
recorded with obvious satisfaction and admiration by Sir William Forbes 
that only once in the course of the long career of John Coutts, the banker, 
was he found in his counting-house so “ disguised with liquor ” as to 
be incapable of transacting any business. Coutts’s solitary relapse into 
the traditional weakness would have been easily pardoned by the City 
which I entered in 1889. Every business man in those days had a 
heavy meat lunch, topped with at least a pint tankard of beer or stout 
(the aristocrats of the City drank champagne), and followed by pudding 
and cheese. You selected your chop or steak from a displayed assort- 
ment near the grill, and paid the cook a penny or twopence for his ser- 
vices. This custom was a survival from still earlier days when every 
man brought his own meat, and the restaurant provided only tables, 
plates, and the means of cooking. Country born and bred, I did as I 
saw others do. It was not until I found an unconquerable aftegnoon . 
drowsiness growing steadily upon me, simultaneously with a misplaced 
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and burdensome physical rotundity, that I awoke to the error of my 
ways. I had yet to learn the hygienics of the business life. 


Lunch in Olden Days 


The fact was that my work carried me among Stock Exchange men, 
perhaps the most conservative class on earth. With them the tankard 
of bitter or stout was an ancient tradition, of equal sanctity and per- 
petuity with the laws of the Medes and Persians. When at length it 
began to lose its hold, the appearance had to be maintained, even if the 
reality of the indulgence had disappeared. This is the reason why for 
many years champagne was always imbibed from tankards at the res- 
taurants more exclusively patronised by the men at the financial centre. 
It would have been bad “ form” to drink it from a glass. And occa- 
sionally, when lunch was enjoyed with a City trencherman of the old 
school, one realised what the meal was like in the pre-hygienic days. 
Lunching once on a July day with the late Albert Schloss (then the 
most famous critic and chronicler of mining share movements),-I saw 
him start with soup, followed by sole à la Colbert. While this was dis- 
appearing a steak had been grilled, and that in turn was followed by 
jam roley-poley pudding and an omelette. After a return to the 
savouries in the shape of a Welsh rarebit, and after tossing off what 
was left of a pmt-and-half of stout, my old friend turned to me with a 
sigh. “I don’t know what’s the matter with my stomach nowadays,” 
said he. “TI have to pick and choose everything I eat, and even then 
I can’t eat half enough to stay my hunger.” Even at the risk of agonis- 
Ing my business confréres, tortured by rations and worried by thé dear- 
food bogy, I cannot refrain from that reminiscence of a vanished 
epicureanism. 


The Apostle of Better Things 


It is to the everlasting credit of Thomas Gilbart that he saw the 
imperative necessity of getting rid of these survivals from a past con- 
viviality, generating self-indulgence and a lassitude incompatible with 
the new and strenuous conditions that were evolving. Gilbart was-the 
founder of the London and Westminster (now the London County and 
Westminster) Bank, as well as the greatest authority of his time upor 
the art and science of banking. He saw clearly enough that in the 
palaestra of modern business the successful protagonists would be those 
who practised self-discipline and self-restraint, who trained to the highest 
pitch of efficiency the physical casket which enshrined their personality. 
If he had heard George Meredith’s apostrophe, “ More brain, O Lord, 
more brain,” he could have indicated from what direction the effective 
e respanse must come. No modern exponent of business hygienics has 
enunciated their principles more forcibly or picturesquely than did 
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Gilbart sixty years ago in the Logic of Banking. He appeared to write 
for bankers and budding bankers only: but Gilbart missed very little 
of what was going on around him, and he had no intention of limiting 
his axioms to his own profession. Said he— ' 


occur, but taking care not to increase the present by predicting greater 
calamities. If he suffer a feeling of d ency to get the mastery of his mind, 
he will be less able to’cope with the difficulties of his position. He will then, 


unnecessarily at a heavy sacrifice, and k in his till an amount of un ed 
treasure excessively giet to the extent of his Habilities. will 
increase the pressure. Fear, too, is always contagious. A banker of this melan- 


choly temperament will impart his apprehensions to others, and thus the panic 
will become more widely extended.” 

Could common-sense principles with regard to the duty of health 
be more felicitously phrased than in these sentences ? 


A Cramped Intellectuality 


But if they mdulged their physical appetite, the older school of 
business men were anything but sybarites in the intelectual sense. 
Outside the immediate circle of their own affairs the world was a blank 
to them. Of course, there were conspicuous exceptions, like George 
Grote, the historian of Greece, and Lord Avebury with his entomological 
and archaeological interests. But broadly speaking, the men who built 
British trade supremacy, at a time when they had no serious rivals to 
fight, were limited to the narrowest intellectual outlook. They went 
far towards deserving Sir Lewis Morris’s reproach that they were content 
to— - 
“Grub all day for ’mid hides and oils sé 

Like a mole in some dark alley, to rise at last 
After dull years, to wealth and ease, when all 

l The use for them is past.” 

Of science, art, philosophy, such men knew little or nothing, and cared 
less than that. This was the explanation of the success of the young 
practical jokers of the pre-war Stock Exchange, who could safely “ intro- 
duce ” the “ securities ” of some totally imaginary state or municipality, 
and do “ business ” to the extent of £100,000 before the elderly jobbers 
discovered the hoax. And, of course, this was also the source of the 
hopeless insularity of our business men. They believed that affairs 
could only be properly conducted in one way, and that was their way. 
They were persuaded that commodities should be constructed, measured, 
weighed, numbered and priced in one style and notation only, andethat - 
their own style and notation constituted this ideal. The ease with 
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which we used to be ousted from foreign markets by the adaptable 
German was much more a consequence of this commercial conservatism, ` 
generated by a cramped and narrow intellectuality, than the result o 
any fault in our fiscal policy. l 


The Modern Business Type T 

But enough of these reminiscences of less luminous days. They have 
only been introduced to make a background for brief pen portraits of à 
few of the many business men, wholly modern in habit and ‘outlook, 
with whom it has been my privilege to enjoy cordial and intimate friend- 
ship. There was no sharply-defined frontier between the old and new. 
Of the older generation, indeed, some awakened to the newer conditions 
not only for themselves, but with a resolution to impress the higher 
principles upon those to whom they bequeathed the responsibility of 
carrying on their work. The late Sir George Lewis, the most eminent 
solicitor of our day, was a model of abstinence, almost of frugality as 
regards the table. Often have I shared his simple lunch at the Law 
Club, often helped with the teapot which made its 5 o’clock appearance 
at Ely Place, often heard from his own lips that caution and temperance 
are the price of intellectual alertness. He was a living demonstration 
of the soundness of his own gospel. His quickness of apprehension, the 
unfailing skill of his tactics, the amazing tenacity of his memory, even 
when he had passed the years that mark the allotted span of life—all 
these characteristics, and many others, united to enforce the lesson 
Inculcated by his lips. “Don’t earn your money twice over,” he would 
say: and, in obedience to his own axiom, he never invested outside the 
gilt-edged list though his savings ran far into six figures, Only in one 
respect did he fall short of the standard of modernity in the evolved 
business man. He contemplated the approach of death with aversion 
which he was at no pains to conceal from those who enjoyed the privi- 
lege of intimacy with him. His attitude was. in striking contrast with 
that of the majority of the protagonists of modern enterprise, who look 
to their departure as the beginning of a new adventure. Rhodes— 
another great business man whom I had the privilege of knowing—would 
point to the stars, at the same time voicing his regret at a remoteness 
which placed them beyond his reach as potential Btitish colonies, and 
his hope that in another condition of existence he might explore them. 
And, writing with the assurance of a scientist, I can affirm that to-day 
these sublime aspirations are enshrined more deeply than ever in his 
hopes and affections. Rhodes will never be satisfied, even with the 
conquest of Jupiter, Arcturus, or the Great Bear. His spiritual anti- 
thesis, the late J. Pierpont Morgan (I am one of those who heard his 
* business philosophy from his own lips), had no ambitions beyond 
this terrestrial arena. 
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The Real Selfridge 


- It may be argued that neither Sir George Lewis nor Rhodes was a 
business man in the ordinary sense of the words. This is not accurate, 
since a solicitor is but a business man with a specialised training, and a 
statesman is not less a business expert because he handles continents 
rather than commodities. But it will hardly be denied that Mr. Selfridge 
is a typical business man. In the short space of ten years he has created 
one of the biggest and most successful of the great departmental stores 
of the country. High up, in a well-lighted corner of the huge building 
in Oxford Street, is his private office. There is no bustle, no whirl, no 
noise. A quiet gentleman sits at a desk, ever and anon answering a 
telephone at his elbow, dictating a letter, or perusing a document. By 
and by he asks for lunch. A simple meal—a modest portion of salmon 
mayonnaise, a little cold chicken, an ice; a cup of coffee—answers to the 
summons. No alcohol is either served or offered. The meal is not 
hurried. Flurry is unknown at this centre of tremendous energies. I 
have myself sat for two hours over lunch with this brilliant organiser 
of -a vast enterprise, whose activities were pulsating from basement to 
roof garden of the building where we sat. But we recked not of it. 
Personal reminiscences, Greek philosophy, sociological problems—these 
were the subjects of discourse. Woe betide that man who thinks that 
on any topic of twentieth century research he can palm off the counter- 
feit coin of shallow intellectual cocksureness upon Harry Gordon Self- 
ridge. There is nothing human which fails to interest this man, no 
subject upon which he cannot talk with vigour, lucidity and point. 


System the Secret 


Lunch over, he will walk with you from department to department, 
from basement to roof-garden, indicating an intended improvement here, 
telling of a clever assistant there; and all in so unassuming a fashion 
that his identity, as master of the whole emporium, is totally unsuspected 
by any of the thronging thousands of customers through whom he 
dexterously and courteously edges his way. Back at his desk the secret 
of his unruffled yet masterful placidity is revealed. It lies in system. 
Every department is subjected to a ceaseless mvigilation, so that any 
rise in its expenses, or any fall in its returns, is instantly detected, in- 
vestigated, adjusted. Even a waste of.string, causing an increase in 
the departmental charge for that commodity, brings the repressive forces 
instantly into play, so as to maintain a vta medta between parsimony 
on the one hand, and extravagance on the other. It is the scientific 
development of a principle which I heard enunciated forty years ago 
in the words “Pick up one pin a day, and save three-ha’pence 
every year.” System without red tape, efficiency without fuss, and 
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‘intellectuality without pretentiousness, combine with that supreme asset, 
personality, to make the Selfridge undertaking what it is. Will “its 
singular success survive the inevitable ultimate withdrawal of the unique 
personal driving-power that impels it? I think so, unless there should 
‘be a singularly infelicitous choice of successors. And, knowing Selfridge 
as I do, I am confident he will make no mistake there. 


Business as a Great Game 


When once Selfridge’s habit of mind is understood, his catholicity 
of interest ceases to astonish. With him his business is no engrossing 
care, no unrelenting millstone, no burden riveted to weary shoulders. 
It is a great game. He counts it as other men count their horses, their 
dogs, their golf or their cricket. To these they fly for relief of mind 
and hand from the carking responsibility of engagements which they 
count among the serious things of life. On the one hand is business: 
on the other the hobby and the sport. But to Selfridge all is sport. 
He is not “out ” to make a fortune, but to win a victory. It is not his 
concern to be counted among the millionaires, but rather to “run” a 
bigger and better business than anybody else. Tell him- how oe can 
make half-a-million in the old track, or £100,000 by the introduction of 
some novel business method, and he will instantly choose the latter 
course. If money ceased to be, and the only possible commercial gain 
were counted in leaden discs, practically valueless in themselves, Selfridge 
would still be Selfridge. The fact of demonetisation could not destroy 
the romantic charm of keeping a vast emporium on the move, and trying 
to do it better than his rivals, It is the sportsman’s instinct that holds 
him, not the balance sheet and the profits. But contrast this intellec- 
tual habit, at once lofty and exhilarating, with the limited horizon of 
the commercial protagonists of sixty years ago, their business an end in 
itself, their almost solitary relaxation, the pleasures of the table, their 
Irfe-science summed up in the bitter mid-Victorian maxim that “ one 
good turn deserves another, and one bad turn deserves two others.” 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH 
PERSONAL 


HE reception accorded to the first number of BUSINESS ORGANISA- 
TION. AND MANAGEMENT has been very gratifying, and this confirms 
our view that the business community is quite willing tp support a 
magazine, provided it is on the right lines. A particularly pleasing 
feature hag been the large number of yearly subscriptions received. 
Many of these came to hand on the strength of the preliminary announce- 
ments; but, immediately the Magazine was on sale, there came a rush 
of orders which threatened to overwhelm our postal staff. 

Arrangements were at once made to cope with this demand, and we. 

are pleased to think that our subscribers had not to wait for their copies. 
l zk . * 

Although the success of BUSINESS ORGANISATION AND MANAGEMENT 
is assured, we are not satisfied. Our dissatisfaction, however, is of the 
healthy kind, which is merely a stimulus to further endeavour. We 
fully recognise that certain modifications may be necessary, and these 
will be introduced from time to time.. To the many subscribers who 
have written expressing their approval of Number One, we tender our 
thanks. To those also who have been good enough to make suggestions 
for the improvement of the Magazine, we are greatly indebted, and we 
hasten to assure them that the suggestions are receiving careful 
consideration, and will, where possible, be acted upon. 

* * oo 

In concluding these personal remarks, we take the opportunity to 
state that, at all times the Editor will be pleased to consider articles 
coming within the scope of the Magazine, ‘provided these-arg of a, 
thoroughly practical character, and up to date. . 


I 
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Science and Industry 


The word “‘ science ” has a wide meaning in the title of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. Many people are apt 
to think of it as confined to the investigation of physical facts, and 
perhaps this accounts for the great neglect of the use of scientific methods 
in business and other departments of life. The meeting of the British 
Association, which was held this year at Bournemouth, was of exceptional 
interest for the number of economic, social, and industrial problems that 
came under discussion—problems of which the circumstances of our time 
demand the solution. In the section devoted to Economic Science and 
Statistics, the President, Sir Hugh Bell, delivered a weighty address on 
the present state of industry and national finance. It covered so much 
ground that we must content ourselves with noticing only two or three 
points init. As regards the railways, Sir Hugh declared he was opposed 
to the plan of increasing the charge on each unit of traffic. He hoped 
rather that, by adopting better operating methods, we should reduce 
costs and so reduce charges. But the demands of Labour have an 
important bearing here, and everything depends on our finding a possible 
way of satisfying them. His own conclusion was that in every industry 
he had examined “there is no way of giving to those engaged shares 
greatly differing from what has been afforded in the past. The margins 
on which manufacture in general is conducted are too small to make it 
possible to give the larger contributors to the ultimate result any con- 
siderable addition. to what they have been accustomed to receive.” 
Labour, of course, has obtained a gradually increasing payment, though 
not necessarily any larger proportionate share. Improved methods of 
applying labour have resulted in giving the individual worker a better 
return for his work ; but there has had to be an increase of capital, and 
consequently there must be an increase in the proportion of the product 
to be allotted to the rewarding of capital. 


oe $ * 


Abolition of Capital 


A part of his speech was devoted to the examination of the demand 
for the abolition of capital. The phrase in itself is meaningless, but 
perhaps it is mtended to mean that no man’s fortune must exceed a given 
sum, and that only a very moderate amount may be bequeathed by a man 
to his survivors. In either case, the building up of capital, which however 
it may be divided, is essential to national progress, would be endangered. 
In like manner, the division of the joint product of industry and capital, 
if it gave any considerable increase of the part allotted to labour, would 
so reduce the share of capital as to stifle enterprise. - 
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Nationalisation 

Coming to the question of nationalisation, the speaker observed that 
the State-ownership of the Post Office, the Telegraphs, and the Telephones 
scarcely warrants the belief that State-ownership and management also 
of Mines and Railways would prove an unqualified success. And there 
would be the temptation to politicians to make concessions to the vast 
army of voters directly employed by the Government, but the effect of 
making wages artificially high would be to shut us out of foreign markets. 
As regards the demand of workers for a share in the management of busi- 
nesses, no fundamental objection, he thought, could be raised, but certain 
matters of management must be reserved to thosé whose circumstances 
and fuller knowledge make them specially competent to deal with them. 
“The final impulse comes from one mind, which cannot divest itself 
of its responsibility nor exercise it under such conditions as those suggested 
would impose.” 

* * + 


The Income Tax 

The evidence submitted to the Royal Commission on the Income Tax 
by Sir Edward Brabrook and Mr. J. E. Allen, on behalf of the British 
Association is summarised in a leaflet issued by the Association. The 
income tax is said to be the fairest, cheapest, and most productive of all 
possible taxes where there is a constitutional government. It is inde- 
finitely elastic, and, so long as it is adjusted to the ability of each payer, 
it is not felt as a serious burden. A heavy income tax tends to the 
lowering of prices of commodities in general. Its graduation makes for 
greater equality of spending power. But its symmetry and equity 
should not be marred by arbitrary steps and jumps. The tax should be 
intercepted at the time when the payer receives his income. Tax on 
salaries, wages, and other periodical payments should be deducted at the 
time of payment by the person making them, the employer or paymaster 
thus becoming the agent of the Inland Revenue, and, as such, being 
entitled to some remuneration. It is suggested that, in the case of un- 
earned incomes, the deductions should not be made at the highest rate 
as at present, because only a fraction of taxpayers are finally able to 
pay this rate. Finally, the convenience of the taxpayer should be 
consulted before that of the tax-collector. 

* * * 


Toward Industrial Peace | 
In another leaflet, the Rt. Hon. F. Huth Jackson sets forth the merits 
of the National Alliance of Employers and Employed. The Alliance 
claims to have discovered a common ground on which Capital and Labour 
can meet on equal terms. Already, in thirty of the most impagtant e 
industrial districts in the country, Joint Area Committees, composed of 
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employers and trade unionists in equal numbers, have been formed, and 
are said to be. working in harmony and understanding, not only for the 
peaceful reorganisation of industry as such, but for the development of 
higher social conditions and the raismg of the standards of life. Ina 
word, the machinery of the Alliance is designed to unite the employers 
and the employed of all industries in a particular area in a jomt endeavour 
to improve the general conditions in that area. This would seem to be 
a plan wider and more humane than some others that are advocated. 
* * * 


Adverse Exchanges 

“The Exchange Bogey: What it Really Means ” was the title of an 
article in the Observer a little time ago. The writer’s object was to show 
that there is no justification for the dread which appears to affect the 
average British business-man’s mind when foreign exchanges are men- 
tioned. There was no tendency to deny the seriousness of an adverse 
exchange. On the contrary, the writer admitted it, but, at the same time, 
he maintained that it could be rectified on sound lines. Our credit is 
not so good as it used to be because we have been spending very much 
more than we have earned. The belligerent countries are in like case 
with us, but America and: some other countries which were less affected 
by the war have been making money while we have been spending it, 
and consequently their credit is high. So far as our relations with 
America are concerned there is, the writer maintained, no need for anxiety, 
and it would be sheer folly for us to attempt to rectify the purchasing 
power of the sovereign in the States except by the rational method of 
sending exports. It is for America to equalise the exchange, if she wants, 
and, as a matter of fact, she appears so to want. For, as a leading New 
York bank puts it in a circular, “ Unless we can devise a plan which will 
force them (the Allied nations) to trade with us, we are faced with the 
prospect of an almost complete suspension of our commerce with those 
countries.” In like manner, it is necessary for us to develop our trade 
with continental countries where the exchange is favourable to us. But 
the common sense of the whole matter is that, if only we will produce, 
we shall be able to pay our debts and strengthen our credit. 

* * * 


Marine Engine Fuel l 
Which shall it be—oil or coal? An able article in the Datly Telegraph 
recently attempted an answer. All under-water craft, as everybody 
knows, derive their power from internal combustion, and use no coal nor 
steam. It is less widely known how greatly the number of oildriven 
surface craft is on the increase. A glance at Lloyd's Register, where the 
figuses relating to motor ships are shown, ought to convince anyone. 
Most of these vessels, however, belong to Holland, the United States, 
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and the Scandinavian countries; British shipowners seem to look 
askance at them, even though, in arbitration awards, they have been 
assessed as worth 15 per cent. more than vessels of the same tonnage 
that are driven by steam. Where British owners have employed it, 
it has generally been for the purpose only of raising steam not of propul- 
gion. On the other hand, where it has been used for the latter purpose, 
astonishing results seem to have been obtamed. For mstance, two 
motor ships, built by Messrs. Swan & Hunter, and engined by Messrs. 
Wigham, Richardson & Co., Newcastle, burned only five tons of oil a day 
for a speed of nine knots, and developed 1,250 horse-power. For a steam- 
ship of equal tonnage and speed twenty-five tons of coal a day would be 
required, besides the cost of stokers’ wages and lost cargo space occupied 
by the bunkers. Apart from the relative costs of oil and coal, the gain 
in space and economy of working, there being no need for a stokehold 
staff, can scarcely be disputed. As regards the supply of oil, it is said 
that there is enough, if it is used in internal combustion engines, to be 
equivalent to 250,000,000 tons of coal, a fact which, if it be a fact, is 
worthy of consideration when, owing to labour troubles and the 
“ ca’ canny” policy, the latter commodity is scarce and costly. There 
are certain engineering difficulties which are urged as the excuse for what 
would seem to be an unprogressive attitude, but again these are said 
to be such that they could practically be overcome. 


* k mA 


Railway Rates 


According to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s estimate, the railways 
are being worked at an annual loss of £60,000,000. If this enormous 
figure corresponds to fact, it is clear that the method of subsidising the 
railways in peace time cannot be continued. As the Dasly Telegraph 
recently observed, it is wrong that any British industry which, before the 
war, was carried on at a profit, should be subsidised. Increased costs, if 
unavoidable, ought to be reflected in the price of the product, or the ability 
of the consumer to pay ultimately determines the retention of the price. 
But to subsidise one section of the community at the expense of another 
is, only in rare circumstances, justifiable. It is contrary to good govern- 
ment to conceal, through the agency of subsidies, the meaning of high 
wages. The consequence of the concession to miners was the raising of 
the controlled price of coal by 6s. a ton, a proceeding which brought home 
to everybody the effect of higher wages and shorter hours. In like 
manner it is urged that the general public must be made to feel the effect 
of yielding to the railway men’s demands. It appears that the loss on 
the railways is not in the passenger traffic: that department is more or 
less self-supporting as a result of the 50 per cent. increase in fares. The 
loss comes from the goods traffic, in which department the rates’ have 
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not been raised since the outbreak of the war. It follows, then, that the 
real recipients of the Government subsidy are traders using the railways 
for the carriage of their goods. There is the fear that food would at once 
become dearer as the result of increasing goods rates. But, except where 
the profiteer exploited the increased rates for his own abominable ends, 
this ‘is scarcely likely to happen, and it is largely for the public to clip 
the wings of the profiteer. The Daily Telegraph shows, for instance, 
that a 50 per cent. increase in the rate on the carriage of Irish bacon from 
Waterford to London would add only one eighth of a penny to the present 
cost of a farthing per Ib. This difference would be very little felt, and 
would not justify any great increase of prices. The profiteer must be 
kept under ‘close observation. 


$ * $ 


Commerce and Cables 


In the vast struggle of competing nations for commercial success our 
own country, the centre and focus of a world-wide Empire, must be in 
close and rapid communication, first with its oversea dominions, and then 
with other countries with which it has trading connections. Our insular 
position makes of vital importance the creation of an immense network 
of cables spreading out to every point of the compass, and covering every 
civilized part of the globe. An All Red cable system has long been the 
dream of British commerce, and the dream might perhaps by now have 
become a reality but for the disastrous intervention of the war. We all 
- know only too well how, during the war, the cables were necessarily com- 

mandeered by the Government, business messages thus being terribly 
delayed. Since the war, though the pressure of Government use has 
been relieved, business has continued to be hampered by the fact that 
many cables had gone out of repair, which it had been impossible, by rea- 
son of the submarine menace, to put in order. But the task of the general 
reconstruction of business cannot be accomplished unless the authorities 
display a quickened activity in regard to the laying of cables. It isa 
humiliating fact that we have no Atlantic cable of our own, but have to 
rely upon the lines of an American combine. There is no way for British 
people on the Pacific and at home to communicate with one another but 
by means of foreign cables. Over and over again an outcry for a great 
extension of cabling facilities has been raised, but there would seem to be 
a pitiful lack of imagination in Government quarters. Much is heard of 
the grandeur and extent of the Empire. That idea does seem to, have 
impressed the official mind. But more than that is needed: vision and 
prevision are required—vision to perceive the magnitude of the tasks 
-waitipg to be accomplished, and preVision to anticipate the endless 
possibilities that are in store for those who will seize them. 
n g . 
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Trade with Latin America 

If only our labour troubles could be disposed of, there would seem to 
be no limit to the possibilities in Latin America that await anyone with 
enterprise. If only the British workman had a wider outlook beyond 
the horizon of his present circumstances, he would share in the prosperity 
resulting from extended trade. It depends on his loyal and hearty 
co-operation that the capitalist and the trader may be encouraged 
and enabled to engage in commercial ventures. Meanwhile, the situation 
here being precarious, other commercial nations are making frantic efforts 
to seize the opportunities that we are missing. This is particularly the 
case in Latin America. In the various States there is a marked preference 
for British goods of every sort and kind, but, for lack of these, the people 
- have to be content with the inferior productions of other countries, and, 
in turn, those are customers for their exports. Braz is a notable 
example. It has large supplies of coffee, rubber, tobacco, hides and other 
commodities which Germany has been in the habit of purchasing, finding 
in consequence a market there for her own goods. There is here a large 
field for British trade to exploit. Meat is an article that Brazil could 
supply abundantly, in addition to those mentioned. On the other hand, 
she needs hardware, chemicals, paints, coal mining machinery. At 
her present rate of development she bids fair to become +e industrial 
country of South America. 

There would appear to be no limit to ARGENTINA’s requirements, 
which are too many and diverse for enumeration here. Our manufacturers 
before the war did nearly half the trade in asbestos, for which there is 
a large demand. This is a market that should be recaptured. COLOMBIA, 
where there has been an exceptionally good coffee crop, is being wooed 
by the United States. The British exporter might well take advantage 
of the increased purchasing power in that country. In Cusa there is a 
fine opening for British’ firms manufacturing any kind of plant using oil 
fuel, as oil is now being more and more used for motive power in sugar 
mills, on railways, and in cement works. GUATEMALA needs cottons, 
silks, woollens, millinery, hardware and machinery, in all of which 
commodities the excellence of British manufacturers is recognised. 
Mzxico is the hunting ground of Japanese and United States’ agents. 
Railway rolling stock, petroleum, and the requirements for mining and 
shipping undertakings are especially matters of present concern. In 
Perv there is likely to be a good market for British electrical manufactures 
of every description. In view of the evident possibilities in VENEZUELA, 
where trade seems to be extending, it is worth the while of our business 
men to look into them with an eye to the near future. To put the matter 
generally, there are especially great prospects in Latin America for those 
who will export thither textiles, leather goods (especially boots and ghoes),» 
machinery of all sorts, implements, and lighting plant. 
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The World Cotton Conference 


Anticipating: the holding of the World Cotton Conference in New 
Orleans in the middle of October, Sir Charles Macara addressed an open 
letter to the President and members. In it he recalls the fact that eleven 
- previous International Cotton Congresses and Conferences had been held 
in Europe, America, and Africa, and that their Reports had been dis- 
tributed by our Foreign Office to. the Governments of all civilized coun- 
tries. The proceedings of that convened at Atlanta in 1907 were, he 
thinks, so important that a summary of them might be of use to the 
members of the New Orleans Conference. Referring, then, to the meeting 
of 1907, he states that he pleaded then for industrial reform on the 
broadest international lines, due regard being paid to the interests of all 
concerned in an industry—growers, middlemen, spinners, manufacturers, 
workers, and distributors of the finished product. Each and all should 
have their fair remuneration, and anything that interferes with the smooth 
working of an industry, especially one that supplies with clothing so 
many inhabitants of the globe and employs millions of workers, should 
be vigorously dealt with and removed. But no mercy should be shown 
to those who, not being genuinely engaged in an industry, use the raw 
material “as a counter for gambling operations, by which the crop is 
turned over innumerable times.” Their abstraction of large sums 
adds, it need not be said, materially to the cost of cotton clothing, for 
instance, which is used by the poorest people in the world. 


= = i 

Cotton Prices 

Sir Charles next calls the attention of the Conference to the enormous 
difference between the present and the pre-war prices of American cotton, 
which practically regulates the price of the whole of the world’s crop. 
Before the war the price was 74d. a pound, and that was considered high. 
During recent years, it has been as high as 2s. 1d.—an increase of Is. 54d. 
As every halfpenny in the price of the average annual crop of the world 
represents roughly £20,000,000, the increase now represents, on this 
basis, the colossal sum of £700,000,000. Sir Charles suggests that the 
New Orleans Conference should inquire into the causes of this increase, 
and particularly try to discover how much of it is due to the manipulation 
of illegitimate gamblers. Among matters for consideration is, he suggests 
the need of reforms in the growing, baling, transport, and marketing of 
the raw material. Much loss, for instance, might have been prevented 
during the war if a reserve of cotton had been in existence, for cotton 
properly packed and stored will keep for years without deterioration. 
If also the suggested reforms in baling and transport had been in opera- 
dion, double the quantity of American cotton could have been brought 
across the Atlantic, and twice as much as was possible under the old 
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system of packing could have been accommodated in existing warehouses. 
Other topics are touched upon in the letter, but are not solely confined 
to the cotton industry. They are concerned with the wider question of 
the relation between Capital and Labour. - 


$k = * 


Trade with Persia 
At a dinner recently given in honour of Prince Firouz Mirza Nosret- 
el-Dowlah, Earl Curzon, our acting Foreign Secretary, made an earnest 
appeal for an effort to revive our trade with Persia. Great Britain and 
Russia have hitherto been the only Powers, except Turkey, whose trade 
: “Wan atorno and Russia’s trade has been 
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almost bankrupt. The coal shortage is the worst difficulty, but the loss 
of the export trade and the consequent inability to buy raw materials 


are additional causes. In the technical section German manufactures ` 


were at their best, because they do not depend on imported raw material. 
On the other hand, stationery is in a bad way: the higher grades cannot 
be produced, and the output of the cheaper grades is only about one- 
third of the maximum. Although porcelain of the luxury type affords 
good business, table and kitchen crockery appears to be very scarce. 
The production of raw aluminium blocks is about one-tenth of normal. 
In the textile section paper substitutes, costing about double as much 
as pre-war genuine goods, were the main exbibita. Wosierw h-i = 7- 
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their interest. The majority thereupon proceeded to alter the articles 
so that the holders of nine-tenths of the issued capital could compel 
any other shareholder to sell his interest at its fair value to be determined 
according to the articles or for its par value, whichever was the larger 
amount. The plaintiff applied for an mjunction restraming the majority 
shareholders from holding the necessary meeting to alter the articles. 
The Court (Astbury, J.) held that this was not a case where the pro- 
posed alteration was fair and in the interests of the company. It was 
not just and equitable that the majority, having failed to obtain the 
outstanding shares by agreement, should be allowed to take powers to 
acquire them compulsorily. The injunction was accordingly granted. 


The Prevention of Industrial Accidents 

It may not have been generally noticed, but it cannot be too widely 
known, that one of the grievances raised by those who took part in the 
recent strike related to the number of preventible accidents occurring 
in certain industries. It is not, however, as though nothing had been 
done to lessen the risks. We might have expected that, owing to the 
war, the number of accidents would have greatly increased as the result 
of installing untried machinery and employing so many men and women. 
But this was not the case, and those accidents that did happen were 
often due to the inexperience or the carelessness of the workers. Still, 


_ much remains to be done in order to remove any cause for grievance. 


One laudable attempt has been made by the establishment of the British 
Industrial Safety First Association, which aims at making known as 
widely as possible its objects and suggestions. The Factory Department 
is conducting its operations with vigour, advising firms how to secure the 
safety of their employees, especially in the shipbuilding yards and in 
factories where machinery left unfenced is dangerous to life and limb. 
The Association also gives instructions.to the workers m the duty of 
looking to their own safety. All the preventive measures in the world 
that might be adopted by employers are of little use where the employed 
are thoughtless and rather inclined to regard any cautionary suggestions 
as an impertinence. One excellent method of the Association is that of 
inducing firms to appoint committees representative of the management 
of the men to apply common-sense and locally suitable rules to the safe 

working of a factory. -Such committees should, it is suggested, have 
power to order the suspension from sa of a workman who 
proved himself habitually careless. 


Lord Leverhulme on Industrial Unrest 
The speech which Lord Leverhulme delivered recently at the weekly 
dinner of the Authors’ Club was worthy of a wider audience. Addressed 
as it was to employers and employed alike, it deserved to be read equally ° 
by both classes. At the outset Lord Leverhulme observed that the 
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workman differs in very little from his employer, except that he has not 
learned by experience, as the other has, how hard it is to keep out of 
the Bankruptcy Court, and’ that. increased profits depend on increased 
business. The workman is fifty-years behind the time in thinking that 
restriction of output, the policy of “ ca’ canny,” trying to make one job 
serve two men, is a policy that will increase his prosperity. The con- ` 
sumer will not long be content with food manufactured under conditions 
which result in high prices for inferior workmanship, and will go else- 
where, even to the uttermost parts of the world, for what he requires. 
Lord Leverhulme is no believer, however, in low wages. It is the 
country where high wages are paid whose competition we now have to 
fear. He also would do everything to encourage the ambitious work- 
man, even to the extent of his becoming a Director. But if the work- 
man demands to be put on a Board of Directors, admittedly being 
ignorant of such things as rates of exchange and all the machinery of 
fmance connected with commerce, that is quite another matter. He 
must learn, as the employer has learnt, that by increased production 
and cheapened cost competition can better be met and the wage fund 
increased. Lastly, Lord Leverhulme advocated the method of co- 
partnership and profit-sharing at which the trade unions seem to look 
askance. 


Contents of Number 3 | 


It will no doubt be of interest to readers to know the proposed 
principal contents of the next number of BUSINESS ORGANISATION AND 
MANAGEMENT. 
These are stated below, but it will, of course, be understood that 

changes might be necessary— 

Industry and the Measurement of Annual Profit and Loss, 

Duplicating Machines and Processes, 

The Department of Overseas Trade, 

The Director of Advertising for the British Nation, 

Organisation for the Steam Transport Wagon Trade, 

Rubber ; Accounts and Finance, 

The Registration of Companies, 

The Lighting of Warehouses, 

The Average System in Income Tax, 

Commerce and Higher Education, 

A Time-saver for the Wholesaler, 

The Spirit of Organisation, 

Organisation of the Purchases and Sales Department, 

Organisation and Administration for Commercial Offices, 

Transportation Problems, 

*Costing for the Motor Industry, 
Table Talk on Business Topics. 
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“Tt has been said that the important thing about a man is not what he , but what 
he is becoming, and the same remark applies to the factory.” 





Making a Modern Motor-Car 
~ ` By Sm Huppert Aver, K.B.E. 
A Study in Organisation 
HEN it is considered that a modern motor-car, such as, for mstance, 
the “ Austin Twenty,” contains no less than 2,873 component 
parts, it will readily be understood that the manufacture and assembly 
of such a machine requires a considerable amount of organisation. In 
saying something to the readers of BUSINESS ORGANISATION AND 
MANAGEMENT, at the request of the Editor, with reference to the 
methods adopted at Northfield, I do not profess to describe a state of 
perfection. It has been said that the important thing about a man is 
not what he is, but what he is becoming, and the same remark applies 
to the factory. Like other factories which, up to the date of the armistice 
and after, were fully equipped for the single purpose of making munitions 
of war, the Austin. Motor Company’s works at Longbridge have been 
undergoing a continuous revision and reorganisation ever since. 
A motor-car manufacturer’s business naturally divides itself mto the 
following principal headings— 
1. Designing ; 
2. Work planning ; 
3. Production, including inspection ; and 
4. Sales and advertising. 


Designing 

The subdivision is actually much more complex, but these are the 
main headings, and in regard to the first, it should be said that here 
in the Designing and Drawing Office there is need, perhaps more than 
anywhere else in modern industrial life, of the exercise of a highly 
developed scientific imagination. The designer has to attack the problem 
of a new car as an intellectual abstraction pure and simple. He has to 
bring all his knowledge and all his wits to bear upon the problem of 
improving some former design. This will involve a knowledge not 
merely of angles and curves, stresses, strains, levers and all the mechanism 
of internal combustion engines, but also a very minute knowledge of the 
materials which go to the making of the car. Thus, while the designer 
works with pencil and compasses, making lines, sketches, and elevations 
upon the drawing board, he must have constantly in mind the actual 
steel, bronze, aluminium or other metal which will ultimately form the 
substance of the machine. Immediately the design is complete it is 
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passed óver to the Manufacturing Departments for their consideration, 
and a special department under the general control of the Efficiency 
Engineer, begins to plan out the work of making the car from the approved 
design. I have said that it requires a considerable effort of imagination 
on the part of the designer to envisage every part of the car in its com- 
pleted form, and it would be astonishing indeed if on transferring the 
draughtsman’s ideal to the Manufacturing Departments, no alteration 
were required. As a matter of fact, there at once commences an 
interesting and momentous debate between these departments on 
various points of the design. Matters are referred to the designer where 
details present a difficulty in regard to manufacturing processes. 


Work Planning 

This Work Planning Department is of supreme importance in connec- 
tion with the production of standardised cars on a large scale. Once satis- 
fied that the design is suitable for economic manufacturing processes, the 
firm proceeds to put in hand the necessary tools, jigs, automatic machinery, 
etc., required for the purpose, and in connection therewith utilises the 
services of the Jig and Tool Drawing Office, which contains many gifted 
designers who have natural aptitude for this work, and have made a 
special study of it, the designing of jigs and tools being a business in itself. 
Work planning has within the last year called not merely for new 
machinery and fresh arrangements within the works, but for considerable 
additions to the buildings available, and in regard to this the energy and 
the special skill of the Works Engineers’ Department has to be called into 
play. These people have to be engineers, builders, architects all at once, 
and their work is to provide housing accommodation and power for the 
men and machines necessary for each part of the work. 


Production 


Group No. 3 is the largest, and may be included under the general 
headmg of “Production.” It is, however, divided into a number of 
important sections. There is the Buying Department, which deals with 
the task, not always an easy one, of making contracts for the purchase 
of raw material and partly finished materials for use in manufacturing. 
Every species of manufacturing work now goes under the general heading 
of “ Production ”—castings, forgings, stampings, the machining of parts‘ 
fitting and assembling. The great bulk of all the workers in the factory 
belong to these Production Departments, and their activities are carefully 
co-ordinated and controlled by two very important officials and their 
stafis, namely, the Production Manager and the Chief Inspector. It is 
the duty of the Production Manager to urge forward the making of the 

car and its various parts. Broadly speaking, it is the Inspector’s duty 
to see that every part of the car is well and truly made, and the finished 
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article comes up in every respect to the standard which has been set. 
These two streams of effort which would appear to be opposed, are really 
working toward the same end. If production were allowed to go at full 
tilt it might produce quantity without quality. Inspection follows it 
step by step from the raw steel to the fmished car. So accurate and 
all-embracing is this check upon quality that a piece of steel can be 
followed in its history right through the works. If at any pomt in the 
numerous tests that are applied to it, it breaks down, its origin can be 
traced. The Production Department can be likened to a stream of 
bullets constantly fired at a shield which contains a number of apertures 
of very exact measurement. If the bullets go through it is because 
they are perfect in shape and design. That is, of course, a very rough 
metaphor to describe what happens. It is not a haphazard affair of hit 
or miss, but a question of the exact measurement by gauges of all the 
components as they go through. These gauges must have a degree of 
accuracy varying from one-five-hundredth to one-two-thousandth of an 
inch. Torsion, tension, and fatigue tests are also. applied to all steel 
parts. If any composition of metal, be it only a nut, screw or bolt, is 
faulty or inaccurate, its defects will be discovered by the system of inspec- 
tion before it has a chance to take its part m the finished car. One of the 
most interesting sights at the works is the Assembling Bay, where the bare 
bones of the car may be seen gradually gathermg substance as they 
proceed upon their ordered pathway. The frame enters the building 
at one end and the completed chassis leaves at the other. The Manu- 
facturing Departments are all under the general surveillance of the 
Production Offce. The most important work of the Production Office 
is synchronising the production of various components, so that cna. 
shall be wanting and nothing produced in excess. 





Experimental 


Ancillary to the Manufacturing Departments is one which must on 
no account be forgotten, since it performs a function of vital utility ma 
modern organisation, that is, the Experimental Department. A good deal 
of the work carried on in this department is in the nature of scientific 
research and is constantly being rewarded by new lights on difficult 
problems connected with the chemistry of metals and their physical 
characteristics under various heat treatments. The Experimental 
Department is constantly referred to in connection with the details of 
manufacturing processes, as it is frequently called upon to demonstrate 
new methods of machining individual parts before dealing with them 
in the mass. When the complete cars, tractors, lorries and other products 
of the firm have been assembled, they are finally tested upon the road and 
land, and passed out for issue to the public only when their practical 
fitness for their task has been demonstrated beyond cavil. 
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Sales and Advertising 


Meantime, the Commercial Departments, such as the Sales and 
Advertising, have been busy preparing the way for the marketing of the 
products both at home and abroad, and these activities have usually 
resulted in the securing of lengthy priority lists for the delivery of cars. 
The existence of such a list has the effect of stabilising’the business, and 
preventing those. fluctuations which would tend to prevent the steady 
employment of labour. When the cars have been advertised and sold, it 
might be thought that the company had then finished with its responsi- 
bility in regard to them. This is not the case, however. The interest of the 
company in Austin cars, tractors and lorries is continuous, and is shown 
in the well-organised Service Department which immediately undertakes 
the responsibility for the car. The Service Department exists for the 
purpose of enabling every car owner to obtain the very highest degree of 
service from his car. This is accomplished by the distribution of spare 
parts, a sufficient stock of which is held by agents scattered all over the 
country, and by the provision of repair facilities, instruction in driving, 
and other helps too numerous to mention. Other and very important 
departments such as the Secretarial, Labour, Welfare and Accountancy, 
pursue their useful labours within the works and contribute to the 
general result. 

Throughout all these multifarious departments, sections and sub- 
sections, there must exist a spirit of co-operation, and here and there 
special individual appointments are made of highly experienced engmeers 
and business men, as officiers de liaison, whose duty it is to foster this 
spirit and obliterate, before it becomes hurtful, any friction or difficulty 
between the different sections. People sometimes ask “ What is the 
secret of organisation ?”’ as though there existed some special formula 
or talisman of success. I know of none save this, that every man should 
do with his whole heart and strength the job for which he is best fitted. 
To the effort to set men to work on these lines and to the spirit of cordial 
goodfellowship and camaraderie, which have happily become growing 
traditions at Longbridge, I attribute such success in manufacturing 
processes as we have attained. 
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The supreme need of the hour is a Treaty of Peaos between employers and employed. 
How is it to be made possible?” 





How to Avert Industrial Dislocation 


By Sm 0. W. Macara, BART. 


pP the most urgent and important problem in the sphere of 
mdustry to-day is that of finding and using the proper methods for 
preventing disputes between Capital and Labour. The period which 
has elapsed since the Armistice has illustrated, more pointedly than words 
could do, the fact that ouf whole social order and welfare depend upon 
the establishment of good relations between employers and employed. 
In that unsettled period industry everywhere has been seeking a re- 
adaptation to the conditions of peace. As one who has for many long 
years watched the progress of great industries, both on the national and 
international scale, I foresaw that this period of transition would involve 
considerable friction: and on many occasions I sought to draw attention 
to the need for the replacement of war in the sphere of industry by a 
-seeing diplomacy. Unhappily we had no statesmen sufficiently 
informed to devote themselves to laying plans for securing that we 
should tide over this difficult stage with a minimum of strife and dis- 
turbance. The failure to do this was all the more deplorable and even 
inexcusable in view of the fact that there already existed a means of 
securing the harmony which was so desirable by the re-establishment of 
the Industrial Council—an institution adopted by the Government, on 
my suggestion, in 1911, but allowed, for reasons which cannot be 
fathomed, to sink into abeyance after a short period of undoubted 
usefulness. 


Industry since the Armistice 

What has been the condition of industry since the Armistice was 
concluded? Viewed on the broadest lines, it would perhaps be true to 
say that there never was a time when unsettlement was so widespread. 
I do not think that is anything to be wondered at. For more than four 
years men and women have been living under conditions demanding 
the most intense effort. Those who had fought in the field had faced 
terrors and horrors never even imagined in any previous war. Those 
at home had carried on the necessary labour under every sort of handi- 
cap and with heavy demands always to be met. Such a state of tension 
was bound, when the fighting ceased, to have a reaction which would 
reflect itself in irritated nerves and discontent. Add to this the inevit- 
able disturbance of the industrial machine which was bound to follow the 
stoppage of the production of war munitions and the flooding of the 
Labour market by demobilisation, and we had the necessary factors for , 
producing widespread industrial unsettlement. As I had foreseen that 
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such a result would attend the cessation of hostilities I was not sur- 
prised by the event when it transpired. What I was surprised at was 
the policy of drift in our national affairs which, despite repeated warn- 
ings, allowed the natural unsettlement of the industrial workers to con- 
tinue under conditions which fostered the dangerous theories of direct 
action and repudiation of agreements between employers and employed.: 
From a very wide and intimate acquamtance with the workers, not 
only of the cotton trade world but of industry generally, I am con- 
vinced that had national affairs been guided with true vision there 
would have been no soilin which these unwholesome growths could have 
taken root. In passing I may say, however, that the way m which the 
sanest elements of our workers’ leaders are turning aside from direct 
action—as evinced by the trend of discussion at the Trade Union Con- 
gress at Glasgow—only confirms the esteem m which I have always held 
many of the responsible leaders of our trade unions. 


High Prices and Industrial Strife 


It will be seen that so far I have been dealing with industrial un- 
settlement arismg directly from the changmg over from war conditions, 
to those of peace. This settlement is essentially of a transient nature 
and: should to a great extent right itself with the progress of time— 
although, as I have pointed out, it could have been lessened in amount 
and curtailed m length of existence by the exercise of wise statesman- 
ship. There are other factors which arose during and out of the war 
which will have a more permanent mfluence m reducing the stability of 
industrial peace. Of these undoubtedly the main one is high prices. I 
would suggest that undoubtedly one matter which must be thoroughly 
investigated if we are to preserve industry ftom strife is the reason why 
prices’of commodities are as high as they are. May I use as an example 
of my meaning an illustration drawn from the mdustry with which I 
have been associated so long—an illustration which I embodied in an 
open letter to the President (Mr. James R. MacColl) and the members 
of the World Cotton Conference held in New Orleans on 13~-16th 
October of this year? It is by far the most striking and apposite one 
I can give; and it is this— 


ee ee which cally regulates the 
price ot the cotton of the world, was about 74d. per . Which was considered 
a fairly price. recent years the price been as high as 25d., or 


more, per lb.—an increase of, say 174d. As every halfpenny in the price of the 
average annual cotton crop of the world, estimated at 20,000,000 bales of 500 lb. 
each, represents zone 000,000, it will be seen that the increase in the value 
of a season’s crop of the raw material of an industry which clothes the prepon-- 
derating part of the inhabitants of the globe represents on this assumption roughly 
no less than £700,000,000. , 

~ has this increase been brought about? How much of the increase is due’ 
to the enhanced cost of labour and the other factors that enter into the production 
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of cotton, as well as increased transport and other charges? and most impor 
tant of all, how much of it is due to the manipulation of gamblers who pla 
useful part in the carrying on of the industry, but are, on the contrary, ho play no 
source of anxiety to everyone legitimately engaged in it ? 


Now, we have in these facts and figures a clear case for exhaustive 
inquiry, and they can readily be supported by illustrations from other 
industries. The need to get to the root reason for the enormous appre- 
ciation of values is reinforced by the present psychology oí the workers. 
They see themselves to-day in the paradoxical position of baving wages 
much higher than they ever had before and yet they are able to purchase 
with these increased earnings no greater share of the necessaries of life. 
Consequently, they find that the advances of wages, from which they 
had hoped so much, are illusory; and naturally they are bewildered 
and irritated by the discovery. But there is really nothing m the posi- 
tion which need surprise anyone who takes a wide view of industry. 
It is a simple and effective confirmation of a proposition I have often 
stated, namely, that increases of wages alone do not of necessity lead to 
increase of well-being. In my personal dealings with Labour I have 
always striven to enforce this important truth, and have pomted out 
as emphatically as I could its corollary, that whatever tends to an 
increase in the cost of the necessaries of life neutralises to a large extent 
the benefit of the workers’ increased pay, as the expenditure on food 
and clothing absorbs so large a part of their earnings. 


How to Raise the Standard of Living 


For a great number of years I have been an earnest advocate of 
raising the standard of living among the workers of the world. This 
is what the workers themselves aim at in their efforts to get higher 
wages; but it is a different thing, and dependent upon quite other 
factors. An increase of wages may quite readily be arranged when the 
cost can be at once transferred to the consumer; but m that case the 
workers do not benefit in the end. To raise the standard of livmg of 
the workers—and this is the only thing which will be of real value to 
them—means increasing the available means of comfortable living. I 
have repeatedly pointed out the way, the only way, in which this can be 
done. We must economise wherever possible and remove abuses which 
add so much to the cost of living ; we must take full advantage of science 
and invention and so cheapen and-increase production. By these means 
alone can the workers of the world hope to derive full benefit from 
increased wages." Here would be found the chief usefulness of such 
inquiries as that which I have suggested in regard to the present versus 
the pre-war prices of raw cotton. The inquiries would reveal where the 
abuses lie ; they would locate the gaps through which wealth is strearging 
into illicit ‘channels, Once found these gaps could be dammed with the 
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effect of guiding the proceeds of production, which, let me emphasise, 
are the results of both employers’ and employees’ skill and toil, into 
legitimate hands. No delay should be permitted in this urgent and 
vitally important matter. Experts should at once be appointed to study 
the existing conditions in all countries with a view to the elimination of 
the unequal competition between the nations of the world and the 
substitution of friendly co-operation, with a clear realisation of the fact 
that each country is simply carrying on its own part of the world’s 
work. 


H ow to Obtain Industrial Tranquillity 


- ‘I have now dealt with two aspects of industrial unrest, namely, that 
arising through the transition from war to peace, and that which grows 
from the changes of commercial values resulting from war conditions, 
I have indicated the broad and basic principles underlying this unrest 
and some general remedies for meeting it and preventing its recurrence. 
In what is to follow I shall have much to say about the appropriate 
- machinery for assuring industrial tranquillity, but must not pass from 
the subject of unrest until I have dealt with what is after all its most 
important aspect. That is to say, the kind of industrial unrest we had 
before the war—the kind which no temporary hastily devised expedient 
such as often proved effective during hostilities, is likely to settle in a 
permanent manner. I should like to stress here what I have been 
saying ever since the Armistice put an end to the fighting ; and I stress 
‘ it because my international relations with industry have convinced me 
that it is one of the most vital matters mankind can devote its energies 
to accomplishing. I mean the absolute necessity, as we emerge from 
the horrors of the recent terrible conflict, that throughout the entire 
world a reconciliation between Capital and Labour should be brought 
about. We require a means of removing not merely temporary causes 
of friction but the more deep-seated ones which disturbed mdustry before 
the war.and are likely to continue to disturb it unless prompt steps are 
taken to remove them. Without a world-wide reconciliation of Labour 
and Capital the outlook is not satisfactory. The world requires that 
every worker, whether brain or manual, shall” give of his best for the 
common welfare. In other words, the supreme need of the hour is a 
Treaty of Peace between employers and employed. How is it to be made 
possible ? I would answer that question by pointing out the two prime 
requisites—the Mood and the Machinery. By the first I mean that both 
Capital and Labour must*compose themselves to the temper of mind 
which is a pre-requisite of reconciliation. Instead of extremists on the 
one side looking upon their employees as “hands” whom they are en- 
a titled to exploit to the uttermost, and those on the other side endeavour- 
ing to set class against class, both must set before themselves-the worthier 
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aim of producing that harmony between Capital and Labour which is 


essential to mutual well-being. By the Machmery I mean a tribunal 
with sufficient knowledge and impartiality to commend itself to both 
sides when inevitable differences arise and with sufficient weight to 
enforce its judgments and decisions. Such a tribunal would be a kind 
of league among industries, and in the industrial sphere would have 
as great an influence for good as the League of Nations will have among 
the peoples of the world. 


The Industrial Council ss 
We come, then, to the Industrial Council, a body formed for carrying 
out exactly the purposes that I have just outlined—a body in the estab- 
lishment of which I took a prominent part, and of which I was appointed 
a member by the British Government in 1911. Capital and Labour 
were equally represented by the experienced heads of the organisations 
controlling the staple industries and an extensive inquiry into mdustrial 
agreements and their observance was deputed to that body. One can 
only marvel that this great representative council was never used during 
the unprecedented crises which arose durmg the world war and which 
have shaken industry to its foundations since the battles ended. No 
reason for the neglect to make use of its services has ever been given ; 
probably its entire suitability to its work was the main official objection. 
Had the Industrial Council been made use of in all industries, as the 
idea underlying it was made use of in the formation and operations of 
the Cotton Control Board, which applied its principles to our great cotton - 
industry with singularly felicitous results, effective co-operation of indus- 
trial, commercial and financial interests would have been secured, and 
Capital and Labour would have had equal rights in the discussions. 
There is, indeed, little reason to doubt that by its employment the 
problems connected with the supply of the necessaries of life and with 
the undue raising of the prices of commodities would have been tackled 
with much more energy and success than was the case. As I have shown 
herein, the rise in prices has been and is still largely responsible for the 
creation of industrial unrest. The Industrial Council might have pre- 
pared statistical reports regarding the increased cost of livmg and 
recommended the grant of war bonuses, to be raised as the cost of living 
rose and to be reduced gradually as the cost of living fell. I am con- 
vinced that so rational a method would have satisfied the leaders of 
Labour that the position of those they represent was being kept as near 
to the pre-war standard as possible. Need I-point the moral that there 
is still work of this kind which the Industrial Council could be doing ? 
If we are to find a true means of avoiding industrial strife it seems 
to me absolutely essential that the Industrial Council should be at once, 
revived with such internal reconstruction as time has rendered necessary. 
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It would be easy to give reasons fom the Council’s success prior to the 
war under Sir George (now Lord) Askwith as Chief Industrial Commis- 
sioner. I do not propose, however, to retrace the beaten track. 1 


judge it would be more useful and effective to show what a large body 


of expert opinion there is in favour of the idea underlying the Industrial 
Council Strangely enough, the very Government which allowed it to 
lie fallow are among the supporting witnesses, for they partially copied 
the idea on several occasions, as, for instance, when they formed the 
Cotton Control Board, and always with extraordinary success. But the 
testimony is strongest when we turn to the people directly concerned 
with industry, the employers and the leaders of the workpeople. 


Employers’ Parliamentary Association 


Take, for instance, the final report of the Employers’ Parliamentary 
Association—a very powerful organisation, of which I was chief promoter, 
and which, after doing an incalculable amount of good work during its five 
years of separate existence, became merged, contrary to my advice, with 
the Federation of British Industries. In that final report presented m 1917 
the Central Executive Committee of the Association dealt with the grave 
question of Industrial Unrest, and among other things uttered this 
remarkable prophecy: “‘ Under the probable future conditions of strenu- 
ous reconstruction after the war, it is, perhaps, not too much to prophesy 
that if a panacea for industrial friction is not discovered our position as 
a nation and as an empire will be in jeopardy.” A forecast of our pre- 
sent situation so near to truth as that is excellent testimony to the 
wisdom of the men who made it. Those men went on to ask, in 1917, 
could a solution to industrial unrest be found ? and they answered that 
they believed it could; and their policy and faith as to the means of 
producing industrial harmony were expressed in a declaration which I 
venture to reproduce here. It was as follows— 

That the Central Executive Committee of the Employers Parliamentary 
Association, recognising the i ility of enforcing compulsory arbitration, 
and, realising a ects of strikes and lockouts upon the national 
interests, is earn of opinion that the Government should make use of the 


Tndasitial Connal which it a ted in 1911, and which is equally representative 
of Capital and Labour ; this Committee is further of opinion that the ernment 


when negotiations in a labour dispute affecting large bodies of wor le have 
reached a deadlock, or in which an important principle is invalved, the Board of 
Trade should publicly invite both bodies to submit their case to the arbttrament 
of the Industrial Council, the award of such icy being given the fullest possible 
pe. The Committee is also of opinion that the refusal of either side to submit 

case to such arbitration would afford public opinion, the ge ahaa arbiter of all 
such disputes, strong presumptive evidence as to the merits o dispute. 


Long as that quotation is there is not a word in it which should not 
be pondered. It is the reasoned view of men acquainted with our 
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various industries and with every side of mdustry, and it is as cogent 
and as correct to-day as it was at the time it was announced. It shows 
that not only did those leaders of great industries see in the Industrial 
Council a means of preserving industrial peace, but that it was Me only 
means they saw of producing that desirable end. | 

Were it not wearisome to give too many quotations, I could give 
equally weighty testimony in favour of the Industrial Council idea fom 
leaders of Labour. Scores of these far-seeing men have told me that 
they would rejoice at the revival of this great representative Council, 
and that no other means could be so potent in insurmg immunity from 
wasteful disputes. Only the other day one of the best-known Labour 
leaders in the country, secretary of a great national trade union, wrote 
to me fervently hoping that the Industrial Council would soon be 
re-established on the most effective basis. 


Valuable By-products 


In the remaining space, let me call attention to some of the mter- 
esting and valuable by-products—if I may so call them—that would 
flow from the regular operation of an Industrial Council m our midst. 
Among the first of the beneficial results would be a constant widening 
of the horizon to both employers and employed. Ignorance of the effects 
which spread from part to part of an mdustry, and from one industry 
to another, when there is local unrest, is one of the things which would 
disappear. The Industrial Council would of necessity take the widest 
possible views of the problems brought before its consideration. Its 
findings and reports, which should, of course, have wide publicity, would 
give broad surveys of issues many of which the disputants would have 
lost sight of; and so, both the parties to the dispute and the general 
public, would be unconsciously trained to the assimilation of the many 
factors that are involved in even the simplest industrial disturbance. 
A process of education in economic factors would thus go on with incal- 
culable benefit to the nation. I would advise that there be no “ splendid 
isolation ” in these operations. As I have previously indicated, the 
inquiries instituted with a view to producing harmony should embrace 
the conditions existing in all countries, for I have learned from my long 
association with great international movements that the widest views 
are necessary to the adjustment of the wheels of industry. It would be 
easily possible for the pronouncements of the Industrial Council to keep 
this fact to the forefront and so to focus the attention of the people on 
the true perspective of the questions at issue. 

From the operations of the Industrial Council there would also develop 
in time a whole system of profoundly wise and exceedingly useful general 
principles or rules. One of these, which I may give as an examply, is. 
that which the Council arrived at in 1912. It then urged that any 
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agreement that was reached on behalf of the employers and workers in 
any one industry, provided it received the sanction of three-quarters 
of the people employed in that industry, should be held to be binding 
on the remaining quarter. That suggestion might have been operative 
had the Government kept the Industrial Council alive and invested it 
with full powers, and if it had been acted on when war broke ont, 
many millions of money would have been saved to the cotton industry 
alone. 

In view of all its possible uses, is not the absence of the Industrial 
Council a very grave hiatus in our national organisation ? Should not 
the Government at once reconstitute it? My own profound conviction 
is that we run.quite unnecessary risks of industrial disturbance by 
letting it continue in abeyance. 


An Appeal for Conciliation 


I would end this article by an appeal to both employers and employed 
to preserve the temper of conciliation pending the institution of adequate 
means for determining the rights and wrongs of industrial disputes. 
All I ask is that instead of paralysing industry by having recourse to 
strikes and lockouts, which belong to the age of barbarism, we should 
bring all the wisdom possible to bear on our grievances, whether real or 
imagined, and thereby secure peace with honour. We have to accept 
one or two alternatives—conciliation or alienation—a drawing together 
of the forces of industry or risking the danger of a wider breach between 
them. The wasteful and expensive methods of the past should be buried 
with the past. My long experience of national and international trade 
has compelled me to the conviction which deepens with every day that 
passes, that only by conciliation can we open up the new and happier 
era to which we all aspire. If Capital and Labour will co-operate in 
developing the undeveloped resources of the world, if they will reason 
together and build up more harmonious relationships, we shall place our 
industries on a higher, firmer, and more secure and lasting basis; and 
we shall fit ourselves to meet and to defeat the competition of those who 
would rejoice to see us rent by internecine war. 








“ A costing department ts a sensttive barometer, whose indications no sensible business 
man oan afford to disregard.” 





Costing in the Textile Industries 


By AsptTHun H. HARDMAN 
Author of ‘‘ Productwe Costs in Cotion-Spinning Mills” 


WwW hear daily of the problems which confront industry, and of 
those which await it in the near future. The textile industries 
will have their share of those problems, and if Great Britain is to remain 
the leadmg textile producer of the world, it must continue to produce 
cheaper and better goods than the rest of the world. Who knows if it 
is able to do this to-day ? Who has been able to keep his finger on the 
pulse of the industry during the feverish times of the war; and who is 
able to say what will be its condition when it returns to a more normal 
state of temperature ? 

All our figures are out of date: all our statistics are so much waste 
paper. Productions, wages, working charges, which formerly could be 
stated with so much precision, are now no sooner ascertained after slow 
and laborious effort, than they are all turned inside out by some sudden 
change. In pre-war times the manufacturer had some idea of the. cost 
of production and of the relation of cost to price ruling; but the war, 
by introducing an entirely new set of conditions, made costmg to some 
extent impossible, and to some extent unnecessary. The depletion of 
clerical staffs and mill staffs, and the altered methods of working, caused 
the breakdown of many of the systems of collecting and applying data 
in the textile mills. Fortunately for the manufacturer he could generally 
assume, that whatever the cost of production, he could be certain of a 
price, due to supply and demand, sufficiently high to cover his cost, 
and to give him a handsome profit as well. 

But he would be a bold man who would say that the present profits 
of industry will hold for ever, and that there will be no need in the 
future for manufacturers to worry themselves about the small fractions 
which used to represent the difference between cost and selling price. 
During the war values have increased enormously, productions have 
fallen, wages and working charges have gone up by leaps and bounds. 
What effect have these factors had on the cost of production in the 
textile trades, and where do they place us in regard to our home trade, 
and, more important still, in regard to foreign competition? The wise 
manufacturer is he who informs himself as early as possible of what he 
is doing in his own particular mill or factory, not in vague generaliza- 
tions which one so often hears, but in concrete facts drawn from the 
collected data of working and expenditure. 

It is sometimes argued by the short-sighted manufacturer, thatehow2 
ever much one figures out a cost, one cannot alter the market price 
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which competition fixes, and at which the goods must be sold. Buta 
knowledge of the cost shows the manufacturer which are his most pro- 
fitable lines, and he will naturally concentrate on those, leavmg the 
unprofitable yarns or fabrics to his non-costing competitor. The more 
manufacturers there are who adopt this course, the smaller becomes 
the production of the unprofitable line. If there is still a demand for 
the goods the law of supply and demand brings about an increase of 
price, due directly to the fact that the producers of the unprofitable 
goods have taken the trouble to inform themselves of the fact that they 
were unprofitable. In the case of a manufacturer producing nothing 
but unprofitable goods, the penalty for not informing himself on the 
matter would be the Bankruptcy Court; but it is not often so simple as 
this, for a manufacturer may think his concern working quite satisfac- 
torily from his ascertained profits, whilst the truth may be that he is 
making large profits on one class of goods, and giving away a portion of 
them with every sale of other goods, without knowing it. 


A Uniform System of Costing Desirable 


It is very desirable that the methods of costing followed by different 
manufacturers should be uniform. MHalf-a-dozen different methods 
mean half-a-dozen different costs extracted from the same data, con- 
fusing the manufacturer and making comparison of costs impossible. 
Hitherto the idea of comparison of costs by different manufacturers has 
been looked upon with suspicion, -but what has a manufacturer to lose 
by learning that it is possible to produce cheaper in some particular 
department of his mill than he is doing, or by discovering that it is 
possible to work with less waste of raw material than he is doing ? 
__ Such comparisons can have only a beneficial effect by stimulating efforts 
= to cheaper and better methods of production, for there is no firm so 
perfect in its system of working that it has nothmg to learn from others. 
There are signs in many quarters of a relaxation.of the old methods of 
secrecy in this matter, and many manufacturers, whilst they may not 
yet be ready to discuss actual costs, are anxious to discuss methods of 
ascertaining those costs. This is all to the good, and is a benefit to the 
trade, and ultimately to the consumer, for a good costing system not 
only ascertains actual costs, but by working in conjunction with a 
system of management, points out defects and leakages, which, when 
remedied, mean cheaper and better production. 

The more costing is discussed, the more will it be desirable that a 
uniform system should be adopted; for a comparison of results is 
impossible unless those results have been ascertained by the same or a 
similar method. In this matter of uniformity of system the Americans 

shave been before us, for in 1912 the American Government suggested 
to spinners and manufacturers in the cotton trade the basis of a uniform 
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system of costing. In the Government investigation of the costs of 
spinning and weaving, etc., in American mills, carried out for the pur- 
pose of revising the import duties on cotton goods, all their costs were 
worked out on that uniform system.. The result of the investigation is 
published in a report of two volumes, giving the details of a scheme of 
costing for spinning, weaving, finishing, thread-making, and other 
sections of the textile industry. 

Let the trade therefore discuss this matter of costing, so as to com- 
pare its different methods, discarding those which are shown to be 
imperfect, and establishing the best as a uniform system to the benefit 
of the trade as a whole. 


The Knowledge Required for Costing 


Hitherto most of the attempts to frame a standard system of costing 
for the textile industry have been made by either, (1) accountants, 
with a good knowledge of accountancy, but with little knowledge of the 
processes of manufacture; or (2) departmental officials with a good 
knowledge of the processes of manufacture, but with little knowledge 
of accountancy. In the first case, the costs are apt to be too generalized, 
resolving themselves into merely the cost of the average count or size 
of yarn, or the average weight per yard of fabric produced during the 
period investigated; and to be confined to the costs of a past period, 
without takmg account of changes which are constantly taking place. 
In the other case, the costs are usually based on the special data known 


for each separate count of yarn, or each construction of cloth, but the - 


fact that the coster is not usually an expert at figures, or has only a 
vague sense of the proper apportionment of such charges as depreciation, 
rent, power and stores, which in some sections of the textile industry 


amount to considerably more than wages, renders his results of little ~ 


more value than the costs of the average count, and average weight per 
yard of cloth, referred to above. 

Satisfactory costing can only be carried out by a combination of 
the two qualifications, a knowledge of accounts, and a knowledge of the 
processes of manufacture. A system of costing must have its basis in 
the account books of the concern, for rough approximations of expendi- 
ture such as “ twice spinning,” or “‘ double weaving,” persisted in without 
any verification from time to time from the books of the concern can 
hardly be dignified by the name of costing. On the other hand, a bare 
statement that the items of trading expenditure of the concern when 
divided by the total weight produced give an average cost of so much 
per pound of yarn or per yard of cloth produced, is hardly worth the 
trouble of preparation. 


‘What the manufacturer requires is a knowledge of the costs of thee 


different counts of yarn, or the different kinds of fabric. He wishes to 
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know what reduction in cost he obtains from an alteration of quality, 
or what effect a reduction of hours or an increase of wages has upon a 
particular yarn or cloth. And he wishes to know all these things as 
they are at this particular moment, not as they were last year, or even 
as they were last month. l 
All these things an efficient system of costing can tell him quickly 
and correctly, but such a system must take account of something more 
the mere account books of the concern; it must take account of 
the mill or factory records of working, and it must so combine and inter- 
weave these two sets of records, that it can obtain from them far more 
detailed information than can be obtained from either or both when 
worked apart from each other. 


What a Costing System Should Show 


(a) An up-to-date costing system should show costs based on the 
latest available information. This means that there must be a constant 
revision of the data of productions, waste, wages and expenses. The 
collection and revision of this data serves not only as a basis for costing, 
but is invaluable to an efficient system of management in keeping it 
apprised of falling productions, excessive wastes, and a host of other 
matters which require immediate attention. This data should be so 
recent and its organisation so sensitive, that it is an immediate indicator 
of alterations of productions, changes in waste, excessive consumption 
of stores, and of the results of change of policy. Its figures and its 
conclusions provide a basis of working for two distinct departments, 
the selling department, to which it supplies the cost of productions of 
the different yarns and fabrics; and the management department to 
which it indicates the progress of working. 

When worked on these lines a costing department is a sensitive 
barometer, whose indications no sensible business man can afford to 
disregard. 

(b) Where firms carry on two or more branches of trade, such as 
spinning, weaving, or finishing, each branch should be dealt with quite 
separately for costing. This is quite simple where separate sets of 
accounts are kept for each branch or process, but there are very many 
firms carrying on several branches of trade, with only one set of accounts. 
Even in these cases it is not difficult to separate the costs of the different 
departments, so far as wages and productions and wastes are concerned, 
but it is not so simple in regard to the matter of trade expenses such as 
stores, depreciation, rent, etc. In such cases it becomes necessary to 
adopt some system of apportioning the various expenses over the different 
departments. No hard and fast rule can be laid down; each case must 

~ be fudged on its own merits. In some cases of large firms, mill stores 
are dealt with through a stores department which charges out to the 
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different departments such items as oil, belts, spare parts of machines. 
Power is charged through separate meters to each department, and 
other items such as rent, depreciation, etc., are apportioned to the 
different departments according to a well-thought-out scheme. This 
system of store-keeping and recording, however, involves some expendi- 
ture, which must be weighed against the value of the information derived 
in the particular concern under consideration. It is quite possible to 
apportion the various items of expenditure by calculation, given a good 
knowledge of the processes concerned, and the manufacturer may choose 
this method as being preferable in his particular case. Both methods 
have their own particular advantages, and both provide quite reliable 
information. 

Some method of apportionment must, however, be adopted, and the 
lumping together of, say spinning and weaving charges, as such a per- 
centage on wages, avoided. Otherwise the concern carrying on both 
spinning and weaving may be making quite a good profit on its yarn, 
and giving a portion of it away with each yard of its cloth. 

(c) A costing system should show the cost of production for each 
count or size of yarn in a spinning mill, and of each construction of 
fabric in a weaving factory. These should be ascertained by separate 
workings in each case from the data of that particular yarn or cloth. 
The method of ascertaining the cost of yarn counts by what is known 
as the “ average count ” system, is not reliable and results in the under- 
costing of some yarns at the expense of others. This average count 
method consists in ascertaining the average count or size of yarn pro- 
duced during the period to which the firm’s trading account refers, 
dividing the cost of production by the total weight spun, and making 
that average cost of the average count produced the basis of a scheme of 
costs, the cost of other counts being determined by simple proportion 
from the basis cost for the standard count. For example, suppose a 
spinning firm ascertained that for the past six months its average yarn 
produced was 48’s cotton counts, and that the average cost of produc- 
tion in wages and working expenses was 8d. per Ib. By this method of 
costing 8d. per Ib. is taken as the basis cost of the system for 48’s counts, 


8d. x 42 8d. x 54 


and the cost of, say 42’s, would be —{7— = 7d., or of 54's 48 


= 9d. A little reflection, however» wil show that these costs are in- 
accurate, for the production of the various yarns does not vary in inverse 
ratio to the counts, nor do the whole of the processes of manufacture 
differentiate between the raw material which is to be made into fine 
counts and that which is to be made into coarse counts. In many cases 
it is only in the last process that the material is differently treated for 
different counts of yarn, and all the previous processes cost exactly the , 
same for fine counts as for coarse counts. 
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The same reasoning holds good as regards the weaving factory. 
Working cost cannot be lumped at so much per yard for a variety of 
fabrics, nor can it be averaged at so much per loom in a factory where 
different widths of looms or different kinds of looms are being worked ; 
for it is obvious that the working expenses of a 40-in. loom will be less 
than those of a 60-in. loom, and that those of a plain loom will be less 
than those of a jacquard loom. 

These rough and ready methods of costing can at the best give only 
very approximate information, and may even lead the manufacturer to 
wrong conclusions as to the results of his working. Each yarn and each 
fabric must be dealt with quite separately. 

(d) The up-to-date costing system must also show the manufacturer 
which of his products is most profitable, by showing him the difference 
between cost and selling price brought to the basis of true profit ; for 
it is clear that a fine yarn with a large profit per pound, may be making 
really a relatively small profit, when compared with a coarse yarn with 
an apparently small profit per pound ; and that a fine cloth with a large 
profit per yard, may be making a less relative profit than a coarse cloth 
with a small profit per yard. The question of production enters into 
the matter of profit, and the real standard of comparative profit in a 
spinning mill, is not profit per pound, but profit per spindle; and in a 
weaving factory it is not profit per yard, but profit per loom of standard 
width. 

All calculated profits in costing, therefore, should be reduced to 
profits per spindle or per multiple of spindles in a spinning mill, and to profit 
per loom of standard width in a weaving factory. The manufacturer 
is then able to decide at once which are his most profitable products. 


Is One System of Costing Suitable for all Textiles 


I think the answer to this question is “‘ Yes!” Hitherto the various 
branches of the trade have seemed to think of themselves as quite 
different industries in this matter, and one hears of cotton costing, 
woollen costing, silk costing, jute costing. All the textile industries are 
sufficiently alike to be able to work along similar lines in ascertaining 
their costs of production. In all the textile industries a fibrous raw 
material is used, either alone or with an admixture of oil or other lubri- 
cant. In all cases it is carded and drawn and spun on machines of 
similar principles, during which processes waste is being removed, and 
the material is made into yarn. The yarn, of whatever fibre it may be 
made, is then woven on a loom and finished. The process of manu- 
facture is sufficiently alike in all the textile industries, whether cotton, 
wool, flax, jute, silk or ramie, to suit one general system of costing, 

«modjfied where necessary to meet the particular requirements of the 
fibre dealt with. 
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The Registration of Companies 


By A. P. TAYLOR, Aegsistant Registrar of Joint Stock Companies ; and 
F. D. Haap, B.A. (Oxon.), Barrister-at-Law 


No. 2. Articles of Association ; Prospectus, etc. 


‘COMPANY limited by shares need not file Articles of Association 
(unless it is a private company), and in that case the Memorandum 
must be endorsed “‘ registered without Articles of Association.” This 
endorsement should be made before the papers are lodged for examination. 
Articles must be printed, usually on quarto or foolscap paper, and 
divided into paragraphs numbered consecutively. They must be signed 
by the subscribers in the same manner as the Memorandum, except that 
the number of shares each subscriber takes is not stated. They must 
also be similarly attested, and bear a deed stamp, viz., 10s. together with 
a filing fee of 5s. 

TABLE A, Where no Articles are registered, Table A, as scheduled 
to the 1908 Act, becomes the Articles of the company. 

Articles can be altered at any time by complying with Section 13 of 
the Act, viz., by passing a special resolution, and in the same way a 
company registered without Articles, and so governed by Table A, can, 
at any time, by special resolution, alter or delete any of the clauses 
contained in the Table. 

Although the Department will accept a written or typewritten 
Memorandum of Association, Articles of Association must in all cases 
be printed. 

A public company is at liberty to make such regulations as it thinks 
fit, provided that they contain nothing in conflict with the law. Hence 
an Article inconsistent with any section of the Act would be shira vres 
and illegal. Most Articles are closely based on Table A, and it has been 
held that no provision of Table A can be #Hva vires. Some important 
incidents, from the point of view of the Department, are the folowing— 

(a) Minnaum SUBSCRIPTION. The minimum subscription upon which 
the directors may proceed to allotment, may be as high or as low as the 
promoters may determine. It may be stated either as a fixed amount, 
¢.g., £7, or as a percentage, ¢.g., 10 per cent. of the amount offered for 
subscription. 

It must, howeVer, be something definite, and must be reckoned 
exclusively of. any amount payable otherwise than in cash. If the 
company is of exceptional merit and the capital to be issued has been 
underwritten, a nominal amount of £7 is often fixed as the minimum „ 
subscription, because allotment will take place whatever the public 
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Tesponse may be. In other cases, where the business to be acquired is 
a very sound one, the proprietors may wish to make the issue essentially 
a public one, and will fix the minimum at a high figure in order to ascertain 
whether or not the public share the confidence of the proprietors, who 
may possibly not go to the expense of underwriting the issue. 

If the minimum subscription is not taken up, the Declaration pursuant 

to Section 87 cannot be made, and the company cannot obtain the cer- 
tificate entitling it to commence business or to exercise borrowing powers. 
In these cases the subscriptions must be repaid under Section 85. 
* In the event of the promoters desiring to go on with the matter, it is 
open to the signatories to the Memorandum to pass a special resolution 
reducing the miniiium subscription, and for another prospectus to be 
issued If this is done, it is necessary to present to the Registrar, with the 
new prospectus, a letter from the company stating that the subscriptions 
in respect of the prospectus previously filed have been returned and that 
no allotment of shares has been made. 

It may be added that where the minimum subscription is fixed by the 


. Memorandum and not in the Articles, no alteration is possible, as the 
‘Memorandum in this particular cannot be altered. The company will 
accordingly fail if the minimum subscription -is not obtained. 


It was at one time the practice of the Department to regard whatever 
was fixed as the minimum subscription by the Articles as the minimum 
subscription for the purposes of the D ¿claration under Section 87 irre- 
spective of whether a Prospectus or /, Statement in lieu of Prospectus 
was filed. As there was some doubt as to this practice being strictly 
correct, it has been dropped. 

The Article fixmg that subscription should, therefore, be drawn to 
suit each particular case, in order that no difficulty may arise when the 
Declaration under Section 87 is made. 

In the case of a private company converting itself into a public 
company under sub-section (2), it will be necessary to fix a mmimum 
subscription by the special resolution by which the conversion is resolved 
upon, in order that the clause in Section 87 as to the allotment of shares 
payable wholly in cash to an amount not less than the minimum subscrip- 
tion may be satisfied. If, however, the whole of the capital has been 
already paid for in’ cash there is no necessity to have a mmimum 
subscription. 

(b) APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTORS. Section 72 of the Act provides 
that no director can be appointed by the Articles unless he has by himself 
or his agent (authorised in writing)— 

(i) Signed and filed with the Registrar a consent to act ; and, 
(ii) Either signed the Memorandum for his qualification shares (if any), 


wor signed and filed a written contract to take and pay for those shares 


(if any). 
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The same requirements apply to directors named in a prospectus 
(unless issued more than a year after the company is entitled to commence 
business) or in a statement in lieu of prospectus. 

An appointment by the subscribers to the Memorandum of Association 
prior to the incorporation of the company is invalid. l 

None of these requirements applies to a private company. 

A further requirement is contained in sub-section 2, which provides 
that on applying for registration of the Memorandum and Articles, the 
applicant must lodge a list of persons who have consented to act as 
directors. 

As regards the contract to take shares from the company (which, 
as it is not incorporated, cannot strictly speaking enter into a 
contract at all), there is no official form, but the following will be actepted 
by the Department— 


I, the undersigned, of having consented 
to act as Director of , hereby undertake 
and agree to take from the said Company and to pay for Shares of the 
Company of the nominal value of Pounds, this being ` 


the amount fixed by the Articles of Association of the Company as the . 
qualification of a Director of the Company. 
Dated the day of 
Signed by the said tn the presence of 
It must be an unqualified contract to take and pay for the shares, 
and if the latter exceed {5 in nominal value, a stamp duty of 6d. is 
payable in respect of each person. This may be denoted by an adhesive 
stamp, which should be cancelled by each person concerned writing his 
name across it. Usually the stamp is impressed, and the document 
stamped within fourteen days of the date of the contract. Filing fee, 5s. 
If no persons have, as a matter of fact, consented to act as directors, 
Section 72, sub-section 2, cannot be complied with, and a statement to that 
effect by the solicitor concerned in the registration (or by the promoter) 
will be accepted by the Registrar. The statement may be on the 
following lines— 
NEW GRAVING COMPANY, LRWITED. 
We (I) hereby cerisfy that no person has consented to act as a Director 
of the above-named Company. 


It is a moot point whether this is not an evasion of the requirements 
of the section, which states that on the application for the registration of 
the Memorandum the applicant shall deliver to the Registrar a list of 
persons who have consented to act as directors. It seems to be a reason- 
able way, however, of dealing with cases where negotiations have not 
been completed. s ca 

When the Articles of Association provide that the first Directors 
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shall be elected by the subscribers to the’ Memorandum, and there is a 

qualification for directors other than the first directors, a signed nomina- 

tion of those persons is required by the Registrar on the filing of the 
, prospectus or statement in lieu of prospectus. l 


. Statutory Declaration of Compliance | 

This Declaration is made pursuant to Section 17 that all the require- 
ments of the Act in respect of registration and of matters precedent and 
incidental thereto -have been complied with. It must be made by a 
solicitor engaged in the formation of the company or by a person named 
in the Articles as a director or secretary of the company. No stamp duty 
is chargeable. Filing fee, 5s. 

The Declaration should not be made before the date on which the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association are signed. 

Every company incorporated since the 22nd Nov., 1916, must comply 
within six months. of incorporation with the requirements of Section 2. 
of the Companies (Particulars as to Directors) Act, 1917, by filing a list 
_ of directors on Form No. 94. When this form is filed it is unnecessary 
to file Form No. 9 in addition. À 

This Act also requires that the Christian name and surname and any 
former Christian name or surname and the nationality of origin, if not 
British, should be shown on all trade catalogues, trade circulars, show 
cards and business letters, in which the name of the company appears. - 


Trading with the Enemy 

In accordance with the Trading with the Enemy Amendment Act, 
1914, a declaration is also required to be made by a solicitor engaged 
in the formation of the company. 

Section 10 of Trading with the Enemy Act, 1916, also provides that 
where on an application for the registration of a company it appears 
to the Registrar that any subscriber of the Memorandum of Association 

` or any proposed director of the company is an enemy subject, he may 
refuse to register the company. If the Registrar is in doubt as to the . 
nationality of any subscriber or proposed director, it is the practice to 
call for the birth certificate or naturalisation certificate, or to require ` 
such other evidence as he may think fit. 


Prospectus 
So far the various documents to be filed before a public company is 
registered have been dealt with. - In addition, a prospectus is commonly 
filed at the time of, or subsequent to, the registration, of the company. 
Section 285 defines a prospectus as “ any prospectus, notice, circular, 
«advertisement, or other invitation inviting the public to subscribe for, or 
purchase, any shares, débentures or debenture stock of a company.” 
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What constitutes an invitation to the public is not defined. It has, 
however, been laid down for the Registrar’s guidance that the shares or 
debentures must be those of the company issuing the prospectus. Fur- 
thermore, in Shorto v. Colwill, etc. (1909, W.N. 318), Warrington, J., 
stated that an offer to the public for subscription meant an offer contained 
in some form of advertisement or invitation to the public generally. 
Unless there is something of the kind as described in the Act as a 
prospectus, there is no offer to the public. 

A circular or notice inviting existing members or debenture holders 
of a company to subscribe either for shares or for debentures of the 
company is not a prospectus within the section (Sec. 81, sub-sec. 7), but 
it should be filed if it contains a power of renunciation. A copy of the 
letter of renunciation should accompany the circular or notice when 
presented for filing. 

A circular issued to creditors in respect of a proposed company is not 
a prospectus within the definition. 

Again, a prospectus offering bonds for subscription which were to be 
a charge only on the property of another company, was refused 
registration. 

Section 81 sets forth the requirements as to the contents of a pros- 
pectus, but so far as the Department is concerned, attention is only 
directed to the signing, dating, the minimum subscription and the 
directors’ qualification. It sometimes happens that the invitation is for 
an amount in excess of the nominal capital. This is not objected to by 
the Registrar, but a note is made of the circumstance. 

Every prospectus must be dated, and such date is regarded as the 
date of publication. It should be signed by every person who is named 
therein as a director or proposed director, and a copy must be filed with 
the Registrar on or before the date of publication. If a prospectus is 
presented for filing after the date which it bears, it will be accepted if 
accompanied by a letter from the company that it has not been issued. 
The prospectus must, when issued, bear a statement on its face that a 

copy has been registered. The filing fee is 5s. 
It is thought that a distinction is drawn in the Act between (1) a 
prospectus issued by or on behalf of a company, (2) a prospectus issued 
in relation to an intended company, and (3) a prospectus issued by or 
on behalf of a person who is or has been engaged or interested in the 
formation of a company. 

The consents to act and contracts to take qualification shares, pre- 
viously referred to, can only be required where a company has been 
actually formed and registered under the Act of 1908, or under the Joint 
Stock Companies Acts (as defmed in Section 285), or under the Companies 
Act, 1862. If the prospectus relates to an intended company, these... 
requirements cannot be insisted upon, and im the case of a prospectus 
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under the third heading, it must be rememb red that a Declaration 
under Section 87 could not be made in respect of any response thereto, 
and that a statement in lieu of prospectus would require to be filed. 

If a promoter’s prospectus is presented for filing, it should be accom- 
panied by a statement that it is tendered by a person engaged or 
interested in the formation of the company. 

Attention is drawn to the case of Adams v. Thrift in re Stolz Electro- 
phone Company Lid. (1913), (1915, W.N. 87), where the prospectus 
contained statements which were misrepresentations but believed by 
directors to be true. One director relied on assurances of the promoter, 
and signed after three others had signed. Held that uncorroborated 
statements of a vendor, or of a vendor-promotee, afforded no reasonable 
ground for believing that the statements he made were true. Judgment 
was given for the plamtiff agamst each director. 


Companies Not Issuing a Prospectus 


STATEMENT IN Lu oF Prospectus. A company which does not 
issue a prospectus on or with reference to its formation (unless a private 
company or a public company which has allotted shares or debentures 
before Ist July, 1908), must file a statement in lieu of a prospectus in 
the statutory form set out in the Second Schedule to the Act before the 
first allotment of any of its shares or debentures. But so far as the regis- 
tration of such companies is concerned, the same formalities and docu- 
ments are required as in the case of a public company which does issue a 
prospectus. Hence what has already been stated is equally applicable 
to a public company not issuing a prospectus. 

As pointed out previously, the statement in lieu of prospectus must 
be filed before the Declaration pursuant to Section 87 can be made. 

It sometimes happens that information which is germane to the 
statement is not available when the document is filed. If the Declaration 
above referred to has not been filed, there is no objection to a supple- 
mentary statement being filed. This supplemental statement should be 
so endorsed. The fee payable is 5s. 

Otherwise a statutory declaration setting forth the facts will be 
accepted and placed on the file of the company without the payment of 
any fee. 

The information set Out m the statement in lieu should, of course, 
be as full as possible, but ts re Blair Open Hearth Furnace Co., Lid. 
(1913), W.N. 340, it was held that no objection could be raised to a 
statement which was decidedly “ sketchy,” the Master of the Rolls being 
of opinion that once a statement substantially complete has been filed, 

‘=the condition has been fulfilled which enabled a company to commence 
business. 
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Reconstructions of companies have presented difficulties in connection 
with the Declaration required under Section 87. Shares of the new 
company are allotted pro ratå to the members o- the old company subject 
to payment of a small proportion of the nominal value in cash. By this 
means the required working capital is raised, butas no shares are proposed 
to be issued for cash, a minimum subscription is not fixed. In several 
instances special forms of Declaration have been accepted, ¢.g.— 


1. (1) That the minimum subscription fixed by ths Memorandum and Articles 
of Association and named in the Statement in lieu of Prospectus upon which the 
company may proceed to allotment relates only to shares offered for subscription 
payable in cash and no such offer has been made by the company. (2) That no 
allotment of shares to be held subject to the payment 2f the whole amount thereof 
in cash has been made by this company È) That m director of the company 
has taken shares or contracted to take shares for whicl: he is liable to pay in cash. 

2. (1) That there is no share capital of the company other than that issued or 
agreed to be issued as partly paid up otherwise than in œsh. (2) That no prospectus 
offering shares of the pen or subscription has been issued. (3) That no 
allotment of shares to be held ect to the payment of =he whole amount thereof in 
cash has been made by the company. (4) That no mirimum subscription is fixed 
by the Memorandum or Articles of Association or named in the Statement in lieu 
of Prospectus. (5) That every director of the company has paid to the company 
on each of the shares taken or contracted to be taken >y him and for which he is 
liable to pay in cash a hd aa equal to the proportion payable on application 
_ and allotment in respect of the amount which is payable in cash on each share. 


But a little forethought on the part of those concerned in the recon- 
struction would have prevented any difficulty. Thus, it could in most 
cases be arranged to have a minimum subscripticn of £7, which could be 
met by payment in cash for the shares subscrited by the signatories. 
But the Registrar objects to a minimum subscription “im the event of a 
public issue,” being inserted in a statement, on the ground that the 
proper course is for the company to issue a prospectus. 


é 


Li * * 


Reserve Account 


Tms is a term used by some eminent accountants tc denote what others call 
a Reserve Fund, whenever the latter is not separately inv=sted outside the business. 
They define a Reserve as the amoy -t by which the assetsside of the Balance Sheet 
exceeds the paid-up Capital and } bilities. When this surplus is represented by 
a separate investment, they call i a Reserve Fund; wher it is not so represented, 
cart term it a Reserve Account. ' Other leading accountacts, however, do not agree 
with this, contending that the mere place of the Fund doss not alter its character. 
So long as it is composed of assets acquired out of actu=! profits that have been 
reserved instead of divided, it is a Reserve Fund, whetàer it is invested in the 
business itself or outside of it. 
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Sir Auckland Geddes on our 
Trade Prospects 


A’ a luncheon given by the Aldwych Club last month, the chief 
guest, Sir Auckland Geddes, made a survey, surprisingly optimistic, 
of this country’s trade prospects. Speaking from the vantage-point of 
having made careful investigations himself and taken counsel with well- 
informed observers, he could say advisedly that never before had Great 
Britain possessed greater opportunities for extending its trade, and 
perhaps no greater opportunities would ever present themselves in the 
future. But everything, of course, depended on their being seized by us 
promptly and courageously. If they looked round the world, they would 
see that every nation was short of something which this country could 
supply. Europe, besides being short, was obliged to restore vast areas 
of waste, to rebuild the material fabric of her ctvilisation. Asia and 
Australia were simply clamouring for goods, and America had many 
requirements. Someone must supply them; who could ? Not Germany, 
at any rate, for a long time to come. There was among the British trading 
community a widespread belief that Germany was not only aspiring but ` 
also able to cut the ground from under our feet. They were thinking, . 
he said, of the Germany that was, but the Germany that is was quite 
another matter. Her factories to-day were closed either in whole or in 
part ; her raw material was seriously lacking ; her men, whatever might 
be said in our Press, were not working. They were hopeless, dejected, 
unsettled, and the cost of production was higher than was generally 
imagined here. Our people were allowing themselves to be scared by a 
shadow. It was even a pity, he thought, that German trade was giving 
no signs of elasticity toward development, for Germany was one of our 
great markets, but, unless she produced more, she would be unable to 
buy from us. 

Then there was the Japanese scare. There were those who went 
about saying that Japan would flood the markets of the world at prices 
with which we could not possibly compete. There again they were 
thinking of Japan as she was. Formerly, the Japanese workman’s 
wages were reckoned in pennies : the skilled man now was earning 
6s. a day. The staple food of rice, once costing 63. a bushel, now fetched 
£1 5s. Raw materials and machinery had to be bought by Japan in 
the various world-markets. Her labour was becoming more costly : her 
workmen were not skilled equally with ours. It was possible that great 
quantities of Japanese manufactured goods would be exported, but, for 

Toy they could not compare with our productions, for which there w was 
a preference if they were obtainable. 
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America was another bogy that was causing much alarm, but Sir 
Auckland refused :to.-let scaremongerg make’ his flesh creep. America 
was not well placed for trade ; she had troubles of her own. The existing 
state of our exchange with America was hindering her export to this 
country, and affecting her activities in every way ; and the exchange 
with Germany, France, and Italy was another hampering circumstance. 
The very fact that America was so rich must-prevent her from driving 
- us out of the markets if we had no mind to be driven out, but it behoved 
us to make up our minds to work together to secure the interests of our 
export trade. ‘ 

“ The opportunity, he observed, is there. There js no part of the world which is 
not clamouring for goods. In m considered opinion, after the most careful 
investigation of all the information I could collect, there is no country in the world 
better suited to take advantage of this great opportunity than this o land of ours, 
if only we will determinedly seize the opportunity which presents itself to-us.’’ 

Sir Auckland then proceeded to show. what the Government was domg 
and was ready to do for the advancement of trade. It had been develop- 
ing a great intelligence machine under the direction of Sir Hamar Green- 
wood. The Department of Overseas Trade, placed at Queen Anne’s Gate 
Buildings, had amassed a great volume of information about the require- 
ments of other lands, showing tariff rates, exchanges, and the ways of 
conveying goods to other countries. It was for the business community 
to avail itself of this instructive material. `The Government, he said, 
would do its very utmost to re-establish the export trade, but it was 
the duty of the public to co-operate with the Government instead of 
standing still and abusing it. He added that the Consular Service and 
the Commercial and Diplomatic Service overseas had been reformed to 
a considerable extent, on which the comment may be made that it was high 
time, as we had been treacherously represented by agents of German origin. 

A study of the development of our export. trade durmg the period 
of the armistice had revealed to Sir Auckland Geddes the mental habit 
of those engaged in trade. They were bent on getting large profits 
quickly by trading with places where prices were abnormally high. That 
was an unsound and short-sighted policy. They should have rather chosen 

- countries where prices were lower and credit better, and which would be 
likely to become permanent customers. We had the experience of 
America for an object-lesson. She had traded with the collapsed coun- 
tries of Europe, and these had apparently not repeated their orders. But 
outside Europe there were excellent markets which were crying out for 
British goods. No doubt there had been shipping difficulties which 
prevented travellers from getting out to those countries, but the difh- 
culties were passing, and the Department of Overseas Trade was doing its 
utmost to secure passages for the agents and travellers of business houses. 

- Sir Auckland thén addressed himself to the industrial community, 
It was a paramount necessity that the workers should grasp the fact that 
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the whole future prosperity of the country turns on the increase of pro- 
duction. There were, it was true, considerable areas of the country 
in which the lessons taught by the war had been taken to heart, but 
others were listless and complacent, content to go back to the methods 
of 1914. But that sort of thing would not do for the markets of 1920. 

As regards the statement that Labour was limiting output, Sir 
Auckland rather surprised his audience. It was not Labour only that was 
to blame in that respect : limitation came from above as well as from 
below. In fact, those at the top were less excusable than the others, for 
they knew what they were doing, whereas the others were ill-informed. 
Those in the superior position were guilty, he said, of treachery in peace, 
which was as criminal as treachery in war. On the other hand, while 
it was the general desire to help Labour in its aspiration after a higher 
standard of living, Labour must emancipats itself from the tyranny of 
its fallacious beliefs. One of these was the preposterous notion that the 
less work the men did the more would be the work left for others. Another 
pernicious belief was that, if you received nominally more money, you 
got better wages. The Bolsheviks of Russia could tell a very different tale. 
There a man might be in receipt of £100 a week but yet could not buy boots 
and clothes. It was pathetic to see how people clung to the belief that 
the meaning of the words “one pound stering ” was always the same. 

There were, then, it must be admitted, difficulties in our path, but they 
were not irremovable. The following passage from Sir Auckland’s speech 
sounds a reassuring note— 

“ We shall conquer those difficulties if we recognise them, if we are determined 
that we shall conquer, and I have no doubt of the capacity, of the power of this 
country, to conquer all the difficulties that lie in its path once it realises what is 
there. Then, I say it without hesitation, if we set out to conquer these difficulties, 
as we conquer them we shall find our exports exnanding. We shall find the pros- 
perity of the comm developed in a way that few dreamed possible during the 
war or in the years before. But, if we fail to sammon up that determination to 
draw upon the reserves of courage necessary to conquer the difficulties that lie 
ahead of us—and I do not believe that is posafbie in this natlon—bnt, if it should 
prove to be, then we should have small satisfaction in showing that shortage which 
would afflict us all, however gaily decked that shortage, however we decked it out 
in terms of paper money. J want to say to you-that, dark as the outlook may 
seem to those who are up against individual problems, the field of our trade as a 


whole, our export trade, is bright with the light of hope if only we go forward as 
a nation to occupy that land of promise.” 


The speech, as will be seen, conveys lessons to the trading and the 
industrial communities alike. It is the deliverance of a man possessed 
of inside knowledge and eager to enlighten his fellow-countrymen. It 
does not minimise admitted difficulties, nor, on the other hand, does it 
. exaggerate them. Difficulties exist only zo be overcome. It is not the 

Englishman’s way to be daunted by them. His habit is rather to shut 
his eyes to their approach, to wait and see what the fates will bring him ; 
“pur when he realises what has to be done, he goes at it with a will 
40 A. R. 








“ As long as the thros countries maintain the present regulations, there are bownd 
to be wide differences in the rates of exchange.” 


The Scandinavian Exchanges 


By W. F. Spatpina, Cert. A.I.B., Author of “ Foreign’ Heohange & Foreign Bills,” 
“ Bastern Kachange, Currency & Finance,” A Primer of Foreign Erwchange’’ 
HE exchange quotations between the three Scandinavian centres 
and London are always puzzling to people on this side, and during 
the war they have become very much more difficult to understand. 
The reasons for the movements for and against London are fairly well 
understood, but why there should be wide differences between the 
quotations from each centre for drawings on and remittances from 
London, when the nominal value, expressed in terms of so many kroner 
and ore to £1 in each case (say 18 kroner, 16 ore = £1), is not at all 
clear. As a matter of fact, the problem is rather incomprehensible to 
some of the Scandinavians themselves, so perhaps the result of investi- 
gations made by the writer will throw some light on the matter. 





Kroner. 
Par of Exchange between Norway, Sweden and Denmark . 18+165982 = {1 
Exchange Quotations on 26th September, 1919— 


18-03 = {1 
Stockholm ; : ; ; : i : . 17:03 = {I 
Copenhagen . i ‘ 19:20 = £1 


For a correct understanding of the working of exchange it is neces- 
sary to refer to Scandinavia’s pre-war methods of regulating exchange ; 
the whole business formed the subject of agreements made between 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark in 1873-75. As the result of lengtby 
pourparlers during those years, the National Banks of Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark entered into a mutual agreement under which each bank 
could draw upon the other for its exchange requirements in Scandinavia. 
The method upon which they worked was known as the “ Giro ” system, 
and the arrangements permitted of each bank’s drawing bills or selling 
exchange upon either of the others. For this purpose each of these 
banks of issue (the Bank of Sweden, the Bank of Denmark and the Bank 
of Norway) opened current accounts through which the inter-bank 
drawings could be passed. The banks were allowed to draw on each 
other whether they had the requisite funds to their credit in the other 
countries or not. Drafts were not to be for smaller amounts than 10,000 
kroner, and need not necessarily be drawn on the central institutions— 
they could also be drawn on the branches of these Scandinavian National 
Banks situated m places other than the capitals of the three countries. 

` No interest was charged or allowed on these current accounts and 
no commission was charged or allowed on the inter-bank drawings, 
but any of the banks was liable to make a settlement of its account 
with the other country on demand, and in the absence of special arrange- 
ment, payment for indebtedness had to be made’ in 10 and 2 kroner, 

gold pieces. 
Al 
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Each bank was also entitled to sell at par cheques drawn on its 
account with either of the other banks, and each bank accepted at par 
the bank notes of the others. 

In brief, the actual purpose and effect of the agreement was the 
maintenance of exchange between the Scandinavian countries at par. 

Now im making this arrangement, the three countries concerned 
obviously assumed that their trade balances would generally be about 
equal, since otherwise it might at any time be difficult for one of the 
National Banks to obtain sufficient cover for its debit balances due in 
the country demanding payment of drawings. That, as it turned out 
during the war, was the weak point in the system. Early in 1916, for 
example, there was a good deal of controversy over the position between 
Denmark and the other two countries, Sweden and Norway. Denmark, 
it was said, had bought back more foreign securities than either Sweden 
or Norway ; and in some quarters, the National Bank of Denmark was 
charged with having kept its exchange rates for foreign currency so high 
that it paid the Danish exchange dealers to purchase the remittances 
they required—marks, sterling, dollars, etc——in Norway and Sweden. 
This, it was urged, resulted in a large demand for Norwegian and Swedish 
kroner, and in consequence the Danish currency in Sweden declined 
about I per cent. The position, however, was not as serious as might 
be imagined for the Danish financiers and others, since as long as the 
Scandinavian Mint Union remained unaltered, Danish debtors to Sweden 
could avoid the premium by sending bank notes over the Sound. Asa 
matter of fact, this was precisely the course they adopted, with the 
result that Danish bank notes in Sweden soon became so abundant 
that an official discount, first of } per cent., then of 1 per cent., took 
place. 

Other reasons were assigned for the trouble. One Professor was of 
opinion that the National Bank of Denmark had conducted its affairs 
badly, and he pointed out that the Bank’s monthly returns indicated 
that its credit balances with foreign customers had increased enormously, 
consequently the Bank’s purchases of foreign stocks could not have 
diminished in any considerable degree the Danish foreign balances. 
To this statement a self-styled “ practical ” man replied, that the Pro- 
fessor had forgotten to take into account the commitments of the private 
banks, which of course made all the difference. 

The position as it stands in 1919 is this. The agreement of 1873-75 
between Sweden, Denmark and Norway in regard to currency and 
exchange arrangements is no longer effective. During the war restric- 
tions on the import and export of gold have been in force in all three 
countries ; their mints since March, 1916, have been closed for the free 
: coinage of gold; the central banks have been released from their 

“Tesponsibility to pay their notes in gold, and also from receiving gold in 
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bars and foreign coins at the fixed value ‘assigned to them. The inter- 
change of cheques or demand drafts under the agreement has also been 
discontinued. 

According to the above-mentioned agreement, the gold coins of each 
of the countries are legal tender in any of the’others, and this rule still 
holds: good, but as all three countries have prohibited the export of 
gold, and rigidly enforce the prohibition, this interchange of the currency 
is practically suspended. 

One effect of the restriction of private imports of gold deserves to 
be noted carefully : it precluded the increase of currency, and it really 
gave each country’s bank of issue the power effectively to regulate the 
currency of the country. As a matter of fact, Sweden held more aloof 
from purchasing gold than either Norway or Denmark, but as both 
Norwegian and Danish gold coins had all along been legal tender in 
Sweden, the action of the Bank of Sweden was rendered ineffective by 
the importation of Scandinavian gold coins from Denmark and Norway. 
Consequently, in 1917, at the suggestion of the Bank of Sweden, the 
three countries entered into a mutual agreement not to permit the 
export of Scandinavian gold coins. 

The “ Giro ” system between Norway, Sweden and Denmark, there- 
fore, consists only in the exchange of notes, as the normal means for 
regulating the exchange between the three countries is no longer avail- 
able, it has not been possible to keep the notes of the Scandinavian 
countries at par, and this, and other influences, to which we shall pre- 
sently refer, has led to an agio! between Stockholm, Christiania and 
Copenhagen, which, pars passu, is reflected in the exchange rates for 
sterling im the respective countries. For example, towards the end of 
July, in Copenhagen the prices for sight drafts on Stockholm and 
Christiania per 100 kroner were 110 kroner and 105 kroner respectively, 
and the quotations in each country for sight bills on London (sterling) 
showed exactly similar differences. 

There are other reasons, however, which account for Swedish cur- 
rency being so much higher in value as compared with sterling than 
the currency of either Denmark or Norway. :At first it was thought 
that the trade balance was the principal reason, but on inquiry the 
writer found that Norway was importing far more from Denmark than 
she was exporting to that country, in yee of which exchange is 
constantly below par in Norway. 

Apart from the different policies governing eaa transactions in 
the three countries, the bottom of the matter appears to be speculation 
in foreign exchange, especially in sterling and American dollar exchange. 
Throughout the war, and since, the general policy of Sweden was not to 


1 An agio is the differance between thie real and nominal velns of money; | or between , 
menena Ppr an The word is used to describe the variations fr om fixed PET} ° 
or rates of exchange—it is also loosely used to describe a discount on exchange. 
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hold large foreign exchange balances; her market was generally well 
supplied with sterling and dollar exchange, and this naturally kept the 
exchange rate for the Swedish kroner high—with plenty of exchange on 
London and New York available, people in Sweden were not willing to 
pay too many kroner and ore for it. In Norway and Denmark the 
market was not nearly so well supplied; consequently there was com- 
petition for the available exchange on, say London, and more kroner 
and ore were surrendered for each pound sterling purchased. The banks 
cannot be blamed for this state of affairs; in Norway the shipowners 
and exporters, as far as possible, kept their sterling and dollar exchange 
in the hope of getting a better rate for it; it has been the same in Den- 
mark, where people who held large balances of sterling, etc., preferred 
to keep them in the expectation of obtaining a higher price, instead of 
placmg them at the disposal of the market as was done in the case of 
Sweden. 

As far as Denmark was concerned, too, she is known to have pur- 
chased very large quantities of merchandise intended for re-export to 
Germany or the Baltic Provinces, and this further influenced exchange. 

One other factor which has had some bearing on Sweden’s position 
remains to be noted; it has been the policy of the Bank of Sweden to 
maintain a higher discount rate than either Norway or Denmark. 

With these facts before the reader it is hoped there will be little diffi- 
culty in his appreciating the various differences in the exchange quota- 
tions of the three countries for sterling; actually, the rate for sterlmg 
in Norway, Sweden and Denmark corresponds with the difference be- 
tween the values of the Swedish, Norwegian and Danish kroner in the 
Scandinavian countries themselves—that is the principal pomt to 
remember—and as long as the three countries maintain the present 
regulations, there are bound to be wide differences in the rates of 
exchange of the three countries. 





" The first thing to be considered is the question of clearly defining the authority of 
5 each deparimenial ohiaf.” 











Staff Organisation 


By R. J. H. BYALL 


gor IC organisation of the clerical staff differs in many respects 
with the organisation of labour in a works or factory. There is a 
special technique m office work and there are certain elements which best 
adjust themselves to it. A clerical staff deal with a flow of ideas in a 
collection of written matter, as unlike the works, there are no operations 
of a physical character which more or less prevent the mind from wan- 
dering. Their work has to be carried on without this aid to attention, 
and consequently a different type of individual is required for this special 
class of work. It is not the born leader who lives in an atmosphere of 
large ideas and who probably succeeds by imparting his enthusiasm to 
others, who is a person necessarily fitted to organise the details of an 
office. 

It is well to bear in mind when reorganising a staff that the results 
will depend to a great extent upon the efficiency of the system or routine 
forms in use, in addition to the capabilities and education of the office 
personnel. The members of the office staff must be supplied with the 
necessary scientific system to enable them to get through their work 
without that unreasonable effort which is generally associated with old- 
fashioned rule-of-thumb methods. By scientific is not meant a compli- 
cated and confusing mass of routine forms of various colours, but a 
carefully thought out and clearly defined routine for every transaction. 
The more simple a system is the more scientific it becomes. 

The necessity of selecting the nght type of individual for office work 
was commented upon in a previous article, but as the number of persons 
required in any concern will depend upon the nature and volume of work 
to be done, no hard and fast rule can be laid down which might serve 
as a useful guide for staffs in general. It is therefore proposed to 
consider this subject as applying to a medium or fairly large stafi 

The first thing to be considered is the question of clearly defining 
the authority of each departmental chief. This, however, is a com- 
paratively simple matter in so far as it relates to the system or routine 
of work in an office, assuming, of course, that the necessary scientific 
system is there. In some mstances the routine of work or operations 
have to be departmentalised to a fairly considerable extent, and this will 
automatically simplify the question of defining the authority of each 
departmental chief. Sufficient, however, has already been written in 
regard to the qualifications required by individuals if they are tombe ° 
successful in controllmg the human element in an office, but all this 
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might be summarised in half-a-dozen words—“he must be a strict 
disciplinarian.” It should be borne in mind that departmental chiefs 
must not be allowed to discipline their staffs independently and to their 
own particular ideas, but the same principle should be applied through- 
out all departments and be controlled from the head. The matter of © 
one’s authority is very important and should always be made very 
clear by the issue of a chart showing the part to be played by each 
departmental chief. : 

The staff having been selected, a complete record is required of each 
employee’s name, address, previous business history, and character, etc. 
This is most conveniently and cheaply accomplished by using a card 
system. A suggested ruling is shown (actual size 8 x 5) from which it 


STAFF RECORD CARD 


Name and Address Age. Date Department. | Commencing 
Engaged. Salary, 
Previous Employers Date Leaving 
our Employ 
Character given Reason for Leaving 


INCREASES IN SALARY 


wook 
Amount per Gath 


Total Salary to date 
War Bonus 


Salary and Bonus 


mI 
tht 


Z 


a ——— 


| Staff Organisation 


will be observed the card contains a précis of general information con- 
cerning each employee. Sufficient space is allocated to record all 
increases in salary, and on the reverse side “time lost” is recorded 
against the individual. The record of time lost is inserted once only 
during each month from a summary prepared from the “ staff time- 
keeping weekly report.” In column 1 the month is inserted, the total 
time lost in minutes is recorded in column 2, and the average number 
of minutes lost per week in No. 3. 

With regard to the “ Staff Timekeeping Report,” this is compiled 
from the daily record taken off the staff time clocks (which are prefer- 
ably of the autograph type), entered departmentally and totalled each 
week. The record of each department is typed on one sheet for cir- 
culating the departmental chiefs. In addition, a general summary of 
all departments is made, the department showing the best results taking 
first place (as in Form 3). The weekly reports, when complete, are 
passed on to the Secretary who will take up all serious cases with the 
departmental chief concerned. 


STAFF RECORD CARD 
Reverse side 


eee 


TIME-KEEPING RECORD. GRATUITES, Etc. 


4 





Average. 


Month. | ToteL Woekly Date, | Amount, Service, 
Po ow ell 





— 
— 


(1) 


ITE 
J 
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STAFF TIME-KEEPING WEEKLY REPORT 
Woah onding 25th August, 1919. 





SUMMARY W/E 25th August, 1919. 
STAFF TIME-KEEPING WEEKLY REPORT 








(Form No. 3.) ee 
GENERAL AVERAGE : 13°53 


The amount of work entailed in compiling these records may appear 
excessive, but in actual practice the time required is remarkably small 
if compared with the advantages gained in staff discipline. The amount 
of information, however, should be regulated according to the require- 
ments of each particular busmess and the size of the staff under considera- 
tion. With regard to overtime, this should be allowed only with the 
permission of the secretary or office manager, as, in the general course 
of business, overtime is quite unnecessary, and the fact that a depart- 
mental chief is asking permission for his staff to work over will enable 
one to ascertain whether this is due to slackness or inefficiency in any 
department. There are, however, times when urgent and important 
matters have to be dealt with at once, or possibly a temporary rush in 
a trade may necessitate a little overtime being worked. In this case, 
tea should be provided free to the staff when they are required to work 
for 1; hours or more each night. In all modern factories the company 
usually provides a canteen for their employees, where meals and light 
refreshments can be obtained at reasonable cost during certain periods 
of the day. Departmental chiefs, therefore, should requisition teas for 
their staff when authorised overtime is being worked. A specimen form 
(No. 4) for this purpose is shown (size 5 x 4 in.) from which it is noted 

* that the cost of meals supplied is to be debited to the department 
concerned. This is usually done at the end of each week by the cost 
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department, the amount bemg transferred from the canteen account 
to the department’s expenses account. 


THIS FORM MUST BE SIGNED IMMEDIATELY BELOW THE LAST NAME BY THE 
DEPARTMEMTAL CHIEF 
(Form No, 4.) 


It might be observed from the above that certain restrictions are 
placed upon departmental chiefs in regard to what might be termed 
their freedom in controlling their respective staffs. It should, however, 
be remembered that whilst it is obviously essential to departmentalise 
the routine work in an office, staff discipline in particular cannot be 
maintained if all departments are considered as entirely separate units 
and each under independent control, and in this respect it is always 
advisable to issue a set of staff rules to each employee, so that each may 
be thoroughly conversant with all that is expected from him m regard 
to the general scheme in operation. As a complete set of rules would 
require too much space, the followmg remarks are given as concerning 
the chief points for general purposes only. 

Hours oF Business. Where possible these should be stated, as a 
copy of the rules ought to be given to all persons at time of engagement. 

TIMEKEEPING. Definite rules should be laid down as to any bonus 
rewarded for good timekeepmg. Bonus is generally calculated on a 
monthly basis. Mention must also be made in regard to time lost with 
permission, stating whether such lost time is to be taken mto considera- 
tion when calculatmg bonus, etc. The amount should be entered on 
each person’s record card. 

OVERTIME. The conditions upon which overtime can be worked and 
whether it will be paid for, should be inserted. 

CONDITIONS ON WHICH SALARY. WILL BE PAID DURING ABSENCE 
FROM Business. Provision should be made for the supplymg of a 
doctor’s certificate during illness, etc. 

SuMMER HoLmays. The number of days or weeks given as holiday 
on full pay according to the length of time each person has been with . 
the company should be indicated. l ; 
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Special reference should also be made regarding the junior members 
of the staff; as free tuition in general educational and business subjects 
should always be provided for them. 

Attention should. now be turned to detailing each person’s duties, 
showing the method in which the work is to be carried out, also where 
and how all records are to be filed. Labour should be subdivided, the 
seniors doing the more responsible work, and the juniors the work for 
which they are best fitted. Mistakes will happen in every business, but 
if the blame can be traced to and saddled upon the right person, the 
number of errors will be greatly reduced. > 

Taking the more general departments, such as Mailing, Typmg and 
Filing Departments, the method should proceed on the following lines— 


Mailing Department 

A responsible person should be told off to open all letters in the 
morning. Each letter is stamped with the date and time and then 
entered in the “ Register of Letters Received,” which is ruled as follows— 





The register is best kept in a loose-leaf binder with sheets size 13x8 
in. This will permit of their being typed should copies be required. 
All letters are placed on the secretary’s desk for perusal before being 
distributed to the departments dealmg with them. In some instances, 
however, it is not possible for the Mailing Department to allocate cor- 
rectly the letters to their proper channels. It is therefore a much better 
plan for this to be done by the secretary, the record being completed 
in the Mailing Department when all letters are passed out for distribu- 
tion. When letters are replied to, the departmental chief concerned 
should initial his reply in the bottom left-hand corner, or, better still, 
place a tick above his reference, and send the letter to the secretary for 
signature. All enclosures should be carefully watched and checked by 
a person specially deputed for this work. Letters should be marked off 
with a date stamp in the register to show that they have been 
attended to. 

The distribution of letters should "A done as quickly as possible, 
otherwise days may easily be lost before replies are sent out. Prompt 
and careful attention to customers’ correspondence will do more to 
retain their confidence and custom than any amount of advertising. 
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The duty of keeping a complete record of stamps used should be 
given to one of the juniors, and although a very simple matter, it is 
astonishing how difficult the balancing of a stamp book seems to some 
juniors, who appear to exert a considerable amount of mental (and 
physical) effort before ae the situation. i 


Typing Department 


_ Opinion is somewhat divided upon the question of having one central 
typing department in preference to departmental chiefs, etc., retaining 
typists for their own particular use. In theory this centralisation can 
certainly claim many advantages ; some of which are, that work can be 
better allocated to economise labour and at the same time reduce the 
capital outlay on machines, as fewer are required as compared with 
other methods. In practice, however, this is not always the case, mas- 
much as the nature of work to be performed in most departments will 
necessitate special attention being given to the matter of typing. The 
writer therefore strongly advocates that each person should have a 
typist reserved for his correspondence, etc., when the volume of work 
justifies -it. This also overcomes one of the drawbacks to a central 
typing department ; in that each person has a different manner of dic- 
tating his correspondence and a regular stenographer soon becomes 
accustomed to the little individual peculiarities of the dictator. . 
It is a very good plan for the departmental filing system to be con- 
trolled by the senior typist in the department,- and so relieve other 
executives for more responsible duties. The general layout of letters 
should be consistent throughout all departments, and all unnecessary 
expressions such as “always at your service,” “ assuring you of our best 
attention at all times,” etc., should be rigidly suppressed. These phrases 
may be necessary in a mail order business, but are useless expressions 
in a business letter. Carbon copies of all letters are preferable to the 
ordinary copying machine process. The. former method is quicker, 
cheaper and better for handling by the filing clerk ; and by using differ- 
ent coloured carbon paper, extra copies can be made for circulating 
‘internally where necessary, the colours facilitating the distribution. 


Filing Department . 


-The filing of correspondence and other matter in an office receives, 
unfortunately, in some cases, very scant attention. Not that it is re- 
garded as of secondary or even of very little importance, but is more 
often due to the fact that no attempt is made to teach the filing staff 
where and how all papers should be filed and kept. The mere fact of 
providing filing cabinets, divisional cards or indexes is not gomg to give 
results, and the office manager must be prepared to have his junior filmg 
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staff properly taught and efficiently supervised by an experienced per- 
son. Correctly filed records will prevent many a bad temper—provided 
it is known WHERE they are when they are required for reference. There 
are what might be termed two operations in filing, viz., (1) filing records, 
(2) recovering records for reference ; and it is the latter which provides 
a real test on the efficiency of one’s filing staff. Whatever system of 
filing is adopted, whether alphabetical, numerical, or geographical, etc., 
most explicit instructions should be issued to the filing department 
when it is installed. 

Particular attention should be given to the special requirements of 
the particular business being carried on, and a further point to be con- 
sidered is whether a central filing department is required or whether 
each department is to file its own correspondence. This will naturally 
be governed by the particular case under consideration and a decision 
can only be given from an investigation made on the spot. 

The initials of the person who has dealt with the letters, or prefer- 
ably those of his typist, should be placed in a space provided on the 
“date and time received’’ stamp which is impressed on the letters 
when opened by the mailing department. The chief filing clerk should 
then carefully scrutinise all letters passed into his department for filing 
to ascertain if they have been attended to. 

Customers’ letters, together with copies of replies, should be fastened 
together and placed on žo% of other contents in the folder when filing. 


Enterprise in U.S.A. 


HE Geneva Cutlery Corporation of the United States, which has 

been in existence less than twenty years, is at present turning out 
900 dozens of finished razors per day, and the directors boast, with proper 
pride, that they have never had a rupture in their relations with their 
employees. One of the features of the business is the suggestion box 
and the provision of rewards for useful suggestions. With respect to 
this the managers admit that much of the perfection which is seen in their 
razor is the result of the thought and suggestion of the men who work 
before the forge and over the grinding wheel. 
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Current Transportation Problems 


By Geo. B. LISSENDER, ' 
Author of “Industrial Trafico Management,” eto., otc. 


No. 2. How to Overcome War-Time ‘Difficulties 


goon after the outbreak of the war, the leading railway companies 
began periodically to issue to their station agents a rather formidable 
list of “restrictions ”—a pamphlet containing-the names of various 
stations to which goods must not be sent unless and until permission to 
do so has first been obtained. The publication of this periodical is likely 
to be continued for some time because the conditions which made its 
issue necessary still remain—that is to say: there is even to this day 
an acute shortage of railway rolling stock, and serious congestion at very 
many of the large goods stations, especially at those stations which feed 
the ports in their immediate vicinity : London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Southampton, and so, on. l 


‘ Restrictions” Need not- Cripple Business 

But although this war measure is to remain with us for a while, that 
is no reason why we should allow it seriously to hamper or cripple our 
business—as so many have done. Just because the railway company 
cannot at the moment accept a small consignment of one ton of cloth 
goods from us for conveyance to London for shipment per the s.s. Bay of 
Biscay, closing three days hence in the Tilbury Dock, London, that is 
no reason why we should hold up our hands in despair and think that we 
are beaten. By no means! although throughout the war hundreds of 
traders have been and still are ever ready to hold the railway companies 
entirely to blame for the prevailing condition of affairs, overlooking the 
fact that we were at war and must necessarily do everything possible to 
conserve our energies and our truck space, and that one of the greatest 
contributory causes to the shortage of railway wagons was and ts the 
neglect of consignees to clear their incoming loads promptly on arrival. 
Some there are who—notwithstanding the railway companies’ most 
earnest appeals to them to help. the country in this time of need by 
removing their goods directly they arrive, and by the imposition of 
demurrage charges—will persist in regarding and using railway wagons 
as cheap and convenient “ warehouses,” and at the same time screech 
because vehicles are not available -for the forwarding of their goods 
directly they are tendered for conveyance: Peculiar—is it not? 

No! we are by no means beaten if the railway company refuse to , 
accept our small consignment when we are ready to dispatch it. There 
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are many ways of getting round thé difficulty. Thus, one Manchester 
firm, whom we will call “ A & Co.,” on finding themselves in this difficulty 
—on being told that their consignment could not be accepted because 
there was nothing else on hand at ¿hat station for the same ship (it being 
a recently introduced rule of the railway companies’ station that, gener- 
ally speaking, only full truck loads of export goods could be accepted so 
that the wagon could go right alongside the outward-bound ship and 
cartage be thus avoided)—immediately rang up the owners of the vessel 
and inquired if any other exporters in that district were forwarding any- 
thing for shipment by the same opportunity. “ Yes,” they were told, 
“B'& Co. have a three-ton consignment coming along to-morrow.” 
The result was that “A & Co.”. got in touch with “B & Co.,” and 
arranged to forward the two lots together from a station in another part 
ef the city, and thus not only caught the ship they desired but also 
effected a considerable saving in the cost of railway conveyance, as there 
was a much cheaper rate for four-ton lots of those particular goods than for 
oue-ton lots; and the two consignments were “bulked” for carriage 
charges purposes. 

No matter whether we are at war or peace, exporters will always 
be well advised to do this: #.¢., keep in touch with local firms who are 
likely to be shipping by the same export steamer, so that economies in 
freight space and freight charges can be obtained through the adoption of 
the “bulking” principle. Intending shippers in the same town or 
district can generally be ascertained by applying to’ the ship’s owners 
or brokers. l ' 


How to Get Over “ Restrictions ” 


“ But supposing there is no one else in the same district desirous 
of shipping a larger parcel by the same opportunity—what then?” 
someone may ask. Well, then one must seek out another firm in the 
neighbourhood having a consignment for the same town, and endeavour 
to arrange for the two lots to go together, and for the export consignment 
to be carted from the destination station to the ship’s loading shed. For 
example, suppose the ship is loading in Birkenhead and that Birkenhead 
is a “restricted” or “closed” station—t.«., already too congested with 
railway rolling stock to allow of any more traffic being forwarded direct 
by rail in time to catch the outgoing vessel. Arrangements could 
perhaps be- made for the goods to be forwarded with other goods to one 
of the several Liverpool stations, and carted thence by road and across 
the Mersey ferries to the Birkenhead quay where the vessel is taking in 
her cargo. Alternatively it is possible to arrange for sucha parcel to be con- 
signed to some firm of cartage contractors at a station or two short of the 

e actual destination station and carted from there to the foreign-bound ship. 

It isnot being overlooked or forgotten that the diversion of traffic 
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is prohibited—by which is meant that if traffic cannot, in the ordinary 
course of things, be forwarded to one station (say, Paddington), it cannot 
be diverted to Smithfield to be dealt with there ; but it must be said to 
the credit of the railway companies that this rule is not interpreted 
arbitrarily, and if it can be shown that no congestion is likely to arise 
by the adoption of a proposed course—for instance, the forwarding of a 
particularly urgent lot of goods to Rock Ferry for cartage thence to a 
steamer now loading in Birkenhead—the railway company is not likely 
to refuse the trader’s request so to forward the goods. It is all a question 
of a square deal. 

True, this practice of diverting traffic is as a rule rather costly, involv- 
ing of course additional charges for road haulage and so on—and, by the 
way, there is always the other alternative left open to the trader where 
short runs are concerned: direct delivery by motor—but if it is a question 
of avoiding a “ shut out ” at all costs these extra expenses must-be faced. 


How to get a “‘ Restriction ” Removed 


“ What is one to do in those cases where the consignment comprises 
a full truck-load which must go to a particular station in respec.’ of 
which a ‘restriction’ is in operation?” may be another inquiry. 
Obviously the thing to do here is to ask for the “restriction” to be 
removed—removed at any rate so far as this particular consignment is 
concerned. ; 

When a restriction is put into operation it is of course intended to 
apply generally to all traffics, and, as will be gathered from what has 
already been said, the reason for the introduction of the embargo will 
probably be that there is such an accumulation of laden wagons on band 
at that station that it is impossible at the moment to accommodate 
any more there ; or it may be that there is such a vast quantity of goods 
on hand awaiting to be carted by the railway company’s teams that 
necessity compels the company’s agent there to prohibit any more 
merchandise being forwarded until he is in a better position to warrant 
-its early cartage. 

If, therefore, there is any special urgency with regard to a consign- 
ment, the consignor should take up direct with the district goods manager 
of the railway company concerned and make such representations as will 
convince him that so far as regards that particular parcel the embargo can 
safely be lifted. Then a special permit will probably be granted. An 
undertaking that if the consignment is allowed to go forward, the truck 
will be cleared by the consignee’s own teams within two or three hours 
of its arrival at the destination station, is usually effective in securing 
the removal of a “restriction.” It is of course quite futile to ask any 
railway company to accept a load of material for a certain destination | 
if the consignees have—as is sometimes the case—twenty or thirty trucks 
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of the same material already under load—and as likely as not under 
demurrage there, and causing congestion. On the other hand, those 
traders who really do their utmost to help the railway companies in the 
troublous time through which they are passing—by dispatching their 
outwards goods much earlier m the day and not all together an hour before 
the goods yard gates are supposed to close, and by removing their incom- 
ing goods within a reasonable time of their arrival at the station—such 
traders will usually find that even if they do not get all the facilities they 
ask for, they will at any rate get far more opportunities for the dispatch 
and receipt of merchandise than their Jess considerate competitors. 
That is certain. 


The Coastwise Trafic Problem 


At this point it is opportune to remind the reader that in August last 
the Home Trade District Transport Committee published a notice stating 
that in consequence of the withdrawal of coast-wise steamers a large 
volume of traffic has been diverted from sea to rail with the result that the 
railways are now burdened with traffic which they have not previously 
carried. The absence of normal coast-wise sailing facilities is impeding 
the transport of food supphes of the nation, of the raw materials needed 
im our mills, factories and workshops, and of our manufactures for export, 
and thereby the cost of living is advanced, the re-establishment of our 
industries and commerce is retarded, and the difficulties of finding 
employment are increased. In these circumstances there is, the notice 
said, urgent necessity to relieve the railways of such traffic as can 
reasonably be carried coastwise. . 

The continued application of pre-war rates to the carriage of goods 

by rail offers, the statement agreed, strong manetary inducements to 
traders to use the railways for all goods including those which can be 
sent forward as conveniently coastwise, but it was said, the unrestricted 
use of the railways is interfering with the flow of traffic through the ports 
and thereby placing limitations on both imports and exports. There is, 
therefore, urgent necessity to use to the full the coastwise service, but 
it can only be re-established on a pre-war footing by being assured 
of a reasonable amount of regular traffic. Full services cannot be main- 
tained if they have to depend on the carriage of casual traffic which is 
from time to time shut out by the railways. 


Port to Port Goods Must Now be Sent Coastwise 


To meet these difficulties, the War Cabinet have given directions 
to the railway companies that no goods which have been imported 
foreign, or which are intended for export foreign, shall be carried by rail 
between points which can be effectively served in whole or part by coast- 
wise carriage. For this purpose schedules of traffic will be prepared by 
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the Home Trade District Transport “Committee ‘in~consultation with 
representatives of the railway coimpanies.'on' those committees, and all 
goods included in such schedules (whether‘transhipment goods or other- 
wise) will be carried, in whole or part, codstwise, at the freights and 
charges then current; and on the terms and: conditions:set forth in the 
sailing bill, conditions of carriage and/or bill of lading form'then in common 
use for other similar cargo carried coastwise. < * 

The difference between the freights*and charges so paid (other than 
demurrage) and the amount of the railway rates and charges which 
would have been payable if the traffic had been ‘carried by rail will be 
refunded by the Railway Executive Committee or their agent to the 
trader by whom the payment has been. made. Al] applications for 
refunds must be lodged within three monthis of date of forwarding of the 
traffic. 

All persons having goods to forward -under this arrangement must 
lodge an application in the prescribed form with the Home Trade District 
Transport Committee- for the district from which the goods will be 
consigned, and must follow the directions given by that committee as 
to the route and means by which the goods are to be forwarded. 

Smce the above-mentioned notice was published a list of scheduled 
traffic has been prepared and will be found on the next page. The pre- 
scribed “Form of Application” is given on the same page, but any 
applicant can use his own letter paper provided he uses that wording 
and gives full details of the goods he desires to forward under this scheme. 
Generally speaking, it is the intention for the railway companies to refer 
all goods (whether transhipment goods or otherwise) which have been 
imported into-or which are intended for export from ports in Great 
Britain, to the water routes ocean with the 
folowmg exceptions— 

PERISHABLES : (Meat, Offal, Poultry, Rabbits, Fish, or other 

Chilled or Frozen Goods) ~ ` 

Butter, Yeast, Margarine 

Eggs, Sugar (British refined), Soft Fruit 

Medical Requisites and Drugs 

Ships’ Stores | 

Government-controlled traffic ce an urgent nature 

Traffic for export required for shipment by steamer closing 
immediately, such as Bale and Case goods, subject to the approval 
of the Secretary 

Sundry conan under 10 tons 

As will be seen, the last two “‘ exceptions ” are useful and wise, and 
enable the exporter—by adopting any of those plans detailed in the earlier 
portion of this article—to catch his steamer if he finds that he is pushed ° 
for time. - 
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Lopon DISTRICT 
(Covering South Coast Ports), 


Loxpon, E.C.3 
SCHEDULED TRAFFIC. 
Arrowroot Deals, Battens and ute Rubber 
Asbestos, crude Boards Sago 
Desiccated Coco-nut Leather Seeds 
Barytes Emery Stone Machine Tools Senna Leaves 
Beans Esparto Grass Magnesite Shellac 
Beans, Cocoa Farina Maize Skins, S 
Bilets (Iron and Feeding Stuffs (Agri- Maize Meal Silk, Waste 
Steel cultural) Manioc Root Steal Plates 
Bitunien Fibre Manures Strawboards 
Bolts and Nuts 8 Milk Powder S 
Bones Flour (Various) Molasses T 
Canes and Rattans Myrabolams T Extracts 
Goods Fruit, Pulp Nails Tanning Material 
Cement (Export) Gambier Nuts Tapioca 
Ginger Oil-cake Tea 
Cocoa Butter Glucose Ous Timber 
Coco-nut Oil Gram Ores Tm 
Coffee Graphite Palm Kernels Tobacco 
Coir Yarn Gum Peas Treacle and S 
Condensed Milk Gunnies Pepper (not Frurt Syrup) 
Copper Hair Piassava Wax 
Copra Hemp Preserves Window Glass 
Cork Shavings Hides Rags Wines and Spirits 
Cotton Horns l Rice Wood-pulp 
Cotton Waste Indigo : Rice Meel or Bran Wool 
Dates Jus Rosin Zinc 
O. G. BAYLIS, 
4th September, 1919. ` District Soorstary. 


Form oF APPLICaTION, 


TO THE HOME TRADE DISTRICT TRANSPORT COMMITTEE. 
Lonpon District 
(Covering South Coast Ports), 
1 Sxerooa Lange, 





Lonpon, E.C.3. 
a desirous of forwarding the undermentioned goods from EEI EE OTE Sas 
PO ee ea Ne ee 
The goods in question 

have been im from E 


2D ot o amon OES oet o ateg y oane meg o ROR CE tay FC OOD ee ERO OTE EERE TES Seen es oo oo Fese eens 


Agent the difference between the Freight and Charges actually paid (other than demur- 
rage) and the amount of the Railway Rates and Charges which would heve been payable 
if_the trafic had been carried throughout by Rail. 

The goods in question will be ready for shipment on the 
E E E S aot tas 1919, 


SRO e Ek ee Fee FORBES oe erogate FO otee Peo ee 


PARTICULARS OF CONSIGNMENT. 
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“Whai! Are we never going to apply to peace problems the hard-won experience 
gained in the Great Wart” 





Reconstruction for Government 
| By Govyamy Marrre 


T is truly said that many of the defects in our legislation are due to the 
lack of combined or simultaneous measures. We are content to pass 
one law without stopping to consider whether alterations in those already 
in existence are needed, or whether other bills are necessary to the success 
of the first measure. We have an instance of this in the Small Holdings ` 
Act, which was put into operation, without the simultaneous introduction 
of some legislative measure creating a lending bank, such as is to be found 
abroad for the purpose of providing funds for the small holders, whereby 
they may start co-operative societies for the purchase or sale of produce 
and implements. It is not unlikely that we may be shown another 
example in the Transport Bill. It is not proposed to discuss the rights 
and wrongs of that measure from the point of view of the country’s 
benefit, but to show, that without either an important addition or modi- 
fication in another government department, it is not improbable that the 
manufacturers and merchants of the United Kmgdom will have yet 
another opportunity of lamenting the Government’s inefficiency. 


The Transport Bill—and What It Lacks 


Where in the Bill recently before Parliament do we find adequate 
provision for the training of the higher officials, necessary for the creation 
of the Department ? 

What! Are we never going to apply to peace problems the hard-won 
experience gained in the Great War? 

Are these men to be picked haphazard from amongst the busmess 
or professional men of England, and “‘ just told to carry on,” in the good 
old common-sense way, to be left to evolve the best manner of running 
the Department ? Did Sir Eric Geddes thus administer the North-East- 
ern Railway? No! He took care to see that proper courses of training 
were accessible to his subordinates. What happened during the war? 
It was found necessary to institute courses in bombing and other kinds 
of warfare, to which were sent all types of officers. 

THERE WAS NO PICKING UP JOBS AS BEST ONE COULD. Why is not 
this experience to be applied to the case of the Transport Bill ? 

A perusal of the programmes of training in our Universities on Admi- 
‘nistration and kindred subjects will show that we are lacking in this res- 
pect as compared with foreign nations (of which some details are given 
in my book, Can We Compete? : Skeffingtons). We possess the worst 
railways amongst the Great Powers from the point of view of rates, and 
will require not only the best brains, but the best training, to set on foots 
the vast machinery needed to launch the Act. The foreigners supply 
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facilities for this training. Our Universities have been starved as 
regards funds for this purpose; though they have progressed in this 
matter of late, yet few will care to assert, after comparison with equivalent 
institutions abroad, that they are fit to cope with the sudden demand 
for SCIENTIFICALLY-TRAINED HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS. It is well known 
that the majority of men who at present are capable of taking these 
positions under the Bill have not had this scientific training. 
This casts no reflection on their abilities or capabilities. But it TE 
- undoubtedly raise the question of providing an institute similar to that 
worked out by the late Mr. Henry Cust, where they may undergo a two 
or three-months’ course to provide them with the most up-to-date know- 
ledge, which WILL ENABLE THEM TO CARRY OUT THE SPIRIT AS WELL AS 
THE LETTER OF THE SCHEMES PROPOSED BY THE MINISTER OF TRANSPORT. 
Why does he not take Parliament and the Minister of Education into 
his confidence, and boldly say that such a training institute is necessary, 
that it will be expensive, because to obtain the services of experts on the 
subjects to be taught therein heavy fees will have to be paid. Let him 
explain that the mere unordered reading of books on these matters 
will not achieve the desired result, and that it will be essential to detach 
these intended heads of department for one or two months at full pay 
in order that they may undergo this course. If this is done, we shall 
obtain the best results from the measure, at any rate as far as the 
efficiency of the officials is concerned. 
We now come to the question of 


A Definite Reconstruction Policy 

As has been mentioned, this will entail a number of measures requiring 
simultancous introduction and interlocking action. 

This policy may be divided into two parts, one devoted to effecting 
economies in the present administration, the other containing definite 
proposals with regard to Finance, Improvement of Trading Facilities, 
and other measures. 

THE REDUCTION OF RED TAPE AND THE INCREASING OF EFFICIENCY 
OF GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL DEPARTMENTS 


We are told that certain departments of the Government are “ all 
tea-cups and telephones,” and that their staffs need drastic reduction. 
Outside “‘ experts ” can reduce the number of telephones and effect small 
and obvious reforms, but heads of department can frequently make out 
an apparently excellent case for keeping up the size of their staffs, which 
if cut down in a haphazard manner can easily lead to disorganisation. 

There is, however, a method whereby the efficiency of the department 
may be increased. This does not consist in introducing a “ Push-and-Go 

e Business Man ” as the chief of the department. Such a man would at 
once be immersed in the ordinary routine work of the department, and 
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would have but little time for thinking out schemes- of organisation. 
Neither can he be introduced iir a subordinate capacity, as his views 
would not carry weight with his superiors. It is equally futile to call 
in one or more officials of the Treasury or ‘‘ Accounts Branch,” as the 
subject requires handling from a variety of points of view. It would 
seem that the most suitable means for attdining the end in view is the 
creation of 


An Organising Corps . 

This corps might be composed of various iaioa: Each section 
might consist of, say, twelve personś, viz., a head of section, two 
professors of psychology and organisation, six investigators, two typists, 
one designer of charts. Experts m architecture and engmeering would 
be attached to the corps. 

One or more of these units would investigate the actual working and 
organisation of a department, and would make recommendations for 
improvement, based on the principles of “ SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT,” 
of which but few people m England have made a detailed study. 

The advantage of this method of introducmg modern ideas into 
Government departments is that none of the existing heads would feel 
himself slighted, that the staff would be the gainers, as the organising 
section would give short lectures at regular intervals on scientific 
management, 

THE DEFINITE POLICY 


We now come to the question of drawing up a policy which shall 
be so framed as to bring about as much improvement in the conditions 
of trade as possible; and to promote production by every means at our 


Let us take first those reforms which àre the easiest and cheapest 
to carry out, 


The Patent Laws - 

Is it generaly known that it costs over £1,300 to patent an idea 
throughout the British Empire for fourteen years, and only £7 for 
seventeen yedrs in the United States?’ Further, that the American 
method of filmg the papers dealing with patents is superior to our own. 
The same criticism applies to the manner in which our respective patent 
journals are printed and indexed. An improvement in this direction is 
simple. 

Depreciation permitted by the Income Tax Authorities 

The categories of machinery, as shown in the schedule, supplied by the 
authorities requires considerable revision. If we are to produce as much’ 
per head in England as in the United States, better machinery and more 
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of it must be laid down in this country, and one of the governing factors 
in the case is a depreciation suited to the shortened life of machines in 
these days. It is useless to ask the manufacturers to produce more, if 
the Government do not remove some of the existing disabilities. If the 
Treasury fear that by altering this important item, they will imperil the 
stability of the Budget, a fresh means of taxation is provided by the 
following proposal. l 

Foreign Commercial Representatives. Taxed Abroad: 

Untaxed at Home 

Certain foreign countries levy heavy taxes on our commercial repre- 
sentatives if they do business in those countries. We should do the 
same, and should take precautions that British representatives in England 
oí firms belonging to those countries should also be taxed. 

In addition, British firms might also be taxed according to the numbers 
of foreigners they employ (in the United Kingdom), graduated according 
to their numbers and their nationalities (based on the attitude of their 
governments towards us during the Great War). The plea that reprisals 
might follow need not alarm us. In the countries concerned Englishmen 
hold, on the whole, only posts of importance, and therefore their employers 
would willingly pay any tax which might be imposed. We, on the other 
hand, suffer from quantities of low-paid foreigners, who come over to 
work for a “starvation wage” to learn our language. For these we 
have but scant use, though welcoming the intelligent and thrifty SETTLERS 
from foreign nations. In the struggle for existence which is now before 
us we must consider our ex-soldiers, sailors, airmen, and women, before 
persons of other nationalities. 


Restraint of Trade and the American Webb Act, and 

the Reform of the American Banks 

Has the full significance of the two American Acts dawned on the 
British public? The Webb Export Act allows American firms to combine 
for the purpose of developing export trade. The Reform of the American 
Bank Acts modernises their system of currency, and allows them—in the 
words of the late Sir Edward Holden—to create “ a banking system which 
surpasses in strength and in excellence any other banking system in the 
world.” (This will be referred to under the heading of “ Finance.’’) 
What steps are being taken to release our manufacturers from the vexa- 
tious restrictions of the Acts governing the restraint of trade? What is 
accorded to the trade unions should also be accorded to the employers, 
even if only on the lines of the Webb Act mentioned above. 


Finance and Banking Reforms 


Here again there are one or two reforms which can easily be 
introduced, with but a small cost to the nation, viz.— 
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Prania Month wal a 


In foreign countries, the financial month consists of 30 days; the 
year, of 360. Here, the one may be either 30 or 31 ; the other, 365 or 366. 
What prevents our falling into line with the rest of the civilised world, 
and thereby saving much time and clerical labour in Gren the dates 
when bills of exchange fall due ?. - : 


The Savings Bank 


We have been recently told that we must save every penny. 

What encouragement is given by the Government in its State Savings 
Bank? 2$ per cent. per annum, calculated from thé beginning of the 
month!! And in a certain foreign country it was possible to invest 
£10 in the Savings Bank on the Ist of June, and to-receive an interest 
of 1s. $d. on the Ist of August, while in England one could only obtain 5d. ! 
(That is, whilst abroad the interest was reckoned to the nearest day, 
with us it is calculated from the first of each month.) If a reform along 
these lines were introduced mto our present bank, it might be found 
advisable to limit the number of withdrawals in proportion to the size of 
the deposits, in order to prevent frivolous transactions. 

A savings bank should encourage thrift, but 24 per cent. is not much 
incentive in these days. 

The Bank of England 


While America has reformed her banking constitution, and the 
chairman of the Ionian Bank (Mr.’Larkworthy, whose proposed reform 
appeared in the spring in The Times) has set out a new theory, based 
apparently on a successful attempt to stabilise exchange, Great Britain 
produces Lord Cunliffe’s Report on the Bank of England. This report 
is more or less tantamount to a pronouncement in favour of the status 
quo ante bellum. 

Let us see briefly what America has done in the matter of banking reform. 

There are a number of Federal Reserve Banks. Each bank has to 
hold a gold reserve of 40 per cent. against its notes issued, but it is able 
to reduce the percentage below 40 by paying a tax on the excess 
circulation. The balance of the security is provided by Bills of Exchange 
and the Cash Balance. 

It is hard to see why we should continue on principle to adhere to the 


Peel Act, en A EA E E S DOE EEE E 
the war. 


Decimal Coinage and Measures 


“ Pleese note that wood is always sold in standards and not in cubic metres. 


We cannot give you a quotation in foreign measures.” —(Esiraci from a letter from 
a Britisk to a foreign firm.) 


Ability to sell in foreign markets is needlessly reduced, from the 
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point of view of British firms, owing to our system of coinage and measures. 
A change from the sovereign to any other basis other than 1/240th of £1 
will raise the cost of living, as in theory a basis of a shilling, or of a sover- 
eign (composed of 1,000 units) will depreciate the present farthing by 
4 per cent., and in practice permit us to buy only 200 penny papers where 
we now can purchase 240. 

No rise in the cost of articles would be experienced if 1/240th of the 
present sovereign were taken as a basis. l 

The following table shows the proposed coinage— 





Valus tn 
Draca. Denomination. Material, 
t Farthıng . Copper 
Halfpenny ce a . Nickel (preferable to copper) 
1 Penny 7 ‘ > . Nickel 
5 Fivepence or Dime . . Siwe 
10 Deca or Deka . . . os 
20 Two Decas ji 
30 Three ,, ‘ ; è i 
50 Fre ,, ; : ; si 
100 One Imperial or 10 Decas Gold or Paper 
200 Two Imperials ar 20 _,, is i 
500 Five 5 s & » Paper 
1,000 Ten A o. . n 
Eto, Eto, 


With regard to the introduction of metric measures, it is said that 
certain parts of the engineering world are opposed. Let their views be 
respected. The electrical trade is already conversant with the metric: 
system. We can make a start and standardise the measures used in 
agriculture. There, at any rate, are no expensive dies, jigs, and tools, 
based on standardised patterns, to replace. A reform in these and 
in the liquid measures would familiarise people with the advantages of 


the metric system. 


Banking in Relation to Co-operation 

We have been told that we must produce as much as possible in order 
to sell both at home and abroad. 

What encouragement has the small manufacturer and merchant 
received, in order to induce him to co-operate in the matter of buying 
his raw products or goods in a wholesale manner? Is it not in the coun- 
try’s interest that these people should “ keep their heads above water ” 
instead of being driven to take posts as mere employees—or to go to the 
workhouse? One only has to make inquiries in any town or village 
to realise the urgent necessity for the introduction of a State Lending 
Bank for the encouragement of co-operation. Without it, it is impossible 
to expect either the small farmer, manufacturer (4.e., bootmaker, tailor) 
or merchant (village stores, etc.) to combine and pay the salaries necessary 

- for obtaining the services of men with knowledge of the practice and 
theory of co-operation. 
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With the exception of consumers’ co-operative societies—and these 
cater for practically only one class of the community—our co-operative 
efforts have produced but meagre results. 

The cry against the profiteers is heard in the land, and legislation, 
it is hoped, will curtail their nefarious practices. 

The most efficacious method of ensuring this is the formation of 
co-operative societies amongst all classes of the community—aupper, 
middle, and small trader. To do this it is necessary to have a State 
Central Lending Bank, seeing that the existing institutions have not 
provided the funds on terms favourable to the creation of co-operative 
societies, as a glance at official statistics will prove. 

Co-operation has many advantages other than cheap purchase: it 
enables the societies to offer sufficiently high salaries that will attract 
capable organisers and experts. These are essential if a proper watch is to 
be kept on the markets and the march of progress in the particular trade. 

It will also enable the middle class to hold its own in the struggle for 
existence. 

Land Policy 

The farmer is asked to produce to the utmost of his capacity. It 
is only reasonable to gtve him such help as may be possible. By the 
operation of the law of declining or decreasing returns, and of that govern- 
ing the sale-price of wheat, that price, unless affected by State regulations, 
is under the influence of those countries where all the available arable 
land has not been put into cultivation. This being the case, it is a 
mathematical impossibility for the British farmer to pay over a certain 
amount in wages, prices being considered to be uncontrolled by the State, 
and yet be able to earn enough to pay a reasonable return on the capital 
invested. . 

The solution of this question is rendered the harder by the fact that 
it is an accepted axiom that the “ food of the people must not be taxed.” 
In order to meet this, if the farm labourer is to be paid his present high 
rate of wage, as settled by law, the State must undertake to pay a subsidy 
to the farmer for every bushel of wheat raised from bis land, this subsidy 
being so calculated as to give to the farmer a just return on his outlay. 

Agriculture differs İrom Industry in this, that, whereas it is only 
possible to raise a certain amount of wheat from a given field, no matter 
how much money is spent on it, there is theoretically no limit to the 
output of a factory on a site of equal size. 

This explains the apparently unfair preferential treatment accorded 
to the farmer by the granting of a subsidy. 

Mortgages 

In order to help the farmer to keep his money in as liquid condition 

as possible, with the minimum of disturbance to conditions of tenure of 
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his land, it will be advisable if the conditions under which mortgages 
are obtained, are improved. 

Relying on past experience, it will be found that the best means for 
attaining this.end is the introduction of Compulsory Deed Registration, - 
in County Land Offices. Compulsory Title Registration has been found 
unsuited to our conditions, and if enforced would throw very heavy 
expenses on large numbers of the community. 

This reform should be interlocked with a measure which would 
nullify all clauses in a mortgage whereby it is at present impossible to 
repay the debt except in a lump sum. If necessary, the various banks 
and other institutions might be approached by the Government with 
a view to converting existing Foreclosable Mortgages into Non-Foreclos- 
able, with a compulsory Sinking Fund. It is always preferable to secure 
the co-operation of the people at large in measures of this sort, rather than 
to try and thrust an unpopular Act down their throats. 

These measures, if carried out and if possible embodied in one Bil, 
would greatly facilitate the raising of mortgages, which have to meet the 
demands of death duties and improvements of farms and estates, while 
the lending bank, previously referred to, deals with the raising of money 
for personal credit and running costs, as probably it would become a 
custom of the banks to accept the mortgage and hand to the mortgagor 
a bill on themselves which would be realisable all over the country. 


Miscellaneous 


We have been told that “ An Al nation cannot be produced in C3 
surroundings.” This is true. One means of improving the surroundings 
is to reduce the cost of the operation of the Town Planning Act, which 1s 
needlessly expensive. : 

Another is to cause all public swimming baths to install shower baths, 
which must be used by all persons before entering the swimming bath. 
At present large numbers of people do not make use of swimming baths 
on the score that the water is so often dirty, especially in industrial dis- 
tricts. This plea would lose its force, if this reform were carried out, 
as it is abroad, with markedly successful results. 


Conclusion l 

It is obviously impossible, in the short space of an article of this nature 
to deal in anything like an exhaustive manner with the problems touched 
upon. It is not intended to be exhaustive. 

The aim is rather to show how the various reforms interlock, and how 
necessary it is that the nation as a whole should gain an insight into their 
scope, and should realise the necessity for their simultaneous introduction. 
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“If the loss is a trading loss it is surely indefensible . . . that it should not be made 
good out of subsequent profits before paying dividenda.” — 


_ Legal Decisions and Enactments 
From A PROFESSIONAL Accoontant’s Pom or View 
By ANDREW Boon l 
i No. 1 l 
The Ammonia Soda Company, Ltd. 
$ i 


Chamberlain dad Oier 


(The Times, 8th November, 1917) 


Ton of this case was that the Company had made trading losses 
in its early years, and after deducting subsequent profits, had a 
debit balance to Profit and Loss Account of £12,970 18s. 3d. ` 

The Brine and Salt Lands owned by the Company proved to be 
very valuable, and by a book-keeping entry £20,542 2s. 8d. was added 
to the value of the land and carried to a Reserve Fund, part of which 
was eventually applied to writing off the aforesaid debit balance of 
£12,970 18s. 3d. 

Trading profits were made after this book-keeping operation had 
been carried out, and dividends were paid out of these profits, in dis- 
regard of the previous trading loss which had been eliminated in the 
manner already mentioned. 

The Company sought to make the Directors liable to refund the 
dividends, or part of them, as having: been paid out of Capital, on the 
ground that the loss of £12,970 18s. 3d. should have been made good 
out of the subsequent profits before any dividends were paid, and that 
the writing off of the loss by a re-valuation of capital assets was illegal. 

It was clear, and the accounts presented to the shareholders had 
made it clear— - 

(1) That trading losses had been made good by bringing into account 
an unrealised capital profit arising out of a re-valuation of assets. 

(2) That the dividends had been paid out of the subsequent profits 
in the sense that the profits were sufficient if the previous trading losses 
were disregarded. 

The case turned .on the question whether dividends could be paid 
out of subsequent trading profits without making good previous trading 
losses, and the interesting question whether tradmg losses could be 
extinguished by an unrealised capital profit arising out of a re-valuation 
was not, in fact, decided, though Mr. Justice Peterson held- that the 
Te-valuation had been made without mala fides and that it was an honest, 
though it might be an erroneous, estimate; and thus the defendants 
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were not therefore liable to refund the dividend paid by the company, 
especially as there was no concealment by the directors from the 
shareholders. 


In the Court of Appeal Lord Justice Swinfen Eady also said— 


_ “Tn his (his Lardship’s) opinion the directors in acting as they did were merely 
stating in their Balance Sheet what upon reasonable grounds they believed to be 
the real value of their assets. The dividends complained of, paid out of net earn- 
ings in the subsequent years, were not paid out of capital but out of profits, and 
the defendants were, in his opinion, under no ee whatever to repay them or 


any part. The appeal failed and should be ismi 


On the question which really was decided he said— 


“The real question was—Were these dividends paid out of capital? There 
was no dispute the es that these dividends were not paid out of the 


the report of 28th April, 1916. The plaintiffs contended, however, that although 
these were net profits earned during the period, they were not available for divi- 


His Lordship then referred to and read several passages from the judgments 
in Lee v. Neuchatel Asphalis Co. (L.R. 41, Ch. Div., 1); Verner v. General and 
Commercial Investment Trust (L.R. (1894) 2 Ch., 239); In re National Bank of 
Wales; Cory’s case (L.R. (1899), 2 Ch. 629) ; and, lastly, in the case last men- 
tioned, which went to the House of Lords under the name of Dovey v. Cory (L.R. 
saa A.C. 477; 17 The Times Law Reports, 732). 

Lordship then said that the distinction between “fixed” capital and 
“ circulating ” may weg was not to be found in any of the Companies Acts; it 
appeared to have found its way into the law reports in Les v. Neuchatel Asphalis 
Co. (supra). It was necessary to consider the sense in which the expreasions 
“ fixed capital ” and “ circulating ca tal” were used in that case and in the case 
of Verner v. General and Commercial Invesiment Trust. 

What was fixed capital? That which a company retained in the shape of 
assets which the subscribed capital had been expended, and which assets 
either vea produced income independent of any further action by the 
company, or, being retained by the company, were made use of to produce income 
or earn profits. A trust company formed to acquire and hold stocks, shares, and 
securities and from time to time to divide the dividends and income eari there- 
from was-an instance of the former. A manufacturing ee or 
erecting works with machinery and plant was an instance of the latter. In those 
cases the capital was fixed in the sense of being invested in asseta intended to be 
retained by the company more or less permanently and used in producing an 
income. ; 

What was circulating capital? It was a portion of the subscribed capital of 
sr aa yoo gp et circu- 
lated in ess in the form of money, goods, or other assets which, or the pro- 
ceeds of which, were intended to return to the company with an increment, and 
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money became “ fixed ” capital. 

lt must not, however, be assumed that the division into which capital thus 
fell was permanent. The language was merely used to describe the purpose to 
which it was appropriated for the time being. That purpose might be changed 
as often as considered desirable and as the constitution of the company might 
allow. Thus bank premises might be sold and the money obtained used as 
of the circulating capital of the bank. So money used as circulating capital might 
be expended in acquiring bank premises. 

The terms “fixed” and “circulating ” were merely terms convenient for 
describing the purpose to which the capital was for the time being devoted when 
considering its position with respect to profits available for dividends. Thus when 
circulating capital was expended in buying goods which were sold at a profit or 
in buying raw materials from which goods were manufactured and sold ata ae 
the amount so expended must be charged against or deducted from receipts before 
the amount of any profit could be arrived at. 

His Lordship then returned to the facts of the present case and stated the 
history of the formation of the partnership in 1907, the private company in 1908, 
and the public company in 1911, and he said that before the conveyance of the 

ership on 2nd September, 1907, of the 160 acres of land the existence of a 
rine-run on the premises, furnishing a supply of brine which was practically 
inexhaustible, had been established. After the purchase, another boring was made 
to the depth of 2,509 ft., which, though not successful in achieving the purpose 
for which it was sunk, nevertheless produced a wholly unexpected, startling, and 
unique result. The purpose was to reach water, but this was not effected. A 
new bed of rock salt of a thickness of 666 ft. was proved, however, the existence 
of which was previously entirely unknown and unsuspected. The directors and 
their advisers considered that these results increased the value of the company’s 
land considerably in excess of what had been expended upon it. 

His Lordship here went into the figures which showed how the £19,028 5s. 4d. 
standing to the debit of profit and loss in 1911 was arrived at, and the manner in 
which this debit balance was written off by the directors by using the increase in 
the valuation made at that time of the land. He said that the directors were not 
under any obligation to recoup this lost capital before dividing net profit which 
was subsequently earned ; and 1f money of a company were lost before any profits 
had been earned, which was alleged to have been the case here, it could only be 
capital which had been lost. Mr. Gore-Browne invited the Court to lay down 
that wherever there was a debit to a Profit and Loss Account irrespective of the 
way in which it arose, and of the stage in the company’s operations, and of the 
nature and business of the company, it was illegal to divide profits subsequently 
earned without first writing off out of those profits the amount of the debit. To 
do so would be to fall into an error which would only serve to harass and embarrase 
business men, and impose upon companies a burden which Parliament had abstained 
from casting upon them. 


The rather confusing classifications of capital m the Judgment are 
seen to be beside the point when one looks at a Balance Sheet as a whole. 
On the Debtor side are clearly-set out, or should be, the Share Capital, 
Borrowed Capital, Liabilities and undivided Profits, if any. The accoun- 
tant recognises that, however the items on the Creditor side of the Balance 
Sheet (items which are described as “ Assets ” by inexact thinkers) may 
be subdivided or grouped as fixed, circulating or nominal assets, they 
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can seldom be, and seldom are separately ear-marked as relating to 
specific items on the Debtor side of the Balance Sheet, but in the aggre- 
gate represent the aggregate of the Share Capital, Borrowed Capital, 
Liabilities and undivided Profits. If, therefore, there is a debit to 
Profit and Loss Account in the Balance Sheet it is evident that to the 
extent of that debit part of the Share Capital has been lost, and that 
if dividends are paid, even out of subsequent profits, before such loss is 
made good, then dividends are being paid at the expense of Share Capital, 
for the Borrowed Capital and Liabilities have to be paid in fall and any 
deficiency must fall on Share Capital. 

If the loss is a trading loss it is surely indefensible, even as a matter 
of finance, that it should not be made good out of subsequent profits 
before paying dividends. If the loss be a loss of capital, such as a 
realised loss on the sale of a factory, the case is different and presents 
some difficulty. Share Capital cannot be lawfully written off by a 


_ book-keeping entry, and the sound practice is, therefore, to write capital 


losses off out of revenue over a period of years. If this is not done, 


‘the asset is carried forward at its original cost regardless of any depre- 
‚ciation or loss, or fhe loss may be shown as a distinct item on the 


Crgditor side of the Balance Sheet. 


~- Whatever the legal view may be, there is no question that, as a 


matter of finance, if trading losses are not made good out of profits then 


the business must eventually suffer for lack of the working capital 
; which has been distributed in dividends, for ho one under normal cir- 
+ cumstances would subscribe fresh capital to replace trading losses and 


so restore working capital which had been imprudently divided in 
dividends. 

- It is unthinkable that the Court would sanctión the payment of a 
dividend in cash out of an unrealised capital profit arising from a re- 
valuation given effect- to by a book-keeping entry. Even if it were 
legal to do so it would, in most cases, be financially unsound, since it 
would replace working capital by a fixed asset of no utility as working 
capital; but this is,-in effect, the true result of the operation considered 
m this case, and if it is unsound in principle it is undesirable that it 
should be sound in law. One would welcome a pronouncement by the 


~ House of Lords on this question. < 


At the same time it has long been Tecognised that some simple means 


- of caneelling share capital, so as-to wipe out exceptional losses of a 


non-recurring nature, is very much overdue. 
Companies should be at liberty to arrange a surrender of shares so 


"* as to “ clean up ” a Balance Sheet without the expense and delay of an 
-apphitation ‘to the Court. l 
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“ The uninielligent thing about most advocacy of decimal ooinage is the assumption 
that it ts a good system, when, as a matter of fact, it is a grotesquely bad system.” 
a ae 


Decimal ‘Coinage 
By WOLA SonOOLING, O.B.E. 


wes the Eskimos first saw glass they mistook it for ice and thought 
it would melt in their mouths. Observing correctly that it was 
hard, smooth, and transparent, yet their comparisons were incomplete 
and their conclusion was erroneous. 

It is much the same with the average advocate of the adoption of 
decimal coinage and the metric system. Conscious of a few advantages 
apparent to the most superficial observer, the more numerous disadvan- 
tages are ignored and the compulsory adoption of the system is urged. 

This attitude is indicated in a paragraph in BUSINESS ORGANISATION 
for October : it is said “ If the members of the Commission (on Decimal 
Coinage) had been set to keep books and make calculations for one week 
in England, and then to do the same on the Continent, where the decimal 
system is universal, there is no doubt their Report would have been 
quite decisive. No one who has had experience of ‘Continental methods 
would revert to the archaic ways of this country.” Fe 

The opinion here expressed may be agreed with if two conditions are’ » | 
added : the first being that the members of the Commission thus employed 
in computing were not good at calculation, and the second that they 
considered the sole issue for decision to be the convenience of those who, 
having many calculations to make, abstain from the use of modern ' 


methods, : 


Coinage the Machinery for Exchange 

Any system of coinage is merely the machinery for the exchange of 
goods and services, and that system is most efficient which best facilitates 
the largest number of exchanges or purchases. For this purpose ready 
division is the important consideration, particularly in those small 
exchanges in retail trade which are the overwhelming majority of trans- 
actions. A shilling consisting of twelve pennies can be divided without 
remainder by two, three, four and six: while one-eighth of a shilling is 
14d., two-thirds of a shilling is 8d., three-quarters of a shilling is 8d., _ 
and five-sixths of a shilling is 10d _ 2 

If we had tenpence’to a shilling the only aliquot divisions wonld be 
2d. and 5d. Fér the purposes of ready subdivision twelve is about the 
best number there is, and ten is one of the worst. It is also-to use 
the word just quoted—the most ‘‘ archaic,” since we derive it from the 
inconsiderate arrangement by which we happen to have- ten fingers. 
Men counted before they calculated, and, not being expert. even at - 
counting, they used their fingers for the purpose. As civilisation pro- , 
gressed somewhat, facility of subdivision was recognised as ‘impottant, . 
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and to the archaic decimal system was added the eminently paal 
plan of using twelve and sixteen in connection with the measurement 
of value, length, weight, etc., on account of the practical convenience. 
When between any two people the transactions aré numerous and 
the quantities considerable, the question of account keeping comes in. 
This mvolves calculation and, for the purposes of calculation, it is nor- 
mally convenient that the basis for measurement should be the same 
as the basis for numeration. It 1s this correspondence between the two 
that produces the sole benefit of decimal coinage. We are concerned 
with three things, the numeration base, the measurement base, and the 
correspondence between the two. With the British and decimal systems 


of coinage the position stands as follows— 
British, Decimal, 


Numeration Base . oer : . Bad Bad 
Correspondence T ae : - Bad Good 


If Nature had given us twelve a instead of ten or, if at some 
future time, we became sufficiently intelligent to adopt twelve instead of 
ten, as our numeration base, we should have the following state of 
things so far as the British system may be considered to be based on 
twelve, as it certainly would be for measurement and all other purposes 
if the numeration system were changed— 


British. 
Numeration Base ; 3 í 3 . Good 
Measurement Base . ; s . . Good 
Correspondence . : : : d . Good 


Decimal System not a Good System 


The unintelligent thing about most advocacy of decimal coinage is 
the assumption that it is a good system, when, as a matter of fact, it is 
a grotesquely bad system, and no good system whatever is possible so 
long as we count by tens in the archaic fashion of our remote ancestors. 

Assuming that the abandonment of the system of decimal numeration 
is impossible for the time being, we have to choose between two evils, 
the contmuance of the British system and the adoption of decimal 
coinage. This resolves itself into the question whether the net balance 
of advantage for the community as a whole results from the best possible 
measurement base, accompanied by a bad correspondence with the 
numeration base, or from one of the worst possible bases for measurement, 
accompanied by good correspondence with the numeration base. 

A good system of measurement, lending itself to easy and exact sub- 
division, is of importance to everybody, and is for practical purposes 
the only thing that matters in the majority of fetail transactions. 

This question of ready and exact subdivision scarcely enters at all 
mto wholesale trade, where calculation is the more important feature ; 
and it is therefore not surprising that Chambers of Commerce, thinking 
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of the only aspect of the subject with which they are familiar, should 
prefer good correspondence to a good measurement system, which does 
not so greatly concern them. 

It is also easy to understand that scientific men, who also are not 
greatly concerned with readiness for easy and exact subdivision, should 
lay the greater stress upon good correspondence whereby, on balance, 
calculation is facilitated. 

Those people who have many calculations to make, and to whom the 
correspondence between measurement and numeration is convenient, 
are a very small minority of the community, and it is inappropriate that 
their convenience should prevail over the convenience and practical 
advantages which a good system of measurement provides for the 
overwhelmmg majority. 

It has been said above that if we were intelligent enough we could 
retain a good system of measurement based on twelve, adopt a good 
numeration system also based on twelve, thus obtaining complete corre- 
spondence between the two and an entire system that would be wholly 
satisfactory. In the same way it may be said that if those who have 
many calculations to do were intelligent enough to make them m the 
best way, the inconveniences of which they are now conscious would not 
only disappear, but they could do their calculations with British comage, 
coupled with the present primitive system of counting by tens, with 
greater ease, speed and accuracy than by their present methods they 
could do calculations in decimal coinage. In this way those who are 
concerned with calculations would find no inconvenience from British 
coinage, and we could all keep the very definite advantages it affords 
for the innumerable small transactions that are daily taking place. 


The Two Remedies 


The two remedies for those who have many calculations to make are 
proficiency in arithmetic, on the one hand, and the use of “ mechanical 
slaves ” on the other. It happens that I have to make a very consider- 
able number of calculations, many of which are in British coinage: in 
general it is a matter of indifference whether the work is done in decimals 
or in £s. d.; sometimes the one and sometimes the other method is the 
more convenient. If division enters in to any great extent £ s. d. is the 
simpler, and probably, on the whole, working in £ s. d. involves the use 
of fewer figures. If the results of a calculation are obtained in decimals 
they can be written down in £ s. d. with no trouble or conscious effort, 
and vice versa. When, however, I urge improvement in arithmetic as 
a much simpler solution of the problem than the adoption of decimal 
coinage, with its clear disadvantages for the majority of the community, 
I am told that my opinion is of no value because I can do calculations 
more easily than most people. So far as what may be called mental 
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arithmetic is concerned, this is probably untrue, for the simple reason 
that I systematically use “ mechanical slaves” to do the work, and 
consequently have little practice in mental arithmetic, where continual 
practice is the all-important thing, and little or no sine is needed for 
great proficiency. 

Mankind owes a large part of his prédominance : over other animals, 
and of the progress made since the Stone and Bronze Ages, to the fact 
that he is a tool-making and tool-using animal. The gradual development 
of invention, the introduction of a vast variety of machmery, and the 
utilisation of water, steam, and electric power, have contributed to his 
dominating position in the world. It may be that human slavery was, 
so far as we can see, essential in early society, and necessary to progress : 
its conveniences were great, though its disadvantages were greater, and 
Tepugnance to the system ultimately abolished it. More extended bene- 
fits, singularly free from objection, apply to the great army of “ mechan- 
ical slaves ”—to use Professor Marshall’s expression—which machinery 
provides. But such is the degree of our intelligence and the strength 
of our conservatism that we refuse to use these useful slaves, which for 
many purposes are much more competent than we. 


Mechanical Slaves 


In this particular connection the slaves are calculating machines, 
logarithms, and books of tables. They are already available to a very 
great extent, and it is entirely easy to make them more efficient than 
they are if the commercial community, to whom they would be of the 
greatest value, and to whom they would prove an exceedingly profitable 
investment, showed any readiness to make use of them. Instead of this, 
we employ methods not substantially different from those of the Arabs 
of the Middle Ages who introduced to Europe the system of numerals 
they had probably learnt from India. 

We can set a problem or a sum to a calculating machine, press a 
button, and the obedient slave will give us the answer quickly and 
accurately, being completely indifferent whether it. works by decimals or 
£ s. d, and will supply us with the answer in terms of any currency we 
please ; also, if we wish, taking into account the rate of exchange of the 
day. 

Less automatic in their cation but still evened useful slaves are 
logarithms and suitable books of tables, both of which deal quickly and 
correctly with £ s. d. or any other currency. It is, however, all but 
useless to urge the employment of these aids to calculation. People can 
do their computing after a fashion, and appear to think that they have 
nothing to learn and that their methods cannot be improved upon; so, 

e in the expectation that the consequences of their incompetence might 
perhaps be shghtly diminished, they clamour that the great advantages 
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to the public at large for the endless transactions of retail trade should be 
abolished and that decimal coinage should be mtroduced. 


Inconvenience of the Change 

No great stress need be laid upon the temporary inconvenience of 
making a change, although this would be more serious than is frequently 
supposed. For example, there are in force in the United Kingdom about 
40,000,000 industrial life assurance policies, with premiums payable in 
pence per week. If, according to some proposals, the penny became the 
250th of £1, instead of the 240th, the life offices might be insolvent. If 
the penny became the 200th of £1 they would have more money than 
they would know what to do with; so it would seem that the policy 
contracts would have to be revised, in doing which the duration of the 
policies would have to be taken into account. 

Still, these and countless other inconveniences could be put up with 
if the community as a whole would gain by making the change: but even 
as things are, and while we preserve the crude archaic plan of counting 
by tens, the British coinage for the overwhelming majority of people is 
more convenient, and confers greater advantages upon the community 
as a whole than decimal coinage. 


Decimal Coinage and Foreign Trade 

Decimal coinage is frequently advocated from the point of view of 
our foreign trade, to which the obvious reply is that foreign traders 
should adopt whatever system is convenient for their customers abroad, 
and would experience no inconvenience in doing so if they availed 
themselves of those mechanical slaves to which the calculations which 
the traders think difficult are supremely easy. 

In the meantime, the advocates of decimal comage might with 
advantage abstain from telling us that it is a good system, when it is 
quite obviously a thoroughly bad one ; they need not trouble to explain 
that it has conveniences for those who have many calculations to do, but 
they might attempt to prove, if they can, that ten is a better basis than 
twelve for measurement and subdivision, which is the chief concern of 
the great majority of people m connection with currency. 

The advocates of decimal coinage exaggerate the advantages in 
calculation that would result from its adoption; abstain from the 
employment of methods which would enable calculations to be done 
on the British system more quickly and accurately than decimal com- 
putation can be done by present methods, and would inflict inconvenience 
and definite disadvantage upon the enormous majority in connection 
with retail transactions. 

Extensive and long-continued propaganda has failed to make any 
appreciable effect upon the public mind, although it is very seldom . 
that anybody takes the trouble to explain the superiority of the British 
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system. The public at large is very well satisfied with it, and—to revert 
to the anecdote with which I started—is quite familiar with the difference 
between glass and ice. The advocates of decimal coinage, thinking only 
of a small part of the factors in the problem, arrive at a mistaken con- 
clusion. Let them improve their methods of calculation, and neither 
they nor anybody else will suffer more than needs must from the 
unfortunate fact that Nature gave us ten fingers instead of twelve. 
# tt # 
Bank Overdrafts 
By A BANKER 

A PERUSAL of the balance sheets of the leading joint stock banks 
will disclose that the figures specified as “ Advances on Current 
Accounts ” amount in the aggregate to several hundreds of millions 
sterling—remarkable figures indicating the extent to which business men 
rely on their bankers. The figures are also striking in that they reveal 
the feature that most of the commerce and industry of the country is 
carried on by the credit established with banks. A closer examination 
of the position will enable the business man to ascertain that the banks 
who advance the money are institutions which, themselves, carry on 
business on a credit foundation. The money they advance to business 
men by way of overdraft is, per.se, money lent to them. The banks 
can be said to be ‘the “ conduit-pipe ” between the capitalist, who has 
money for investment, and the business man who requires capital to 
carry on his business. For it is not the capital subscribed by the bank 
shareholders which is advanced on overdrafts. The funds available to 
advance to customers is furnished by the depositors. This fact is 
readily established on a perusal of the figures appearing in the bank’s 
balance sheet. The total paid-up capital of a bank in relation to its 
deposits are infinitesimal. The total deposits of all the British banks 
in 1918 were 2,400 millions. The paid-up capital of all the banks in 
the same year were a mere fraction in comparison. To the depositors the 
banks allow interest (“the remuneration for waiting ” as a leading, 
economist terms it), generally a little lower than the London deposit 
_Tate: and to the borrower they charge interest at a rate usually 1 per 
cent. over the current Bank of England rate of discount (now 5 per 
cent.) with a minimum of 5 per cent. A fact not generally known is, 
that the difference between the rate allowed to the depositor and that 

charged to the borrower forms the chief source of the bank’s profit. 
In granting an overdraft a bank will look with disfavour on a pro- 
posal which involves a “ lock-up ” or “ dead loan ” ; preferring a short- 
. term fluctuating debit balance operating within a prearranged limit 
against approved form of security of a type ezsily realisable in case of. 
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need. Under this head marketable securities and life policies (with 
appreciable surrender values), pledged by formal assignment, are the 
most acceptable. Guarantees by approved parties, are a convenient form 
of cover, but mortgages of property, of freehold or leasehold tenure, 
though more cumbrous to effect as a security, are not unacceptable. 
Hypothecation of produce or goods in public warehouses are another 
form of cover for loans effected by business men, but these are usually 
of short duration pending sale of the articles. As a rule, this class of 
business is confined to seaport towns. 

In weighing an application for the facility of an overdraft, the value 
of an account is an all-important factor to which the banker is attentive. 
The turnover should be adequate, and the maximum and minimum 
balance within a given period elastic, indicating that the account is an 
operative one. When approaching his banker for a limit of overdraft, 
the business man would be well-advised to exercise frankness and indulge 
in the confidence of the bank manager with particular regard to his 
business and financial position, for in connection with advances gener- 
ally the character and business acumen of the customer are features to 
which much weight is attached in the decision for or against the pro- 
posal. If a customer were reticent to such a degree as to excite sus- 
picion as to the character of the transaction involved ; or the stability 
of his own financial position—or show unreasonable umbrage and annoy- 
ance on being asked to furnish details as to his assets or capital, or 
provide a balance sheet—he would have no grievance if the bank stipulated 
for tangible security, preferring, in these circumstances, that no portion 
of the overdraft should remain uncovered. Whereas an unreserved 
disclosure of his position would, in all probability, induce the bank to 
make allowances—other things being equal—in the shape of an advance 
a reasonable fraction of which would be uncovered by reason of the 
confidence which a straightforward disclosure of position would have 
warranted. 

With regard to accounts, the oft-prevailing idea leading to the 
assumption that the banks only look to the big accounts and that the 
small man is of no consequence, is entirely erroneous. The truth is, 
that the small accounts are really the backbone of banking business : 
they form the steadying element, and although the tendency of modern 
banking has admittedly been towards aggregation of capital, the fact 
still remains that the consolidation of funds tends not to diminish the 
influence of the small business man, but rather to hold out for him in 
that realm of healthful financial competition, which these large amal- 
gamations of banks promote, increasingly advantageous facilities for 
development which has hitherto been, and is now being, fostered as the 


swelling figures under the heading of “ Advances to Customers ” go tq 
show. 
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Some faai Problems in Índustrial 
Psychology 


By T. H. Paan, M.A., BSc., 
Professor of Psyohology in the Universitiy of Manchester 


De the last year the psychological aspect of mdustrial problems 
has attracted a good deal of public attention. On all sides it is 
vividly realised that the study of the human factor in industry is now 
not only urgently important but inevitable. Already an extensive 
literature of the subject is growing up, some of the most prominent 
writings being those of Taylor, the Gilbreths, Lee, Gantt, Emerson, 
Ordway Tead, Münsterberg and Hollingworth in America, Amar in 
France, Joteyko in Belgium, and the McKillops, Myers and Muscio in 
our own country. 

Most of the work which has been done hitherto, though undoubtedly 
of a psychological nature, has not been carried out by professed psycholo- 
gists. The credit lies chiefly with certain clear-sighted business men 
who have sometimes devised their own methods, and at others have 
utilised psychological facts obtained either directly or indirectly from 
academic sources. Lately, however, university psychologists have be- 
come actively interested in the practical problems of industry, and action 
and reaction have been set up which cannot fail to benefit both the 
industries‘ and psychology. 

The purpose of this article is not to show how psychology may 
illuminate industrial problems. It is rather to trace the rays of light 
which are proceeding in the opposite direction ; to attempt to make a 
little clearer the nature of the challenging problems and their solutions, 
half-solutions, and suggested solutions which are being thrown up to 
the psychologist’s laboratory at every revolution of the great industrial 
wheel. Instead of asking “ What can psychology teach industry ? ” we 
shall ask “ What can industry teach the psychologist ? ” and shall 
indicate that a very full and interesting answer can be given to that 
question. 

Now when we said that mdustry is casting light on psychology, it 
was not implied that the rays are gathered together into sharp and 
brilliant foci, which by a fortunate chance fall precisely upon the centre 
of the psychologist’s experimental table. Rather are there scattered 
and diffused patches of light which must be passed through their appro- 
priate refracting media, the lenses of modern psychological theory. 
Some of the lenses which will focus those rays fairly satisfactorily exist 
already in our science; others must be made by modifying those we 
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already possess, still more must be newly moulded. In other words, 
the world of business affords to the psychologist numerous opportunities 
of testing how nearly his theoretical conceptions fit the facts. In 
exactly the same way the military hospitals for nervous and mental 
disorders have tested the existing conceptions of psychological medicine. 

Industrial psychology then, like medical psychology, cannot be 
regarded even by the most devout lover of pure theory as merely a useful 
occupation for those psychologists who have a taste for business life, 
any more than medical psychology can be looked upon (as it certainly 
used to be) as something which, dealing with a mysterious entity called 
the abnormal mind, was therefore not to be treated in any psychological 
text-book. While some psychology certainly deserves the acid descrip- 
tion of “an account of how a man thinks he thinks,” a good deal of 
modern psychology equally certainly does not. The twentieth century 
may be said to have shifted the accents in this science. And it is just 
because of this change of emphasis that industrial psychology is likely 
to offer conclusions of such great theoretical importance to the pure 
science. 

In an article of this length it is clearly impossible to do more than to 
offer a list of problems inviting psychological investigation, with com- 
ments upon them here and there. Some of these problems have been 
practically solved already for the particular industry in which they arose. 
But even their solutions, no less than the manner in which they have 
been obtained, offer to the psychologist numerous opportunities for 
investigation. Many of them may be described as rough diamonds. 
By this is meant that, from the point of view of pure psychology, their 
conclusions often appear too unqualified, too dogmatic; or, while they 
may be generally valid (s.¢., valid for fields other than the one in which 
they have been discovered) this general validity has still to be established 
experimentally and the reasons for it discovered. 

An attempt will now be made to sketch in the barest outline one or 
two of the very many problems which have been made clear by the 
recent advances in experimental psychology. It is probably impossible 
to arrange them yet in any order of importance. 


Motion Study 


First of all we may take that material for thought which lies in the 
teachings of Mr. Frank B. Gilbreth, whose Motton Study is now almost 
world-famous. - 

The purpose of motion study can easily be stated. While most 
improvements m industry have aimed at ameliorating the conditions 
under which a person works, motion study tmproves the method of work 
itself. By studying in detail the human movements customarily employed 
in any industrial process, it attempts first, to analyse such motions into 
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essential and unessential elements; secondly, to eliminate the latter 
completely ; thirdly, to improve the essential elements by modifying 
them where necessary; and fourthly, to recombine them into a more 
efficient method of procedure. Since the time taken to perform these 
elementary motions is always considered, the whole investigation is 
sometimes known as Time and Motion Study. 

In the early investigations the observer merely noted, with the 
unaided eye, the character of the movements made by the worker, 
timing the different parts of the movements as accurately as possible 
by means of an ordinary stop-watch. Later investigators have employed 
instruments of far greater precision. 

Extensive use is now made of the cyclegraph,! a small electric light, which 
can be attached to the tool the movement of which is being studied, or to any 
part of the limbs of the worker. When photographed, this light leaves a con- 
tinuous trace on the film, indicating clearly the path of the movement. Its dura- 
tion 18 made visible by including in the electric-lamp circuit an interrupter of 
known period, so that the line appears as a series of dashes. Slow and fast move- 
ments will thus be clearly comparable by the eye, since the former will leave 
short and the latter long dashes. By arranging that at each illumination of the lamp 
the incandescence of the filament shall be completed quickly and die away slowly, 
the dashes will appear broadest at their hinder (earlier) end, tailing off to a point 

-at their foremost (later) end, thus resembling arrow-heads and indicating the 
“ gense” of the motion. Finally, the absolute direction in space of each motion 
is studied by sterececopically photographing the movement. From such a stereo- 
scopic photograph a wire model can be constructed, giving the path of the 
motion in three dimensions, and painted in white and grey to represent the 

arrow-heads.”’ 

The advantages, for teaching purposes, of such a model are obvious, for it 
can be examined from any angle, whereas the photograph represents the path of 
the movement only from the angle at which it was originally taken. The kine- 
matograph is also utilised in combination with the cyclegraph. By taking a very 
large number of pictures of a movement in a short time, it is possible later to study 
the movement kinematographically when the film is run through the machine at 
a slower rate. 

The cyclegraph shows very strikingly the precision of a good worker. When 
he makes a movement repeatedly, the paths described in the photograph are 
almost identical.* 


As a result of his investigations, Mr. Gilbreth has demonstrated 
objectively the enormous waste of energy, time and money which result 
from awkward, inefficient or wrongly-directed movements in industry. 
It is, however, his views concerning the best way to teach any co-ordinated 
set of movements which we will study here. His first rule is that right 
motions must be insisted upon from the begimner’s first day at work.’ 
In this way the necessity of unlearning bad habits (usually a very lengthy 
process) is obviated. 

At first sight there appears to be so little of a startling nature in this 
assertion that we may let it pass, allowing ourselves, however, as 

1 For i Se od seo Gilbreth, Motion Study, New York, 1911, 
. Fahgus Study, 1916, Applisd L Monon Study, London, 1919 


t T. HL Pear, The A lications of f Psychology to Ind rey, Manchester, 1919, p. 21. 
3 Gilbreth, Applied olion Siudy, London, 1919, p 
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psychologists, to remark that though perhaps there may be one right method 
of laying bricks or of assembling a braid machine (two of Gilbreth’s most 
striking examples), this statement begins to puzzle us considerably when 
our speculation widens its original application. Is there, for example, 
one right method of learning to play the violin,’ or to paint a picture, 
one right method of lecturing, one right method of learning to read ? 

“ Right for what end?” one asks. If the end can be clearly stated 
in unequivocal terms, the existence of one right method is conceivable. 
But what if the end be something not yet born, something which may 
yet grow out of the means, like the sounds produced by a great violinist 
as he increases in skill? Is it that there is one right (s.¢., most efficient) 
method where the material to be dealt with is faithful, solid, predictable, 
like a brick; that there may be more than one when the situation to 
be met is unpredictable? At present the problem is unsolved, but 
Gilbreth’s work has undoubtedly emphasised its importance. 

By means of his cyclegraph, Gilbreth has shown that the movements 
made in performing work slowly occupy paths entirely different from 
those described in the rapid performance of the same task; in other 
words, that fast and slow motions are not carried out in the same orbit.” 
He claims, therefore, that the right method must be tanght, when 
possible, at the standard speed, not at an artificial slow speed which is 
accelerated later. 

A question with which we cannot deal here, but one which is of 
obvious interest to physiology is whether this is generally true. Ii so, 
it may have consequences which are more far-reaching than is now 
generally supposed. For example, Gilbreth asserts that im teaching a 
pupil to lay bricks, insistence should be upon speed first, and, at this 
stage, quality should be a secondary consideration. This is clearly a 
reversal of the usual order of things in much of our teaching, and if 
applied generally would necessitate a revolution in many kinds of instruc- 
tion. Again, however, a problem arises for the psychologist. May 
there be fields in which other laws cut across this simple one? To take 
an example which, although it comes from a realm outside industry, 
illustrates the point perfectly, I believe it is sometimes held that six 
separate movements are necessary for the waltz-step, and beginners are 
taught to execute these movements slowly and exactly. Now nothing 
is more improbable than that the expert dancer, waltzing quickly, makes 
these six separate movements exactly as he was originally taught to 
make them. Yet should (or could) he then have been taught at the 
beginning to execute those movements exactly as he will make them 
when he is expert? 

It seems clear that when we break up any limb-movement mto parts 


1 A question ested to me by Dr. C., S. Myers. 
3 Op. ctt. Fig. 15, p. 110. 
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we deform it, just as when we learn to read letter by letter we are doing 
something which later we must unlearn. Is Gilbreth’s advice, then, 
simply an extension of the general law of psychological happenings ; 
that not only is the whole not equal to the sum of its parts, but that 
the very wholeness of the occurrence precludes its possession of parts 
in any real sense ? 

Be that as it may, the last utterance of Mohon Study may well cause 
heart-searchings amongst teachers not only of movements, but of any- 
thing at all. Guilbreth reminds us that under present circumstances the 
methods taught to a learner are often quite different from those which 
the teacher himself uses when working at his customary speed. 

He tells us of a student of movement, who, having been shown how 
to lay bricks by one teacher, immediately took lessons from another. This 
man, to his surprise, taught him an entirely different method. Returning 
to the first teacher, he discovered the existence of a third method; 
that which the instructor used himself when actually laying bricks. 
A visit to the second teacher provided him, as we might now expect, 
with still a fourth method. The method which the student eventually 
used was, of course, none of these. But the worst had yet to come, in 
the discovery that each of these teachers used not one but two methods 
for his own work, one for working slowly and one for working quickly. 
“ That is, all three sets of motions were used to do identically the same 
type of work, the only difference being that Set 1 was used to teach 
the beginner, Set 2 was used when working slowly, ane Set 3 was used 
when working rapidly.’” 

Now this demonstration that the teacher may not teach the pupil 
the movements which he himself uses is again a stimulus to the psycho- 
logical thinker. For, first of all, Gilbreth has not only established this 
fact, but has given us one reason for it, viz., that fast and slow move- 
ments are not carried out in the same path. Yet again, may not his 
discovery suggest similar problems in a much wider field? How many 
people who do a thing really well can analyse their performance accur- 
ately? May it be that in truly first-class performance in anything— 
be it industry, science, art, literature, music, administration or sport, 
some factors of prime importance are #nconsctous, and that their efficiency 
is increased by, if not due to, the very fact that they act unconsciously ? 
May it be that the presence of any tendency to analyse disintegrates 
the work of art—cracks its polish? If this were so it would help to 
account for the fact that first-class performers frequently are bad 
teachers, while good teachers often miss the topmost flights of first-class 

ormance. This would cast light from a new angle upon the old 
gibe “ Those who can, do. Those who can’t, teach,” to which has been 


1 otf, 
s Ernia eh Study, p. 107 
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unkindly added, “ And those who can’t teach lecture on education.” 
This addition, stated generally, is untrue. Yet it may be true of 
certain cases, and those cases may not be few. For the ‘‘ born teacher,” 
like the born artist, frequently finds an unusual degree of difficulty in 
analysing his skill. 

It is clear that, according to this teaching, practice in any series of 
movements, in order to be effective, must be highly specific, not general 
in its nature. And it is just here that one sees agam the evergreen 
educational problem of “ specific versus general training ’’ raising its 
head in an unmistakable form. Yet this contribution from industry 
must be considered in connection with another ; this. new study brings 
with it a realisation of the resemblances between what at first sight 
appear to be entirely different spheres of work. Many motions are 
common to different activities, not only in the same branch, but also 
in different branches of industry. The benefits of a discovery may 
therefore irradiate into quite unexpected fields, and principles enunciated 
for one industry may prove to be applicable, with but few modifications, 
to others. For theoretical psychology, again, such an analysis of the 
movements common to different activities suggests the equally impor- 
tant analysis of the mental capacities and aptitudes common to different 
performances in life. 


Selection of Workers 


This leads us to the vast field opened by the problem of the selection 
of workers for special tasks. Here, again, the possibility of checking 
one’s theories by concrete results is very great. One may begin perhaps 
by accepting provisionally the practical employer’s analysis of the 
mental and physical characteristics required by him in different workers, 
e.g., such a first approximation as Gilbreth’s “ variables of the worker,’” 
or F. W. Taylor’s list of characteristics required in a successful foreman. * 
Upon this may follow the psychologist’s more technical analysis, as a 
result of actually experiencing the work to be done, and of interviews 
with and observation of the successful workers. The devising and carry- 
ing-out of tests would come next, to be followed by a careful comparison 
of the recorded results of the psychologist’s tests with those figures 
representing the success of the selected workers at the actual task. 
Co-efficients of correlation® would then measure exactly the agreement 
between the psychologist’s results and those of actual practice. In 
the light of this result the tests would again be modified, and probably 
the method of recording actual industrial success made more scientific, 
until the correlation became higher and higher. 

1 Motion Study, New York, 1911, p. 6, Fatigue Siudy, London, 1916. 

3 Princi of Scientific Management, London, 1911. 

2 Cf. The Applications of Psychology to Industry, p. 10. 
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Finally, a careful study would be made of those workers who, having 
been selected by the tests as promising, failed to “make good ” in 
actual practice. Instead of a mere dismal record of failure we should 
search for reasons why they failed, and we might find that it was because 
of their possession of capacities which, used at a different task, would 
have proved a help instead of a hindrance—an important possibility 
which must not be overlooked. 

Among the many mental characteristics which offer themselves for 
study with a view to the selection of the candidates possessing them in 
a marked degree is the capacity for what has been termed “ spread ” 
attention, or the ability to distribute one’s attention over a very wide 
field of objects. Münsterberg’s early tests of the drivers of electric tram- 
cars took this characteristic into account :! Muscio’s recent book dis- 
cusses it in detail, 3 while, if I understand them aright, it is one of the 
important factors underlying what Fleming and Pearce call the “ instinct 
for appraising a number of conditions conj ointly.” 3 

An important question for theoretical psychology is whether the 
possession in a high degree of the capacity for ““ spread ” attention 
usually accompanies or does not accompany that for concentrated 
attention. Is there a mutual inhibition of these kinds of attention 
sufficient to justify us in speaking of types of attention? The 
question certainly deserves experimental investigation. 

While the questions raised in such a concrete form by the general 
subject of training cannot fail to interest the psychologist, one special 
and very practical aspect of this problem demands his immediate atten- 
tion. This is the urgent necessity of training in the laboratories men 
who will be able to make psychological observations in industry ; men 
who, like other trained observers, will know what to look for. We must 
realise, as not all of us in this country realise yet, that industry is looking 
to the physiological and psychological laboratories to produce and train 
men for this comparatively new position. 

The psychologists whose interests lie along the lines of laboratoi y 
experiment cannot do better than to devise broadly-conceived courses 
of training for such men. For, whether such courses be given or not, 
it is certain that men will arise who will undertake this work. If they 
are psychologically untrained they may—they almost certainly will— 
discredit the whole science. Again, need we lay stress upon the dangers 
of large numbers of untrained selectors of men, or of madequate or 
unsatisfactory tests ? Eio 

In this short article the examples used have been drawn almost 
entirely from one aspect of industrial activity; that of elimination of 

1 Psychology and Indusirial Efficiency, London, 1913. 

a Loctures on Industrial Psychology, S , 1917, p. 102 


* Principles of Apprentices Tratamg, don, 1916. 
* See Engineering and Industrial Management, Sep. 25, 1919. 
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waste, of attempting to help a worker to “ pull his weight ” ; in short, 
of the simpler and more direct aspects of efficiency. Yet the subtler, 
more complex, less direct mental influences upon industry are even more 
fascinating and challenging to the psychologist. The brief phrase “ the 
will to work ” is a label for a host of physiological, psychological, medical, 
sociological, ethnological, political and religious problems. The mtro- 
ducer of scientific management preferred to deal with the individual 
worker rather than with the trade union. He gave his list of reasons— 
but the workers were not slow to add others, some of which boil down 
to the old and true adage that it is difficult to break a bundle of sticks 
but easy to break them one by one. 

The industrial investigator of the future must understand, and 
understand sympathetically, both the employers’ and the workers’ point 
of view or he is foredoomed to failure. And he will do this better if he 
is no mere engineer, no mere economist, no mere psychologist, but has 
learnt and assimilated the lessons of all these sciences. 


Excess Profits and Manager's 


Remuneration 


HERE, in addition to a salary a manager is also to be entitled to re- 
ceive a commission, viz., a percentage of the net profits, there have 
been conflicting decisions as to whether the commission should be cal- 
culated after deducting the excess profits payable by the company or 
without deducting such duty. In Patent Costings Syndicate, Lid. v. 
Etherington (88 L.T. 205), Younger, J., fully considered this divergency 
of judicial opinion, and held that the excess profits ought to be deducted 
from the profits of the year before the amount of commission can be 
arrived at. This view was upheld by the Court of Appeal (35 T.L.R. 
528). As agreements of this kind are constantly being drafted, we 
reproduce the terms of the clause dealing with the commission— 
ee 


business up to £5,000; and 

Pires aes upon such net profits for the year as exceed 

As Warrington, L.J., put it, the company mtended to divide between 
themselves and their servants what belonged to themselves “ and not 
a sum payable to a third person—in the present case, His Majesty's 
Treasury.” In other words, net profits meant the profits available for - 
distribution among the shareholders. 
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Commerce and Higher Education 


By Mason H. W. Sraca 
I 


I is no reflection upon the quality of the school education which we 

give our boys to say that when it is complete they are, as they stand, 
capable of being only of very small immediate usefulness to the com- 
munity. Although there is always a pressing need for the best services 
which every normal and healthy youth can render, his capacity is not 
immediately available. For the time being it is only potential, not 
realised. And this is due not only to his youth and want of experience. 
It is due also to the fact that bis schooling, though it may have been 
admirable, has not served in any direct sense as a preparation for 
immediate entry into practical life. 


Public School Education 


The education given at public and secondary schools is not designed 
for that end. It does little more than transform the boy from a mere 
creature of instinct into a social being, with a mind partially trained, 
indeed, but not stored with much knowledge. He has received some 
moral and some mental training. He knows something of self-discipline, 
and of the need for work, and he can attend to his health and his physical 
necessities. And he has been initiated into the rudiments of the art of 
living with his fellows without excessive friction. 

The actual knowledge which he has acquired is trifling in quantity, 
and in quality is purely academic. In the average case he can read and 
write, he knows something of figures, considerably less of geography, 
and a little of that part of the history of his own country which consists 
of its dynastic incidents, its principal wars, and its most outstanding 
political achievements. He knows a few words of one or two modern 
foreign languages, which probably he can neither use nor even pronounce, 
and he may have a smattering of physical science. He may or may not 
possess a famt tincture of the classics and of English literature. His 
vocabulary m his own tongue is deplorably meagre, and his power of 
expressing his ideas—and even of realismg them is very small. 

Even the rather exceptional boy has nothing beyond a slightly more 
thorough grasp of the same matters. In cases in which the boy’s schooling 
has been thoroughly successful the knowledge which he has acquired is 
not only small; it is also purely academic. In other words, it is that 
basic kind of knowledge which is pursued partly for its own sake and 
partly forits value m the development of his mind and character, without 
regard to its application to any particular form of human activity. 
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In the modern world, however, there exist immense and continually 
increasing accumulations of particular as distinguished from academic 
knowledge—of knowledge, that is to say, which has been accumulated and 
developed with regard to its usefulness in some form of work. Every 
man who has something better to give than his mere physical strength, 
who has the natural capacity for something more complex than the work 
of a manual labourer or of the mechanical performer of some simple and 
subordinate function, is obliged to possess himself in some way or other 
of as much of that knowledge as he can grasp and use, before his potential 
value can be realised. It is the basis of the technique of his calling, 
whatever that callmg may be. 

None of these facts? seriously in dispute. But it is undeniable that 
as regards great fields o| activity the boy, after leaving school, has had 
provided for him y any opportunity of gaining further equipment 
before making his plunge into practical life. 

Roughly it may be said that as regards all those boys who are set 
aside for the public services, for the professions constituted or regulated 
by law, and for the arts other than literature, the need for a further period 
of study bearing directly on their future work is fully recognised. The 
civil servant proceeding to the higher branches of the public service 
takes the ordinary Arts degree, and goes on to a further preparation for 
an examination which, though not free from the academic quality, offers 
at least a very wide choice of optional subjects, enabling the candidate 
to adapt his studies to his future needs to some extent. The doctor takes 
his degree in medicine or surgery. ‘The soldier, the barrister, the musician, 
and the artist all undergo varymg periods of technical study before 
engaging in practical work. 

Commercial Education 


But the majority of boys, after all, find their life-work neither in the 
public services, nor in the arts or professions. They are employed in 
the production of food-stuffs, fuels, or raw materials, m manufacture, 
transport or distribution, or m some one of the many consequential 
occupations, such as banking, publicity, accounting, or secretaryship, to 
which the great primary activities give rise. Whatever may have been 
true in the past, it certamly is not the case now that any of these branches 
of commerce can be carried on successfully without a high technical 
equipment. But it is precisely the boys so employed whose further 
education has been neglected or inadequately provided for up to the 
present time. 

Great numbers of these boys have entered factories, workshops and 
offices without any after-school trainmg, knowing practically nothing, 
even their school-days having been cut short in many cases. From° 
this point their development depends partly upon chance, largely upon 
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their native ability and character. Those who rise acquire the necessary 
knowledge in haphazard fashion m the actual course of their work, picking 
it up how and when they can. The few who have some power of origmal 
thought as well as energy and perseverance perhaps emerge in the end 
with as good a technical equipment as any systematic training would 
have given them. But ordinary men require the help of a well-considered 
and authoritative system if they are to realise the best that is in them ; 
and below these few come the vast mass m many grades, whose knowledge, 
acquired only as the occasion for it has arisen, is unsystematic, disconnec- 
ted, and incomplete. Men so educated—if it can be called education— 
miss a great deal of the value of what they learn. They obtain knowledge 
which they can apply to a particular use, but its educational value, in 
expanding and energising the mind, is almost nil. 


Comparison with other Countries 

There are a great many people who still consider that this haphazard 
method is the best. It is argued that for the schoolboy to spend two or 
three years m further study is a waste of time which ought to be spent 
in learning the practical details of his business. Fortunately we are no 
longer dependent upon mere opinion: the practical test is available by 
which we can discover whether we obtain as good results in the develop- 
ment of our average native talent as do foreign nations, which have given 
more attention to commercial education than we have. We need only © 
compare our clerks, correspondents, travellers, agents, managers, with 
the corresponding grades in other countries, and ask ourselves not whether 
our men have as much natural ability and character, but whether they 
are as well informed, as alert and adaptable, and-as successful in the 
international field as are Americans, Frenchman, or Germans. 

The answer is scarcely in doubt. It is notorious that for many 
years past uneasiness has been growing among our commercial men 
as to our success in competition with other nations. Tales have been 
told of foreign business lost through sheer inertia and want of adapt- 
ability; of goods offered in foreign markets which do not meet the 
foreign customers’ requirements ; of flagrant cases of neglect to make 
it easy for foreigners to trade with us. Many of these tales do not bear 
examination, but when the particular instance has been disproved, the 
uneasiness remains. It cannot be better expressed than in the followmg 
passage from the report of a committee of bankers appomted to consider 
the subject. 

Blhe chief need of Higher Commercial Education in the immediate future, so 
far as regards the Banking and Financial houses of the City of London, is for such 
a training a3 will enable them to obtain a supply of men who have the preliminary 
T which will suit them for the expansion of British International trade. 


t is in this department that we have been forced to recognise the advantages which 
Germany has gained by her highly organised Commercial Education, British 
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merchants have not been behindhand in en and ability; but they have 
found it necessary to employ, to an extent ch is now seen to have been little 
less than disastrous, German clerks and agents for correspondence at home and 
representation abroad. The chief, though not the only reason for this has been the 
superior training and adaptability of Germans in other languages than their own.” 
—(Report presented to the 2nd mesting of ths Gensral Communities for Degrees in Commerce 
at the University of London.) 

A further report by another committee, under the presidency of Lord 
Burnham, representing the printing, publishing and newspaper trades, 
states— 


They (the Committee) believe that education in preparation for commerce has 
been too much neglected in the past, and that a much higher standard must be 
aimed at both in knowledge and in training by those taking up commercial careers 
if the position of Britain in the world of industry is to be maintained and improved. 


Degrees in Commerce 


The committees responsible for these reports were composed of men 
already in favour of the step which has now been taken by the University 
of London, in instituting Degrees in Commerce. The support already 
obtained for the scheme is widespread and influential, but its complete 
acceptance by the whole commercial community is required if it is to 
obtain the highest possible degree of success; and it is undeniable that 
the dislike of University education which has existed among commercial 
men in the past still lingers in many quarters. It is those who agree 
that the men they have been getting have been insufficiently educated, 
and that they have been hampered im this way, especially in competition 
in the international field, and yet hesitate at the adoption of University 
education, whose support has to be gained. 

These men say that from their pomt of view University education 
has been worse than useless in the past : that it has been actually harmful 
to the man destined for commerce. They regard the University graduate 
as a young man who has not only wasted three or more years of precious 
time in acquiring knowledge for which they have no use: they complain 
further that those years have been spent in an atmosphere in which the 
operations of commerce are not known nor understood, and are therefore 
not highly regarded. They are not eager to employ young men who have 
lost a little of the pliancy and teachableness of the schoolboy, who have 
given their energies to academic studies, and who have absorbed the view 
that in gomg to commerce they have chosen a career which does not enjoy 
the highest consideration among their own associates. 

This prejudice is in reality rooted in dislike of such University educa- 
tion as has hitherto been available, and in that respect it is no doubt 
well founded. It is perfectly true that the syllabus for the ordmary 
University Arts or Science Degree has not been designed with reference 
to commercial needs, and that it is out of touch with the realities of the 
trader’s occupation. The best answer to those who hesitate on these 
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grounds to support the present movement is to show them that it is not 
open to the same objections. 

That is undoubtedly the case. Not only has the course of study been 
designed to answer commercial needs : it has been designed by those who 
best know what those needs are. The scheme has been worked out by 
a General Committee, including representatives of the University, and 
with them many men occupying leading positions in the commercial 
world. The practical work of recommending the subjects which should 


. be included in the syllabus adapted to each branch of trade has been left 


to sub-committees, composed of men actually engaged in that trade, with 
one member of the University, sitting in his capacity as Chairman 
of the General Purposes Committee. According to the latest information 
obtained, sub-committees representing the following branches of commerce 
have met, and have reported as to the subjects to be included in the 
examinations for students entering their own trades— | 

I. Australasian Trade. Chairman: Sir Charles G. Wade (Agent- 
General for New South Wales). 

2. Banking. Chairman: Dr. Walter Leaf (London County and 
Westminster and Parr’s Bank). 

3. Distributing Trades. Chairman: Mr. Ernest Debenham (Messrs. 
Debenham, Ltd.). 

4. Eastern Trade. Chairman: Sir Stanley Bois (President, Ceylon 
Association of London). 

5. Engineering. Chairman: Mr. H. J. Deane, B.E., M.Inst.C.E., 
M.I. Mech. E. 

6. Non-Ferrous Metals. Chairman: Sir Henry Oram, K.C.B., 
E.R.S., M.Inst.Met. 

7. Printing, Publishing and Newspaper Trades. Chairman: Lord 
Burnham (Datly Telegraph). 

8. Shipping. Chairman: Lord Inchcape, G.C.M.G. (P. & O. S.N. 
Co., etc.). l 

9. Inland Transport. Chairman: Sir Charles J. Owens (Director, 
and former General Manager, L. & S.W.R.). 

The facts above-stated should be enough to remove all fears that the 
course of study will be too academic to be of use to commercial men, an 
impression which should be confirmed by the details of the syllabus, 
with which it is hoped to deal later. It cannot be contended that the : 
entire field of commerce is yet covered: trades whose interests and 
requirements are not directly represented by the existing sub-committees 
will occur to every one. But a large and important section of that field 
is covered, and what remains to be done is a matter for future develop- 
ment. The University recognises the desirability of reviewing the 
syllabus from time to time, and its extension and perfection must neces- 
sarily be dependent upon the measure of the support accorded to the 
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The Director of Advertising for the 
British Nation 
The Man and His- Work 
By R. MoKnan Oant, FOL. ` 


may consider this subject from several points of view. The one 
I have selected is: What kind of man is required for the position 
of Director of Advertising for the British Nation—what kind of work 
should he do—and what qualifications and training should he possess ? 
I should say that we ought to aim at getting a man with the best 
qualifications in the following directions— ; 
1. A man of character and education. 
2. A man of first-rate advertising ability. 
3. A man of great historical understanding and judgment. 


1. A Man of Character and Education 

At bottom this Director of Advertising is both a representative of 
the British nation—standing for its character, capacity and special 
individuality among the nations of the globe—and an advocate pleading 
the business cause of the British nation before all these countries and 
markets. The British nation has a character and individuality as dis- 
tinct from that of every other nation as, say the character of Lord Lever- 
hulme is from that of the late Lord Rhondda; but, of course, it is infi- 
nitely more difficult to realise and set forth. Our man must be able to 
do this beyond all possibility of error. He must be a man of outstanding 
personal integrity, able to reflect the best elements.in the national 
character without being swayed by any ephemeral outbursts of abnormal 
passion either of good or of evil. He must be strong enough to resist 
and scorn any influence, however powerful, that would seek to divert him 
from the path of truth, and philosopher enough to know that time puts 
the true value upon nations as well as individuals, and that a nation 
has no need to fear any temporary criticism that may be unjust. In the 
court of time there are no favourites, because there are no judges young 
enough to be influenced by personal prejudice or interests. 

He must also be a man of first-rate naturrl capacity, who has given 
himself a long and thorough mental discipli e. 


2. A Man of First-rate Advertising Ability 
No man would be of any use for this post if he did not: possess first- 
rate advertising ability, based upon years of experience of advertising 
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The formula, therefore, for future costing purposes will be as follows— 


a ll 


Material consumed `. e oA 

Add 50 per cent. on Productive Wages to cover Works Charges . 
Works Cost 

i _ _ Add 16} per cent. on Works Cost to cover Commércial Charges . 


—_—— 


To this figure of Gross Cost it is only necessary to add profit in order 
to obtain the selling price. i 

To take an actual example. An article is (ae in the works for 
£12 10s. representing £7 10s. Material, and £5 uctive Wages. A 
profit of 12} per cent. is required on the sale. At what price must the 
article be sold ? 

Using the above formula, the selling price will be obtained as 


follows— 











s. d: 

Material consumed ; i ; : : : ; ; T = 
Sire ahead sp ; : ; ' ; ; ‘ i § - - 
Add 50 per cent. on Productive Wages to cover Works Charges 210 - 
Works Cost é ; i : ; : . 16 - - 

Add 16§ per cent. on Works Cost to cover Commercial Charges . 210 - 
Groes Cost š ; : : š ; . 17 10 - 

—- Add 14} per cent. on Cost to give 124 per cent. on return . 210 - 
<a Selling Price . - -. . . «© = + £2 - - 





It is perhaps hardly necessary to point out that in adding percentage 
for profit, it is profit on return that is required, not profit on cost, and 
as will be noted from the above, it is necessary to add 144 per cent. 
to-cost, in order to obtain 124 per cent. on the return. 
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TRADING AND PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 
ENDED 3isr DECEMBER, 1918 











To Stock at 31st Dec., 1017 . 0,600 By Sales ee a 20,600 
, Purchases . . . ; : : . 6,600 | „ Stock at 3Jlist Dec., 
„ Productive Wages . - + += ~- 5000 1918. . . + 8,000 
, Gross Profit c/d. . - + + « 7,600 
£28,000 £28,000 
By Grose Proft b/d . . 7,500 
Works Commercial 
Charges. Charges. 
To Fuel and Lighting . 150 50 
„ Carriage . i ; 100 
» oalaries . . . 400 600 
, Discounts 200 : 
, Bad Debts 450) 
» Rates, Taxes, and 
8 550 50 
a Travelling Expenses 500 
n Debenture Interes 500 500 
» Repetra & Renewals 300 
» Depreciation . . 500 100 
» „Sundry Expenses . 60 
2,500 2,500 
5,000 
, Net Profit on | 
Trading ae 
£1,500 £7,500 





It will now be seen that the Works Charges amount to £2,500 or 
50 per cent. on the productive. wages, and the Commerctal Charges to 
another 50 per cent. When this division of charges is made, it is usually 
better to add the Commercial Charges as a percentage on Works Cost. 

In the illustration given, this percentage will be found as follows— 




















$ 

Material consumed . 
Stock at commencement . : ; ; , : ; 9,000 
Add Purchases , ; f ; . ; : : 6,500 
15,600 
Tess Stock at end . ‘ ; ; P ; ; ; ; 8,000 
7,500 
Add Productive Wages 5,000 
12,500 
Add 50 per cent. of Productive Wages to cover Works Charges. 2,500 
Works Cost s : : : : ; . 16,000 
Commercial Charges therefore equal 16} per cent. on Works Cost . 2,500 
Gross Cost ‘ : : . ; : . £17,500 
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same proportion of charges, notwithstanding the fact that some work 
may necessitate the use of expensive machinery, occupy considerable 
floor. space, consume power, etc., and other work only require the use 
of a small tool. When this is the case some further division of the charges 
becomes both desirable and necessary. Various methods have 
been. tried, nearly all, however, having -certain weaknesses in 
particular circumstances. The Machine Rate method is one whereby 
the whole of the charges. are spread over the machines, and a charge 
of so much per hour is made for all work done on each machine. This 
is only accurate provided none of the machines is ever idle. Another 
method is the Hourly Burden plan. Under this system the whole of 
the charges is spread over the number of hours worked, not on the 
amount of wages paid; but this method is open to the objection that 
no discrimination is made between different classes of work. 


Division of Charges : 


these charges, than it could without the actual labour itself. The per- 
centage added, however, must never be excessive, and it is, as a general 
rule, rather better to understate than to overstate, and for this reason 
great care must be taken to see that nothing, in the nature of either 
distribution expenses or profits, is added. It is submitted that, m the 
ordinary way, the add-tion of the usual percentage for Works Charges 
to the productive labour included in the Work in Progress is quite 
allowable, -and a just and bona fide addition. This opinion is stated 
quite generally of course, and it cannot be taken to apply to every 
business. It is admittedly a thorny subject, and each manufacturer 
must be left to decide the matter-for himself. - 

We will assume that it has been decided to make the suggested 
-division of the -charges into Works and Commercial Charges, and that 
the: account. given in the illustration now, appears on page 26 
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TRADING AND PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 
ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1918 











To Stock at 31st Dec., 1917 ; 9,600 By Sales i E 20,500 

„ Purchases . ; i) oak . 6,800 „ Stock at 31st Dec., 1918 8,000 
„» Productive Mr ‘ i . 5,000 
„ Groes Profit c/ i ; 7,500 

£28,000 £28,000 

To Fuel and Lighting... 200 By Groes Profit b/d ~- »« + 7,600 

» Carriage .  . . . 100 : 

, Salaries ; 1,000 
, Discounts i 200 
» Bad Debts à 450 
„ Rates, Taxes, and Insurance 600 
», Traveling 500 
, Debenture Interest 1,000 
» Repairs and Renewals 300 
» Depreciation . 600 
» Sundry Expenses 50 

£5,000 £7,500 
» Net Profit on Trading . . 2,500 

£7,500 £7,500 


material, which in many businesses is subject to violent fluctuations. 
Again the amount of these establishment charges is affected more by 
wages than by prime cost. Labour requires machinery to work with, 
supervision, heat, power, floor space, light, etc., and it will be found 
that the percentage on wages method will give a much better result 
than the other plan. This is largely due to the differing proportions 
of labour and material contained in the various articles manufactured. 
For example, one article may represent {4 15s. labour and 5s. material, 
whilst another may be made up of only 5s. labour and {4 15s. material. 
Under the percentage on prime cost method, both these articles would 
bear precisely the same charges, and when stated in this form, no one 
can fail to see that this latter method will, in many imstances, give 
entirely misleading results. 


How Percentage is Ascertained 


Turning now to the pro forma Trading and Profit and Loss Account 
already given, it will be seen that the productive wages for the year 
amount to £5,000, and that the establishment charges also amount 
to the same figure. In fixing the percentage to cover establishment charges 
for next year’s trading, the figure required is clearly 100 per cent. 

This is accurate as far a3 it goes; it is not, however, sufficient in 
many cases. By using this percentage all work executed would bear the 
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“ Where the majority of manufacturers lose touch with their Costs ts in the fling of 
l their onoost or establishment charges.” 


The Expense Burden 


By A. CLIFFORD RIDGWAY, A.O.A. 





HE necessity of accurate account keepmg in business concerns is 

now almost universally admitted, and the increasing competition 
and ever changing conditions of manufacturing are rapidly drawing 
the attention of all keen business men to the supreme importance of 
reliable Cost Records. 

It is-not, as a rule, a very difficult matter to obtain reliable data 
as regards the productive labour and material consumed; where the 
majority of manufacturers lose touch with their Costs is in the fixing 
of their oncost or establishment charges. To fix these correctly is a 
difficult matter, and much will depend upon the peculiar circumstances 
of each mdividual business, the class of goods manufactured, the 
number of men engaged, the organisation of the works, and other con- 
siderations. Whatever the trade or industry may be, there will be certain 
expenses which cannot be definitely charged to any particular job, 
and it is the object of the present article to consider some of the different 
methods of allocating these charges. 

In the case of a new business the amount of these oncost or 
establishment charges will have to be estimated, as there will be no 
information or figures available on which to base the calculations, 
except the experience of other, and perhaps similar businesses; but 
in the case of an established business the difficulties will not be so great ; 
and if we are fortunate enough to have accurate and carefully prepared 
Trading and Profit and Loss Accounts for a series of years, it becomes 
a very much simpler matter. 

We will assume that these Trading and Profit and Loss Accounts 
are available and that the last year’s accounts are as shown on the next 


page. 
The ‘Basis 


If we are satisfied that these accounts are accurately prepared, 
-nd that there is nothing extraordinary about them, either as regards 
turnover, expenses or profits, we have all the necessary information 
available for fixing the percentage for establishment charges. Smce 
it is impossible to allocate definitely these charges to mdividual jobs, 
they must be spread over the whole of the work turned out by way of 
a percentage. This percentage may either be based on the productive 
-wages paid or on the prime cost. Of the two methods, the former is 
undoubtedly the better: Wages to. turnover, in a piecework factory 
at any rate, are a practically constant figure, whilst prime cost includes 
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circumstances, the higher the price of silver in relation to gold, the 
larger will be the sum in gold or its equivalent which the person here 
will have to pay for the right to receive the silver in China which he is 
actually purchasing when he buys dollars and taels. The position is 
reversed when silver is falling in price; the lower the value of silver in 
relation to gold, the lower will be the rate of exchange, or in other words, 
the few shillings and -pence he will require to surrender in exchange for 
each dollar and tdel he wants.to purchase. 

Tt is plain, then, that the movements in the exchanges of these silver 
standard centres correspond approximately to the movements in the 
price of silver. This is well illustrated by the fluctuations in silver and 
exchange during the past few years. The year following the war the 
average price of silver was 23},d. per oz. standard, and the average 
quotation for the Shanghai tael was 2s. 3fd.; the average price of the 
Hongkong dollar was 1s. 1ld. Two years later, in 1917, the average 
quotation for silver was 404d., and that for the Shanghai tael and the 
Hongkong dollar 3s. 10}d. and 3s. respectively. The averages for 1918 
were much higher; that for silver was 47#,., while the average rate for 
the Shanghai tael was 43. 8d. Then, at the beginning of January, 1919, 
the price of silver was 48fd. per oz., the Hongkong dollar 3s. 33d. and 
the Shanghai tael 5s. 1d. On Ist November silver was quoted at 654d. 
per oz., Shanghai taels at 6s. 74d., and Hongkong dollars at 4s. 54d., 
but by 18th November silver had risen to 70d. per oz. and the exchange 
of both Hongkong and Shanghai had followed, the former being quoted 
at 4s. 10d. per dollar. and the latter at 7s. per tael. 

Such, then, are a few of the main facts concerning this great silver 
problem ; it only remains to add that it is an ill wind that blows no- 
body good, for those persons having balances in China have now a golden 
opportunity to remit them home to London-and to make a handsome 
profit on exchange. Similarly; those who hold stocks and shares in China 
may, if so disposed,-sell them and cause the proceeds of the sale to be 
remitted home to.London ; if the shares were purchased when exchange 
was at, say, 2s. 3%d per tael, the gain on exchange alone is 4s. 84d. per < 
tael, to say nothing of any appreciation there may have been m 
the shares. All those banks and institutions holding stocks of 
silver in China must also have profited enormously by the rise both in 
the value of silver and in exchange, and all firms and companies who 
have held dollar or tael balances in China for any length of time have 
similarly benefited by the conditions. But for those persons under the 
obligation constantly to remit money to the East the present time is a 
particularly trying one, since, reduced to its logical conclusion, what 
has happened is that sterling has depreciated as compared with dollars 
and taels, and very much more sterling is now being demanded from 
those who have to send money to the East. . 
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The Indian Problem _ : 
-_ Space does not permit of-our giving a very extended study to the 
Indian problem, but briefly, the effect-may be stated as follows— 

-- The exchange value of the Indian rupee was fairly stable previous to 
the war It was maintained at or near the fixed level of Is. 4d. per 
rupee (or 15 rupees to £1), chiefly by means of well-regulated sales of 
Council ‘Bills. and. telegraphic transfers. These were usually sold at 
around 1s. 4d. per rupee, and in- exchange for the bills and transfers the 
Government of India paid out rupees in India in due course. The 
system worked well enough so long as silver could be obtained at a 
moderate price, but with the value of the metal ever soaring, it was 
manifestly impossible for the Government to go on purchasing silver in 
London or elsewhere and to coin it into rupees to hand out in India at 
a heavy loss. Moreover, as soon as silver reached a little over 48d. per 
oz., again neglecting- charges, it became profitable to mek the coins for 
export. To reduce the possibility of silver rupees being melted and 
smuggled out of the country it has been found necessary to make con- 
stant alterations-in the exchange at which Council Bills and telegraphic 
transfers have been sold in London. In August, 1917, the exchange 
value of the rupee was put up to 1s. 5d., then early in 1918 to Is. 6d. 
This year the Government has been obliged to make further alterations, 
In May, 1919, the rate was fixed on the basis of 1s. 8d. per rupee. In 
August two alterations were necessary; on the 12th of that month the 
rate was raised to Is. 10d, and on 16th August it was again raised to 
an effective 2s. basis, and if the present price of silver advances much 
further there is little doubt that exchange may also go higher. 

. The Siamese tical,-which ordinarily oscillates around 1s. 6jd. (13 
ticals to £1), has been raised to an exchange value of 1s. 94d., (11:16 to 
£1), and this again may go higher. 

China- . 

That is the position with some of the gold exchange standard countries. 
We now come to the out-and-out silver standard countries. 

- The China exchanges rise and fall with the price of silver on the 
London market. When the price of silver goes up, the value of the 
Shanghai tael and the Hongkong dollar follows suit. If there is a fall 
in the price of silver in London, the quotation for Hongkong dollars and 
Shanghai taels very soon falls too. It is rather a long story to explain 
all this in a few Hnes, but without entering into a long dissertation on 
the subject, it may be explamed that when a person m London pur- 
chases a bill of exchange on Shanghai or on Hongkong, or if he instruct 
his banker to telegraph an order to the bank’s agent in China to pay 
dollars or- taels to a named person there, what the London man is really 
doing is, purchasing silver for gold: he pays gold (nowadays its paper 
substitute) in London and his creditor in China receives silver. -In the 
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British silver currency illegal. The export of silver is also prohibited 
except under licence. France is in a worse plight; there the silver 
five-franc pieces became worth more as bullion soon after the price of 
silver passed 48d., and before France took action the country became 
almost bare of silver currency—so much so, in fact, that m order to 
stop the illicit melting of the coins and their subsequent smuggling out 
of France, it has become necessary for the Government to prohibit the 
melting and exporting of silver under pain of severe penalties. In the 
case of some of the other European countries there is no doubt that 
silver at its present price is not worth buying on the present basis of 
their silver currency, so something like an impasse obtains. But in the 
meantime China goes on buying in America without regard to price, 
and how long this will continue it is impossible to say ; certain it is that 
as soon as she ceases to buy there will be a fall in price, and there are not 
wanting those who hope that the present high quotation may even 
tempt China to part with some of the silver she already holds. How- 
ever, in this connection it must be remembered that she rather burnt 
her fingers in 1916, when she took the opportunity to sell some £10,000,000 
worth of silver to India at the high price then prevailing. China has 
since paid dearly for parting with that silver, and she may not be so 
ready to dispose of her present stock of the metal. 


The “ Pitmann Act” 


At the present time most of the existing supplies, other than the 
silver which comes from the mines, has been tapped. America, it will 
be remembered, released a large stock of silver dollars which had been 
in cold storage in the U.S.A. Treasury for many years. An Act was 
required for this; it is known as the “ Pitmann Act,” and it gave the 
United States Government power to break up and to sell as bullion 
350,C00,000 standard dollars, equivalent to about 271,000,000 oz. of 
fine silver. Probably most of this silver has been disposed of now, and 
although some other countries have a fairly heavy supply of the metal— 
Spain, for example, which is reported to hold a fairly large stock in the 
Bank of Spain—there seems little chance of their releasing any in the 
present circumstances, however favourable the price. We have, there- 
fore, to rely on the mines, and, as we have shown, China seems to be 
intent on taking as much as America will let her have regardless of price, 
and the value of the metal, in consequence, is being run up to higher 
levels than ever. Some nations, in order to prevent the further export 
of their silver coins, have reduced the weight or the fineness of the 
silver in their currency ; other countries like India and Siam have been 
obliged to raise the gold exchange value of their currency, and it is to 
this effect on exchange we must now turn our attention. 
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On Silver 


. .(6) For the Bazaar trade of British India ; 
(c) For China; — - l l 
` (d) For the Industrial Arts ; 
(e) For a few minor Countries and States. 


' Formerly, the silver required for the industrial arts used to come 
second in order of importance, but lately the arts and manufactures 
have had to be content with what is left after most other demands have 
been more or less satisfied. As a matter of fact, the price is now so high 
that purchasers for silver-ware manufacture are but buying from hand 
to mouth. The demand for India and China is always with us, and it is 
to those countries the silver brokers, and speculators if there are any 
thése days, look for the major part of their operations. To-day, more 
than ever, it is the call for silver from‘China, India and the East, which 
is the ruling influence on the price, but there are other influences hardly 
less important. We refer to the demand for silver for coinage purposes. 
The almost universal disappearance of gold from circulation has resulted 
in a large increase in the circulation of silver subsidiary coins; the huge 
amounts of paper currency which have been issued seem to have accen- 
tuated the absorption of silver currency rather than to have lessened the 
demand for it, consequently by far the larger proportion is used. for 
comage. All Europe has been making heavy purchases of metal for 
minting ; the war demand for currency has meant a large silver circula- 
tion in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Palestine, West Africa, Manchuria. and 
many other places, and the worst of it is that probably much of it has 
been lost for currency purposes for ever : in a word, silver has disappeared 
into the hoards, and in its place we have paper—more paper. There never 
was a more striking illustration of Gresham’s law, that the bad money 
drives out the-good. Then India used to be called the sink for the 
metal, and, possibly, she still merits that appellation, but there is 
no doubt that hoarding and melting of silver. currency on a large 
scale is now taking place in China and many other countries. -In 
1918 the total absorption of silver rupees by India was equivalent 
tọ: 182,000,000 oz. of fine silver, about half of which was imported 
into that country before being coined, but the probability is that 
China’s imports at the present rate of progress will this year exceed 
even India’s large total 


Value as Bullion and Coin 

At 70d. per oz., of course, the silver content of the subsidiary currency 
of a good many countries must now exceed its denominational value. 
Great Britain, for instance, mints 66s. out of every pound troy of standard 
silver, consequently, neglecting charges, the silver contained in our coins 
is worth more as bullion than it is as currency, and as a safeguard emer- 
gency legislation has been passed making the hoarding and melting of 
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months, and as a result, Mexico, which used to. produce over 70,000,000 
oz. of silver annually, is now able to output less than 30,000,000 oz. 

In normal times the larger proportion of the world’s silver found its 
way to the London market : it used to arrive in regular weekly shipments, 
but lately, for reasons we shall presently discuss, more of it has been sold 
in the United States of America. In pre-war days, however, it was 
dispatched to London by the foreign smelters and refiners as fast as it 
was produced, for the reason that there is always a market in London 
for the world’s surplus silver production, and the brokers can always 
sell silver on or before arrival at the best price obtainable. Even now 
it is possible that London, through its representatives, has the handling 
of the bulk of the silver produced, hence the reason for the statement 
constantly seen, that “ London fixes the world’s silver price.” 


Fixing the Price . 

Just what is meant by “fixing” -is soon explained. Fixing, so 
called, is under the control of four firms of London bullion brokers, who 
meet daily at 2 p.m. At their meeting they compare the amount of 
silver each has to buy, or to sell, as the case may be, and then fix the 
price at which operations are to be put through, and this price goes out 
to the public as the quotation for the day. If there are more sellers 
than buyers, or if there is plenty of the metal in sight and demand is 
_not. keen, the price is put down; on the other hand, if the buyers pre- 
dominate, or if supplies are short and the potential demand keen, the 
price of silver goes up. 

There are two market prices for silver: ‘‘ready” and “forward.” 
The ready, or, as it is sometimes called, “spot” or “ cash ” silver, is 
the quotation for silver, against delivery ; the forward quotation is the 
price for silver deliverable two montlis from date of purchase. - 

Immediately after fixing the prices are reported to the Eastern Banks 
and to the chief dealers in silver bullion, and often information is given 
for the rise or fall. The brokers’ statements are usually quite laconic : 
something like this, in fact. ‘‘ China bought,” or “ China sold.” ‘‘ India 
bought,” (we do not often hear of India’s selling nowadays). 

When the price is “ fixed,” the day’s quotation is cabled out practically 
to every financial centre in the world, and, especially in the East, dealings 
in silver are carried out on the basis of the London price. 

Before discussing further the price of silver, let us pause for a moment 
to consider a few facts in regard to the consumption of the metal. 


Consumption of Silver ; 
The present day consumption of silver may be classified en 
in order of importance under the following headings— 
(a) For comage ; 
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“ To-day, more than ever, it is the call for silver from China, India and the Fast, 
tohioh is the ruling influence on the price, but there are other influences.” 


On Silver 


By W. F.-Spatpina, Cert. A.I.B. Author of “ Foreign Exc 6 and 
- Foreign Bills,” “ Eastern Exchange; Currency and Finance," “A LEY 
of Foreign Exchange,” etc. : 


pee has always been a power in the world, though greater at 
some periods than at others, arid as most students of the Bible are 
aware, there are constant refererices to it in Holy Scriptures: in the 
books of Genesis, Deuteronomy and the Second Book of Kings, for 
- Instance, we find records of its having been used as money. There are 
also references to its use.in the Tabernacle in Exodus and Numbers, 
but what its price was in the days of Tubal-cain we are hardly in a 
position to say. It is this question of price, however, that is agitating 
all minds at the present day. To come to the point, then, we may 
say at once that the quotation during the second week in November 
surpassed any quotation of which we have record. On 18th November 
the price of silver on the London market was 70d. per oz. standard, 
and just what that means may be gauged from the fact that in August, 
1914, the price of the metal was 23d. per oz. standard. 

Now the value of silver, like that of all other commodities, depends 
to a considerable extent upon the quantity or the supply available for 
use In proportion to the demand for it. Just as flour or milk becomes 
more expensive when the quantity is scarce and the demand intense, 
and decreases in value when there is any surplus, so silver when it is in 
short supply acquires an increased value in proportion to the intensity 
of the demand, and depreciates in value when there is anything approach- 
ing an over-supply. Consequently, we shall get a better understanding 
of the-problem if, first, we discuss the production and the consumption 
of silver. We may then be able to find out what are the causes for the 
unprecedénted appreciation in the value of silver and the effect. 


Production of Silver l 

-~ In 1900, and for some years afterwards, the annual silver production 
of-the world was approximately 170,000,000 oz. Then an increase took 
place and the annual production rose to about 226,000,000 oz. In the 
year 1913 the production amounted to 224,248,000 oz., and in 1914 it 
stood at 211,103,000 oz- The figures at the end of 1918, four years later, 
show that the silver production of the world. had fallen off and was down 
to. 183,000-000. oz., and-recent advices indicate that the production 
for the year 1919 may be even smaller: “For the six years ending 31st 
Dec., 1918, the average production was approximately 181,939,000 oz. 

- A large falling off in_the silver production of.Mexico is the principal 
reason for the smaller supply. -As is well known, the internal affairs of 
that country have been in an extremely unsettled condition for many 
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decrease output and increase wages, because on such a policy we could 
never hold our position even in the next village. I have myself the firmest 
belief that the fmal solution must be found in the workman’s taking 
a more intelligent part in the business of the firm, and finally his prorer 
position on the board of directors. I am equally convinced that with the 
ideas he holds at present he is not yet ripe for that. I am equally deter- 
mined to try to press forward on the lines indicated, so that he may 
become each year more and more fitted for the position. Then I do 
not believe that the profits of industry will be less or that the dividends 
to the shareholders will be less, but, even if they were less, if we were 
all one family in which we saw that we had produced finer men and women 
than any other system, we should have a fmer Empire and a finer Country, 
and the result to each of us would be that we had a greater happiness 
m life, which must be the object of everyone of us. 


“All Red” Cables 


Ro S to the paragraph on Cables and Commerce which 
appeared in the November Number, a correspondent sends us 
the following note— 

Some years ago there was a heated discussion in the House of 
Commons as to the provision of an All Red route for cables. The 
Postmaster-General at that time informed the House that the cost 
of an All Red cable was prohibitive. As an alternative the Imperial 
Wireless Chain was suggested and the memory of various other heated 
discussions which followed will be quite clear in the public mind. One 
of the curious results of the war is to provide this AIl Red route. The 
Central Telegraph Office in London is now in direct communication 
with Halifax in Nova Scotia, and the cable is known as the “ Imperial 
Cable.” From Halifax the telegrams pass over overland lines to Van- 
couver and thence to Australia vid the Pacific Cable Board’s route. Thus 
an important cable, governed throughout by British enterprise, and 
under the auspices of the British Government, is working. It has 
recently been announced that deferred telegrams at the lower rates 
may be sent by this cable to Canada and Australia. A little piquancy 
is added to the situation by the information that the cable in question 
is one of the German Atlantic Cables, and so it comes about that when 
Germany went to war with the world she helped to solve the problem 
of an All Red British Cable route. 
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Industrial Unrest 
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I have sometimes felt a little discouraged when I have known of 
men “demanding from those high in authority that-they should be put 
on such Boards. They do not make that demand because they are 
qualified for the duties, and they admit that they do not understand ° 
rates of exchange and all the machinery of finance connected with 
commerce which they describe.as a mere capitalist dodge. It would 
be just as sensible for a captain to declare that he could steer his ship 
atross the ocean regardless of tides and currents, as it is for these men 
to say that the machinery of commerce is capitalistic dodgery. Such 
expressions as that make me feel that we still have some way to travel. 
Much good may, perhaps, be done by informal committees and a 
gradual education. When the time comes that the workers throughout 
the factories can share the responsibilities of the directors, and when 
they have learned the lesson that the directors have learned, that by 
increased production and cheapened cost they can better meet competition 
and better increase the wage fund, then our British industries will be on 
a basis second to none. 


Co-partnership an Ideal Remedy 


-- There are various ways of hastening that day. I have always 
endeavoured, in one way or another, to practise co-partmership. There 
are many occupations—domiéestic service, for instance—in which the 
sharing of dividends is not practicable. But here comes in the true spirit 
of co-partnership, for by kindly sympathy a man or a woman can 
produce infinitely better results than by a division of money. In the 
mutual interchange of goodwill between employer and employed there 
is the beginning of profit-sharing. This is prosperity-sharing and it is open 
to- everyone. 

-But organised labour, through its trade unions, is declaring itself 
against this profit-sharing or co-partnership. A deputation from the 
Carpenters’ and Joimers’ Trade Union lately asked a firm with which 
I am associated to withdraw any co-partnership or employment benefit 
entitling a man to retire on a pension at the age of 65, and any other 
kindof. benefit, such as living in a village with houses superior to other 
houses. They were. even divided on the question whether an efficient 
workman.might be paid a penny an hour.more. Their objection was 
based’‘on the ground that the Government is urging the utmost_pro- 
duction of houses, and is. inviting the giving of a bonus for increased 
output of houses. . 


W orkmen-Directors must Qualify l 
-The argument for-co-partnership is that, under it, men become 
interested in a firm and its output, and are eager to help in its progress. 
If we are to have workmen-directors, we cannot have those who would 
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British Trade with Denmark 


While American traders have inundated the Scandinavian markets, 
Great Britam has participated only to a limited extent in the exchange 
_ of goods. Denmark, in particular, is a large purchaser in the United 
States, South America and South Africa, and, in a smaller way, in Eng- 
land. In regard to actual deliveries, we have been outstripped in pace 
by the United States, and only now are some of our manufactures, 
especially textiles, being delivered. Within a week of the Armistice, it 
is said, the United States had sent in consignments of hardware, 
machinery, tools, agricultural implements, and iron and steel goods of 
every description. It seems to be generally agreed that, apart from the 
inferior quality of the goods that come from America, that country can- 
not keep up its present pace owing to its unfamiliarity with Danish 
methods of business, especially in the matter of settling accounts. Den- 
mark is a country in which immense possibilities for British trade and 
enterprise exist. Certain firms have begun to seize them, but it cannot 
be too well known to the others that Denmark would be only too glad 
to obtam British manufactures of every kind. The Danish Minister of 
Commerce lately remarked that his country is in much closer sympathy 
with England than with any other country, a feeling which is deepened 
by Denmark’s sense of gratitude to SEERA and the Allies for helping 
her to recover Sleswig. 


* : k ` x 


Opportunities for British Trade with Spain 

Almost every English manufactured article is said to be in demand 
in Spain. Quality is the great desideratum there, and the people can well 
afford to pay for it. Spaniards repose implicit confidence in the British 
trade mark, but the Germans, with their inferior goods, have established 
a firm footing in the Peninsula. Still, British commercial travellers are 
welcomed everywhere, and there might be very large deals if only the 
Spanish business houses could be given any approximately early date 
for delivery of the goods. In this struggle with our German competitors 
m Spam time is of the essence of success. We must seize at once on the 
opening of new markets. British merchants would do well also if they 
took the advice of the British Consul at Malaga, namely, to quote “cif.” 
prices when offering goods, in Spain. Before the war it was possible in 
Spain to obtam from some Hamburg houses not only “ c.i.f.” quotations, 
but prices ‘ delivered in warehouse,” all custom duties and other charges 
paid. The Editor of the ‘Anglo-Spanish Trade Journal is wiling to 
recommend a good Customs Agent in‘ any particular town, who 
would work out these additional ‘charges for any exporting British 
manufacturer. 
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are drafted in legal language and on legal lines, which are mere Hebrew 
to the ordinary taxpayer. But, if they are to be of any real use, they ~ 
must be intelligible to the ordinary understandmg, and there seems to, 
be good ground for the suggestion that the Revenue might now abandon 
the attempt to make its forms lawyer-proof at the expense of clearness. 
Mr. Snelling’s conclusion is that legal phraseology should be abandoned, 
and the taxpayer told in everyday language what the law means. 





+ + * 


Companies Resident Abroad 


In another of his articles on mcome tax problems, Mr. Snelling deals 
with the transfer of the control of companies abroad. That transference 
has been going on for some time past with the object of evading the 
heavy burden of British taxation. If, in fact as well as in name, this 
restricts British trade, it is obviously a matter of no small importance. 
That it does so seems to be proved. What, then, is the remedy? Mr. 
Snelling’s suggestion is that every concern controlled in the United 
Kingdom should be regarded as carrying on business in the United 
Kingdom. Any person investing with such a concern should be con- -~ 
sidered to be investing money in the United Kingdom. A person resident 
abroad should be encouraged to invest money here by being required to 
pay only a reduced income tax on the product of his investment. On 
the other hand, a concern not controlled here should not be regarded as 
carrying on its business in the United Kingdom, and the investor should 
be regarded as investing his money out of the United Kingdom, even 
though the concern trades in it. An investor resident here should con- 
tinue, as at present, to pay Income Tax on the proceeds of an invest 
ment out of the United Kingdom. The foreign resident investing money 
here cannot expect relief from his own Government and should receive 
it from the British Government. The British resident investing money 
abroad should, in like manner, look to the foreign Government for relief. 
As a corollary, foreign concerns trading in this country could not expect 
relief from income tax in respect of profits made here, but must look to 
their own Government for it, as presumably it would wish to encourage 
trade with us; and, in like manner, British concerns trading abroad 
would not expect to be relieved by the foreign Government in respect of 
profits acquired there. ‘‘ The effect of this would be,” Mr. Snelling 
concludes, .“‘that a British concern with foreign shareholders would, 
in the first place, obtain relief equivalent to the tax imposed on it 
abroad in respect of its foreign profits, and, so far as this relief did not 
cover the whole case, it would receive relief in respect of such part of 
its profits as belonged to the shareholders resident out of the United 
Kingdom.” 
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expressly laid down in Section 22 of the Companies Consolidation Act, 
1908, that : “ The shares or other interest of any member in a company 
shall be personal estate transferable in manner provided by the Articles 
of the company and shall not be of the nature of real estate.” The 
Act gives the power of transfer, but the mode of transfer and the restric- 
tions upon it depend on the Articles of Association. Directors of a 
company can, in certain circumstances, as where calls are in arrear or 
the company has a lien on the shares, refuse to register a transfer. This 
is a point that cannot be disputed, and there are circumstances which 
justify directors in placing an embargo on the transfer of shares, as, for 
instance, where they have been temporarily transferred to members of 
a rival concern, who are thus enabled to attend a shareholders’ meeting 
and to take part in an organised opposition ; or where they have been 
temporarily transferred to a newspaper desiring to send a representative 
to a meeting from which the Press is excluded. But, in a case where 
it is made a condition of transfer that the shares shall have been fully 
paid, a subscriber is cautioned to be very much on his guard. Indeed, 
he is advised to give such a concern a wide berth. 


k $ + 


Income Tax Forms 


Readers of the Financtal Times will have read with interest and profit 
Mr. W. E. Snelling’s articles on income tax problems. On the subject 
of the complexities of income tax Forms he had much to say that was 
valuable. To begin with, he expressed the opinion, in which most of 
us will concur, that too many forms are issued. This abuse, he held, 
could be rectified by fusing the offices, now distinct, of surveyor and 
assessor, and by the adoption of modern business recording systems, 
“under which each tax office would issue forms only in reference to a 
record of the ‘tax history’ of every person dealt with in the area.” Of 
the complexity of the forms, and especially the buff form No. 11, who is 
there that has not had a painful experience ? Regarded from one point 
of view it contams a vast deal too much matter for the average taxpayer 
comfortably to digest, and, on the other, not enough for a particular 
individual’s case. It appears that there are nearly fifty distinct grounds 
on which allowance or relief from Income Tax assessment may be claimed, 
and, as Mr. Snelling remarked, “ there is hardly one of these allowances 
or reliefs which particular taxpayers would not like to see clearly set out 
on public forms.” One suggestion that has been made is that the 
Revenue should issue a brochure of some 2,000 words, dealing in detail 
with all subjects on which the taxpayer may require information, but 
that suggestion Mr. Snelling dismisses as impracticable. Can anything 
be done in the way of simplifying the forms? As legal documents they 
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that capital is -playmg labour’s ‘game of .“-ca’’ canny.” Finding that - 
it can: do verywell.for itself by supplying domestic:wants at an inflated 
price, it is restricting the output of goods that are needed for i 
ee ee a : 
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A Fivé- Dum Case. 5o > o a 
i the Court of Appeal, before “Lords “Justices ‘Bankes, Scrutton and 

Puke, the Hooley Hill Rubber Company appealed against a judgment 
by Mr. Justice Bailhache in the action they brought against the Royal 
Insurance Company and others. Two interesting pomts were raised in 
the case—the first, whether the clause in the companies’ policies excepting 
damage caused by an explosion that -occurred incidentally during the- 
fire exempted the companies from liability as regarded the consequences 
of the explosion ; the second, whether they were. estopped from relying 
on_the true legal efféct of their clause by any expression of opinion. on - 
the part of the Royal Insurance Company’s agent. It-seems that a fire 
broke out on the plaintiffs premises, and, after the lapse of twenty 
minutes or so, an explosion occurred. The defendant companies accepted 
liability’ for the damage caused by the fire up to the moment of the 
explosion, but contested the claim for compensation for the damage the 
explosion caused. The excepting e in the Royal ene Company's . 
policy was to this effect— 

SE E T elem ee hee 
-fire following any explosion, unless it Be prov that such a fire was not ca 
‘directly or indirectly, thereby or was not the result thereof. a 

Lord Justice Bankes, in delivering judgment, held that the contract 
was expressed in unambiguous language, and distinctly excluded liability 
for damage by fire following an explosion, unless the ‘fire was originally 
caused by the explosion. On that ground the Court: unanimously dis- 
missed the appeals against the ‘other companies, and held over for a 
week the discussion of the second “point which concerned the Royal 
‘Insurance Company. 
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Transfer ie Shares 7 
-A barrister, e ast a then Globe, Berai ek 
onthe restrictions imposed by the Articles of companies on shareholders’ 
right of transfer. His remarks were suggested by an:instance in which 
_a subscriber to a certain company was horrified to find that his shares 
“were not transferable unless they were fully paid. ° Many people; he 
‘observed, would be surprised to learn that conditions regulating the 
right of transfer are governed by the Articles of Association, for it is 
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in the value of the sovereign in comparison with the dollar.” All the 
nations of Europe, in point of fact, need credit at the earliest possible 
moment.: Food and raw material must be supplied in exchange for 
securities of one kind or another. It is the business of the whole world 
to allow this credit to Europe, if the safety of civilisation is not further 
to be imperiled. For, if the States of Europe became chaotic, all the 
civilised countries outside Europe would be disastrously affected. It 
is now essential to raise £4,000,000,000 to restore the devastated areas 
on the Continent and to revive the industries, and this vast sum must 
be procured from the public of all nations. The security offered must be 
of the highest order, readily saleable in every country, and in every 
city. Sir George Paish looks to the League of Nations to give the required 
security. It has been created to guard the world from universal disaster. 
“It possesses the necessary credit and can supply the public with the 
security it needs, provide the machinery by means of which the credit 
can be controlled, and supervise the distribution of the food, raw 
material and manufactured goods purchased, so that every nation 
obtains the produce and the credit it needs.” The League of Nations 
has been largely viewed in a sentimental aspect. It is quite another 
matter to regard it as a practical means of averting the dangers that 
menace the European nations. 


$ $ a 


Mr. Lloyd George on the National Outlook 

Speaking at the Guildhall banquet on Lord Mayor’s Day, the Prime 
Minister indulged in some highly optimistic remarks on the nation’s 
outlook. “The grounds of hope,” he observed, “are increasing on 
every hand. We are certainly not free from labour troubles, but they 
are less menacing than they were at the beginning of the year. There 
is a better feeling between capital and labour. If we are heavily in debt 
we owe nine-tenths of it to one another. Nine-tenths of the public debt 
is held by men and women in this country. It is all in the family, and 
we are not going to sell the old home to anybody.” This is all very well, 
but it suggests a comparison with the small community the members 
of which eked out a scanty subsistence by taking in one another’s washing. 
We cannot go on indefinitely on the method of circulating our paper 
money within the family, even though it is a happy family and clings 
to the old home. A time will come when our credit with those outside 
the family comes to an end, and then, whether we like it or no, we shall 
have the brokers in. The only way to keep a roof over our heads is 
to work for all we are worth. Production, more production, and yet 
more and more production—+that is the crying need. It is comforting 
to be assured by Mr. Lloyd George that there is a better feeling between 
capital and labour, but it is alarming to learn from Sir Auckland Geddes 
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Development r the Empire’s Trade 

`. The Trade and Industries Committee of the Royal Colonial Institute 
‘proposes to calla. conference of the leading manufacturing associations 
and chambers of commerce for the purpose of considering the institution 
‘mext year of an Empire shopping week. `The idea of this would be that 
=the dealers and merchants throughout the Empire should give a special 
-display for sale of Empire-made products. There can be no two opinions 
on the greatness of the possibilities. The same Committee decided to 
delegate to a sub-committee the task of investigating the position in 
regard to- cable and wireless communications., At present the delays 
in these services disastrously hamper the development of export trade. 
Another sub-committee is to consider the many questions connected 
with high shipping freight rates and deficient services both for passenger 
and for goods traffic. The Royal Colonial Institute also has prepared 
-a. scheme -for providing - training facilities for Overseas students in 
factories- and works in the United Kingdom.. One great object of the 
scheme will be to keep foreign standards out of Empire industry by 
encouraging Dominion -and Colonial students to enter British factories. 
American manufacturers are actually inviting young Australian men 
on very attractive terms to come and train as engineers and industrialists. 
It is high time that the Empire should look to its interests. 


* * x 


Sir George Paish on the Financial Position 


The articles which Sir George Paish lately contributed to the Globe, 
of which he is the financial director, are deserving of attention. It is, 
he says, upon the solution of the problem how to provide enough credit 
to restore the economic and financial condition of Europe that the 
welfare not only of Great Britain and of Europe but even of the whole 
world depends. As regards our own country, nominally it is paying 
its way, or nearly so. Though our imports still greatly exceed our exports, 
we derive a very large income from foreign investments, and still more 
from our shipping, wbich this year will probably exceed four hundred 
millions sterling. The discount on the sovereign is due to the fact that 
we are conipelled to sell to countries that cannot at present pay for 
' the goods, and to buy from other countries commodities for which we 

cannot pay because we cannot collect the debts owing to us from the 
nations to which we sell. Some people are asking why we should continue 
to sell to the Continent when the Continent cannot pay us. The answer 
is that the Continental nations must be supplied with what they need 
_in order that their markets may be kept open and their trade main- 
“tained. “ Merely as a business proposition, it would be folly not to sell 
to the Continent at the present time, even though the penalty is a fall 
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and accountants. It enables the apportionment of rents, insurance 
premiums, trust income, and other annual payments to be made by using 
only addition, the simplest of arithmetical processes. For example, to 
ascertain the proportion for 271 days of £90 0s. 11d. payable for one year, 
it is only necessary to look under a column headed “ 271 days ” and add 
together two figures. In making the apportionments which arise on a 
sale of property, or working out Trust Accounts, or, for example, making 
the laborious calculations which arise in applying the rule in AMhusen v. 
Wel, this book is a welcome aid. 

It is published by Messrs. Oliver & Boyd, 33 Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 


* + + 


Labour, Machinery and Production 


In a recent article in the Stock Exchange Gazette on Labour, Machinery 
and Production, the writer notes as the most hopeful feature in the 
present position of affairs “the steadily increasing recognition of the 
fact that the only satisfactory remedy is the increase of production,” 
which is now urged by eminent Labour leaders as well as by political 
economists and controllers of industries. He wrote also, on the other 
hand, that there is a certain tendency to interpret that increase in a too 
narrow sense, as though its meaning were limited to harder physical 
labour on the part of manual workers. That, of course, is the view 
largely held in Labour circles, where, not perhaps unnaturally, the share 
that manual work takes in production is much over-estimated. So far 
from its having been in the past the sole or principal factor in the increase 
of wealth, the main factors actually have been invention and organisation. 
The introduction of machinery and the development of quicker and more 
efficient transport by means of the railways was of more importance than 
the long hours of work that once ruled in factories. If this is granted, 
it would seem that we must depend for. the increase of production not 
so much on speeding-up in the workshop as on the wise employment of 
possibilities at present unexploited, and on the giving of stimulus to new 
developments and organisation. Labour leaders have, not without some 
show of reason, protested against the charge that the deficiency in pro- 
duction is due to idleness and apathy, but, with less reason, they look 
to nationalisation as the real remedy. The writer of the article looks 
for that in better equipment and appliances all round. He points out 
certain directions in which improvements should at once be made—better 
transport by motor traction and by the canal system, connecting as it 
does all the principal inland centres with the ports, and passing close to 
the collieries ; less wasteful use of coal for motive power; centralised 
supply, abundant and cheap electricity; the wise and profitable 
employment of capital. 
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"straight for the kings of profiteering who started the whole movement, the shipping 
P and their regal train of rivals of class, who did their best to live up 
to e monstrous level which has gone so far to bring the world to im ruin. 

I think Mr. Chamberlain would do well to consider this comparatively simple but 

profound and weighty recommendation of Mr. Ridsdale. - 
" There is, however, an aspect of Mr. Ridsdale’s suggestion which seems 

to have escaped the Chairman’s notice. The hypothesis is that the 
latger incomes are due to profiteering, that is, to excessive trading profits, 
but the suggestion is that the levy is to be on the savings from which the 
increased income comes. Obviously this would only hit the less repre- 
hensible profiteers, who have invested the increased income and so 

converted it into capital. Those who did their best to live up to a 

“ Monstrous Level” would escape and might even claim to have been 

by: comparison “ Monstrous Far-sighted.” ~ 
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Gapital Increment and Income Tax Liability 


At the meeting referred to above, the Chairman rather inconsistently 
expressed the opinion that it was “ nothing short of monstrous” that 
the Inland Revenue should be able to insist that capital increment 
arising out of the business ‘of mining finanéé and not treated by the 
Company as income or as available for dividend should be regarded as 
income liable to income tax and excess profits duty. ` The Chairman has 
been exploring the income tax labyrinth and apparently thinks the 
remedy may be to convert the Company into ‘an Investment Company 
instead of an Exploration Company, and to have the Articles drawn so 
that it- shall be made clear that capital increment is not income. This 
is an interesting proposition, not without a “ monstrosity ” of its own. 

If by doing the same thing under a different name and declaring that 
capital profits are not income, it is possible-to avoid.taxation, then thé 
income tax law is more “ curiouser ? than we thought, and the Royal 
Commission on Income Tax has still some ground to explore, although 
the questions: and answers in the evidence published already exceed 
10,000. We think, however, the qnestion of taxability will still remain 
one of “ fact” to be determined by the Commissioners. _ l 
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Odd Time Tables -- nee Sf 
„This isa book. which would no doubt be placed on the “ Index 

expurgatorius ” by some sections of labour, for-it greatly reduces “ time - 

oceupied.”” -Designed more particularly for the calculation of Fire- 

Insurance “odd . times,” re-insirance and- fuarantee “ considerations ” 

and “ returns,” it is, as a matter of fact, an invaluable book to solicitors 
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Poari conid eve 278 pe Cant to Gold Mining im Eaype but only.7) per coat io 
a new British industry, being, as it happens, the rate they also allotted to money 
lending in the Mauritius. . -- 

When the Act imposing the duty was before Parliament several 
Members of Parliament pointed out how unfairly the duty might work 
out as regards new industries. Their apprehensions were allayed by 
the statement that a Board of Referees nominated by the Treasury would 
be set up so as to mitigate any grievances. As a matter of fact, the 
decisions of the Board of Referees are so uneven and inconsistent that 
they seem rather to have added to the injustice inflicted on new industries 
by the duty. 

If the duty is, as the Chancellor says, to disappear, then the grievances 
of new industries will vanish witb it, but if any form of legislation based 
on statutory percentages is to be set up, then the percentages allotted 
by the Board of Referees should be completely revised by a judicial 
tribunal strengthened by the inclusion of men accustomed to the realities 
of business fmance, and not to conceptions of it gathered by listening 
to evidence. An exammation of the percentages given by the Board of 
Referees establishes the fact that the high percentages have been reserved 
for minmg industries outside the United Kingdom. Manufacturing 
industries at home have had but little consideration. For example, 6 per 
cent. for hosiery seems quite absurd. There can be no inducement to 
set up a new hosiery business on that basis, and the rate is therefore 
tantamount to protection of old-fashioned undertakings, and that at a 
time when there is no foreign competition. This dulness of perception 
undoubtedly intensifies the profiteering evil. 

The probability is that those who know have not the time to serve 
on these nominated Boards, and those who have the time don’t know. 


k * : ™ 


A Levy on “ Profiteers ”’ 


From the Chairman’s address to the shareholders of the Lake View 
and Oroya Exploration (Limited), we extract the following paragraph— 


With the foreign debts wiped out, we could turn our attention to the internal 
loans, and then the first thing to do with all this colossal debt of ours should be 


on ‘lst March this year, to this effect—that the Treasury should obtain from 
Somerset House the recard of the people who were paying tax on a larger income 
Ba ea ee ee eee ony ee 
make a*profit out of the war, at once ah e a levy, not of 40 per cant. or 


All honour to Mr. Ridsdale, for this was no measure directed at the heads of the 
little dogs of commerce, the miserable little trader with his pound of tea, but went 
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incurred by directors in resisting a claim, whether successful or unsuc- 
cessful—always a considerable item—nor does it appear whether the 
policy would cover claims of which the period of incubation may have 
been -previous to the taking out of the policy. 

The idea is a good one, and we hope to have an opportunity of 
examjning one of the Company‘s policies before our next issue, and so 
to be able to give our readers our views as to the extent of the protection 
offered. 

The Governing Committee of the Society consists of The Hon. 
Stafford A. Northcote, Messrs. Walter Bartlett, Alford Murray Clark, 
Henry James Hardy and Lieut. G. Statham. The Solicitors are Messrs. 
Ashurst, Morris, Crisp & Co.,.the Secretary is Mr. William Baker, and . 
the Offices are at 13 St. Helen’s Place, London, E.C.3. l 


* ™ * 


Excess Profits Duty in -Relation to Capital 


The following is an extract from the statement made by the Chair- 
man of Erinoid Limited at the Annual General Meeting of the shareholders 
of the Company held on 4th November last— 


A comparison of the figures with those of last year suggests that the business 

has had a set-back. 

` Asa matter of fact, we have had an artificial set-back owing to the combination 
during the greater part of the year of an 80 per cent. Excess Profits Duty with a 
Statutory Percentage of 7} cent. as a pre-war standard. On this footing, if 
we-had continued to the business or even made the same profits as last 
year we should only have saddled ourselves with a crushing cash liability for duty. 
The equivalent profits representing the duty would have been locked up in necessary 
capital outlays and in working capital to the increase in stocks, book debts 
and stores which goes with an increasing business. 

By the decision of the Board of Referees, we were in-fact placed in the para- 
doxical position that the greater our success, the greater our cash liability. We 
should have been forced to borrow for the purpose of paying taxes and so precluded 
from borrowing to finance the increase of business. is not a Hon into 
which any business man with foresight will allow himself to be driven. It is nota 
question of dividends, but a vital question of financial stability. 

- This is an aspect of the question which the Inland Revenue and the Board of 
Referees ignore. They draw no distinction between a cash across the counter 
tea house and a new progressive manufacturing industry. 

As a result, they have cramped new enterprises and in doing so have probably 
lost more in Income Tax than they have gained in duty. 

As matters stand at present the duty is, we are told, not to be renewed, and if 
that is so it will not affect us this year. In view of the agitation for a continuance 
of the duty, I should like to make it quite clear how much this pantie as a new 
industry has suffered fram the failure to administer this tax in an equitable manner. 

Our posttion when we met last year was this: We were (and still are) the only 
Company in the world to manufacture and ly Erincid. We had an un - 
leled opportunity to expand gur export trade an pete eae A E 
held by Germany. ‘The one requisite was ample ca i For this reason, out of 
profits amounting to £66,000 we had only divided £25,000 in dividends. The rest 
was retained as wor capital, and we were also raising more share capital. 
This unique opportunity was destroyed in a day by the Board of Referees. The 
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credit the seller and debit “ Copper Account.” When it sells copper it 
will debit the purchaser and credit “Copper Account.” That is the 
meaning of double entry. Let us hope'the Ministry also posts the 
quantities bought and sold to Copper Account, so as to be able to agree 
the stock of copper on hand. 

We agree that double entry was very necessary. One wonders 
whether even the necessary “single entry’? was always made in the 
early days of the Ministry. 


* * 4 


Women as Accountants 


At a special General Meeting of the Institute of Accountants and 
Actuaries in Glasgow,-held on 15th October last, the following Resolution 
was submitted— 


The Institute authorises the Council to take steps to have the Constitution 
altered or amended so as to permit of women being admitted as Members of the 
Institute. 


The voting on the Resolution was as follows— 


For the Resolution . f ' . 300 
Against the Resolution. . IBI 


A three-fourths majority of those voting being necessary to carry the 
Resolution it was declared “ not carried.” Given good leadership there 
is no reason why women should not form an association of their own, 
and this may be the ultimate solution, if the masculine minority remain 
obdurate. i 

* * + 


Indemnity for Directors 


The Directors’ Indemnity Insurance, Society, Limited, has issued a 
circular which is calculated to make directors thoughtful, for the opening 
paragraph reads as follows— 


Your attention is drawn to this Society which has been specially formed to 
provide insurance to Directors of Companies against a risk which is continually 
run by them in the ordinary course of their duties. To those with Company 
experience it is well known that a Director. may perform in perfect good faith, 
and even when acting under the highest legal advice, an act which despite the 
usual indemnity clausa in tho Articles may subsequently be held to be illegal and 
‘a financial liability thereby become incurred. 


It is, however, reassuring to find that the Society is prepared to cover 
the liability up to £500 for a nominal annual premium of £1 5s. per 
director per company, special rates being required for larger cover. 
‘Moreover,.it is naively suggested that the premium should be paid by 
the company concerned, a suggestion to which no director is likely to 
object. It does not appear whether the insurance would cover the costs 
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Profiteering Controller 


T President of the Board of Trade has appointed Mr. W. J. Hands, 
O.B.E., to be Controller of the Profiteering Act Department. All 
communications in connection with the administration of the Act should 
be addressed to the Controller, Profiteering Act Department, 1 Queen 
Anne’s Gate-buildings, Westminster, S.W.1. (Telegraphic Address : 
Profactdep, Vic, London.) 
Traders are already saying “ Hands off” business enterprise. 


k * * 


A Quaint Conception of Double Entry 


We extract the following from “ Londoner’s Diary ” in the Evening 
Standard— - 

It is interesting to recall, in view of the constant references to the financial 
side of the Ministry of Munitions, that for the first two years of its existence its 
accounts were kept by the single entry system of book-keeping. 

This was all very well for the Civil Service when Government d ents. 
were merely buyers. But the Ministry of Munitions became a large seller as well 
as a buyer. For instance, it sold copper to contractors to make shells. 

uently things got into a confused tangle until the double entry came in, 
and not only had current items to be entered, but all the accounts had to be gone 
over from the beginning of the Ministry two years before and entered up in double 


we iake bold to express th opinion that lng aftar all tho other temporary wa 
departments have passed away completely accountants will be ept busy 
straightening out the finances of muniti 
Accountants will no doubt appreciate the opinion expressed in the 
last paragraph, but let us assure “ Londoner ” that double entry does 
not arise out of “ double-dealing,” nor is it, as some imperfectly trained 
book-keepers think, the posting of cash received to a Ledger Account 
to square off sales. When the Ministry buys copper, it will no doubt 
1 
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Parliament has wooed him, but unsuccessfully, since he was joint idate 
for Oldham with Winston Churchill (then a Unionist) and only missed 
victory by a handful of votes. If he is impressed by a man’s utterances 
or writings, he asks him to dinner (no matter how bizarre or how explo- 
sive his creed may be), so that he may subject the human phenomenon 
to more intimate scrutiny. Misfortune makes a man acquainted with 
strange bed-fellows, and this habit of dinner-table investigation brings 
Crisp into contact with people whose intimacy he would never be credited 
with cultivating, at all events, by those who know only the City side 
of him. But what is the result? To the typical head of a fmancial 
group the problems of a foreign loan are only three: (1) can it be suc- 
cessfully issued, (2) at what price, and (3) on what other terms. Into 
Crisp’s cogitations upon such a transaction these elements would mevit- 
ably enter, since they are inseparable factors of the “deal”: but he, 
gifted with the vision that searches the wider horizon, would also visualise 
the sociological effects of the loan, its furtherance of British interests, 
the likelihood of the money being spent on British labour and com- 
modities, and half-a-dozen other considerations which would just barely 
impinge upon the purview of a narrower vision. The proverbial (and 
perhaps a trifle overworked) visitor from another planet would never 
successtully ‘ place ” Selfridge and Crisp, if his sole knowledge of them 
were derived from dinner-table and smoke-room intercourse. Selfridge 
he would conclude to be a man of learned leisure, equipped with vast 
resources of artistic and philosophic lore. Crisp he would class as an 
experienced and shrewd observer of the kaleidoscopic panorama of human 
life, though the specialised knowledge of finance might not obtrude itself 
unless the subject of discussion were of the financial order. But about 
Holden there would have been no mistake. As banker, and as banker 
only, would he have been classified. Deflect the conversation as often 
as you like, he would steer it back to that. 


A Secret Reserve 
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-controlled by the six great Powers—then including England, France and 

Germany. Suddenly the rumour was circulated that China was likely 
to float a loan without the official cognisance of the Consortium, and 
that the London issuing house proposed to act in complete independence 
of the Foreign Office. Such a scheme, as the awestruck City said, 
marked the advent of a seventh Power into an arena formerly occupied 
by the six: and the seventh was no other than the man who had the 
unspeakable temerity to defy so vast an aggregation of financial influence. 
Well, right or wrong, the thing was done. With the unflinching and 
indomitable courage which is bis dominant characteristic, Charles Birch 
Crisp faced the opposition and the menace—perhaps the only man who 
dared to do it—and carried the transaction through. There may have 
‘been those who doubted his discretion. But there were none who 
doubted his daring, and few who did not envy bis possession of the sang- 
froid, the self-reliance, the fixity of purpose, which could confront, 
perhaps, the most influential array of financial force that ever gathered 
im the path of a loan-issue. What manner of man is Crisp ? The 
question is the more timely because, at the moment of writing, he seems 
likely to have the handling of the £6,000,000 Finnish Loan, which looks 
like being the first foreign loan-issue to appear on the London market 
after the close of the war. 


The Strenuous Life 


I have been fetched out of bed at 7 a.m. on a summer’s morning by 
this Seventh Power, and cozened into a long bicycle ride so as to whet 
my appetite for breakfast. That meal over, I have been kept bard at 
tennis until the welcome lunch bell sounded. I have returned to the 
tennis lawn till tea, and again till the first dimner-gong at 7.45. With 
its first sound Crisp would vanish, with a bound, from the tennis lawn, 
hot with the long day’s play. At 8 o’clock he would appear at the head 
of the table, in immaculate evening dress, having crammed a bath (as 
well as the change of apparel) into the intervening fifteen minutes. Of 
course, everything was laid out ready for him. It was a case of organisa- 
tion. But none the less the day’s experiences were a good example of 
the water-tight compartment system in the development of personality. 
The day was devoted to tennis—and in those days Crisp played a hard, 
fast game, as seriously and strenuously as if the destinies of an empire 
depended upon the score. Tennis over, there is an instant transforma- 
tion of the prepossessions into the task of preparation for dinner: and 
when that essential interlude had come to a conclusion, the stockbroker 
was ready to talk philosophy, sociology, and anything but finance. In 
the City he is all finance: at home, anything else you like, but not 
that. Each compartment is water-tight; yet each supplies irrigation 
to the other. He reads, he thinks, on every topic of the hour. 
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accents, as for. all others occupied with the same theme. He kept him- 
self aw fast with all: and simultaneously bore upon truly Atlantean 
shoulders the management of the biggest bank in the world—an institu- 
tion whose control, instanter upon his death, went into commission, 
because, now he is gone, there remains no single pilot capable of steering 
so huge a ship. 
The Gamaliel of Finance 

My intimacy with Holden was initiated by an act of business chivalry, 
or deference, which there is no harm in recounting. When we were 
only telephone acquaintances, he one day rang me up and said he desired 
to have a heart-to-heart talk. He would come round to the Financtal 
News office if I would make an appointment. I told him I had always 
been taught that it was the duty of the younger man to wait upon his 
seniors, and not vice versd. If he would fix the time, I should be hon- 
oured to keep the appointment. The pleasant consequence was that 
on the next day a certain room at the London City and Midland Bank 
was occupied by Holden, myself, and a spring chicken, the trio being 
reduced to a couple as the proceedings advanced. From that time 
onwards he was to me the Gamaliel of Finance. We only differed over 
the desirability of a British issue of premium bonds. I favoured it, 
but ‘he set his face like a flint the other way. Right up to the end of last 
year, when, at his special request, I dined alone with him, his splendid 
Intellect retained its supremacy and versatility, though physically he 
was failing fast. All through that evening (never to be forgotten till 
the mexorable summons falls upon my own ear) we talked of bis struggles, 
hopes, methods, successes, and ideals; but all were concentrated upon 
the one absorbing passion of his life—banking, 


W ater-Tight Compartment System 

Thus, pursuing our thesis of personality as an asset in the business 
man’s balance sheet, we have seen Selfridge managing a great depart- 
mental store and simultaneously cultivating -a multiplicity of varied 
interests, the majority of which never swam into the intellectual ken of 
the business men of the older era. In contrast with him we have looked 
at Holden as an example of personality developed by purely exclusive 
specialisation, his mind steeped in the one science which was his life- 
passion. Between the two modes there lies a third, by means of which 
the life is split, so to speak, into a couple of water-tight compartments, 
one of which is fitted up for business while the other is devoted to recrea- 
tion. A personal instance, portrayed from the life, may well round off 
these discursive notes upon the utilisation of personality as a business 
asset. Just on the eve of the war there was a great commotion about 
the sudden irruption of a new figure into the charmed -circle of Chinese 
finance. Up to that time it had been the strict preserve of a Consortium 
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“ There is an emolusive specialisation, which absorbs itself entirely in one aim, creating 
réelacation by thrusting its probe into the vertest crannies and interstices of the study.” 


Table Talk on Business Topics 


By Ds. ELLS PowsHn, Bditor of “ The Financial News" 





Concentrated Specialisation 
Eo the reader will conjecture, the writer of these paragraphs - 
is no apostle of specialisation. Well, there are different kinds of speci- 
alisation. There is, for example, an exclusive specialisation, which absorbs 
itself entirely in one aim, creating relaxation by thrusting its probe into 
the veriest crannies and interstices of the study. To a mind thus com- 
stituted, the elemental nucleus is the given business pursuit, the main- 
road along which the pre-occupations run, while the by-ways are what 
Sam Weller would have called the “trimmings.” This was the intel 
lectual scheme of the late Sir Edward Holden, the creator of the London 
Joint City and Midland Bank, and the most accomplished banker of our 
generation. Some sketch of his modes of action may the more appro- 
priately follow the elucidation of the Selfridge ideals, because the two ~ 
men were cordial admirers of each other, and the last time I saw Self- 
ridge was among the throng which gathered at St. Michael’s, Cornhill, 
to honour Holden’s name and memory. Holden, like Selfridge, was 
more tempted by the game than by the prize. To him the game was 
the creation of the biggest bank in the world, and he won it. While 
he played it he sought occasional diversion not in different fields of 
achievement, but in exploring the minutest recesses and by-ways of 
banking itself. 
All-Embracing Vigilance 
He was not satisfied to be the controlling head, leaving departmental 
minuteness to other hands and brains. He must know, and he did 
know, the innermost recesses, the most intimate inflaences, methods 
and processes, of every separate factor in the mighty organisation which 
makes up a modern bank. He could, at a moment’s notice, have taken 
the place of any of the thousands of his staff. There was nothing they 
could teach him about his own or any other institution. When he asked 
Arthur Kitson, the apostle of the newer banking, to dinner, his guest 
came with the intention of elucidating his own theories across the table 
and over the coffee. The events of the evening took a different course. 
Holden appeared with a huge pile of scrap books. “ I have bere,” said 
he to Kitson, “all that you have said-and written for the last ten years. 
One of us is right and the other is wrong. Let us settle down to thrash 
it out.” Thrash they did till the small hours, and Kitson is persuaded 
that if he had been willing to sit out the night, the veteran banker would 
never have gone to bed at all. Yet Kitson’s was but ome voice cryimg 
in the wilderness of banking reform. But Holden had an ear for its 
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(Foot-candles). 
In ea, storerooma, on stairs and E ee aera ata 
is only required in the gemeral interests of safety and convenience 025 
be h work, not mvolving close inspection, but only the 
a af talnticely large objects 0:5-1 
For rough manufactunng operations, mich a ameimly of material 
and bench work, etc. . 2-3 
Fine manufacturing operations : 3-5 
Very fine work (such as engraving, very accurate metal work, of 
work on dark materials, etc.) ; 5-10 


General Lighting and Local Lighting 


The aim of the expert is to provide such illumination in the most 
economical manner, taking full advantage of the latest types of fittings, 
and choosing the correct positions for them, so that the illumination 
may be evenly distributed. In doing so he has a choice between 
“ general lighting,” in which the light is evenly distributed throughout 
the room, or “local lighting,” in which lights are located in the best 
positions for indiyidual machines. Generally speaking, the tendency 
now is to aim at general lighting, the lamps being placed overhead, 
well out of the range of vision of workers so as to leave the entire room 
free for inspection. One advantage of this form of lighting is that it 
largely permits re-arrangement of tables or machinery without its being 
necessary to alter the positions of lamps. Other questions that arise 
include the choice of a few powerful lamps, placed a fairly great distance 
apart, or of a larger number spaced at closer intervals. Here, again, 
local conditions will influence the decision. By using high candle-power 
lamps we gain greater efficiency, and the installation costs may be less, 
but it is a drawback to concentrate the light unduly as the extinction 
of one lamp may then plunge a part of the room in darkness. Again, 
the lighting expert has a choice between different forms of lighting, e.g., 
between ‘“‘half-watt ” (gas-filled) and ordinary metal filament electric 
lamps, or between low and high-pressure gas lighting. Occasions arise 
when, in addition to the general lighting, the work requires some form 
of supplementary light which can be placed very near to the material. 

A special case of this kind was presented during the war by shell-inspec- 
tion, which necessitated inserting a small lamp, mounted on a long 
handle, into the hollow cavity of the shell. 

Above all it must be understood that no factory can be lighted entirely on 
general principles, and that in every case it is necessary to understand not 
only the principles of illumination, but also the nature of the processes 
carried on in the factory in order to insure that the lighting is properly 
adapted to the work. Good lighting is not a luxury but an absolute 
necessity, in order to insure efficient working and increased production. 
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different kinds of work has been measured in foot-candles' in many 
workshops, and thus a good idea has been gained of the amount of 
illumination necessary for various processes. At the same time other 
matters, just as important as the provision of sufficient illumination, 
have been studied, for example, the best positions for lamps, proper 
methods of shading, etc. 

The Departmental Committee on Lighting of Factories and Work- 
shops, appointed in this country, proceeded with its work im spite of 
the war and issued a most valuable and comprehensive interim report 
in 1915.* Readers may be referred for details to this report, which 
summarises the results of over 4,000 measurements in 57 factories. 

The Committee recommended that there should be statutory provision 
requiring adequate and suitable lighting in every part of a factory or 
workshop, and fully confirmed the views held by experts as to the 
importance of good lighting in the interests of health, safety and efficient 
work. 

The requirements of proper lighting were stated generally as follows— 

(a) Sufficient illumination over the area of work. 

(b) Reasonable constancy of illumination over the area of work. 

(c) The placing or shading of lamps so that the light from them 
does not fall directly on the eyes of workers when engaged on their 
work, nor when they are looking horizontally across the workroom. 

(d) The placing of lights so as to avoid the casting of inconvenient 
extraneous shadows on the work. 

These four rules embrace the fundamental principles of good lighting. 
Special importance should be attached to (c) as glare from unshaded 
filaments or mantles in the direct range of vision dazzles the eyes, 
causing eyestrain and also increasing the industrial fatigue arising from 
the effort to carry on work in a factory. 

Since the issue of the above report the question of industrial lighting 
has been actively taken up in America, and there are now five States 
(New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and Oregon) which 
possess definite codes of industrial lighting. In these codes desirable 
conditions of illumination are specified in detail, and special measures 
have been taken to educate inspectors on these matters. The codes 
have been willingly accepted by manufacturers and workers who recognise 
that their requirements are to their common advantage. 


Intensities of Illumination 
The following table summarises intensities of illumination for various 
purposes, and may be taken as a rough guide to good practice, though 
1 A foot-candle is the illumination derived from a source of one candle-power at a 


distance of one foot. 
2 Blue Book (Cd. 8000), VoL I, Report and ; Vol II, Evidence, issued 
by His Majesty’s Stationery Office, and available any bookseller. 
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Efect on Safety and Health 

Economically, therefore, proper industrial’ lighting is well worth 
while. But in any case, in the interests of safety and health, a factory 
Should always be well illuminated. In workshops where the daylight 
or artificial lighting is insufficient, the health of operators suffers, and 
they work less cheerfully than when the illumination is ample. Further- 
more, the risk of accidents in a badly-lighted shop is much increased. 
Many forms of accidents arise through persons being unable to dis- 
tinguish clearly their surroundings. Thus a worker may fail to keep 
clear of revolving machinery, or may stumble over unseen projections 
on the floor, or may stumble and fall because he cannot be sure of his 
footing. This latter class of accidents—“ persons falling ’’—was exhaus- 
tively studied by the Home Office Departmental Committee referred to 
above. The accident rate was found to vary with the months of the 
year, being greatest in the dark winter months when artificial hight is 
chiefly used. Generally speaking, the accident rate was almost invari- 
ably greater by artificial light than by daylight (in some industries as 
much as 100 per cent. greater), thus indicating clearly that the artificial 
lighting was an influential factor, and required improvement. Thus the 
claim for good lighting in the interests of humanity, besides on economic 
grounds, is clearly justified, but it will be observed that the question of 
accidents has also its economic side. Besides being the obvious duty 
of factory owners to guard employees against accidents, it pays them 
to do so; for the direct loss involved in compensation claims, and the 
Indirect loss arising from factory disorganisation following an accident, 
far outweigh the cost of good lighting. 


Principles Governing Factory Lighting 

Let us next proceed to consider some of the chief principles governing 
lighting in factories and workshops. As a preliminary to this question 
it may be interesting to recall some of the steps taken during recent 
> years towards the framing of definite recommendations on industrial 
lighting. Through the efforts of the INuminating Engineering Societies, 
in this country and in the United States, a great deal of valuable data 
have been collected during the last ten years. . Progress has been greatly 
assisted by the development of simple apparatus for measuring ilumina- 
tion. From the workers’ standpoint the chief thing to insure is not so 
much the use of lamps of a certain candle-power in a room, but the pro- 
vision of sufficient illumination at the place where his work is done, 4.., 
on the bench or table or machine. As there are commonly a large 
number of workers side by side it is convenient to aim at the provision 
of suitable illumination throughout the room at this level (known as 
“the working plane”). Accordingly the existing illumination for 
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by Prof. C. E. Clewell in the United States, for a machine shop. In 
this case the cost of lighting actually proved to be less than $ per cent. 
of the total cost of production. In other cases where less expensive 
labour is used, the proportion might be somewhat mo but it is 
invariably small 

On the other hand, the advantages of good lighting are very great, 
and far outweigh this relatively small expenditure. It can easily be 
understood how a skilled worker is hampered if the light on his work 
is insufficient, or the lamp imperfectly shaded or badly placed. In very 
accurate work, involving measurement to less than one-thousandth of 
an inch, one can easily understand that difficulty in I 
details may lead both to slower execution and to possible mistakes and 
spoilage of work. Again, in a poorly-lighted workshop untidiness is 
common. Supervision of work is rendered difficult and machinery is 
not properly cared for, just because it cannot be clearly seen. The 
efficiency of runnimg is reduced and the neglect arising from the poor 
lighting may pave the way for a breakdown, the consequences of which 
would be economically far more important than the cost of lighting 
which would have prevented it. 


Effect on Output 


Those who have had experience of factory lighting will be able to 
recall many cases in which better results have been obtamed when the 
lighting was improved. It is common knowledge that when the lighting 
of one section of a factory is improved operators in other departments 
immediately demand a similar improvement ; also that once the better 
conditions are experienced neither workers nor men ever desire to return 
to the old inefficient system of lighting. Many instances can also be 
quoted in which a detailed study of production has revealed great 
advances, as regards both output and quality of work, following the 
introduction of better lighting. The pomt is keenly appreciated by 
piece-workers whose remuneration depends directly on their production, 
and it has been stated that in the North of England there is a marked 
tendency (other conditions bemg equal) for workers to migrate to the 
better-lighted mills. In giving evidence before the Departmental (Home 
Office) Committee on Factory Lighting in Factories and Workshops, 
appointed in this country in 1913, one witness stated that the earnings 
of workers in one factory increased over 11 per cent. when the lighting 
was improved. In Chicago recent detailed tests showed that an advance 
in illumination led to an increase m production in various departments 
of 8 to 27 per cent., and that, generally speaking, an advance in the 
cost of lighting of 5 per cent. of the wages bill would lead to an increased 
production of quite 15 per cent. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF BAD LIGHU.NG IN A SPINNING MILL AND 
HOW IT WAS CORRECTED 
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wilh í rdin trt CHUM Ili / iron shad Se QTE US d. In the Ney ope photo- 
graph, si r 1) watt eloe' rie lamp wilh gies / i lei TOUTA ii ‘yo iy pide ji 
improve l dlunmrination. Nol Onl iw lhere a savi jo! SO walts bul the 


illumination lights fhe boltom of the loom and obriates thu necessuy of 

hring ing ad men lhe butti jt of lights whe never a thre ad hreaks aus had to 

be done with the old lighting). Note the absence of irritating glare in 
the lower picture. 


———— — 





Showing effect of overhead lighting. The lamps are covered by reflectors. 
and a clear view throughout the shop is afforded. Diffusion of light 
is greatly aided by the light surroundings. 





Workshop lighted hy iicandesce nt gas ‘low pressure), showing COM- 
bination of central general lighting with local lights over the benches. 








“ Unless something is done—and dons at oncs—English manufacturers are going to 
be Ait very hard indeed.” 





The New Transport Bill and its Uses 


By GEO. B. LissexDsn 


F°? many years past the traders of this country have complained 
very bitterly of the burden of high railway rates, and now they are 
told that a 50 per cent. increase in these charges is anticipated. This 
means that unless something is done—and done at once—English manu- 
facturers are going to be hit very hard indeed, for actually, of course, 
they will have to pay the increase on each and all of their raw materials 
which go towards the manufacture of the final product, as well as on 
the finished article itself—in all perhaps 200 per cent! What, then, is 
to be done? Why, make use of the machinery provided by the new 
Transport Bill for the adjustment of those grievances—in regard to rates 
and charges and classification matters generally—in respect of which 
those aforesaid loud complaints have been made. 


The New Machinery for Settling Disputes 

The Bill in question—*“‘ The Ministry of Transport Act, 1919,” as it 
is now called—by Section 21 (Subsections (1), (2) and (3) provides as 
folows— 

(1) For the purpose of giving advice and assistance to the Minister with respect 


tolls, sage and other charges or a committee shall be appointed 
five , one being a person of experience in the law (who shall 
bo Chaima a ted by the Lord Chancellor, two being tatives of the 


and PERET interests nominated by the Board of Trade, after consul- 


interests nominated by the Minister, one being a esentative of labour interests 
nominated by the Minister of Labour, str Sonmfation with th Paramestary 
Committee of the Trades Union Congress and-other interests concerned, 
with, if deemed advisable, one additional member who may at the discretion of 
ee A 

(2) Before directing any revision of any rates, fares, tolls, dues, or other charges, 
or of any special services, the Minister shall refer the matter to the committee for 
their advice, and they shall report thereon to him, and, where such revision is far 
the purpose of an increase in the net revenue of any undertakings which the 
Minister determines to be necessary, the committee also advise as to the best 
ESE rel ca eg eg hacen alee Pr eed reer a 
regard to ee 
posed to be adopted. Before prescribing the limits of rates, tolls, or charges in 
connection with a new transport service established under Section 9 of this Act, 


(8) The Committee, before g or advising on any matters referred to 
them under this section, shall, unless in their discretion they consider tt unneces- 
sary or undesirable to do so, give such public notice as they think best adapted 
for informing persons affected of the date when and the place where they will 
inquire into the matter, and any persons affected may make representations to 
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the Committee, and, unless in their discretion the Committee consider it unneces- 
sary, shall be heard at such inquiry, and, if the Committees in their discretion 
think fit, the whole or any part of the proceedings at such inquiry may be open 
to the pubic. : a l : 

It will be seen that the foregoing provides the aggrieved trader with 
-the means for settling those disputes with the railway companies which 
have been the subject of so much unavailing argument. 


Matters Awaiting Adjustment 

There is, for instance, the revision of the Railway Classification— 
which is long overdue. As everyone knows, this publication is the out- 
come of the passing of the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888 (Section 
24—which decreed that a revised schedule of rates and charges should 
be submitted to Parliament for its approval and adoption)—but things 
have so altered since then—+.¢., the years 1891 and 1892 which saw the 
passing of the Railway (Rates and Charges) Order Confirmation Acts— 
that the Parliamentary Classification is totally unsuited to modern 
‘business ; as is also (in fact far more so) the “ working ” classification, 
+.6., the one actually in use and to which reference will now be made. - 

Thus, tea is provided for in Class 8 and so are tacks; clock dials are 
classified in Class 3, clocks (turret and church) in Class 4, but clock 
cases are chargeable at Class 5; empty biscuit tins are chargeable at 
Class 3, but when full a lower rate is applicable—t.¢., Class 2 ; similarly, 
empty glass moulds are charged for at Class 3, but when filled with goods 
(food)—fish, fruit or preserves—a lower rate—+.¢., Class 2—is applied ; 
undamageable and comparatively inexpensive things like corks and 
‘bungs are classified in Class 4, but valuable articles like cotton, copper 
wire, electric cable, and iron and steel safes are chargeable at a much 
= lower class—4.¢,, Class 2; optical and surgical instruments are to be 
found in Class 5, and so are nutmegs and spices—and yet it is said that 
the rule is to charge “‘ what the traffic will bear ” | 

Indeed, some industries and businesses—forestry, to name one—have 
beer crippled because of this difficulty over the question of rates and 
charges. Monumental masons and sculptors, too, have a legitimate 
grievance in this respect, for although the following entry appears in 
the general railway classification— 
eee ar dreased in blocks or slabs exceeding 2 in. in thickness 


yet a granite tombstone will be charged two classes higher, that is, 
Class 3, and if it bears a monumental figure—which is just as much a 
part of the tombstone as the capping, die or base which it stands upon— 
Class 5 will be applied as though it were statuary! In other words, if 
a consignment of granite be destined for a church or chapel it is charged 
at Class 1, but if its destination be the burial ground it is charged. at 
etther Class 3 or Class 5. 
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And so one might go on page after page, but the foregoing justifies 
the statement that plenty of work awaits the members of the Advisory 
Committee (appomted under the new Transport Act) whose names, 
curiously enough, are published just as this article is being written and 
are given hereunder— 

Mr. GorEe-Brown, K.C., Chairman ; 

Mr. LIONEL A. Martin (trade), nominated by the Board of Trade, Chairman 

Committee ; 


of the Transportation 


Mr. W. W. Berry (agricultural), , nominated by the Board of Trade, Chairman 
of Kent Chambers of Agri 


Mr. W. J. Davis (labour), F cina = by die a eb tabaar Secretary of 
the National Society of Brassworkers and Metal Mechanics ; 


Mr. W. A. Jepson (transportation), nominated by the Minister of Transport, 
assistant to General Manager, London and North-Western Railway ; 

Mr. W. M. Acworts, a director of the Underground Electric Railway, is an 
additional member for the question of the immediate increase of rates, 
nominated by the Minister of Transport. 


Traders must be Up and Doing 


True it is that these gentlemen are not instructed—as the Board of 
Trade, by the Act of 1888, was mstructed—im definite and precise terms 
to revise the railway classification and remove the existing anomalies 
in railway charges, but if the language of Section 21 of the Transport 
Act—already quoted in full—does not mean that, it has no useful mean- 
ing. There is not much doubt, however, that the whole question of 
railway rates and charges will be gone mto very thoroughly in the near 
future, and the traders of this country will be well advised in the mean- 
time to prepare their individual statements of claims for presentation to 
the committee directly it commences its sittings—the date of which will 
be publicly notified. 

It is, of course, now a matter of common knowledge that the Minister 
of Transport has been appointed—to use the words of the Act—“ for 
the purpose of improving the means of, and the facilities for, locomotion 
and transport,” without restriction to any particular kmd—please note. 
And Section 22 (Subsections 1 and 2) provides as follows— 

(1) For the purpose of giving advice and assistance to the Minister with respect 
to and for safeguarding any interest affected by the exercise of the powers and 
the performance of his duties under this Act in relation to roads, bridges and vehicles 


and traffic thereon, a committee (hereinafter referred to as the Roads Committee) 
shall be appointed. 


(2) The Roads Committee shall consist of not less than eleven members, of 
whom five shall be representative of high authorities, appointed after con- 
sultation with such authorities, dele aF regen gran oo e aD 
horse and mechanical road traffic, appointed after consultation with the interests 
concerned, and one shall be a representative of labour appointed after consultation 


with the interests concerned. 
The result of this will be that in due course a second committee will 


be appointed to consider the road transport problems—and they are by 
no means few or insignificant. 
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Section 23 decrees that— 


(1) For the purpose of giving advice and assistance to the Minister in con- 
nection with the exercise and performance of his powers and duties, the Minister 
shall set up a panel of experts, and of impartial persons of wide commercial and 
trading experience, appointed from nominees, after consultation with the vari 
und and interests concerned, of the various classes of und 
affected by this Act, and of labour, trading interests, local authorities, and such 
other interests as he may deem desirable: ~- 


It will thus be seen that the Ministry of Transport Act, 1919, is one 
of the most important measures that has been placed on the Statute 
Book for many a long day, and provides the means whereby a deal of 
lasting good can be done. - À 


Cai 


Packing Goods for Export 


T is a wrong way as there is a right way of doing most things. 
The packing of goods for export is one of these. A good deal that 
will be useful for exporters generally may be learnt from some remarks 
recently made by the Acting British Consul-General at Valparaiso on ` 
the packing of goods for export to the Chilean market. Al cases, bales, 
and so forth should have stencilled on them in black lettering the port of 
destination and the net and gross weights in kilos. The letters should 
be at least two inches high, and should be the only marks on the tops 
of cases. When the goods are assorted, facility and economy in clear- 
ance through Customs will be best secured by stating the weight of each 
kind of goods separately. As regards the packing, foreign competing 
exporters can give us many points. They study economy in weight and 
space, and show more care in the way they make up their consignments 
for transport. Their losses, in consequence, are insignificant, while ours 
are often most serious. It is important in all cases to gain an accurate 
knowledge of the import tariff of different countries. In Chile, for 
instance, shovels, when imported complete, pay no duty, but the metal 
bases and wooden handles, if imported separately, each pay duty. It is 
said that they are more easily handled and less liable to breakage if made 
up separately, but, on the other hand, more care in packing would enable 
them to be sent whole, and there would be the gain of exemption from 


duty. 








“ Office mental workers should be taught the valus of the work they undertake, and be 
shown that the position they occupy in the scheme of things is vital.” 





Organisation ind. Administration for 
Commercial Offices 


By E. T. 0. Jonas 


General Functions | 

| Sha too frequently it is found that an: Ses: personnel is relegated 
to the background and occupies an inferior position m the general 

scheme of industrial administration. 

One outstanding reason for this is the old belief that office work is 
“ unproductive ’ and therefore to be regarded as of no importance. 

More advanced administration regards the office function as a “‘ nerve 
centre,” which may be compared to the nervous system between the 
brain and muscular fibres, the chief admimistration and higher executives 
bemg the brain; field officers and departmental superintendents, and 
the general field force, being the muscular fibres. 

In fulfillmg this function of a “‘ nerve centre °? the chief duty of the 
office staff will be, collecting and dealing with records and applying to 
everyday matters of routine, established principles which are part of 
the general scheme of the industry concerned, so that the chief adminis- 
trators, and shop and field officers, can give and receive directions, of 
which a record can always be produced if required. 

A system of accounts will have to be kept for compilmg records of 
value, and indications of the industrial prosperity of the organisation. 

Further records—for example: correspondence, interviews, contracts 
of sale and purchase, contracts for extensions of buildings, plant, etc.— 
will show the connections between the concern and external concerns. 


Personnel 


Takmg a broad average it is safe to assume that for every 25 to 30 
persons in the field force, one will be required in the office force. 

These should be chosen mainly for tact, accuracy and patience, 
combined with sufficient ability to form a general comprehension of the 
office routine as a whole, while at the same time possessing the ability 
to concentrate upon minar details. An intelligent grasp of detail work 
is most essential to a successful office system. 

Lack of attention to duties on the part of those engaged in office 
labour, results in great losses In both time and money. It is realised 
that office labour is for the most part monotonous in character, and 
unfortunately does not possess the same absorbing qualities as many 
kinds of field and technical work. 
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Much of this inattention is involuntary and is the result of distraction; 
it therefore follows that a special effort should be made to ensure that 
Various distracting influences are made as unobtrusive as possible. 
Useless noises, moving objects, needless interruptions, bad lighting 
arrangements, all help to take attention from the work m hand. 

Office mental workers should be taught the value of work they 
undertake, and shown that the position they occupy in the scheme of 
things is vital, in that office work, records and statistics, control shop 
and field forces, and fmd by various means what is good and what is 
bad in the works administration and organisation. It is obvious that 
an interest in the work performed, plus a knowledge of its significance, 
will induce attention on the part of workers who but for such perceptions 
would take little or no interest in their duties. 

Much can be done to take away the drudgery of office work by the 
employment of automatic machines, similar to those m use for calculating, 
stamping forms, and addressing envelopes, rubber stamps, letter-presses, 
etc., which should be employed wherever possible. 


Office Construction 


The size of an office will depend upon the number of people employed 
therein, and can thus be determined by ascertaming the amount of 
floor space required per individual, including office furniture. For this 
purpose an average of 12 to 15 sq. ft. per clerk can be regarded as a 
good standard. This will allow an ample margin for freedom of move- 
ment, and furthermore, will ensure that the department will not become 
stuffy through imadequate air space, which should be not less than 
1,000 cu. ft. of fresh air per hour. 

The chief subdivisions will naw have to be considered and located. 

The usual departments are— 


Filing Department, 
Waiting Room, for visitors. 

In an arrangement of the above departments first consideration must 
be given to light and general accessibility. For accessibility it will be 
a good plan to place the Filing Department in the centre, as this depart- 
ment is constantly used, but at the same time it is not essential that 
the lighting should be the best obtainable, as filmg is not usually eye- 
strainmg work. 

The Correspondence Department and Accounts Departments should 
next be considered, and if possible be placed so that as good a light is 
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obtained as possible; the use of artificial lighting to be reduced to a 
minimum. A passage between these two departments is usually 
advantageous on account of the noise of typewriters. 

Sales and Purchase Departments, if possible, should be situated in a 
well-lighted area and near the other main departments, #.6., Accounts 
and Correspondence. Private offices should be afforded natural light 
on at least one side, and should therefore be located on one side of the 
buildmg. The Waiting Room can be placed in a moderate position as 
regards light. 

A general scheme of office construction is shown below— 





Office Equipment 

Great progress has been made during the last few years in office 
equipment, the old high desk with its cumbersome ledges having all 
but disappeared. Large windows, and very often internal glass walls 
have taken the place of the old-time small wmdows which kept light 
and fresh air out. - : 

The various modern desks and cabinets, filing system, loose-leaf 
ledgers, etc., all make for efficiency and time-saving, and should be 
employed wherever possible. 

Computing machines, as already mentioned should be employed for 
all petty calculations and additions. ` 
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The office telephones, linking up offices and departments are oo 
advantageous, as they save both time and labour by dispensing with 
office errand boys, and they permit -of no misundetstandings between 
various departments, as messages, especially verbal ones, cannot be 
wrongly interpreted. Matters which perhaps would require several 
written messages to straighten out, can be settled at once on the tele- 
phone, as one is able a adjust mental attitude as the ceas are brought 
forward. ; 


Staff Efficiency 

Staff efficiency depends to a great measure upon successful adminis- 
tration. The efficiency of a staff depends mainly upon two features : 
selection and loyalty. The selection of staff calls for great care. A 
standard form for staff applications is recommended, as this allows fair 

judgment and comparison to be used between various applicants. 

Loyalty and a spirit of esprit de corps among members of a staff will 
go far to secure efficiency, and this feeling will be greatly encouraged by 
fair play on the part of the management. 

A change of duties between various members of @ staff, is-a. useful 
factor in ensuring general efficiency, and ensures a smaller disruption 
should illness affect various officials, or resignations take place. 

Wherever possible, initiative should be encouraged and rewarded, 
fresh ideas called for and given a thorough examination on their merits. 
Should an idea be impracticable, its rejection should be accomplished by 
tactful explanation showing how it is inapplicable. This kindly handlmg 
of individuals will go a long way to foster au endeavour, rather than 
damp hopes. 

Punctuality im arrival at the office should be insisted upon’ as far’ as 
possible, although it is not necessary to carry it to absurdly fine pomts. 
This particularly applies to the higher members of a stafi, as often they 
are, owing to unforeséen matters, unable to leave their duties punctually, 
and have, perhaps, necessarily to devote leisure time to business affairs. 

It is not intended that the foregomg shall cover all points in organi- 
sation and administration, but care and attention to many of the 
suggestions will result in improved conditions im an office lay. out. 
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By Anpasw Breda 
"No. 2 


(The Rule in Allhusen v. Whittell 
(L.R. 4 Eq. 295) 


TE rule in AWAusen v. Whittell relates to trust estates, and regulates 
in: certain cases the respective. rights of the life-owner and the 
remamderman. Gover, in his book on Capital and Income, says— 


According to the rule laid down in AiAusen v. Wahttiell the life-tenant of 
residuary personal estate is not entitled to any income arising from so much of 
thas elais as in required Tor yment of debts, funeral and testamentary expenses 
and immediate legacies, as a diet never becomes part of the residue, the rule being 
that such debts, legacies and are to be provided rateably out of the 

and first year’s Income of the personal estate, such part of the capital 
bemg applied for the purpose as, with the income of that part for the first year 
after the death, is cient to raise the amount required. 


In giving his judgment in the case, Lord Hatherly said— 

It is clear that the tenant for life ought not to have the income arising from 
what is wanted for the payment of debts, because that never becomes residue in 
any way whatever. 

In another case, the Judge put it clearly and simply when he said— 

The life-tenant is entitled only to the income from the true residue. 


It is obvious there is bound to be delay in realising investments for 
the purpose of paying the debts, legacies, expenses, etc. This is recog- 
nised by the law, and executors are allowed a year in which to arrange 
matters. As a result the mcome in the first year of the trust, and it 
may be even in subsequent years, is greater than the income from the 
true residue as finally ascertamed. It is this excess income, or part of 
it, which is claimed as capital by virtue of the rule. 

The meaning and effect of the rule will become clearer by considering 
how it works out im practice. It does not apply to real estate, so the 
gross personal estate and the mcome arising therefrom have to be ascer- 
tained. From these figures the average rate per cent. of Income to the 
total of the personal estate is worked out. The next step is to calculate 
the sum which, if it were invested at the date of the testator’s death 
at the average rate, would amount at the end of the first year of the 
trust to the total of the debts and legacies. The difference between the 
sum so worked out and the total debts, legacies, etc., is transferred from 
income to capital. If the average rate of income be 5 per cent., then, 
by the operation of the rule, a debt of £1,050 would be paid as to £1,000 
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out of capital and as to £50 out of income. The result is to add £50 
to the residue out of income. As a matter of fact, £1,050 invested at 
5 per cent.. would amount in a year to £1,102 10s., so that this method - 
of calculation does not add to residue the whole but only a part of the 
income which arises through the postponement of payment of the debts, 
etc., for a year. The life-owner, therefore, does get a portion of that to 
which it is said a life-owner is not entitled. To this extent the calculation 
is not quite logical except from the point of view that the debts are not 
payable for a year from the date of death. It has therefore been sug- 
gested that the proper method of calculation is to work out the income 
at the average rate on the total of the liabilities and to carry the resulting 
figure to capital. If the principle of the rule be admitted, that appears 
to be the simpler way to apply it, if one ignores the point that one year 
is allowed for payment of the debts, etc.; but, as Gover says: “There 
is often considerable difficulty in applying the rule; and im practice it 
is not always followed.” This difficulty becomes evident if you consider 
the conditions under which an exact and prompt calculation would be 


possible.’ 


Practical Difficulties 


If all the securities necessary to pay the debts were sold ex-divi- 
dend for cash at the close of one year from the date of the testator’s 
death ; if the debts were paid there and then; if the dividends from 
the investments were all receivable at the close of the first year; if 
income tax were a fixed quantity, and if the expenses were all paid at 
the end of the first year, an exact calculation would obviously be easy. 
These conditions do not and never can obtain, and a precise calculation 
is usually impossible, because of the continuous variations in the average 
percentage of income to capital arismg in the followmg ways— . 

The payment of liabilities at irregular intervals. Each successive 
payment made before the close of the year alters the basis of calculation. 

The sale of securities at irregular intervals. If they are sold cum 
dividend, the effect is that income is reduced and capital increased. It 
is only just that this should be taken into account. 

Gams or losses on realisation at irregular intervals also affect the 
average rate. ; 

If interest is payable on any of the debts at a rate different from the 
average rate of income, there is another disturbing factor. The expenses 
defrayed out of income must be spread over the two divisions of income, 
viz., the life-owner’s Income and the income applied to capital purposes. 
These expenses are paid at irregular intervals, and the percentage of 
income to capital is therefore affected in still another way. 

Frequently the income for a year cannot be ascertained until long 
after the close of the year. Some compariies pay an interim dividend 
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for six months to 80th November, declaring the dividend as late as the 
following April, and the final dividend to 31st May as late as October. 
If, therefore, a testator died on 10th December, 1914, so that the first 
year of the trust ended on 10th December, 1915, the first year’s mcome 
would include the interim dividend to 30th November, 1915, and a duly 
apportioned and adjusted part of the final dividend to 31st May, 1916. 
It follows that correct calculations for the first year could not be made 
up until October, 1916, or nearly a year after the end of the first trust 
year. 

If a defaulting company resumes payment and makes good arrears 
of interest after a long interval of years, as occasionally happens with 
American and other securities, the percentage would be varied once more, 
and the accounts have to be re-opened. If there be unauthorised 
securities, a further complication arises, for it may be necessary also to 
apply the rule in Howe v. Darimowth. By this artificial rule the life- 
owner takes as income in respect of unauthorised securities 3 per ‘cent. 
or 4 per cent., or some other fixed rate per annum, calculated on the 
aggregated capital values of the unauthorised securities, but not exceed- 
ing the total income for the year from the securities. If the Court so 
direct, the interest may have to be calculated on the capital value of 
each unauthorised security, and the life-owner then takes the mterest 
or the annual income derived from each security, whichever be less. 
This may entail a complicated calculation. There have been various 
cases in which the Allhusen rule has been considered and confirmed or 
varied. In the case Lambert v. Lambert (L.R. 16 Eq. 322), the rule was 
held to apply, although all the debts, legacies and expenses were paid 
within the first year—clearly a very inequitable decision. In the case 
of McEwen v. Phelps (1913, 2 Ch. 704), Mr. Justice Sargant said— 

I can see no warranty in the 4A Hkhusen v. Whitell case for applying the method 
in precisely the same hard and fast terms to a case where the subtractions from 
the estate occur at periods substantially anterior to the close of the first year ; 
nor can I find that text writers are by any means unanimous in treating the rule 
as establishing a fixed form of words which must be slavishly followed in every 
administration where residue is settled. . . . On the whole I come to the con- 
clusion that the Court is not bound either by authority or any general course of 
pleats to any more precise rule than this—namely, that the book-keeping is to 

e of such a nature as to produce an equitable result between the tenant-for-life 
and the remainderman, so that the tenant-for-life is not unduly penalised nor 
unduly benefited. . . . There may also be other methods of carrying out the 

uitable book-keeping referred to in Allkusen v. WhitteH which will give their 
fair relative rights in the same residuary fund to both the tenant-for-lite and the 
remainderman. 

These judicial remarks may be shortly described as the dicta of 
common sense, and will appeal to every accountant. 

In a later case—Wils v. Wils and Hamilton (W.N. 20th March, 
1915)—it was decided that the rule should continue to be applied after 
the first year of the trust, provided there were still debts outstanding. 
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Logically, no doubt, the rule, if it is sound, should clea aanl all 
the debts have béen paid and the actual residue ascertained, - 


Is the Principle Sound ? 


It is clear that. the rule can seldom be worked out with exactitude, 
but usually only i in'a rough way. ‘It is, therefore, bound to be repellent 
to the precise mind of the accountant, and its impracticabiltty suggests 
that the underlying principle is possibly not so sound as it is supposed 
to be. The basis’ of the rule is the assumption that the ‘life-owner. is 
entitled to the mcome only of the true residue. It must, however, be 
equally true that the remainderman is only entitled to the true residue; 
and the true residue is, after all, the gross estate less the liabilities and 
testamentary expenses. As a matter of fact, the income which is the 
subject of the rule, ought m equity to go to the creditors who have been. 
kept out of their moneys for a year, and it is questionable whether the 
remainderman has any better right than the life-owner to a windfall 
which may vary in inverse ratio to the energy and diligence of the 
executors. 

It has been said that the rule is an interpretation of what was in the 
mind of the testator, but an impartial jury would probably hold the 
average testator guiltless of so much subtlety of thought. A testator. 
who is aware of the operation of the rule is more hkely expressly to. 
exclude it by his last will and testament. 

Bee i rond tok aanp Gia ahs a aa ieee 
referred to, if they ever thought about it at all, meant the lfe-owner. 
‘to enjoy the income of the estate and the remainderman the capital; 
and to take things as they came. If one substitutes for income from. 
the true residue income from the estate, the substance of the rule dis- 
appears. The life-owner takes the mcome less expenses and interest 
(if any) on the debts which bear interest, and the remamnderman gets 
the true capital, and the broad principle that capital ig capital and 
income is income is preserved. Moreover, if-the rule is sound in prin- 
ciple, it would seem as if it odght to be applied -in the case of every 
trust. ee eset eee erg en enemy ere eye 
should really be capitalised. 

As the law stands, the oe must be day EE in eae unless 
expressly excluded. 

This rule does not, EEE obtain in Scotland, re eee 
of a Scottish lawyer on the principle involved would therefore 2 


extremely imteresting. a2 l ' 
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“ The duplicating machine is not so much a labour-saving devios as a means of cutting 
down printers’ billas and affording facilites and promptitude of delivery.” 


Office Labour-Saving Appliances 
By W. DESBOROUGH 7 
= Tit ; 7 
_ Duplicating Machines and Processes 

oo processes and many machines have ‘been invented for the 
rapid and economical reproduction of circulars and documents, 
and some form of apparatus for the purpose is. found in almost every 
office. But the words “ duplicating machines ” will be likely unfavour- 
ably to impress the responsible heads of clerical establishments because 
the quality of the work turned out on this class of machme is usually 
very defective, and after a short interval the process is generally 
abandoned except for matters of unimportance or of extreme urgency. 
The object of this article, then, is not so much to urge the troduction 
of duplicating machines, as to show in what respects the more general 
use of the process should be extended, for although these machines have 
been so widely adopted, the real scope and uses of the rotary duplicating 
machine in expert hands have not been generally appreciated. At the 
outset it is confidently asserted that any imperfections in the work are 
invariably due to the failure of the operator to observe the mstructions 
for the proper care and use of the machine and to exercise an ordinary 

amount of initiative and ingenuity. 
Every labour-saving device in the office meets with a certain amount 
of antagonism, but perhaps this class of machine meets with most in a 
small office on account of the usually rather messy and inky character 
of the work. If, however, the machine is properly cared for, the amount 
of inconvenience occasioned by the ink is very trifling, and no employee 
who considered the advantages which the process affords to the business 

would display any real opposition. 


re 


Duplicating Saves Money 

The duplicatmg -machine, however, is not so müh a labour-saving 
device as a means of cutting down printers’ bills and affording facilities 
and promptitude of delivery which no printer could give. In many 
respects duplicating is more advantageous than printing, and except 
where very large quantities are required or the matter is of a very com- 
plex nature the economy as compared with printing is very great. The 
monetary saving varies with the nature of the work, and on the average 
is at least three-fourths ; while in some cases, duplicating costs only 
one-twentieth the price of printing. It is very difficult to postulate in 
exact terms the economy and advantages of duplicating, but for all- 
quantities ranging from 20 to 2,000 copies of jobs which are within the 
scope of duplicating processes, the magnitude of the economy is very 
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great while the advantages are very numerous. The chief advantage is- 
the saving of time, for a circular letter or instruction can be duplicated 
in a few mimutes and immediately dispatched : and copies of long 
documents can be produced in a few hours, in both cases -in less time 
than the proofs could be obtained from the printer or even before the 
“copy” could have reached him. -Another indirect saving, and one 
that, though considerable, is often lost sight of, is that the office work 
in connection with the ordering and paying for printing is eliminated. 
A further consideration is, that for many documents, duplicating is the 
most suitable method of reproduction. An ordinary printed circular 
letter loses much of its personal character and receives less attention 
than an apparently specially typed letter. If a duplicated circular is 
well executed on a duplicator using a “ water mk” with a facsimile 
signature in a different coloured ink, it is almost indistinguishable from 
a separately typed and signed letter, and would therefore be more 
éffective than if it were printed. Another consideration which may 
weigh very heavily in certain classes of work is that by duplicating, 
the risk of disclosure of confidential data is eliminated or rather confined 
to the firm’s own operators and it is also sometimes desirable that the 
“copy ” should not be removed from the office. 


Duplicating v. Printing 

The great advantages to be derived from the use of office duplicating 
machines are tolerably well established, but the experience of most 
business firms is that the process, whilst affording admirable facilities 
for rush work in connection with the issue of prices, instructions to staff, 
etc., is so limited in its scope-as to justify printing for all other work. 
Although this view is generally held and is justified by the bad quality 
of the work usually turned out, it is contrary to the experience of the 
writer and of a few firms where the duplicating staff is supervised by a 
man possessing initiative and organising ability; the character of the 
work which under the best conditions can be produced on these machines 
compares very favourably with printing. By establishing a duplicating 
section one well-known office is now able to produce expeditiously on the 
premises large quantities of documents which were formerly printed at 
a cost four times as great. Further the ordimary correspondence work 
of the office has been facilitated by the provision of thousands of dupli- 
cated “skeleton ”?” letters which the typists “ match m,” as occasion 
requires, with a great saving of money, time and labour. In a large 
undertaking, especially a concern with a number of branches, there must 
frequently arise a need for the circulation of memoranda of instructions, 
etc., and if these can be multiplied at the head office and dispatched 
without delay the whole concern is able to work always on uniform lines. 

In most business houses the duplicating machine is more or less a 
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neglected piece of machinery in which no one takes much interest, and 
which the typists and junior clerk use as little and as inefficiently as 
possible. Ifa genuine effort is made to develop and extend the applica- 
tion of the process m every possible way, new uses for the machine will 
be discovered every day, and the firm will have facilities for the repro- 
duction of documents which they never contemplated could be afforded 
by the duplicator. 
The types of duplicatmg machines or appliances available for office 
use fall under four heads, viz.— 
(a) “ Stencil” machines, both rotary and flat in which the copy is 
produced by printing through the perforations made on a waxed sheet ; 
(b) Printing type machines which are really convenient adaptations 
to office use of the ordmary printing press ; 
(c) The Photostat and other photo copying machines by means of 
which copies are reproduced by photographic processes ; and 
(4) Composition duplicators in which the copy is printed from an 
aniline ink negative sustained upon a gelatine or china clay composition. 
The machines on the market in each of the above classes differ in 
many respects, and their capabilities vary so considerably so that it is 
necessary to carefully consider the intended general purpose before 
selecting any particular type. 


Stencil Duplicators 

The rotary stenci machines are undoubtedly the type most widely 
in use—indeed, they are now almost ubiquitous. The rotary duplicator 
is really an adaptation of the flat stencil process to a rotary machine 
and was first introduced m 1899. The principal makes are the Roneo, 
Ellams and Gestetner, and it may be said that all the machines will do 
even more than is claimed for them and can be utilised for a variety of 
purposes not generally associated with duplicatmg, if properly worked. 
The process consists in typing in the ordmary manner on a waxed sheet, 
which is then stretched over the inked drum of the machine, and the ink, 
percolating through the perforations of the wax caused by the blows 
of the type produces the copies when the paper is fed into the machine. 

The number of copies obtamable from one stencil varies, but if a 
glazed paper is used, 3,000 or more copies of an average quarto circular 
can be obtained: with an absorbent or other rough-surfaced paper, the 
average number of good copies would be about 2,000. Two hundred 
and fifty copies of a document of about 16 lines typmg can be typed 
and multiplied under half an hour. Among the variety of purposes for 
which the machine can be used may be mentioned book and pamphlet 
work, printing cards for card indexes, skeleton letters, graphs, sketches, 
diagrams, tables, reports, etc. With regard to reports, minutes of evi- 
dence and the documents which are prepared in book form, it is possible 
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to oie say "200 coples of a 60-page book at a cost of eeni to 
one-quarter of what a printer would charge, and if the arrangement of 
the matter is carefully planned, the result should be as, readable and 
pleasmg to the eye. 

The working costs of the duplicator are enaa heavier than most 
classes of office machinery, because it is a producing machine, and must 
be fed with raw material in the shape of paper and ink. But exact 
records have been kept of the cost of supplies, labour and establishment 
charges 1 in connection with the duplicating work, and, even after allow- 
ing for a fair amount of waste, the total expense was, on the average, 
about only one-fourth the cost-of printing, and was much less than 
the charges made by copying offices. Many firms, however, fail to 
effect this rate of saving, the reason almost invariably bemg that the 
amount of waste is often ten times what it should be, and that the 
work is not carried out with the same supervision and attention 
to details that it would receive if it were a manufacturing process 
carried on by the firm. In the factory the manager and foreman study 
every separate stage of production, and the most meticulous care is 
taken to save fractions of seconds of time and to elimmate waste or to 
utilise all waste material. The work is closely supervised, and a fair 
average output is obtained from each workman and in many cases faulty 
work and waste have to be made good by the workmen. If this principle 
is applied to duplicating the quality of the work will soon improve, and 
the waste will be reduced to the lowest possible margin. A certain 
amount of waste is unavoidable, and is greater than the operator needs 
for test copies, but this waste can be utilised by issuing it out as slips 
for office memoranda, etc. | 

The flat duplicator has probably been used more extensively than any 
other form of stencil apparatus, but this process is now giving place to 
the rotary. The stencil for the flat duplicator is cut similarly to that 
for the rotary but instead of being placed on a rotary drum it is stretched 
in a frame. The Ellams, Mimeograph and the Neo-Cyclostyle are 
familiar, and a recent machine called the Swiftograph is probably the 
nearest adaptation of the rotary to a flat apparatus. 


Type Setting Duplicators 


The chief drawback to the stencil process is the limitation of the 
number of copies obtainable from one stencil, but a new form of stencil 
may soon be introduced which will give as many as 10,000 copies. The 
type setting duplicator allows an unlimited number of copies to be ob- 
tained of any circular or document, and by the use of stereos and electros 
an office is able to do most of its own printing withm the limits of the 
machine. AI classes of work on paper up to 16 in. by 9 in. with the 
exception of half-tone, can be produced at a considerable savmg over the 
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amount charged by the ae The principle of this dass of duplicator 
is the setting up of metal type into a drum which is then transferred to a 
printing machine and the copies are run off by turning the handle or by 
an electric motor. The Gammeter and the Roneotype are practically 
the only machines of this type on the market ‘and they undoubtedly 
possess great advantages over the stencil process for obtaining large 
numbers of copies and for the production’ of such copies without any 
deterioration’ in quality. At present the labour working costs of this 
process are more expensive than the ‘stencil method and the initial 
capital expenditure is many times heavier. The setting-up process of 
the type setting duplicator is naturally slow compared with typing a 
stencil and, moreover, the type has to be redistributed, but it compares 
very favourably with the printer’s press, and the object of the machine 
is, of course, to do much of the work which would be sent to the printer. 
In a large office, where the amount of work to be duplicated is very con- 
siderable and where large numbers are frequently required, the additional 
initial expense of a type setting duplicator as compared with a stencil 
duplicator, can soon be justified.’ The reproduction of work on glazed 
paper,’ and the use of electrotypes for letter headings and signatures 
enables an office to turn out’really high-class work ahd in some respects 
superior to that of a printer, for when the body of the letter is printed 
by means of a ribbon, similar to that of a typewriter, each circular has 
the appearance of having been specially typed. Many firms, however, 
have not sufficient work to justify the expense of a type setting machine, 
and even where the amount of work is considerable, the stencil machine 
is still more economical and convenient for small numbers of copies. 


Photo-C opying Processes 


The great and i increasing demand for the rapid production of copies 
of tracings, drawings, contracts and other documents has led to great 
improvements both in the nature of the photo-copying process employed 
and in the apparatus used for working the process : and during the war 
British enterprise had to develop these processes which were formerly 
dependent on German products. 

Each of the various processes which are now employed has special 
advantages and limitations and it is not proposed to show where one 
proċess is more advantageous or economical or at what point it should 
give way to another. Space will not allow such comparisons to be made, 
but any photo-copying office would advise as to the most appropriate 
method of reproducing any class of work. In firms where a large amount 
of this class of copying is required, it may be-expedient to install one or 
more machines, the advantages of which may soon justify its installation. 

The machines available are (a) vertical and continuous copiers for 
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the production of blue, ferrogallic, sepia or cyano prints; (b) the 
Ordoverax or true to scale process ; and (c) the Photostat. . 

The continuous copier consists of a felt-covered drum working behind 
a curved glass plate which is illuminated on the outer surface by arc 
lamps. The drum is driven by an electric motor and the prints are fed 
in over the drum which runs at any speed required to suit the necessary 
exposure : thus copies of any length can be obtained without joining. 

The Ordoverax or true to scale process consists in placing in a trough 
a melted composition which is picked up and evenly distributed on a 
flexible band running on rollers over a table. When the composition is 
cool and hard an exposed but undeveloped blue print is laid on face 
downwards and then removed; the lines of the blue print etch the 
composition and these lines take up printers’ ink from a roller. The 
copies are then taken on any class of paper, board or linen, which of course 
does not require to be sensitised or to be subsequently washed or fixed : 
consequently the material on which the copies are taken does not shrink 
or expand and the copies are exactly the same size as the original. The 
Ordoverax process was originally carried out on zinc plates, but the 
table method invented by Messrs. B. J. Hall & Co. saves considerably 
in material, space and quickness of work. 

The Photostat consists of an extending camera fitted with a prism in 
front of the Jens which enables the object to be photographed to be 
placed at right angles to the lens and obviates a mirror effect of the 
reproduction. The copies to be reproduced are then photographed 
direct upon sensitised paper. The adjustments of the apparatus are 
such that practically no photographic knowledge is necessary to work 
it, and copies can be enlarged (within certain limits) or reduced as 
desired. The sensitised paper is mechanically developed and fixed inside 
the camera, and the copy which is produced in about half a minute 
then requires only to be subsequently washed. There is, of course, no 
necessity for a dark room, but where the Photostat is employed on a 
large scale the developments are generally made outside the machine. 
By the adoption of the Photostat system of copying drawings, tracing 
is entirely superseded as the apparatus will copy direct from the pencil 
drawing. It can be used for copying blue prints, tabulated lists of figures, 
illustrations, plans, documents and all kinds of prmted matter which 
cannot be duplicated by the general office duplicating apparatus. ` 


Composition Processes 
The process consists in typing, writing or drawing with a special 
ink and placing the copy face downwards on the composition (gelatine 
or china clay) on which a negative is formed: the copies (not exceeding 
about 60 with handwriting or 40 with typewriting) are then obtained 
from the negative until the mk is exhausted. ; 
l J8 ` 





“ Modern praotics is to plant from 100 to 150 tress per acre. The tress are thinned 
out, or should be tf closely planted, from about the sisih year.” 





P lantation Rubber Accounts, _ 
and Finance. ` 


By G. „Jomeon, F.OLS. 


NDIA-RUBBER, or rubber; which i is the technical name of the product, 

is prepared from an opaque emulsion of rubber globules of the appear- 

ance of milk, called latex, which is found m the bark or the wood of 
tropical ahd sub-tropical trees and shrubs. 

The latex is generally obtained by making i incisions in the bark of the 
tree, and the rubber globules are merged into a mass, coagulate or become 
coalescent, by various expedients in the process of obtaming rubber 
therefrom according to the value of.the tree ; as, for example, m the case 
of Para rubber, by heat and smoking ; in the case of Funtumia, by boiling ¢ 
in the case of Kickxia, by water dilution’; m the case of Ceara, by allowing 
the liquor to dry naturally on the bark; and m the case of plantation 
rubber, by the use of acid, that in common use being acetic acid. 

The different kmds of vegetation supplymg rubber latex, and the 
function of the latex in the physiology of the tree, of which there would 
appear to be no satisfactory account extant, are matters beyond the scope 
or object.of the present sketch. - ` 

The by-products of latex do not possess any commercial value. The 
expression plantation rubber, we may here mterpose, is used to denote 
cultivated rubber in contradistmction to rubber growing wild. 

Commercially, perhaps the most successful producing rubber tree as 
regards quantity and. quality is that known by the name of Hevea 
braziliensis, which requires a moist tropical climate for its proper 
development. 

Hevea brazilionsis may be expected to thrive in the latitude and climate 
to be found in an area 15 degrees on each side of the equator. Mr. Ridley, 
at one time Director of the Botanic Gardens at Singapore, has stated 
that seed was sent from-those Gardens and-distributed in Africa, Liberia, 
Nigeria, Uganda and the Seychelles, m Asia, Burma, Assam, Southern 
India, Sumatra, Borneo, Java, Christmas Island, New Guinea, Australia, 
Fiji, China and Cochin Chma,.Japan and in South America—Guiana, 
Honduras—and the West Indies.. In a few cases the cultivation failed. 
As indicated, the tree requires a continuously damp climate, and dry 
spells militate against successful cultivation. The quality and yield of 
the latex itself may be said, inm general terms, to be governed by the age of 
the trees, the frequency. of tappmg, and the-season of the year.when the 
work of tapping is performed.: Trees may be tapped when four years 
old; but the general standard adopted ‘for this purpose is their girth, 
and many planters do not commence to tap their trees until they exhibit 
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P E E des at 3 ft. from the base. E 
weight in terms of dry rubber, it is usual to allow from piles E 
for evaporation. 


Production and Plantin g 


The productive life of a plantation tree is not yet known. Trees 
planted i in Ceylon in 1876 are still bearing. There is so much variation 
due to a multitude of causes that it is practically impossible to formulate 
any rule as to the yield of a tree in a specific period. Generally, an 
average yield of 4 Ib. per tree, say 400 lb. per acre, is regarded as a very fair 
result. In a certain case the mycologist reported that whilst the average 
return for the whole estate was 4 Ib. per tree, he found trees that yielded 
as much as 25 lb. per annum, whilst on another estate there were some 
trees yielding 30 Ib. per annum. Individual trees in specially favourable 
positions have been known to give 100 Ib. of dry rubber per annum. 
MacLaren instances three trees in the Bila district of Sumatra, which at 
11 years of age, each produced 100 1b. of dry rubber per annum. , 

In the early days, close planting was considered correct, and it was 
not uncommon to find 300 or more trees to the acre. Modern practice 
is to plant from 100 to 150 trees per acre. The trees are “thinned out,” 
or they should be if closely planted, from about the sixth year. A leading 
authority has given his opmion that no plantation of 6 year old trees 
should exceed 100 per acre, and that even thus it should be thinned out 
annually, say at the rate of five trees per annum, until the number is 
reduced to eighty per acre. On the other hand, some experts advise 
thinning down to fifty or sixty trees per acre, but eighty should be a good 
basis for permanent cultivation. Para rubber was first introduced into 
Ceylon in 1876, when a number of seedlings, raised from seed collected 
by Mr. Wickham, were sent to the island from Kew Gardéns. Increasing 
interest in rubber-planting appears to date from about 1884. By 190s, 
according to Herbert Wright, the area under cultivation in Ceylon, 
Malaya, Borneo, Java_and Sumatra, India and Burmah, was estimated 
at 13,500 acres, which was increased to 233,500 acres by 1906-7, and to 
406,800 acres by 1907-8. Great activity was displayed 1 in development 
‘during the years 1910, 1911, and 1912, when it is said that 956,200 acres 
were planted. It has been computed that at the end” of 1918, 2,759,950 
acres of land were under rubber cultivation, and it is estimated that 


British capital invested therein exceeds one hundred million ae 


Para Rubber l 
-- Wilt rubber -from ` Brazil is known- on the-rubber ars -as- -Para 
rubber. The merchant or manufacturér buying Para rubber expects. to 
receive the wild rubber from Brazil, which is prepared by the natives, 
and -which eventually appears in the shape of large balls.. The method 
is roughly as follows. The native uses a paddle-like implement, which 
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is dipped into the latex and then slowly revolved over the smoke from a 
fire on which palm nuts are burning, and when the film of rubber has 
become coalescent, the paddle is dipped into the latex again, the process 
being repeated until the result is quite a large ball of rubber. “ Para ” 
was the only kind of rubber that the manufacturer would consider for 
work of importance, and long after the introduction of the cultivated 
or plantation Para into the market, tt was by no means uncommon for 
buyers to call for Para rubber, that is, the wild variety, which is still 
known as Para, whilst the cultivated Para is connoted “ Plantation.” 
The chief grades of Plantation rubber are first latex ‘‘ Crepe,” and “ first 
latex rubbed smoked sheet ” (R.S.S.), the former usually realising a small 
premium over R.S.S. It may be assumed generally that 80 per cent. 
of the rubber produced on an estate is made up into one or other or both 
of these grades, the remaining 20 per cent. consisting of tree scrap rubber, 
i.s., rubber coagulating on the tree after the latex has ceased flowing, 
cup washings (c/w) : earth rubber, #.¢., latex that has missed the collecting 
cup, bark shavings, t.e., the paring of bark removed in tapping. The 
usual procedure is to make these remainders into different grades of 
crepe, which may be classed as brown, dark, and bark crepe. Many 
estates are, however, reducing the number of grades by treating the scrap 
as a whole and describing the preparation as No. 1 or No. 2 composition. 

The following is an example of a “ Daily Prices Current,” which in 
conjunction with our observations will be of interest to the reader. 
Thursday, 10th July, 1919 

: 3.30 p.m 


Plantation Market Steady 
Frrest CREPE 





May— le 
Receipts at Para ae 1919. 1918. 1918-19. 1917-18. 
2,440 tons 1,935 tons 20,335 tons 32,295 tons 


1 Equal monthly quantities. 
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Packing 


Rubber is commonly packed in strong cases 24m. X 19 in. X 19 in., 
and a fair average weight for cases of these dimensions is 280 Ib. of sheet, 
or 180 lb. of crepe rubber. During the war the cost of cases increased 
considerably. The price in the East now ranges from 2s. 4d. to 9s. 4d. 
per case, according to quality. The cheap case at 2s. 4d. (Japanese) 
could be obtained for about 1s. 2d. in pre-war days. During the last 
two years of the war, when economy of freight space became of vital 
importance owing to reduction of available tonnage, and the cost of 
packing also became a serious factor, a system of baling rubber was 
introduced, the rubber being cylindrically rolled under pressure and 
covered with matting or other material. The patentees of the process 
claim for it advantages in respect of expense of packing and of freight 
charges. The cost-of insurance during the war greatly mcreased owing 
to war risks, as much as £8 being paid for home shipments vta the Cape, 
and a higher rate for those using the Mediterranean. 


Insurance 


As regards shipments to Singapore, say from the estate, it is usual 
to open cover in the following terms— ` 


We have to advise you that we have this day effected the following insurance 
on your behalf. 

Rubber to be hereafter declared per str. from Estate to Godown. XYZ Estates 
to warehouse in Singapore nuns POE eos if necessary. 


£25,000 @ 3/4 % 2. 3 ee 
Leas 1 % on £39 lis. 8d a. ace . 8 19 2 





Policy Stamp 2 Ow 1 1 =- 





W.A-I/C. 
: PC &S-R& CG Clauses. 


The manager will advise shipments to Singapore by cablegram to 
London, and on receipt of his letter confirming cable each shipment is 
declared to the insurance brokers’ against open cover as above, og . 

Will kindly note the follo declaration of 
PRA fie Pour Sioa penis oe 2 j 


July 20. S.S. Kangaroo. 180 cases. 3,400 Ib. Value ad 
sO ee ce Chen en met ie : ~ 
Ease conn i =o 


The amount of £3, 300 is ‘the zod of TR the consignment at 
the market price on the previous day, 19th July. 
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OPEN COVER 
2nd July, 1918. 
We beg to advise you that we have effected the following insurance— 
Str and/or Strs and/or Concas, or H/C Estate in ——— vig ——_—— and/or 





to U.K., including transhipment at Singa 

On rubber to be hereafter valued and declared. Cany one shipment, £3,000 
I mos. @ 3/7/18. 
W.A. and War Risks ex delay. 
£5 1s. ex. med or H/C. 

Warranted free of any claim arising from capture seirure arrest restraint or 
detainment except by the enemies of Great Britain or the enemies of the Country 
to which the assured or the ship belongs. 

Awaiting your closing instructions. 

CLAUSES TO BE INSERTED IN POLICIES 


Exdorsed.—Monthly cover, and the Company to advise rubber shipments 
as at t time, but sper ee to be made on landed value plus 10 % on 
arrival of shipment. 

The policy to include a clause to the effect that in the event of loss Underwriters 
to agree to T the declaration and pay claim on the market value plus 10 % 
on day prior to loss. 


Suppose the following substance of a cable from the Estate Manager 
to the London office on the 10th May— 


“ Sea Queen, 5th May. 70 cases. 14,800 London.” 
The market price in London is obtained from the company brokers, 
and, assuming this to be 2s., we make the calculation— 


14,800 lb. @ 2/~ = 1,480 
Deduct 10 = (148 


ee 


1,232 say £1,230 


which is declared to the brokers as under— 


Wil you kindly note the following sional declaration under our open 
cover, viz., on 14,800 Ib. of rubber ahisned oi he Sth inst. per s.s. Sea Queen from 


our Estate to London with transhipment at Singapore, approximate value £1,230, 
Janded value to be hereafter declared in the terms of the special clause added to 
our cover note. i 


The broker responds as under— 


OPEN COVER 
With reference to your favour of the 10th inst., we have secured for your account 
provisional insurance as follows— 
£1,230 per s.s. Ssa Queen or other Str from Estate/London, 
including transhipment at Singapore on 14,800 lb. rubber at 12s. 6d. ae 
Awaiting your instructions, etc. 

The bill of lading is sent to the London office in duplicate, one copy 
duly endorsed with the specification, being sent to the company’s selling 
brokers. 7 l F 

When the consignment is landed the insurance brokers are advised— 

With reference to my letter of the 10th May, advising you of the shipment of 
rubber (14,800 Ib.) per s.s. Sea Quoen, I now inform you that, in accordance with 
the terms of the special clause in our cover note the rubber has been landed from 
the s.s. Sea Queen, and that the landed value plus 10 % is £1,330. I shall be glad 


to receive off cover note and debit note for premium by return, also policy of 
insurance. 
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The basis of the amount indicated in the closing instructions to the 
insurance brokers is obtained from the selling brokers valuation report, 


6.8. — 








Manager’s advice—60 c/s 10,000 
30 c/s 4,800 
14,800 
s d. 
Valuation: 10,000 @ 1/10 = 916 13 4 
8 1p; = 179 3 4. 
2,800 1/9 oat 245 - - 
f l S 1,340 16 8 
Less freight @ 190/ per ton of 50 cf. as per B/L = cf. : 79 16 ~ 
1,261 - 8 
Less Selling charges, brokerage, commission, say . : : 60 - - 
: 1211 - 8 
Add 10% ; : à i ; is ; . 121 2 - 
{1,332 2 8 


Say £1,330. l , ; - 


The “off cover” will be— 
We advise you that we have this day effected the following insurance on your 
behalfi— 
On 14,800 Ib. rubber per s.s. een etc., from the Estate to Londan, etc. 


1,830 
ree other usual details.) 


The debit note will be m form as under— 








d. 
$1,30 8 DA p i ; ý 8 3° 
Læs 10% on 7/17/11 . 15 9 

710 8 
Policy and Stamp, sy 1 9 
£1 12 3 











s d fed 
beer Rith @ oS | i i . : 13 3 
Lees 10 % on 1 š ; : ; 3 Il 
* ———— 110 2 
Marine Risk @ 10/-% . ; ‘ . 613 - 
Leas 10 % on 6/46/86 i ‘ : : 12 8 
6 - 4 
Policy Stamp 2 P ‘ ; ‘ 1 9 
R : 2 +, c 6 2 1 











State Commercial Travellers 


The policies are commonly those of the underwriting members of 
Lloyd’s, which contain the clause: “ Corn, fish, salt, fruit, flour and seed 
are warranted free from average, unless general or the ship be stranded ; 
sugar, tobacco, hemp, flax, hides and skins are warranted free from 
average under five pounds per cent.; and all other goods, also the ship 
and freight are warranted free from average under three pounds per cent., 
unless general, or the ship be stranded.” 

The following is an example of a selling broker’s valuation report— 

We have pleasure in handing you the following report and valuation of 50 pkgs. 
India-rubber ex s.s. Brisbane— 


Value standard quality First Crepe : i : : ; 
Valine standard quality ribbed smoked sheet . i . 2/5} per lb. 








[39 Rubbed smoked, 700 1b. net 
40/44 About 1,000 Ib. net 
45/47 About 700 1b., slightly heated 2j- 
48/50 Rubber smoked, made fram 






cup washings, about 650 Ib. 





Valued at 11 a.m. 


(To-be continued.) 


State Commercial Travellers 


p the war our home exports to the Dominions were valued at 
£190,000,000, while, at the same time, foreign countries were selling 
to them to the extent of £200,000,000. How can we get hold of all this 
business ? Weare capable of supplying 80 per cent. of what the Dominions 
require, and have to a certain extent the advantage of preferential treat- 
ment. Mr. W. Rhodes Besley suggests that a permanent trade com- 
missioner ought to be appointed to each of the Dominions, having a 
clerical staff under him. His department should be able to supply 
catalogues and translated price lists of British firms. It should also fmd 
out from resident buyers what are their requirements, and how British 
manufacturers should supply them with goods suited to local conditions. 
Travelling through his country, the commissioner should make a close 
study of trade developments. Where trade openings existed he could 
inform the British manufacturer by cable; and, in a.word, he might do 
all that the private commercial traveller does for his one particular 
firm. 
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=- The Psychology: of Supervision -— 
' By Joms Laas, M.A, M.Com., Controller af the Central Telegraph Office, — 


T immediate problem of industry is in supervision. The word 
has a sound which is not very pretty. It comes to us from the 
Victorian age when the somewhat crude conception was general that the 
bulk of men and women would not work unless they were “ supervised.” 
It took its use in an analogy between the protection of industry and the 
protection of property, which has proved to be an incomplete analogy. 
The American word “ Boss ” carried the idea farther, coming from the 
Southern States northward to industry. ‘ Where is the Boss?” says 
the inquirer to one of the ten little nigger boys. “ Jess you go “inside 
an de man dat’s a-doin’ nuffin—he’s de Boss.” Our old English word 
“ foreman ” is nearer the mark. Still, while we have retained the word 
“ supervision,” there can be no doubt that we have changed its meaning : 
unconsciously we have become affected by the newer presentations of 
the fundamentals of psychology. The supervisor has come to be the 
leader, the guide, the farther-seer. He will do his duty in spite of the 
discomfort which that may occasion to others, but not by giving way to 
the subtle temptation that his duty- is to be measured by the discomfort 
which it occasions to others. . : 


Discipline Necessary 


~- - Now, while this change is put in the foreground, let me say at once 
that it means a more’ strict and not a less-strict sense of discipline. It 
may mean a newer conception of the word ‘“ discipline ” in which dis- 
cipleship is the central thought. There is no science of psychology, or 
any other science, in sickly sloppiness. The last and lowest attribute of 
supervision is timidity. The fact that supervision needs foremost of all 
clarity and definiteness in thought, brings home to us that this clarity 
and definiteness of thought are of no avail unless they are carried into 
effect by strict obedience, only it is not the obedience demanded by the 
martinet, merely. the acceptance of his will and often a variant and 
inconsistent will at the moment, but the obedience due to a clear, definite 
process of thought, and to this domination of clear, definite processes ot 
thought the supervisor himself is subject. Just as the King is obedient 
to Kirighood, so the supervisor is obedient to that mental process which 
is the spirit of his supervision. In short, he is psychologically a consti- 
tutional monarch and not ar absolute monarch. Professor James warned 
his teachers that “an oriental despot requires but little ability ; so long 
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as he lives he succeeds, for he has absolutely his own way; and when 
the world can no longer endure the horror of him, he is assassinated.” 
The constitutional mind, ruling by careful, balanced thought, requires 
great ability, for the very simple reason that it requires a width of mental 
training which only of recent years we have come to appreciate. Now, 
this mental training is not the same as education, commonly so termed ; 
it is not the possession of facts in the mind. The best educated man I 
know is a blacksmith in the North of Antrim who cannot read or write, 
but he has the newspapers and books read to him, and he trains his 
powers of judgment in the weighing of arguments, and his powers of 
memory by co-ordinating the impressions which he permits outside 
things to make on his mind, and his powers of reasoning by careful and 
ripe thought over what he has mentally gathered. The supervisor who 
has taken pains, to a greater or a less extent, to make his mind into a 
trained mind will find it also a commanding mind, and he and others 
will gladly obey it. Mr. Jenks tells us that the Norman conquest of 
England was largely due to “the administrative genius of the Norman 
‘Clerks, which seems to have been a blend, acquired during the century 
of Norman settlement in France, of the subtlety of the Gaul with the 
fiery energy of the Northman.” True administrative genius is always a 
blend: it is the resultant of various influences, but it will always have 
as its basis the mental cultivation of the Norman Clerk. 


Influence of Mind on Mind 


This power of mind does not need articulation in speech. The loud 
voice of the dominating rebuke is not invariably a symptom of mental 
strength, but of mental weakness. “Do not,” says Professor James, 
“for the mere sake of discipline, command attention from your pupils 
in thundering tones.” We are only yet at the fringe of a great subject, 
but the impress of mind on mind is coming to be realised as a real factor 
in the management of industry. It is not a conscious or a deliberative 
power, that is, it must not be used dynamically. It is static. It is 
there. It is in reserve. It is a force of which all are conscious except 
the one who uses it, and immediately he is conscious of it he loses it. 
It ig an emanation. Of course ours is a human world after all, and 
communication is necessary between human beings, but the impress of 
will need not always be by means of vocalised words. But vocalised 
communication of authority, when it is unnecessary, tends to weaken 
authority. Just so, repeated commands tend to be ignored. The 
advertisement on the walls repeats itself again and again because it 
wishes to operate not on the conscious but on the subconscious mind. 
But supervision deals with the conscious mind. It must rebuke, but 
more than that it must insist on obedience to that rebuke, and it can 
afford to do so if its rebuke is enlightened and well-informed. If the 
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workers know by the instinct of which Bergson speaks, the instinct 
which comes before intelligence, that the supervising mind can be trusted 
to think clearly and to utter its demands clearly and finally, there will 
be no need for repeated rebukes. I read of Marshal Foch that “ officers 
who served with the Marshal through the war have said that the mere 
fact of his arrival at the head-quarters of a hard-pressed sector would 
sustain and restore harassed Generals when all seemed wrong. He would: 
ask a few simple but essential questions; give some short words of 
counsel, and by sheer tranquillity of mind and determination of-character 
transform depression- into optimism.” Let me lay stress again that- 
calm and trained vigour of mind must be a balance of develòped faculties.. 

“Imitation,” says Dr. Jung, “includes the idea of suggestibility, 
suggestive effect, and mental infection.” This collective imitation is 
closely connected with what we may call Morale. There is a community 
of the subconscious mind'in the matter of its intellectual operations 
which is of enormous value. The spirit of our collective enterprise. 
depends not so much on mdividual examples of particular supervisors, 
but upon the collective spirit which informs and animates’ the super- 
vision. Our world is a microcosmos. We are fashioning characters ad 
rem, for the purpose of the industry. There is something more than 
infective in the spirit of corporateness and fellowship which we ourselves 
develop, and those who enter into our little world will imitate, mostly 
unconsciously, the spirit which we manifest. 2 


The Subconscious M ind 


The most valuable contribution which has been made by the modern: 
study of psychology is in respect of the subconscious or unconscious 
mind. We are probably only at the very beginning of this study. The 
unconscious mind has been described as a “ wild beast couched, waiting 
its hour to spring,” and conscious moral life has been expressed in terms 
which make it appear to be only a tyrannical control of the fierce uncon- 
scious life. But this theory is being modified and we are learning that 
the subconscious mind can itself be trained. Here is Professor James: 
‘The more of the details of our daily life we can hand over to the effort- 
less custody of automatism, the more our higher powers of mind will be 
. set free for their own proper work.” If we regard the realm of automa- 

.tism as the broad realm of the subconscious mind it will suffice for our 
immediate purpose. The first important fact is that we need to trust 
this subconscious mind. It is amazingly accurate. It is wonderfully 
efficient. It works and knows little of fatigue. It becomes errant and 
erratic only when it is disturbed. It has come from conscious or delibera- 
tive actions, and thus has been called “ secondary automatism ” and it 
is in this sense that we are apt to understand Herbert Spencer’s phrase, 
“ The child learning to- walk wills each movement before making it.” 
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Thus our acquired dexterities proceed from the conscious to the sub- 
conscious, and when we drag them back again from the subconscious to 
the conscious we induce something of strain. If we worry or fuss the 
staff so that the operations of their minds constantly pass from the sub- 
conscious to the conscious and- back again we are definitely increasing 
the nerve strain. What we should aim at is to provide for the hour-by- 
hour working of the subconscious mind, with as little disturbance as 
possible, and with as much psychological stimulus as we can give it by 
ourselves maintaining a spirit of encouragement and of readiness to help 
in the bearing of burdens when they do come. It is not easy to lay 
down strict lines, but there can be little doubt that the cultivation of 
the quiet working of mental automatism would do much to help in the 
efficiency of supervision, for then we should find the truth of the paradox 
that really efficient supervision is the minimum of apparent supervision. 
It is always there when wanted : it is a presence and an influence at all 
times, but not iritatingly evident. 


Study the Emotions 


So far we have dealt only with what may be called the purely intel- 
lectual processes. There are other elements, just as much subjects for 
psychological research, which have to be taken into account. There is 
feeling or emotion, there is conation and volition. There is just as 
much to learn from a consideration of feelmg and volition as from the 
consideration of what may be regarded as the intellectual processes 
proper. I leave aside the description of the feelmgs as g ven in the 
text-books, and their relation to action, but all of us know that super- 
vision has to consider feelings before it can regard itself as effective. 
There are deep antipathies which we must take into account, the not- 
liking of Dr. Fell, and the impossibility of explaining the not-liking. 
It is usually a greater difficulty when it does not reach the stage of dis- 
like. It has a passive stubbornness in that case which is much less 
likely to be affected by any reasoning process. The man who would 
rather be hated than scorned by the woman he loved came near to a 
fundamental psychological truth. That attitude of mind or heart which 
responds slowly to appeal is a prime difficulty and there is no golden 
appeal to it. We can only be patient. We can only strive that we 
shall be sincere, scrupulously just, scrupulously ourselves, well within 
control, but still ourselves. There are said to be American ways in the 
management of industry for countering such feelings. String bands 
play at lunch time and the work-rooms are lined with stained-glass 
windows to affect the temperaments of the workers. 

After all human characteristics can best be met by human means. 
The unresponsive temperament, or, in some cases, the antagonistic 
temperament, will respond sometime to treatment which is not itself 
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just as antagonistic. It will respond to the social psychology of a healthy 
mental environment and the response of-others with a less choleric dis- 
position will come toitsaid. The value thus of a healthy corporate life 
ig again shown, though from another point of view. Feelings act upon 
feelings, just as mind acts upon mind and both subconsciously. The 
sense of injustice, often unreasonably felt, is never blunted. Other 
feelings may be blunted ; chemists can taste the nastiest mixtures with- 
out nausea. But the sense, the feeling of injustice, rankles. There are 
two broad classes of minds among us. There are those described by 
Dr. Jung, who “feel happier under compulsion from others than when 
faced to discipline themselves; there are others who are yearning for 
a self-realisation which must be, to a greater or less extent, a self- 
realisation through some absorption of elements in their environment, 
elements of human character among them.” To find the golden means 
of handling these classes is the art of supervision. It is not easy. Our 
judgments have carefully to be safeguarded. “ Napoleon,” says. Mr. 
Jinks, “ knew a man when he saw him; his judgment of individuals, as 
distinct from nations, or communities, was almost infallible.” Our 
judgment has to be cultivated and always with the recognition of the 
danger of it being exercised on an incomplete series of facts. As the 
years increase our judgment is more broadly based upon a greater volume 
of subconscious experience. ‘‘ There is less hopefulness,” says Professor 
Ward, ‘‘ but less fear, less sensitiveness, but more sagacity, in à word 
‘more presence of mind.’ ” Arnold of Rugby could impress his character 
on his pupils. Jowett could claim that Oxford taught an English 
gentleman to be—a gentleman. But we are not all Arnolds or Jowetts 
and we must seek humbler ways. The process of cultivation of judgment, 
with a view to making ourselves m some sense worthy of the leadership 
with which we have been entrusted, is a truly scientific process. It 
stands with hushed feet outside the temple of the human mind, but they 
are not trembling feet, for it is determined to do all in its power to attract 
men and women to do their best and to be their best. 








" The tampayer should consider these matters before deciding to require a departure 
from the method of assessment on average.” 


Talks to Income Tax Payers 


II. The Application of the Average System 
(Coneluded) ` 


Where the Year’s Trading has resulted in a Loss 


To section deals with a-loss incurred in any year. It will be under- 
stood that m the ordmary course of events, the result of any year’s 
trading comes into the average of the next three years. In this manner 
a loss makes its mark on the Income Tax assessments for three years. 
But a trader may have two grounds of objection to this course. He 
may say, “I want the loss to affect my assessment now and not in the 
future.” Or he may fear that in his case the average system may s0 
work that he can never, by its operation, secure reductions equivalent 
to the loss. Thus— 





Actual Profit or Loss, Assessment on Average. 
1915-16: Proft . . £1,000 pee 
1916-17: __,, i : £500 
1917-18: $400 
1918-19: Loes . . £2,000 sho tw = £633 
1919-20: Profit . . £100 a m= — (366 Asst. nil. 
1920-21: _,, . £200 tt = — £500 Asst. nil, 
1921-22: _,, =; po oe = — (568 Asst. usl, 


In this case the profits in 1919-20, 1920-21 and 1921-22 were too 
small for the £2,000 loss to make itself adequately felt. (It is clear 
that, had the loss been only, say £1,000, the i assessments 
would remain as above.) 


The taxpayer should consider these matters before deciding to require 
a departure from the method of assessment on average. As regards the 
first ground, he should remember that if the rate of tax is likely to go 
up, he may be ill-advised to insist on saving tax at the existing rate, 
whereas in the normal way he would save tax at the higher rates ex- 
pected for the future. Should the rate of tax be likely to be decreased, 
or to remain stationary, he should clearly require the loss to have its 
effect now. As regards the second ground, the trader will, as a rule, 
be unable to forecast the trading results of future years. The possibility 
of such years being bad provides a reason for the exercise of the option 
now to be indicated. ` 

The right afforded to the trader is to set the loss against the current 
year’s asgessments instead of including it in subsequent averages. It is 
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necessary to appreciate the point that the loss does not automatically 
sweep away the current assessment. Thus, because of past profits, the 
assessment for 1919-20 might be £1,500, while the actual result of the 
1919-20 trading may be a loss of £800. Now, the {800 may come into 
the average for 1920-21, 1921-22 and 1922-23, or it may be set against 
the 1919-20 assessment, reducing it to £700. If the latter course is 
adopted, the result of the 1919-20 trading, must, for purposes of future 
averages, be regarded as mJ. For example— 


1916-17: Profit : . £2,000 . 1919-20: Loss 
1917-18: _,, ; ; 400 1920-21: Profit : ‘ 1,000- 
1918-19: , ‘ . £1,100 1921-22: ,, ; : £1,600 
ASSESSMENTS. 
Average System. Deduction of Loss. 












í . 
2,000 + 1,400 + 1,100 1,600 -800 er 






5 = 1,500 

1920-21 a o= 6567 ae w= 833 
1921-22 i E wx 433 Deen mer 
1922-23 ET E LEA t150 = 600 | 4H + 1,000 + 1,600 -gg 


3 


a 


Total £3,100 £3,100 





The aggregate assessments amount to £3,100 in either case. ` 
Reference must be made to two other possibilities. (1) The assess- 
ment on average (£1,500 in the above example) may be less than the 
actual loss. If the loss had been £2,000 (instead of £800), only part of 
_ it could be set against the assessment. The assessment would be wiped 
-out (£1,500 less £1,500), and the unused part of the loss (£500) would 
appear in future averages. In the right-hand column, above the £700 
(1919-20) would become ns/, and the niis in the subsequent averages 
would be replaced by “ — £500.” (2) The assessment on average (£1,500 
in the example) may be less than the actual loss (now assumed to be 
£2,000), but the taxpayer may have other-income. If this other income 
is large enough to cover the £500 balance of loss, repayment is made of 
tax borne on £500 of the other income, and the 1919-20 trading appears 
as mii in future averages. If the other income is les’ than £500, repay- 
ment is made so far as such other income extends, and the balance of 
loss appears in future averages. Thus, if the other income is £200, tax 
on £200 is repaid, and a loss of £300 appears in the average computations 
for each of the next three years. ` ian 7 
Application to adopt this alternative should be made to the Inspector 
of Taxes, in writing, within twelve months from the end of the financial. 
year concerned. The resulting benefit will be given by way of repayment. 
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Change in the Ownership of a Business 

The present section will refer to changes in the proprietorship. 

The primary consideration is, that changes in ownership make no 
difference to the assessment. The average system is connected with 
the business and not with its proprietor. Thus, taking an extreme case, 
A owns a grocer’s business and makes {300 in 1916-17; if B buys it 
and makes {280 in 1917-18; if C buys it and makes £310 in 1918-19 ; 
and if D buys it and makes £350 in 1919-20, the assessment for 1919-2) 


£300+280-+4310 
ane = (208 


Of course, in a small case, the latest owner might find it impossible 
to say what his predecessor’s profits have been. Unless the Inspector 
of Taxes has reason to object, an assessment on the latest owner’s actual 
first year’s profits is likely to ensue in such a case. 

Change in proprietorship may arise from— 

‘(a) Direct sale or transfer from one proprietor (whether individual, 

firm, or company) to another; or l 

(b) The replacement of the owning individual or firm by a company ` 

—in law the same as (@); or 

(c) An individual owner taking another person into partnership ; 
or 
(d) A firm losing one or more partners, or taking a new partner or 


partners. 

Whether the change be as under (a), (b), (c) or (d), the rule stated above 
still applies. But it is understood that the change must not entail the 
incorporation of another business. Thus, if a firm of two lawyers take 
into partnership another lawyer who has no existing practice, the average 
is unaffected. But if the new partner brings a practice with him, the 
assessment is affected as shown later. 

We have left until last an exception to this rule ; #.¢., an option given 
the taxpayer to abandon the average. This option exists where the 
change in proprietorship was in itself a “ specific cause ” of the diminu- 
tion of profits, or where the change was followed by a diminution of 
profit attributable to a “ specific cause ” arising since the change. An 
example of each will be given. (1) A firm of commission agents loses 
one of its partners, and finds that the withdrawal of his personality 
causes a diminution of profits. In this case the change in partnership 
is a specific cause of loss of profit. The assessment may be reduced to 
actual profits for the part of the year in which the change occurred, 
and for any of the next three years in which the change causes a diminu- 
tion. (2) A privately-owned business is “turned into a company.” 
The profits may remain about the same except for directors’ fees which 
now become payable. (The fees are assessable on the directors under 
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Schedule E.) In this case, the payment of directors’ fees is a specific 
cause of loss of profit arising since the change in ownership. The assess- 
ment may be reduced-to the amount of the actual profits, for the part 
of the year in which the change occurred, and for any of the three years 
next succeeding in which the payment of directors’ fees has reduced the 
profits below the average on which the assessment would ordinarily be 
made. 

(In some localities the District Commissioners of Taxes hold that 
‘they may adjust the assessment, as they think just, whenever the profits 
have been diminished by a striking and outstanding specific cause. 
In those localities the Commissioners do not require a change m pro- 
prietorship to have preceded the cause of loss. The Crown authorities 
dissent from this view and have attempted to carry the matter to the 
High Court. That Court has decided, however, that no appeal can be 
made to it on the subject.) 

Application for the exercise of this option should be made to the 
Inspector of Taxes a3 soon as possible after the diminution of profit 
has been ascertained. 

Amalgamations, Increase or Decrease in Number of 

Branches, Change in Scope of Business, etc. 

In this section we have to consider the effect on the average system, 
if any, of changes in the business itself, irrespective of proprietorship. 
The general rule is that for the same business the average remains 
unalterated. The question, therefore, is whether the business is the 
same. For example, a railway company had carried on a steamboat 
service in connection with its trains. It abandoned the steamboat ser- 
vice. Did the business remain the same business in spite of the change ? 
The Court answered .“‘ Yes.” It was just as if a butcher had decided 
no longer to deal in-bacon, but continued to deal in other meat. The 
average would continue. (But suppose the railway company had seld 
the steamboat service to another con¢ern which thereafter carried it on, 
the treatment might have been different. -In practice, the steamboat 
profits would probably be taken out of the-average. This is a difficult 
matter, however, and each case must be closely considered and deter- 
mined on-its merits—see the example of a closed branch below.) - 


WHERE Two BUSINESSES AMALGAMATE, the averages are amalgamated 


The simplest case is as follows— 
Business X— - sa Fe 
Profits: 1916, £300; 1917, £400: 1918, £380. 
Business Y— 
Profits: 1916, £180; 1917, £220; 1918, £250. 
Businesses then te.: Profit: -1919, £700. _ 
Assessment for 191 


£200 + 400 + 980 180 + 280 + 280 a0 417 E, 
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_ Arithmetical difficulties ditai arise, ' Jisne X may have closed 
its accounts at 3lst March, and Business Y at 30th June. Any reason- 
able and equitable solution will be accepted, but there is usually an 
obviously correct method. Thus— , 

m aan 





y 
, Year to Profit. Yoar to Profit. 
-- -lst March, 1916. 30th June, 1915 , (600 

3let March, 1917 . 000 30th June, 1916 : 
31st March, 1918 . 1,200 30th June, 1917 ` ro 
3) 1,800 


3,000 
Assessment 1918-19 , £1,000 ` Assessment 1918-19 . £600 
The business amalgamated from 3lst December, 1918, at which date 
accounts are closed. l 
X - . 2, Y 


Pertod. Profit. Period, Profit, 
cg a a, 
9 months to 3lst Dec. 1918 , £700 Year to 30th June, 1918 . : 

6 months to 31st Dec., 1918 400 


The assessment on X Y for 1919-20 must be based on the average 
profits of the three years ended 3ist December, 1918. Working 
backwards from this date we compute the average as follows— 


X , Y 
Period. Profits. Period. Profits, 
en, Tl gene nen aN 
9 months to 31st Dec., 1918. 00 6 months to 3lst Dec., 1918 . £400 
12 ,,  ,, 31st March, 1918 £1,200 12 ,,  ,, 30th June, 1918 . £600 
12 ,, .-,,.8lstMar., 1917. £1,000 12 ,,. ,, 30th June, 1917 . 700 
3 „  „ Slst Mar., 1916 6 30th June, 1916 
t.o., F of £800 } - 4200 ie, f of £500 : 3 £250 
365 months to 31st Dec., 1918. £3,100 38 months to 31st Dec, 1918 . £1,950 
Ae L 
3 years to 3lst Dec., 1918 ; . £5,050 
Average for _Assossment 1919-20 . £1,683 


- If the businesses X and Y had continued to kçep separate accounts, 
closed at 31st March and 30th June respectively, the assessments would 
be on the combination of the averages, which must- necessarily in that 
case be computed to differmg dates. _ 

. The allocation of partnership profits to. individual partners is dealt 
with i in a subsequent article. In this place it may be pointed out that 
ascertaining the ‘average, and dividing the result between partners are 
entirely different - matters. The former. depends on previous profits, 
but the latter depends on the basis of division in the year of assessment. 
Thus, if X and Y decide to divide profits equally in 1919-20, the assess- 
inént™ of £1,683 must be divided equally, notwithstanding that this 
figure is the average of profits which were not divided equally. If X 
and Y had taken a new partner Z, who brought no business, the £1,683 
would be the assessment and would be apportioned, for income tax pur- 
poses, according to the basis of the division of the actual 1919-20 profits 
between the three partners. 

WHERE A CONCERN OPENS A NEw Branca, the average assessment 
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is unaffected. The profits (or losses) of the new branch come into the 
future averages. > Te a2 

WHERE A CONCERN CLOSES ONE oF ITS Brancues, the same rule 
applies, its profits (or losses) remain-the average computations until the 
years in which the branch existed drop out of the calcwations. There 
is a possible exception where the branch is sold- as a going concern to 
- another proprietor who continues to carry it on. In this case, the assess- 
ment on the vendor will continue on the- average basis if the branch was 
one of a number, #.6., if the figures are affected to a small extent. But 
if, say, one branch out of two, or one branch out of three is sold, the 
Inspector is not likely to object to the figures of that branch being 
omitted from the average computation. Indeed, in many cases the 
title to this omission is clear, the loss of a branch so substantially altering 
affairs as to make the remaining business not identical with the old 
business. 

WHERE A CONCERN PURCHASES AN EXISTING BRANCH BUSINESS. 
This is really an amalgamation, and is subject to the rules stated above. 
If a concern with 100 branches buys a small one-branch business of the 
same nature, the average of the small business should be combined with 
that of the large business, as shown in the preceding example of businesses 
X and Y. 

CHANGE IN SCOPE OF Business. This change would have to be very 
extensive before the average could be departed from. In fact, a change 
“in” a business almost implies that the identity of the business is 
unaltered. 


Where Proftts have Diminished by Reason of the War 
As already explained, the ordinary assessment on business profits 

is based on the average profits of the three preceding years. If, how- 

ever, the profits-of the current year of assessment have fallen because 

of the war, the average taken may be that of the current year and of 

the two years preceding. 

 Exampleo— 


Profits 1915, £1,000; 1916, £1,200; 1917, £900 ; 1918, £400. 
1918-19: Ordinary Asesessment— 


£1,000 .+ -= + 900 £1,083. 


as 1,200 + 900 + 400 
a +N m £833. 


The assessment for 1919-20 would be £833 again, unless the circum- 

stances permitted a repetition of the adjustment, in which case the 

assessment would be amended. to the average profits of 1917, 1918 and 

1919. ; 

A peculiarity may arise where the account year of the business ends 

differently from the financial yéar of assessment (6th April to 5th April). 
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But the rule 3 is simple. “here concession removes “from the average the 
earliest year which would otherwise be included therein, and substitutes 
the third year forward. 

Example (accounts closed yearly on 30th April)}— 


Ordinary t for -í Average ts for 3 
1918—19 } ended April, 1917 


W. 
BE T pep ended Dih ai 1918 


But a trader may consider this very unfortunate, inasmuch as in this 
case thc concession does not bring into the average the actual profits 
from 6th April, 1918, to 5th April, 1919, but only the profit to 30th 
April, 1918. In such a case the Inspector will agree to the actual profits 
of the financial year of assessment being estimated (by apportionment), 
and the average adjusted accordingly. Thus— 


Profita, years ended 30th April, 1915, £1,500; 1916, £1,200; 1917, £1,300; 1918, £1,600; 
1919, . 
1918-19: Ordinary assessment— 


£1,500 + 1,200 + 1,300 iy 399 
War concession according to Act-— 
£1,200 + LA + 1,600 = £1,386, 
In this case, the 1918-19 profits are clearly reduced substantially, yet 
the “concession ” if applied would result m an increased assessment. 
The following further concession is made by the Inspector— 








Profits, 12 months to 30th April, 1919 . : : : i £840 
i MOORE O it se a i 7 ‘ 0 

» Wy, ns . ,600 

a Ia i " 30th April, 1917 ; ; 1,300 

T | ee » 30th April, 1916 BO x £1, 200) . : i £100 

3 years to Sth see 1919 . : i ; ; . £3,770 
Average for assessment f £1,256 


RESTRICTIONS. It is etd by the Acts that the new “ conces- 
sion ” average figure must not exceed the actual profit of the last year 
included in such average. Where it does, the assessment will be reduced 
only to the actual profit of the last year referred to. It is also provided 
that the concession shall be granted only where the said last year’s 
profits are less than the amount of the ordinary average figure (#.¢., of 
the three preceding years). 

DuanvuTion Due To War. This is viewed very broadly. If the 
cause of loss of profit is at all connected with the war, the concession 
will be granted. 

Application should be made to the Inspector of Taxes as soon as the 
trader knows the result of the last year’s trading. If he is likely to be 
able to supply figures promptly he will probably be allowed to leave a 
certain amount of duty unpaid, to-avoid the necessity for repayment. 
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Commerce and Higher Education 


By Major H. W. Stace 
i 
We we turn to consider m detail the courses of study prescribed 
by the University of London for the examinations for the Degree 
in Commerce we find, as we should expect, that the subjects for the 
Intermediate are of general educational value, while those for the Final 
are more specialised and technical. 

The provisional syllabus for the Intermediate includes five cannulae 
and ten optional subjects. These subjects are as follows— 

Computsory— 

1. Elements of Economics; 2. Banking, Currency, Trade and 
Finance ; 3. Geography; 4. (a) “Accounting ; or (b) World History (for 
Banking Candidates only); 5. An Approved Modern Foreign Language. 

Opttonal— 

I. A second Approved Modern Foreign Language; 2. Chemistry ; 
3.: Physics; 4. Geology; 5. Botany ; 6. Pure Mathematics ; 7. Applied 
Mathematics ; 8. (a) History of Commerce; or (b) World History (not 
for Bankmg Candidates); 9. Commercial Art, or Art as applied to an 
Approved Manufacture. 

The examination is divided into two parts, as follows— 

Part I.—Economics, Geography, and one Language ; 
Part IJ.—Banking, Currency, Finance and Trade; Accounting or 

History ; and the Optional Subject. 

These parts may be taken on the same or on different occasions, 
and failure in one part will not involve failure in the other. 

The examination in foreign languages is to be both oral and written ; 
and in each of the science subjects there will be a practical examination 
in addition to the papers. 

As providing a groundwork upon which to base more advanced 
studies, the above appears to be satisfactory in most respects. It is, 
however, nothing less than a misfortune that English is not included 
among the compulsory subjects. 

It is generally admitted that the average standard of knowledge i in 
our own language is low. For many years past complaints on this score 
have been made. Employers state that their subordinates cannot 
express themselves accurately either by word of mouth or in writing: 
that stenographers blunder in taking down from dictation, not because 
their shorthand is faulty, but from sheer failure to understand the phrases 
used. In many offices it is hard to find any clerk who can be trusted 
to draft a letter clearly and tersely, and many business men have to 
waste their time in dictating the simplest routine letters in full, instead 
of indicating the substance of what they wish to say in a couple of words, 
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because their secretaries are not. capable of embodying such brief 
instructions clearly and correctly in letters. l 

Perhaps the full extent of oùr ignorance is not realised. It is not 
only the man or woman whose education has admittedly been poor who 
is hampered -in this way: the disability exists in all ranks. The writer 
has heard business and professional men of standing, generals in high 
command and government officials endeavouring to express themselves 
m public; and-halting; stammering, becoming entangled in verbal no- 
thoroughfares and abandoning one train of ‘thought aftet another out of 
sheer lack of command over the instrument ‘of expression, to an extent 
which would have been thought -ridiculous ‘by all- their hearers if such 
an exhibition was not so common in England as to excite no remark. 

Such ignorance is to be deplored on many grounds, some of which, 
important as they are, do not come within the scope of these articles. 
But from the directly practical point of view the matter is of supreme 
importance to business men as such. It is too often forgotten that 
language is something more than a means of expressing thought. It is 
the instrument of thought itself. The human mind is so constituted 
that thought can only be realised with precision and definiteness when 
embodied in words.” The public speaker who keeps his audience waiting 
while he fumbles for phrases which he cannot shape and use, too often 
giving up the attempt and falling back upon some stock locution which 
obviously does.not express his full meaning, is not, as he often supposes, 
merely showing his lack of a literary endowment. He is giving a public 
display of his inability to think m a clear, resoluté and orderly fashion. 
The business man who finds difficulty in putting his ideas mto words 
too often tells himself that he is not, of course, a literary man, and finds 
comfort in the excuse. His real trouble, however, is that he is failing 
to grapple with his ideas, to realise them with sufficient clearness to 
clothe them-m language. And many of the complamts that young 
foreigners are better educated for business purposes than our own youth 
can be traced back to an advantage in this one respect, their possession 
of ,;which-betores“evident- whenever one listens to a couple of young 
Frenchmen or Germans talking together. The Englishman among the 
modern nations is certainly not deficient in ideas, and his language is 
the most vigorous, rich and flexible of all. It is, perhaps, correspondingly 
difficult to use freely. Nevertheless, a good knowledge of it, and skill 
in its use, are of vital importance to the Englishman. 

The writer believes that the usefulness of the course of study which 
we are now.considering js primarily dependent upon this one matter. 
We-have seen that lack of-command over language means lack of the 
power to think: .and it is lack of the power to think-which produces 
what in India is called the exammation-waWah ; the-man who can go - 
through a course of difficult studies successfully, to the extent of passing 
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examinations, but without intelligence, and without understanding or 
assimilating what he has learned. If the Degree in Commerce js to have 
a real success it is important that all means should be taken to prevent 
it from becoming known as the common badge of men of this type. 

It may be added here that the study of foreign languages cannot be 
expected to be highly successful in the case of students whose knowledge 
of their own language is poor. 

The choice open to candidates among modern foreign languages is 
fairly wide. The minor European tongues do not appear in the list, 
which imcludes French, German, Spanish, Italian, Dutch and Russian. 
Nerther does any language commonly used in India, with the exception 
of Persian, appear among the Oriental languages, the list of which includes 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Malay and Chinese. It is apparently open to 
candidates to take only one language if they please, and this may be a 
non-European language. Would it not be better to make French, or 
failing that, at least one European language, a compulsory subject ? 


“* Commercial Art ” 


As regards the last of the optional subjects the term “ Commercial 
Art ” is misleading, and it seems a pity that it should be used. A serious 
study of art, whether “ commercial” or not, is probably not intended : 
what, no doubt, is meant is the study of a group of technical subjects 
such as draughtsmanship, design, colouring and so forth. It should not be 
difficult to find a suitable and comprehensive term to describe this group. 

The syllabus as a whole may be regarded from two points of view. 
The youth intending to become a candidate will probably examine it 
with the object of discovering how far it offers opportunities for acquirmg 
knowledge likely to be useful to him, and for avoiding the compulsory 
study of those subjects which he does not require. Criticism on these 
lines is not unimportant, but it will naturally take its colour from the 
particular requirements of the various branches of trade. The employer 
who welcomes the scheme as offering to the rising generation opportuni- 
ties not only for the acquisition of useful knowledge but also for the 
development of its general mental ability and equipment will probably 
take a somewhat wider view. He will wish to know whether the studies 
have been so arranged as to ensure to the graduate an education as well 
as a training: breadth of outlook and mental activity as well as stores 
of information. . 

An interesting test can be applied to the published - provisional 
syllabus by asking what is the narrowest and therefore worst course 
which the candidate can choose under it. The RE perhaps, 
represents as bad a choice as could be made— 

Compulsory—. `. 

1. Elements. of Economics; - ~~ i 
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2. Banking, Currency, Trade and Finance ; 
3. Geography ; 

4. World History ;. 

5. An Oriental language. 

Optional— 

Mathematics: Pure or Applied. 

It is not inconceivable that a banking candidate expecting to go to 
the East might consider this a suitable selection. It will be observed that 
It would leave him with no knowledge of any foreign European language, 
no knowledge of any branch of science, and no development of his know- 
ledge of the language in which he is to do his thinking, except in so far 
as he has studied the rudiments of these subjects for his Matriculation. 

Not many students, perhaps, would choose as badly as this, but many 
of those concerned with Asiatic—and perhaps Australasian—trade would 
avoid European languages entirely, and many students of all classes 
would not take English, from a belief, probably mistaken in most cases, 
that they have already as much knowledge of the language as is desirable. 
Election to take one of the physical science subjects would be confined 
principally to those into whose business such subjects enter. 


Selection of Subjects 


No one can doubt that the study of these subjects would be advan- 
tageous. But in formmg an opinion as to whether the best possible 
selection has been made for the compulsory part of the examination 
the question to be asked is, whether any essential subject has been 
excluded, or whether any subject has been included which is not essen- 
tial, but only desirable. Every examination syllabus represents a com- 
promise ; the framers are always obliged to omit subjects which they 
would like to include, in order to avoid overloading the programme. 
The number of compulsory subjects has to be severely limited : no one sub- 
ject can be admitted without excluding another, and it is therefore of the 
greatest importance that those actually chosen should be beyond all doubt 
the most necessary subjects, not for one class of students only, but for all. 

In the opinion of the writer, for the reasons already given, English 
thoroughly studied is of greater importance than any one of the subjects 
which have been chosen, and his vote would be given for its inclusion 
either as an additional subject, or in place of one of those already in- 
cluded. The suggestion that the modern foreign language chosen should 
be either French or at least one of the principal European tongues is 
undoubtedly of less importance. Such a change would involve no addi- 
tion to the syllabus as regards the compulsory part of the examination, 
and no loss of any subject of general importance. There can be little 
doubt that the European tongues are of greater educational value than 
any Oriental language. But it might be argued, on the other hand, that 
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European languages would be of no direct practical use to some candi- 
dates mtending to go to the East, and that the suggested alteration in 
the case of these candidates would in practice limit their choice among 
the optional subjects to the Oriental language appropriate to each indi- 
vidual case, and would deprive them of any opportunity of taking a 
science, mathematical or historical subject. On these grounds, therefore, 
some readers may conclude that the suggested alteration is not practicable. 


Final Examination 


For the Final Examination the normal course of study is two years. 
Candidates will not be admitted until after the expiration of one 
Academical Year from the date of passing the Intermediate, nor within 
less than three years after Matriculation. The examination is in two 
parts, and as in the case of the Intermediate, these parts may be taken 
on the same or on different occasions. 

As is natural, specialisation is carried very much further in the 
Final than m the Intermediate. Part I, however, consists entirely of 
subjects compulsory for all It is in Part II that the opportunity for 
specialisation occurs. In this part the candidate has his choice not 
among single subjects as before, but among groups of subjects selected 
with a view to the requirements of particulary branches of commerce. 
He selects one group only, and is required to take all the subjects 
included im it. 

The first, or compulsory part of the examination is composed as follows— 

1. The Present Organisation of Industry, Banking, Trade and 
Transport. 

2. Modern Economic Development of the Empire and the more 
important Foreign Countries. 

3. Elements of Commercial Law, including Sale of Goods, Insurance, 
Carriage of Goods, Negotiable Instruments, Partnerships, Companies 
Agencies, Statutory Bodies, Patents, Contracts and Bankruptcy. 

4. Statistical Method. 

All these subjects are of general usefulness and importance, and call 
for no particular comment. It is the second or optional part of the 
examination which is likely to be most closely scanned by business men. 
It contains nine groups of subjects, adapted to suit the needs of a 
corresponding number of trade divisions as follows— 

1. Banking and Finance Group. 

2. Trade A Group (Colonial and General Trades, and Distributing 
Trades in certain cases). 

3. Trade B Group (for those engaged in the Trade of a definite Area). 

4. Industry Group (Engineering and Metal Trades ; Distributing 
Trades in certain cases; Works and Factory. Management). 

5. General Transport Group. _ a 
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6. Shipping Group. - 

7. Inland Transport Group (Railway Candidates). 

- 8. Public Utilities Group. 

9. Commercial-Art Group (Distributing and other Trades). 

In each of Groups 1 to 8, Accounting as applicable to the trades 
concerned is included. Each of these groups also includes an Approved 
Modern Foreign Language. At the time of writing it does not appear 
whether this language may be the same as that taken for the Intermediate 
Examination or not ; nor will it be known, until the detailed syllabuses 
are issued, among what languages candidates will be able to choose. 
Those candidates taking either the Banking or the Shipping Group will 
be allowed to take a second language as an alternative to the form of 
Accounting applicable in each case. 


Provisional Regulations 

It would be neither possible nor desireble to attempt here any detailed 
criticism of the subjects included within the various groups. Such 
criticism must come from the trades whose interests are affected. It is 
not therefore proposed to reproduce here the somewhat lengthy lists of 
subjects ; those who are interested will find them set out im full in the 
“ Provisional Regulations ” issued by the University authorities, from 
which all lists given here have beer taken. One group, however, may 
be given as an example of the extent to which the subjects chosen are 
suited to the needs of the trades concerned — 

Trade A Group— 

(a) The Trade of great World Divisions, including conditions of 
production and marketing of Commodities, Transport, Trade, Statistics, etc. 

(b) Economics of Transport (from the point of view of the Trader), 
includmg Sea Transport, Inland Transport (Rail, Motor, Waterway) and 
Insurance. 

` (c) Accounting ; or, alternatively, (for the Textile Trades) Constitu- 
tion, Production and Manufacture of Materials (Silkk, Wool, Cotton, 
Flax, etc.); or, alternatively (for the Food Distributing Trades), the 
Constitution, Production and Manufacture of Food-stuffs. 

(d) An Approved Modern Foreign Language. 

The above is fairly representative of the composition of the various 
groups: business men will be able to form their own conclusions. In 
the previous article the attempt was made to outline the general grounds 
upon which such a scheme merits support. Here sufficient information 
has been given to indicate the spirit in which the idea has been worked 
out. No doubt, experience of the actual working of the scheme will 
lead to modification of various details, Probably most will agree that 
there is little danger of its failing through being too academic, and that 
the University authorities are to be ‘congratulated upon the practical 
spirit shown in working out the syllabuses. ~ 
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Table Talk on Business Topics. 


By Da. ELLE POWELL, Editor of “ The Financial Newe” 








Eo month and the month before we chatted over personality as a 
business asset, with the late Sir Edward Holden, Mr. Selfridge and 
Mr. Charles Birch Crisp as illustrations of different modes of its develop- 
ment. We were concerned with the general thesis that the level of 
business aspiration is much higher, and the recognition of the necessity 
for self-discipline much more acute, than was the case with the older 
school of business men. In that respect we discerned great changes. 
There are, however, other minor modifications—minor, that is to say, 
in a relative sense. As such I rate the infinitely higher standard of 
business morality ; the frank acceptance of the value of advertisement ; 
the profound appreciation of the importance of business itself as a con- 
tribution to cosmic welfare ; the decline of what was once called “ pro- 
fanity ” ; the striking change in the physiognomy of the business man ; 
and the wide dissemination of a business chivalry which sometimes leads 
its devotees into something very like Quixotism. Taking the last topic 
first, the late Sir Edward Holden was once approached by a large firm, 
who told him that they had been refused further accommodation by-one 
of the best-known of the joint stock banks, although im their view their 
position entitled them to expect it. Would he take over the account 
and give them the further facilities they wanted ? Holden made the 
necessary investigation, and came to the conclusion that the further 
accommodation was perfectly justifiable. He did not, however, take 
over the account. He went to the other bank and saw the chairman. 

“ Look here,” said he; “I am going to take away two of your best 
customers.” 

“ Why ? ” was the answer. 

“ Because you won’t give them accommodation to which they are 
fully entitled. I have looked into their accounts, and I shall be quite 
satisfied to finance them if, after reconsideration, you still decline to 
help them.” 

The result, of course, was a further inspection of the position on the 
chairman’s peremptory instructions, so that the two clients had no 
further reason to complain. 


Fraud Open and Unashamed 
Thirty years ago, much that was regarded as legitimate Business 
sailed very near the wind. It excited little serious criticism. You were 
told you must do, or be done. Public opinion was reflected in the 
ancient “ chestnut ° which told of the City man taking his son through 
Throgmorton Street, just as the Stock Exchange had closed and the 
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thoroughfare was full of excited brokers and jobbers dealing in American 
rails. There was a colloquy between father and son— 

“ What are all these men doing, daddy ? ” 

“ One another.” : 

The reply was simply a cold, laconic statement, not a criticism or a 
protest. Indeed, when I once stated my own qualms on this very 
subject to a veteran of the City, long gone beyond these voices, he 
replied that all the big City houses had been founded on sharp practices, 
which their founders had originally exploited for their own benefit, and 
in later years sternly denounced. To my gasp of astonishment the 
veteran replied by asking me which I considered to be the most respectable 
financial institution m the City— 

‘The Bank of England, I suppose.” 

“ Well, the Bank of England was started by William Paterson, who 
made his money as a buccaneer in the West Indies. Proof positive of 
what I say, my boy.” 

He was quite right. The means and methods of sharp practice were 
discussed over the lunch-table in the City restaurants as part of the 
ordinary incidents of life. One charming but crooked City personality 
(one of the finest conversationalists of his day) was for ever boasting 
that he had found another “ mug.” He spoke of the discovery openly, 
careless who might be sitting at the same table. The process went on 
for years, though it is only fair (and perhaps desirable) to say that it 
ended at last in a.sentence of penal servitude. 


Some Legal Aspects 

Once, in the discharge of editorial duty, I criticised a transaction in 
which a country cleric had been fleeced, describing it as an instance of 
“landing a parson.” Objection was taken to the term “landing ” as 
suggesting impropriety, and the expression was ultimately considered by 
a special jury with myself as a co-defendant. They found that in the 
circumstances the term had been justifiably used, and gave me a verdict 
with costs. It was more than I expected, for the commercial law itself 
reeked of abuses in those days. One famous City solicitor (another 
departed friend) had all his life acted for business houses, for years 
with the professional assistance of a leading light of the Bar. In due 
course, the leading light became a luminary of the Bench. Very early 
in his judicial career he animadverted severely upon business methods 
generally, not without indirect and critical reference to his erstwhile 
patron, the solicitor, who was acting for one of the parties and sat in the 
“sell? of the Court. For a moment the attorney was flabbergasted : 
but he “got square ” with the remark (audible over half the Court) : 
“My G—! And when he was at the Bar he used to take off his hat 
to me!” . 
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Organised Chicanery 

Let us be quite frank. Trickery and chicanery were organised in 
the bad old days. There was a conscious effort to make illegitimate 
gain by deluding the victim of sharp practices. I was once told in 
Chicago that clever old stéers were trained to lead less experienced 
beasts into the killing pens in the stock-yards, carefully keeping out of 
the way themselves when the moment of danger arrived. Such an 
episode has been described by the author of the famous Letters of a 
Sedf-Made Merchant to Hts Son— 


We've got an old steer out at the packing-house that stands around at the foot 
of the runway leading up to the killing pens, looking for all the world like one of 
the village fathers sitting on the cracker box before the grocery—sort of sad-eyed, 
dreamy old cuss—always has two or three straws from his cud sticking out of the 


` corner of his mouth. You never saw a steer that looked as if he took less interest 


in things. But by and by the boys drive a bunch of steers toward him, or cows 
maybe, if we're canning, and then you’ll see Old Abe move off up that runway, 
sort of beckoning the bunch after him with that wicked old stump of a tail of his, 


as if there was eels mighty interesting to steers at the pran something 
that every Texan and Colorado, raw from the prairies, ought to have a look at to 


put a metropolitan finish on him. Those steers just naturally follow along on up 
that runway and into the killing pens. But just as they get to the top, Old Abe, 
, Someways, gets lost in the crowd, and he isn’t among those present when the gates 
are closed and the real trouble begins for his new friends. 


Talking of American methods, Jay Gould almost openly utilised the 
Erie railroad as a gamblmg counter for years. Its policy and traffics 
were manipulated to suit his market book. When the mnocent pur- 
chaser of some of the stock asked Gould when a dividend might be 
expected, his reply was characteristically cynical: “I guess this road 
ain’t run to pay dividends.” When his market opponents tried to 
“corner ” Erie Common Stock against him, he printed new stock by 
the million. “I guess my printing press will last longer than their 
dollars,” was his anticipation. And, coming back to our own country, 
one of the old school of City men who had made a pile by methods which 
were at least open to criticism resolved to retire. He had advanced 
social ambitions and decided to build himself a magnificent residence. 
When it was nearly finished he was one day discussing his plans 
with a candid friend, who asked if he had decided upon a name for the 
newly-erected, palace. 

“ No,” replied the ambitious ex-financier, “‘ I have not found one yet.” 

“ What about ‘ Dunrobin’ ? ” 


Ambitious for a “ Handle ” 

In those earlier days very few distinctions, other than a title or a 
commission in the militia, were within the reach of the business man. 
Nobody would have dreamed of the head of a commercial enterprise 
being F.R.S., or D.Sc., or D.Litt. Consequently, many of my early 
business friends formed ardent associations with the militia, for instance, 
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and were mighty proud of their militia rank. It gave them a handle 
to their names, unobtainable otherwise. One firm in particular (we will 
call it Smith, Jones, Brown & Co.) was composed of three members, 
each of whom had militia rank. The story runs that an advertising 
canvasser calling one day inquired if Mr. Smith was in. 

“Myr. Smith? You mean Captain Smith, I suppose ? ” 

“ Yes, Captain Smith,” replied the canvasser. “Is he in ? ” 

“ No,” was the answer. 

“Is Mr. Jones in?” 

“ Mr. Jones?” was again the scornful retort. “ You must mean 
Captain Jones? ” 

“ Well, Captain Jones,” said the canvasser. “Is heim?” 

“No, he is not.” 

The canvasser tried for the third partner. 

“Ts Mr. Brown in?” 

“ My. Brown?” was again the reply, with an unmistakably sarcastic 
accent on the “ Mr.” “I suppose you mean Major Brown ? ” 

“Well, Major Brown,” was the imperturbablereply. “Can Isee him? i 

“ No, he is not in,” was the answer. 

The canvasser turned to go, and the clerk called after him— 

“ When they come in shall I give them any name?” 

“Ves,” replied the canvasser. “Tell them that Field-Marshal 
Robinson called.” 


No More Classical Quotation 

The habit of classical quotation has vanished from the business 
world almost as entirely as from the House of Commons. A hundred 
years ago a Latin or Greek quotation was the almost indispensable 
ornament of a political speech. To-day one never hears it. In our time 
the chairman of a business enterprise who introduced Latin into his 
speech would astonish his shareholders almost as much as if a dodo 
or a megalosaurus had entered the room. Once upon a time, however, 
in my own experience, the fussy chairman of a very important company 
sent his card into the editorial sanctum with the request for an interview 
on important business. He was ushered in. 

“T have made a very important speech to my shareholders to-day 
which I understand is being reported by you to-morrow. In the course 
of it I introduced a classical quotation which I am anxious should be 
correctly printed. Perhaps you would kindly take it down if I dictate 
it: Infandum, regina——” 

He paused for me to write, but I took up the ranning— 

“ Infandum, regina, jubes renovare dolorem” 

“Oh! you know Latin!” said he. 

“ Wel,” I answered, “ I won’t go so far as to say that, but most of 
us know the old Virgilian tag, at all events.” 
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This is almost my solitary experience of the self-sufficiency generated 
in a company chairman by-the ability to quote a line of-Virgil.- In 
humbler spheres there was the case of the pedantic cobbler who sought 


T. to outshine his rival across the road by means of a new sign with the 


words “ Mens conscsa recti.” But the competitor trumped this classicism 
with a new sign of his own—“ Mens and Women’s conscia recti.” z 


Were Business Men Profane? 


There is one alleged change in the habits of the business man, the fact 
of which I should be inclined to combat. I have been told, and I have 
seen it asserted in newspapers, that the modern business man is much 
less addicted to profane language than was formerly the case. The 
truth is that the business man never was addicted to profanity as such. 
With him it was simply a form of expression, in nine cases out of ten 
utterly meaningless, and just a superfluous decoration of his uttered 
thoughts. One of my oldest and most intimate friends, the late Sir 
Wiliam Capel Slaughter, the distinguished head of the legal firm of 
Slaughter & May, had quite a reputation for the use of expletives. - They 
were said to flicker all over his conversation. About their presence there 
was no doubt at all, but Slaughter, one of the most virile personalities 
of his time, vehemently resented any suggestion that their use amounted 
to profanity. They were simply, he would retort, “a manner of speak- 
ing.” When, taking advantage of our prolonged intimacy, J asked him 
to justify and elaborate this view, he did it very effectively by means of 
an excellent story. Learned counsel, Mr. A., had ventured to comment, 
in the course of a case, upon the profane language of one of the parties. 
-© “It is not profanity, Mr. A,” observed the Judge. “It is nothing 
but a habit of forcible expression. If you were drafting an affidavit 
and had to introduce a reference to a well-known animal you would 
describe it as ‘a certain horse.’ This man, being what he is, would call 
it ‘a b— horse.’ But both of you would mean exactly the same thing, 
neither more nor less.” l 

Never was a charge of profanity more neatly countered. Slaughter 
- might easily have gone on to argue that quite a good proportion of the 
older business men introduced lurid epithets in almost sublime uncon- 
sciousness of doing so. In another City case, after a stormy morning’s 
argument, the Judge made suggestions of a settlement, and both parties 
retired to the consultation rooms to talk the matter over. The learned 
. leader for the plaintiff was strongly in favour of accepting the settlement, 
but his client was obdurate. At last the Q.C.’s patience was worn out. 

“ I tell you what it is, sir,” said he, turning to the client ; “ you are 
a d——d old fool, and if you don’t agree to this settlement you will compel 
me to use strong language.” Se oh an eee. eee. 
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The Business Countenance 

By way of winding up this more or less desultory analysis of the 
evolution of the business man, we might well ask ourselves if his 
physiognomy has changed at all. I doubt if there is any traceable 
change within the last generation or two. The time is too short for any 
variation to be perceptible. But I would venture the assertion that 
there is a great gulf fixed between the facial cast of the Tudor English- 
man and the eager, alert countenance of his progeny in these strenuous 
days. At first blush such a proposition may appear impossible of 
demonstration. Can we really know what the Tudor business man looked 
like? Or is it true, as Froude said, that ‘‘ between us and the old 
English there lies a gulf of mystery which the prose of the historian will 
never adequately bridge?” Happily Froude was wrong. Look at the 
group of City men of about the year 1543, in the picture begun by Hol- 
bein of “ Henry VIII granting a Charter to the Barber-Surgeons,” now 
in Barbers’ Hall, London. ‘There is a magnificent reproduction of it at 
p. 270 of the Goupil Henry VIII, by Professor Pollard, which can be seen 
in most of the great reference libraries. In the whole group there is 
only one face which is in any sense strong, intelligent or alert. That is 
the face of the man next ihe King’s right hand. The others bear names 
familiar to this hour in the City—Vicary, Simson, Harman, Falconer— 
but the countenances are all of the dull, stolid, almost sheepish type 
which one associates with the typical clodhopper. Some of them have 
the brand of a low cunning, others are obvious sycophants: but none 
(save the one exception) approaches the bright, keen, circumspect 
physiognomy which to-day is so frequently encountered in the business 
streets of any of our great cities. . 


Contents of Number 4 


THE following is a list of some of the principal contents of the next 
number of BUSINESS ORGANISATION AND MANAGEMENT. It will, of 
course, be understood that changes might be necessary. 


Commercial Aeronautics, Cost Accounts and Factory 
Talks with Income Tax Payers, Organisation, 

eile Ss Overdue Accounts, Organisation of the Purchases 
Factory rganisation, , and Sales Department, 

The Registration of Companies, Steam Wagon Transport, 
Decimal Coinage, Factory Lay-outs, 

The Central Telegraph Office, Keeping in Touch with the House, 
Modern Publicity, Table Talk on Business Topics. 


Note.—Will readers please note that BUSINESS ORGANISATION AND 
MANAGEMENT is published on the 15th of each month. 
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Correspondence 
To Tue Eprror or “ BUSINESS ORGANISATION AND MANAGEMENT ” 


Srr,—I notice that in the article on ‘‘ Pensions and Policies ” which appears 
in your issue of October, the author refers to Group Insurance. 

The special point about Mr. Schooling’s Group Insurance su ion is that 
the amount held at risk by an Insurance Company should be ed year by 
year as the War Savings Certif cates increase. I doubt very much if any Insur- 
anca y would care to issuo a Group Insurance Policy in that particular 
way, or whether the employers concerned would care for the complications which 
these continual diminutions would cause. It is true that ordinary Group Insurance 


With regard to Mr. RE tetpclie gs at the bottom of e 83, I think 
it is misleading to assume the rate of interest at 5 per cent. since the writer cannot 
foresee what the future rate of interest may be. 

It is, I think, unsound to illustrate results on the basis of assuming that certain § 
conditions are permanent when in reality they are subject to change. Before the 
war it was a common practice to illustrate the result of policies “ with profits ” 
on the assumption that the Life Offices would continue to divide the same rate ` 
of profits in the future as in the past. The war has completely knocked all such 
calculations on the head, because nearly every reputable Office, face to face with 
the heavy depreciation of its securities, has postponed payment of bonuses to its 

Another weaknesa of Mr. Schooling’s scheme is the fact that War Savings 


premiums without a certain amdunt of apparent loss, and therefore all experience 
shows that the man clings to his policy. 

When the Report on Industrial Insurance is issued we shall see that, on account 
of the sae gs of expense, it is the most extravagant system conceivable of 
poe ae ift in the working classes and there is bound to be a public demand 

or a different method. I have no doubt that the demand would be best satisfied 
by the general introduction of Group Insurance which would get rid of the cost of 
collectian almost entirely. Alternately, it might be arranged that an additional 
stamp for Death benefit should be added weekly to the Health Insurance card. 

How would Mr. Schooling regard the last suggestion ? 

: _Yours, etc., 
"* «SECRETARY, 
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Sır, — You have kindly shown mea dicen of the letter from “ Secretary,” and 
it may perhaps make for clearness and brevity if you can publish my comments 
in the game o as his letter. 

I venture the opinion that “ Secretary ” is one of those people who are ren- 
dering much greater service to the nation than they generally realise. I mean 
life assurance officials ; but perhaps one penalty of their success is that they find 
a difficulty in looking at matters from any but the stereotyped life assurance point 
of view. 

I happen to know as a fact that a number of insurance companies are prepared 
to issue decreasing term policies on the group plan. I agree that a man * has no 
reason to resent ” insurance protection, if paid for by the employer, ceasing with 
his employment; but this cessation is bad for the man and can be avoided. 

Again, I agree with “ Secretary ” that much mischief was done by estimates 
of future bonuses on participating life policies, but under my system of pensions 
and policies there is not, and there need not be, any definite contract as to the 
amount to which a man’s savings will accumulate in any specified period. If some 
guarantee on this point were desirable, many firms would be willing to undertake 
that interest should be earned at such a rate as 5 per cent. 

The possible disadvantage of the right to cash Certificates at any time is met 
in two ways. Jf my scheme were worked through a Savings Association, the 
Association could hold the Certificates so long as a man retained his membership. 
The man would have the right to withdraw his own savings at any time, but it 
could be a condition that, if he did so, his insurance protection would cease: it 
can further be arranged that in the event of real necessity he could borrow, within 
the limits of the amount standing to his credit, and could subsequently repay 
the loan. 

I therefore think Pensions and Policies is an admirable substitute for Industrial 
Life Assurance in cases where people are grouped, as for purposes of common 
a haar and the cost of olleckon is almost entirely avoided. 

doubt the wisdom of providing Death Benefits in connection with Health 
Insurance: under any such scheme the amount could scarcely be more than a 
funeral benefit. I should like to see every workman having not less than a year’s 
wages available for his d dents at his death, or for his own old age, and I believe 
this state of things could be brought about on an extensive scale in no long period. 

I in no way dogmatis about the details of the scheme which I suggested, and 
I welcome such courteous and apposite criticism as “Secretary ” has been good 
enough to make. a 

Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM SCHOOLING. 
17th November, 1919. 
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MR. SCHOOLING, THE ESKIMOS, AND DECIMAL COINAGE 


SIrk,—There is a machine for making tcs, but the Eskimo who took it home 
soon found out the uses of a glass case (to contain it)—which is another story, 
also with a moral. 

To the superficial reader Mr. Schooling’s article seems rdther to prove the case 
for a decimal system, including, of course, weights and measures as well as coinage, 
and if our recollection is correct Mr. Schooling, in submitting his proposals as to 
taxation to the Royal Commission on Income Tax, resorted to the use of decimals 
himself. 


In the golden days when Income Tax was levied at the modest rate, as it seems 
now, of 2s, in the £, the decimal system recejved a fillip, for even the least skilled 
calculator could divide his assessable income by 10, and so check the Collector’s 
Demand Note. Likewise the Company Secretary in deducting tax from dividends 
received a convincing lesson as to the advantages of decimals. If Mr. Schooling 
be right, a better rate would have been 1s. 11}d., with a machine for laggards. 
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There are enterprising taxpa who call on the Surveyor of Taxes armed with a 
ready reckoner, odd timetables, and even Laurie’s Interest Tables. Logarithmic 
tables may ben after the Royal Commission reports. Of the books men- 
tioned two are portable, whereas at “ mechanical slaves ” cannot walk 
about. Tm this everyday and variable world this incapacity is a practical diffi- 
culty. Without going into questions of theory, we are content to take our stand 
with the witnesses Mr. Schoo cites for the decimal system—scientific men, the 
Chambers of Commerce, wholesale traders, to which we may add the whole of the 
continental nations, and even Mr. Schooling himself when he is before the Royal 
Commission on Taxes. 

Proficiency in addition will never enable anyone to add up £ 8. d. (with 12 and 20 
as divisors) as quickly as columns of decimal figures, and addition is the arithmetical 
process most frequently in use. Machines may be used for either system Unfor- 
tunately they are not portable, and therefore of restricted utility. A change of 
system would admittedly involve inconvenience. That is an argument against 
any change, however beneficial, but one must take long views, or be left behind 
in a progressive world. 

On the question of fingers, I recently had the privilege of watching a Bridge 
player add up her score by the use of her ten fingers, or, to be superficially accurate, 
her eight fingers and two thumbs. Having regard to the result, I am thankful 
that nature had not provided her with twelve fingers. 

Your CONTRIBUTOR. 


+ & * 
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STOPPED CHEQUES 


Sm,—With reference to your interesting article under the above heading, 
surely on the face of it either the writer of the article has not disclosed all the facts 
or the ruling of the High Court Judge was palpably wrong. 

The case as you have it r is that a cheque on Oxford Street was cashed 
at Victoria Street, and if this is so the Victoria Street branch are surely responsible 
for cashing the cheque without reference to Oxford Street. If any arrangement 
had been made for cheques to be cashed at either branch then, of course, the 
drawer should have advised both branches. Apparently, however, no such 
arrangement existed. 

It is quite im le for the drawer of a cheque who wishes to stop payment 
to advise all the branchea or to expect either the branch concerned or the Head 
Office to do so, and if this is the inference to be drawn from the decision in the 
High Court the sooner it is altered the better. 

The point is, I think, that cheques on one office cannot (except by special 
arrangement) be cashed at another, so that it is only necessary to advise a stop 
notice to-the office on which the cheque is drawn. 

Yours faithfully, 


WOUNDED. 


3rd London General Hosptial, S.W.18. 
25th October, 1919. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


Premium Bonds 
HERE was no mistaking the verdict of the House of Commons on 
the question of Premium Bonds. Mr. Bottomley’s meagre follow- 
ing of 80 odd had a pitiful look compared with his opponents’ overwhelm- 
ing majority of votes. It was noticeable that the debate was not about 
the moral aspect of the proposal Regarded in the ethical aspect, it was 
perfectly innocent : the gambling element was negligible. The House 
preferred, on the whole, to judge it by the test whether it was good 
business, and decided that it was not. On this there may be two 
opinions, but that of the House was unequivocal. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s speech was, perhaps, the most convincing of al. There 
was a time when he was mildly in favour of the project, but, after fuller 
consideration, he had become a convert to the opposite view, and in his 
opinion it was not worth while: it would not bring in much, and cer- 
tainly would not encourage thrift, as its advocates said that it would. 
It is rumoured that the friends of Labour were influenced by the Co- 
operative Societies, which feared that money would be withdrawn from 
them to be put into Premium Bonds. That, of course, would be very 
undesirable. It was assumed that only money that is not already 
profitably invested would flow into the Exchequer. But robbing Peter 
to pay Paul is a futile policy. Whether the arguments against Premium 
Bonds were sound or not is a question that need no longer be discussed. 
For the present, at any rate, the scheme is in abeyance: the House of 
Commons will have none of it. 


$ + * 


Our Trade With China 
British manufacturers need to be on the alert if they would not see 
the Chinese market captured by American rivals. The latter, when they 
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entered into competition, adopted the plan of forming associations of 
firms which, by arrangement with a local Chinese firm, were allowed to 
send their own representatives to work under that firm and to sell direct 
to the Chinese. At present our English firms are not dealing direct, 
and the Chinese are desirous that they should do so. It looks as if, 
unless they fall into line, they will be at a great disadvantage compared 
with American and Japanese manufacturers. Makers of British machin- 
ery and engineermg products can no longer safely attempt to sell by the 
catalogue : they need to be represented by their own agent on the spot, 
who could explam to buyers the various points connected with the 
particular commodities. There are great opportunities for armament 
firms who, it is suggested, should establish large and imposing offices in 
China. The Times special correspondent, in making the suggestion, 
adds a couple of warnings. Firms that contemplate the spending of 
money in China will do well not to join associations and combinations, 
nor to entrust their agencies to any cosmopolitan financial or other con- 
cern, as some of these institutions, in spite of their lack of success, con- 
tinue to appeal to British manufacturers. Another point worth noticing 
is the necessity for clean trading with Chima. Our reputation in that 
respect is deservedly high and must not be lessened. By clean trading 
something more than keeping to a contract must be understood: it 
should include an unshakable determination to have nothing to do with 
“ graft.” The unfortunate Chinese have been for ages victims of bribery 
and corruption, and suffered especially when the Germans were trading 
with them. They look to our manufacturers to discountenance the policy 
of ‘‘ squeeze.” 


Japanese Enterprise in China 


The Times correspondent referred to above describes the attitude of 
the Japanese- Government towards its nationals in China, and suggests 
it as an object-lesson. A Japanese firm trading iri China pays the same 
Income tax as a trader at home; but he is exempted from payment -of 
it if he invests an equivalent amount in buying land in China. The con- 
sequence of this is that most of the best river frontages in important 
places like Shanghai, Tientsin, Nanking and Hankow are in Japanese 
hands. The same policy is now extended to Siberia, where the best 
sites in Vladivostok, Harburovek and Irkutsk have been acquired. 
This causes the above writer to ask if the British Government and the 
British manufacturer quite realise how great-is the wealth of Siberia, 
and what possibilities there are of which the British trader, on the outlook 
for fresh markets, might avail himself. l 
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Britain and American Competition 

The Merchant Shipping Review and Empire Trade Gazette exhorts the 
British people to speed up and seize the opportunity presented them of 
capturmg markets on which America has her eye. That country has 
great ambition and practically unlimited natural resources. When 
Europe was engaged in warfare, American business men took advantage 
of the disabilities of the countries mvolved, increased the output of 
factories, built many more cargo ships, and developed new industries. 
It is in the matter of shipping that Britain’s opportunity lies. Her 
mercantile marine grows daily and is efficiently manned. It is said 
that many of America’s ships, which ought to be afloat, are lying under 
repair, partly because they were built in a hurry, partly because it 
takes time to make an efficient sailor. The chances are, then, that 
American freight may have to be carried in British bottoms. “It will 
take the U.S.A.,” the Merchant Shipping Review observes, “ hustling all 
she can, a little while longer to equal us; in the meantime Britain can 
get busy.” But everything depends, of course, on production. Every 
country needs our goods, and America will, in the near future, be suffering 
from a slump, the result of her over-production ; and, moreover, the 
high rate of her exchange, as now ruling, tends to prevent her finding 
purchasers of her goods in the European markets. If Britain increased 
her production, her rate of exchange being less, she could offer a cheaper 
article to buyers on the European Contment. One great advantage 
America, in spite of her labour troubles, enjoys, in being without pre- 
judices in regard to new ideas. She is certainly on the look-out for 
fresh industrial methods, whereas the British workman often looks 
askance at novel methods and new machinery. 

* * * 


Industrial Unity 

In The Times Trade Supplement Sir Charles W. Macara recently 
expatiated on this subject in connection with.the passing of the Industrial 
Courts Act. This event, Sir Charles affirmed, rather emphasised the 
need for further steps m the organisation of industry, for the Act does 
not go far enough toward solving the problem of the just relations of 
Labour v. Capital. It deals only with one section of the problems. It 
attempts to obtain industrial: peace by constant exercise of the powers 
of arbitration which it will confer on the Courts. - The principles on 
which a more solid peace can be based are to be found, Sir Charles main- 
tamed, in the experience of industrial organisation im the past, and 
especially in the Industrial Coyncil formed by the Government in 1911. 
The experience gained in organising national and international move- 
ments points to the conclusion -that “industries in their vicissitudes 
should be treated as industries, not as separate concerns.” It should be 
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a cardinal principle that each industry must be considered as a whole. 
From this it would follow that when, in any one industry, a proposal is 
favoured by a sufficient majority—say three-fourths—the minority must 
fall into line. Most of the troubles have arisen through the selfishness 
of small minorities in industries; but if the other arrangement had had 
the backing of the State, and each industry had been regarded as a unit, 
they would not have arisen. Sir Charles illustrated the benefits that 
accrue from unity of action in an industry by what had been and is being 
done in the cotton trade. The Cotton Control Board, during the later 
stages of the war, faced with the problem of unemployment resulting 
from the need to ration production, decided to pay the temporarily unem- 
ployed men out of a fund obtained by levies on the machinery that 
was kept working. This was a jomt arrangement agreed upon between 
the employers and the men, and “worked quite smoothly, to the very 
great benefit of the mdustry as a whole. No workman suffered, and 
the running costs in the mills were adjusted to existing needs.” An 
earlier instance in which the cotton industry overcame a great difficulty 
was the organised short-time movement of 1904, which was formed to 
meet the shortage of the raw material and the gambling operations on 
the American cotton markets. In that emergency, the workers co- 
operated with the employers in reducing the working hours from 55} 
to 40 a week, with the effect that the reduced earnings were spread over 
the whole twelve months, instead of there being wages for eight and no 
wages for four months. The moral, Sir Charles points out, is that, good 
and necessary as the Industrial Courts Act is, it must not be regarded 
as in itself enough to meet all the varied needs of industrial legislation. 


k * * 


The British Export Trade 

It has been well said, and it cannot be said too often, that a civilised 
country cannot possibly make progress unless it can export and draw 
a revenue exceeding the costs of its exports. Unfortunately for us, our 
overseas trade is seriously handicapped, just at the moment when, as 
the President of the Board of Trade has assured us, there are greater 
opportunities for the trade of Great Britain than there have been at any 
time in the past. He added that, in his belief, never again would greater 
opportunities be offered. This, then, is the critical moment, with the 
United States and Japan competing and Germany waiting to seize the 
chance of joining in the struggle. What makes the present state of 
affairs so exasperating is the fact that foreign markets—notably those 
of Latin America—are clamouring for our manufactures but cannot get 
them to the measure of their demands. Labour blocks the way. It 
insists on higher wages and shorter hours, so that the goods it pro- 
duces cannot be bought at the price which must be placed on them. 
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Labour has not yet perceived that the workers will not increase their 
prosperity by lessening that of trade and industry. Perhaps the experi- 
ence of the coming winter will bring it home to them. But, as the 
British and Latin American Review observes, in an article of which the 
above is a summary, “ the moment has now come for the leading states- 
men of this country to take this matter in hand, and to reorganise and 
consolidate the nation for peace production with the same energy with 
which the country was welded together in industry during the testing 
time of war.” Mr. Lloyd George, it thinks, would be well advised if 
he convened a national council, representative of all industries and 
branches of trade, for the purpose of formulating a clear policy aiming 
at the restoration of Great Britain to her former commercial supremacy. 


* * * 





Organisation of Leisure 

It is not a matter for surprise that the minds of students of organisa- 
tion should be turning towards the organisation of the leisure of the 
people. A conference which was recently held in Manchester dealt 
fully with this subject, and various speakers showed the intimate rela- 
tionship between the proper spending of leisure and efficiency in business. 
Of course there are those who will say that you can no more organise 
leisure than you can organise charity, and that the right spending of 
leisure must come, like charity, from an inner motive. On the other 
hand, there can be no doubt that by the assistance of some organisation 
the individual will be able to get better results for himself than without 
such organisation. It does not necessarily mean that this spending of 
leisure in a better way will always turn to the burning of midnight oil. 
There are questions of physical improvement as well as of mental im- 
provement, and the attempt to focus attention upon a balanced improve- 
ment of the efficiency of the workers by means of a more balanced 
spending of leisure must be a portion of that national economy which is 
now so much in the foreground. At any rate, it is reasonable to say that 
merely to shorten hours is not sufficient unless care is taken that those 
shorter hours are spent more really in recreation. 


x: z% * 


Machinery for China 

The foregomg paragraph can be reinforced by reference to a state- 
ment made in the Dasly Masi for 9th December, by Professor Middleton 
Smith, Taikoo Professor of Engineering in Hongkong University. He 
shows how, as late as 1867, the British Empire provided 91-7 per cent. 
of the Chinese imports, but, as the result of the keen competition of 
Japan and the U.S.A., our share in the import trade sank, in 1905, as 
low as 47-2. Last year nearly one-half of it was in Japanese hands. 
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At the present time, China’s great need is modern machinery, for thé 
development of her vast natural resources. We could, if we would, 
supply that need, and should find a splendid market open to us; and, 
what is more, the industrial era in China could be accelerated. - Not 
very long ago, Sir John Jordan, the British Minister at Peking, said that 
there was a great chance for British enterprise to supply technical and 
fmancial help for the production and increase of wealth in China. Its 
people are friendly to us, and we now Lave a great opportunity waiting 
only to be seized. 


ba I r im 


Great Britain’s Economic Position 

The current Quarterly Review contains a weighty article on this sub- 
ject by Mr. Edgar Crammond, to which attention may be called. The 
writer surveys the economic position of the world, and then concen- 
trates on that of our own country. It is all done with such a wealth of 
detail that an analysis of it in the space at our command is impossible. 
We may say, however, that his inferences are distinctly reassuring. 
For instance, it has been inferred from the Board of Trade Returns, 
which show an adverse balance of £700,000,000, that we are on the road 
to ruin, On the contrary, he remarks, the trade figures “ point to the 
extraordinary: strength of our economic position, and the rapidity with 
which we are re-establishing our former commanding position in inter- 
national trade.” Neither does he see anything alarming in the world 
increase of commodity prices, which, after all, is natural, for, “ as a first 
step to the resumption of our foreign trade, we must obtain food for our 
workers and raw materials for our manufacturers. . . ., The fact is 
that we are in a better position than any. other country in the world to 
pay world prices for commodities.” As regards the decrease in produc- 
tion, he is of those who hold that it is merely a passing phase, reflecting 
the natural reaction from war to peace. The tendency to take a holiday 
is observable in all the belligerent countries. But he sees evident signs 
that the British people are already showing that they have not forsaken 
the habit of industry, and that production is distinctly on the increase. 
He believes that, “if the workers only have confidence that they will 
obtain a reasonable share of the increase of profits, they will respond 
willingly to the need for a larger output.” Nationalisation he dismisses 
as fatal to economic production. ‘‘The capitalistic system has sur- 
vived ordeal by war.” Under it, the reasonable demands of labour for 
a share of the benefits of increased production, and a voice in the direc- 
tion and control of industry can quite well be satisfied. Constructively, 
he would maintain wages at a general level of 100 per cent. increase on 
pre-war rates, but not increase them beyond the present level, as other- 
wise “commodity prices will rise and the surplus between the wages 
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and the cost of living ” which may be wna from increased produc- 
tion -“ will disappear. It is in the true interests of the workers themselves 
that wages should not be advanced, so that the purchasing pone of 
money may be increased.” 


x * * 





Income Tax 

Many of our readers, no doubt, have followed with is attention 
the series of articles by Mr. W. E. Snelling that have appeared in.the 
Financial Times. The writer covered a large field in his survey of 
- Income Tax incidence, and in our last issue we touched upon certain of 
his observations. More recently he has dealt with certain of the injustices 
of the tax, especially m relation to the family, and also has pointed out 
some traps into which the taxpayer is in danger of falling for lack of 
expert advice. As regards the former point, in spite of the increased 
allowances that have been granted in recent years, the middle class man 
with moderate means is hit more severely than any other part of the 
community. For example, a bachelor supports his widowed sister and 
her children, but his household is not regarded by the law as a family, 
and he cannot obtain the relief which he would receive if the family 
were his own. But, even though the law makes allowance for the 
children of a married couple, it does not, as Mr. Snelling shows, recognise 
the family as a taxable unit: “it only admits that, so far as the smaller 
incomes are concerned, a man with dependents should not pay as much 
tax as a man without dependents.” It makes concessions only in the 
case of smaller incomes, and it commits the injustice of granting abate- 
ment severally to brothers and sisters living together, while it taxes the 
joint incomes of a man and his wife. Thus, three brothers, having 
among them nearly £400 a year, could escape the tax altogether, whereas 
a married man with one child, and possessed of the same income, would 
have to pay a considerable sum in tax. How to deal equitably with the 


aggregate family income is a problem for experts, but something ought 
to be done to remove the present injustice. 


* 4 * 
Traps 

In another of Mr. W. E. Siding articles te Glee, as the most flagrant 
instance of a trap set by the Revenue authorities, the regulations relating 
to the so-called adjustment of tax. Formerly, when a man paid tax on his 
earned income, and was entitled to reclaim a portion of the tax deducted 
at source on his unearned income, he made his claim for repayment while 
paying the full amount due on his earned income. Under recent regu- 
lations, the repayment claim and the tax chargeable are to be settled 
by adjustment. This arrangement ought, on the face of it, to be a satis- 
factory one, but the Somerset House forms are so intricate that the 
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perplexed taxpayer often is cheated out of his rights. For example, 
to quote Mr. Snelling-— 

When the amount repayable in respect of tax deducted at the source on unearned 
ineome exceeds the amount which is payable on the earned income, the system 
adopted is not to notify a taxpayer that he is in a position to reclaim a certain sum 
from the Government, but simply to leave him to find out for himself whether he 
has any further claim. 

Of course, the average taxpayer would be too much puzzled to find 
this out, and the Revenue would benefit accordingly. It is no argument 
to say that the authorities often lose, on the other hand, by evasions and 
wrongful declarations, and this is one way of recouping themselves. 
As Mr. Snelling remarks, this contest of wits between the State and the 
citizen is entirely wrong: the State ought to set a good example. 

* * 
Prevention of Strikes 

Prevention, as the proverb says, is better than cure, and the atten- 
tion of physicians nowadays is turned to the value of preventive medicine 
and treatment. It is obviously better that a man should have escaped 
an illness altogether than that he should be cured of it. In the case of 
industry prevention is to be preferred to a remedy, however successful, 
because a strike, even though justified and publicly approved like that 
in the Army and Navy Stores, results in waste of time and money, in 
the spread of ill-feeling, sometimes-in acts of violence. Therefore it is 
to the common interests of Capital and Labour that those of them who 
are thinkers should try to discover some way of anticipating and remedy- 
mg in advance grievances which, if suffered to grow unredressed, may 
develop past all remedy. Indeed many employers are now asking what 
is the use of waiting to deal with the results of a strike instead of fore- 
stallmg them. What is the sense of allowing the production of the 
country to be arrested, if that disastrous effect of a strike could be 
averted by intelligent anticipation, tact, and sweet reasonableness? Sir 
Vincent Caillard, the retiring President of the Federation of British 
Industries, is one such thinker. In an address at its annual meeting, 
he made some valuable remarks on this point. The production, he said, 
of the Labour Report and that on the Control of Industry were con- 
clusive proofs of the change which the mentality of the employing 
classes had undergone, largely as a result of the comradeship of the war. 
If the workers could be made to perceive this fact, they would dismiss 
their suspicions of employers, and endeavour to exhaust every means 
of peaceful negetiation before having recourse to the extreme measure 
of a strike. Labour, however, in Sir Vincent’s opinion, had been too 
irresponsible; had not realised the responsibility lying on it- to 
increase, not to stop, production at this most critical time: had tried 
to go too fast, not having the patience to gain its ends by peaceful 
negotiations. At present, Labour could not without disaster assume 
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the control of industry, and its leaders are well aware of the fact, but 
seem to be without, the courage of their opinions. He urged, however, 
the institution of Works Committees with power to make recommenda- 
tions to the management; and also held it desirable for employers to 
establish equitable systems for fixing piece rates, and some reasonable 
procedure for the sanctionmg by an impartial authority of any necessary 
adjustment. As for the nation’s fmancial position, Sir Vincent said that 
some system of taxation must be devised that would yield the required 
funds without discouraging productivity. But that system must not 
involve a levy on capital nor the taxation of war fortunes. 





* * * 
Transport 

The Birmingham Chamber of Commerce Journal last month expressed 
itself in vigorous terms with reference to the Transport question. It 
felt little doubt that, if an inquiry were made throughout Birmingham, 
there would be overwhelming proof that conditions could hardly be 
worse unless they resulted in the shutting down of industry after industry. 
Ever since the signing of the Armistice, congestion has been the order of 
the day, and has furnished the railway companies with an excuse for the 
delays on their systems. Not until ten months had elapsed was anything 
heard of, an effort to relieve the situation by the use of Government- 
owned lorries hitherto left lying idle in the open. Even so, the beneficial 
results have proved scarcely appreciable. It is still possible to hear 
stories of blocked factories, warehouses and yards, and of thousands 
of men suspended from time to time by reason of the restriction of pro- 
duction through lack of storage accommodation. It is all very well for 
the President of the Board of Trade and other Cabmet Ministers to 
insist that increased production is our only economic hope so long as 
this congestion is allowed to continue. It is unjust to charge manu- 
facturers with neglecting the export trade in favour of the home trade. 
They cannot get their finished products out of the country, and even 
their inward trafic—namely, raw material—is seriously restricted. The 
question is, Who is responsible? Not, the Jornal thinks, the local 
railway officials, who do their utmost to serve the public well The 
national control is at the bottom of the mischief. Under central adminis- 
tration an undertaking is officially regarded as a Government, not a 
commercial concern. The opinion of M. Herbert, a Belgian statesman, 
is quoted to the effect that ‘‘ the operation of the Belgian railways by 
the State is like all operations of railways by the State : it is bureaucratic ; 
it does not economise to the extent of one sou; it is worked neither on 
commercial nor on industrial lines.” There is nothing for it but to 
trust the Mmistry of Transport to get us out of this mess, and the best 
way of doing this would be to give to the railway companies as much 
freedom of action as possible. 
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The Salman in South Ameda 


E ETT Glen Tata 
direction of copying the methods of enterprising North American and 
Germian traders by sending their travellers to South American markets. 
The larger firms can ‘be represented by their own special travellers, but- 
smaller firms not so. These, however, are now combining in groups, 
employing one individual traveller to act for them. But, as a Commercial” 
Traveller has pointed out in the British and Latin American Trade Gaxette, 
there is no use in sending a representative to the more distant foreign 
markets until complete arrangements have been made at home for 
handling the orders which he may be expected to obtain. It seems that 
some firms in the past have postponed their arrangements until the 
occasion for making them should arise. The new order for the new day 
must assuredly be intelligent anticipation. The same writer also remarks 
that it is a mistake for one traveller to try to cover several different 
markets, He should concentrate his enterprise as much as possible, 
working from a particular spot within a reasonable radius. In Argentina, 
for instance, he would do better by working his ground thoroughly from 
Buenos Aires to Rosario, leaving the territory across the River Plate to 
some other representative. The canvass of a particular province or dis- 
trict is to be preferred to that of a whole country. It is required in a 
traveller that he should be a man of tact, apt to learn all about the 
country he is visiting, its people and their manner of speech, its resources 
and so forth. If he is intelligent, he will not attempt to cover the whole 
field, but will take one city, one district, or one province for his sphere 
of enterprise, at any rate at the beginning of his operations. In a great 
agricultural country, like Argentina, for instance, he will study its 
requirements in the matter of machinery and farm equipments, and 
advise his firm of the country’s needs. ‘The firm, if it is wise, will manu- 
facture machinery, etc., of the required sort, not try to force on the 
Argentina firms implements that are unsuitable for them. Lastly, the 
traveller should be an educated man, speaking, or readily learning to 
speak, the language of the country visited, and tactful enough to adapt 
himself to the manners and social customs of its ‘inhabitants. The 
vulgarian is useless in Latin America, where the standard of social 
decorum is high. l 

* * * 
Public Opinion and Strikes 

There are abundant signs that the force of public opinion is making 
itself felt in industrial disputes. The first of them was made manifest 
in the case of the lightning Railway Strike. This being an attack not 
only on the Railway Companies but on the general community, which 
the strikers hoped to starve into imploring the Government to yield to 
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their demands, the nation had to look to its own interests, and it did. 
The effect of its vigorous action was seen m the conciliatory attitude 
assumed by other Trade Unions which were expected to call a sympathetic 
strike. We see a further evidence of the impression made on the mind 
of Labour in the agreement come to with the Government m regard to 
future disputes. It is now arranged that these shall be referred first 
to a Central Board, composed of five managers and five representatives 
of unions. If they fail to arrive at an agreement, the matters in dispute 
are to be submitted to a National Wages Board, consisting of four 
managers, four railway workers or their representatives, and four 
trader users of railways. In the event of the failure of negotiations, a 
month must elapse before a strike shall be called, and it is just m that 
interval that public opinion may be formed and pronounced. We have 
seen with what happy results the public mind asserted itself, through 
the Press, in the recent strike of the Army and Navy Stores’ employees. 
They established their case at the bar of public opmion so clearly, that 
the sympathies of the community were cast in their favour, and the 
Directors made haste to offer them equitable terms. 





Paper Money 


The Banking Supplement issued with The Statisti proves to be even 
more remarkable when studied in the light of further publications. 
Nine-tenths of the paper money in the world is pure paper—that is, 
it is not covered by gold. One-quarter of the estimated (it is only 
estimated) total of gold in the world is held in the United States, the 
greatest concentration of gold in the world, and yet even the United 
States has issued paper to the extent of nearly half as much again as 
before the war. A writer has taken these figures and has compared 
them with the fluctuations in exchange value, and he has found an 
astonishing parallel between the fall m exchange value in different 
countries and the amount by which paper money exceeds the amount 
covered by gold. Italy comes out worst in this comparison and France 
the next and the United States the least. This is the most effective 
argument which has yet been adduced as to the effect of inflation on 
prices generally, for its effect on exchange is a visible effect on prices. 
When it takes 40 francs to purchase {1 worth of goods in England, the 
Frenchman begins to understand what inflation means; similarly for 
the Englishman who has to buy (as all of us do buy) in America. There 
can be no doubt that everything points, as the most urgent need, to the 
necessity for a general restriction in issue. 
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International Telegraphy 

There are various signs of deeper interest in international telegraphy. 
The Supreme Economic Council of the Allies has passed a resolution 
asking for the appointment of a Committee of experts to deal with 
international telegraphy and telephony. On the other side of the 
Atlantic a Bill is to be introduced in Congress calling on the different 
gations concerned to combine to control cable rates and other questions 
affecting international telegraphy. In the Peace Treaty there is a sec- 
tion which will establish a permanent committee to deal with telegraphy 
and telephony. It is probable, therefore, that the whole question of 
electric communication will come within the purview of an international 
authority. In the past there has been the Telegraph Convention meeting 
periodically, and having its headquarters at Berne for executive pur- 
poses. Certainly it will be an advantage to the commerce of the future 
if international communications are made more rapid and more reliable, 
and kept in closer touch with the commercial needs of each nation. 


* * Li 


Social Standing of Business Men 


There has been an interesting discussion in Ireland as to the social 
standing of business men. A writer, calling himself ‘‘ Amicus,” in the 
Irish Statesman drew some comparisons between the north and the south 
of Ireland. He said that in the south there is a general idea that the 
business life is an inferior life, that the successful business man retires 
from his business as soon as he can and takes up “some kind of genteel 
leisure.”” In the north-east of Ireland, he asserts, on the other hand, 
the business man continues to be proud of his business, hands it on 
from generation to generation and gives his son a university education 
to fit him more efficiently for business. Now this assertion does not 
affect Ireland only, and even as regards Ireland it is not quite so generally 
true as “‘ Amicus ” supposes. Peasant proprietorship in Ireland has had 
wide ramifications of influence and has brought business into the fore- 
ground as compared with the ownership of land. It may be true that 
in occasional suburbs of London and Dublin and even Birmingham there 
are daughters who are ashamed of their father’s business, but they are 
survivals only, and the great bulk of men and women recognise frankly 
that the greatest of human ability is demanded for the control of large 
industries. Once that is realised there need be no apprehension as to 
the respect which will be paid to that ability. The more we study the 
truly scientific organisation of business and all that is involved in it, 
the more likely is business life, not only to command respect, but t 
command the highest respect. 
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“ There are two sides af commercial aviation . . . the manufacture of atreraft 
and their engines; and the operation af services.” 


Commercial Aeronautics 
The Position To-day 


By MAJOR-GENERAL Sim VW. S. BRANOKER, K.C.B., A.F.C. 


Bo organisation and management is a phrase of weighty 
importance to commercial aviation at the present moment. There 
is, indeed, no factor of greater urgency if this frail youth is to grow to 
a robust and efficient manhood. 

Aviation has had a difficult and misleading career. In the years 
before the war, the aviation manufacturing trade was created by the 
individual efforts of a few bold pioneers, and struggled into life without 
official encouragement or assistance worthy of the name. The child has, 
so far, been very badly brought up. In the old days of peace it was 
starved and neglected; then, after passing through the busy years of 
war, over-fed, over-exercised, pampered, and allowed to live riotously, 
it has reached adolescence without any of the teaching, knowledge, or 
experience so necessary for a well-ordered and economical career. Money 
has been poured lavishly upon the industry, while many of its Tesponsi- 
bilities have been shouldered by the Government. As a result, when 
the cease fire sounded in November, 1918, we were leading the world 
in the excellence of our design and in the scope and efficiency of our 
factories; but since that time, contracts have been ruthlessly and 
suddenly cancelled, no fresh orders have been given, and the whole of 
the designing and manufacturing organisation has been dislocated ; 
money is still fairly plentiful, but organisation is feeble, manufacture 
has practically ceased, and the stores of the Ministry of Munitions are 
full to the roof with war aeroplanes and engines, good, bad, and indifferent: 
and rumour now has it that these latter comparatively valuable means 
of assisting commercial aerial transport have been sold lock, stock and 
barrel, to a single monopolist. 

There are two sides of commercial aviation which are, and should 
be, absolutely distinct and separate. These are the manufacture of air- 
craft and their engines; and the operation of aerial services. The 
problem before the Government is also two-fold. First, and really most 
important, how can our great national assets, supremacy in design and 
efficiency in production, be preserved? Secondly, how can the experi- 
ence and organisation won in the successful prosecution of war be 
employed for the development of aviation as a means of commercial 
transport ? Later I will discuss these separately, but for the moment 
it is not feasible. 
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Experimental Air Routes 


This is the situation to-day. A small proportion of the manufacturing 
firms, inspired by enthusiasm, and with a firm belief in the future of 
aviation as a means of transport, are organising aerial services in various 
parts of the world; such services are, for the most part, bemg created 
and financed from war profits. The remamder of the manufacturers 
are sitting carefully on the fence, hoping that the efforts of their more 
enterprising and, perhaps, rasher brethren will provide them with orders 
for aircraft in the dim and distant future. The rest of the world, 
enthusiastic so far as speech and writing go, show no great desire to 
testify their belief in the future by providing the substantial financial 
backing which must soon be forthcoming if these air services are to grow 
to the proportions necessary for the full employment of aerial transport 
as a new factor in civilisation. To-day—though I say it who shouldn’t 
—the only really businesslike aerial service in the world, flying daily, 
and fiying to time, is the Aircraft Transport & Travel service (misnamed 
Airco in the papers) between London and Paris; and this service is 
admittedly but an experiment and a demonstration to prove what can 
and will be done, and to learn from bitter experience, and so be ma 
position to cure, the inherent weaknesses and many teething troubles of 
this young industry. 

The Aircraft Transport & Travel Company have now the air-mail 
contract between London and Paris, and from this most valuable 
experience will be gained—but of this more anon. l 


Anything but Aircraft 


Meanwhile, aircraft manufacturers, both active and passive, realising 
that the demand for aircraft and engines cannot in the near future be 
more than one-twentieth—perhaps, indeed, not more than one-hundredth 
—of the war output, are busily reorganising their factories and preparing 
to produce every sort of commodity which is in demand for peace-time 
reconstruction and development. - In the midst of the consequent tur- 
moil and confusion, aircraft designing and drawing offices—so invaluable 
as a national asset, and created with such an expenditure of brain power 


regulations; assembling Committees ; inaugurating competitions which 
force manufacturers to spend valuable ‘funds without guarantee of return ; 
but really powerless to help to any serious measure for the simple reason 
A ea a a 
does not exist. 

So, to sum up, one may say that at the end of 1919 the situation 
was briefly this— 
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A few enthusiastic manufacturers were establishing experimental 
and costly air routes at their own expense. 

All manufacturers were looking for work other than aircraft, and 
expending money on world-wide advertisement, exhibitions, and 
competitions. 

Designers and their offices were surrounded by enemies and looking 
gloomily mto the future. 

And as to the Government ; well, we mustn’t shoot at the accompanist | 
He is doing his best | 


The Aircraft Industry 


Now I will deal with manufacture as apart from aerial services. 
When the Armistice was declared, the output of aeroplanes and their 
engines in this country had reached really enormous proportions. Single 
firms were, in fact, turning out between two and three hundred machines 
amonth. But it must be obvious that, now peace has come, the demand 
in the immediate future will be small. A flourishing aerial transport 
industry, employing numerous aircraft, must take time to develop. 
Meanwhile it can live for some time on the unsuitable but cheap surplus 
aircraft being disposed of by Government. War on a large scale is 
unlikely, and small wars can be fed from existing stocks ; bulk production 
is in fact a thing of the past, and will remain so for some time. 

So our great aircraft factories are faced with the difficult task of 
converting their vast resources to the production of other articles, whilst 
attempting at the same time to preserve their aircraft design and experi- 
mental departments, and retain some portion of their employees who 
are skilled and experienced in the construction of aircraft. 

This change from aircraft construction to other work is, in many 
cases, in progress now. It often entails a complete reorganisation of 
the works, with new machinery, and time must elapse before the new 
organisation has settled down and is running smoothly again. 

In these factories the aircraft design department is perhaps the most 
serious problem of all. To shut it down, or to slack off, means dropping 
behind in the unceasing march of aeronautical progress. To go on “ regard- 
less ” entails vast expense, without much hope of an adequate return in the 
shape of orders for the designed machine; and no one who has not had 
actual experience can realise the-expense of designing a new type of aero- 
plane or engine. Truly, in this respect, the aviation enthusiast is between 
the devil and the deep sea; -and his troubles are not by any means 
alleviated when the Government offer prizes for a competition between 
designs. Past history proves that it is usually the impractical design 
which wins; yet every reputable firm is almost forced to enter in order 
to keep its name before the public and the Governments of the world, 
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though the actual specifications demanded by the competition may be 
quite unsound and likely to produce an unsaleable machme. 

However, we struggle on; the task of preserving these priceless 
national assets is primarily that of the Government; but business 
organisation and management will be called on to do most of the work 
entailed. 

Aeroplanes and the Weather 

Great feats were accomplished during the war, not only in daring 
against the enemy, but also in flying under the worst of weather con- 
ditions ; and, as experience grew, it became more and more evident that 
an aeroplane could live in the air in almost any weather, and that so 
long as the pilot knew where he was, a thick fog or a heavy snowstorm 
were the only elements which made flying really dangerous. 

At the same time, however, a great many of the operations of war 
were made to depend on the weather ; and so an instinct to be governed 
by weather, and not to dominate it, grew up amongst the pilots and 
those who controlled them. 

The Communication Squadron, the Government unit which carried 
distinguished passengers and urgent despatches between London and 
Paris during the Peace Conference, did much to demonstrate the com- 
mercial possibilities of aviation ; but still this weather-dependent instinct 
persisted, and no very serious attempt was made to run to time, while 
weather certainly continued to interfere with regularity to an appreciable 
extent. 


A Splendid Record 

Now, with the resumption of peace conditions, this Communication 
Squadron has vanished, and the task of maintaining aerial communication 
between London and Paris has fallen to private enterprise. What has 
been done? Only one service, that of Aircraft Transport & Travel, 
Limited, has been run on absolutely businesslike and punctual lines ; 
and this service has eclipsed completely any of the domgs of the Govern - 
ment, and has already proved—definitely, clearly and irrevucably— 
that aeroplanes which are properly designed; maintained and manned, 
can be depended on to rival the train and steamer in regularity, and, 
even in this evil climate of ours, to surpass them m speed, comfort, and 
smallness of capital outlay. 
_ During the three months between 25th August and 25th October of 
this year, the air service between London and Paris has been run each 
way daily except on Sundays, starting at 12.30 p.m. at each end, and 
timed to arrive at 2.45 p.m. Out of 139 journeys scheduled 135 were 
accomplished without hitch, and practically up to time. Starts were 
always made punctually; and some runs were faster and some slower 
than the scheduled 2} hours, but on the average this time has been 
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beaten. Of the four scheduled journeys which were not completed, one 
aeroplane did not start owing to weather, one was delayed by weather, 
and two were delayed through engine failure. No individual was hurt 
during 34,000 miles flying, and no parcel was lost. 

This record was obtained while flying daily over 220 miles of one of 
the most climatically difficult zones in the world. It is true that the 
pilots were probably better than any the world has seen before; but, 
on the other hand, though the Air Ministry has talked a good deal of its 
responsibility to organise various routes, including that to Paris, this 
route is still practically unorganised, and is indeed in exactly the same 
state as, or even rather worse than, it was during the war ; while the aero- 
planes used, although the best that exist in the world at the moment, 
are after all but war-models, and are not designed for the particular 
purpose of carrying mails, goods, and passengers. 

This London-Paris service has now been granted the right for six 
months to carry an express air mail. The public is charged 2s. 6d. 
for a 1-oz. letter over and above the usual rate of postage. This enter- 
prise, privately instituted, is about to develop into a most interesting 
and valuable experiment from the national point of view, and one which 
will not only give the British Post Office data on which to base its future 
plans, but will provide the Company with experience, which will be 
unique, in the problems of organisation, maintenance and cost. 


Unlimited Possibilities 


Even so far as it has gone, there is much to be learned from the 
operation of this London-Paris service. A very small number of aero- 
planes, flying at an average speed of over 105 miles an hour, and carrying 
over 600 Ib. of useful and remunerative load, have for three months, 
and with almost absolute regularity, bridged daily a gap of over 220 
miles of difficult air. 

The point which is significant is that such an express air service, 
planned on similar lines, can be instituted in almost every other part of 
the world; and m happier climates the length of the stages can be 
increased somewhat. Another point of importance is that when, even- 
tually, real organisation on the ground is undertaken, and routes are 
marked, lighted, and fully equipped with wireless, and when plenty of 
emergency landing-places are provided, flymg by night will almost be 
as easy as by day. It is easy to realise, therefore, that, with definite, 
well-appomted aerodromes at stages of about 250 or 300 miles, it becomes 
quite feasible—indeed advisable—to establish quite soon a commercial 
air service between, say, Calcutta and Cairo, which will average 95 miles 
an hour day and night for certainly nine months of the year; and this 
even with the aircraft which are lying rotting im the stores of the Ministry 
of Munitions at the present moment. What a glorious opportunity for 
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the British Government! “Money for the capital expenditure is, it is 
true, hard to come by, but a Government monopoly for such a route as 
this, extending over a term of years, should enable any reputable company 
or group of companies to obtain all the money required from the British 
public, and from the Governments of India and Egypt. 


Will t Pay? 


The majority of even the most conservative of mankind will- adain 
the feasibility of this proposition if they take the trouble to examine 
the facts which aré available even now; but having admitted the possi- 
buity of running such a service, the question which will spring to the 
mind of everyone, enthusiast as well as non-enthusiast, is “* Will it 
pay?” I do not propose, at this juncture, to give away trade secrets 
as to costs; but if mankind requires speed it must be paid for; and 
it is my firm conviction that with the growth of civilisation, with the 
spread of education, and with an increase of fmancial interdependence 
between all the great Dominions, the human race wit demand increased 
speed and greater facilities for intercommunication, and will, therefore, 
be willing to pay for it. 

It is evident that when the load of a single aeroplane is considered, 
the overhead charges of organismg a route from Cairo to Calcutta, 
assuming a load to be carried daily between those two places, are very 
large as compared with the load itself; but it must be remembered that, 
once the route is established, its capacity is—unhke a cable or a railway 
—-practically unlimited. If sheds are available, for instance, one hundred 
aeroplane loads a day can be passed along the route with very little 
increase in overhead charges. But speed must of course be paid for. 
This is merely logical; and so it is only commodities to which speed is 
` of utmost importance which are entitled to use the air as a means of 
conveyance. What, it may be asked, are these commodities? The 
answer is that they are chiefly express mails; while, in regard to pas- 
sengers, we shall have business men and officials, whose time is realy 
of monetary | value. 


Comparative Costs. 

Let us glarice again at the Paris service. The single fare, by air, _ 
is 20 guineas. By rail and boat, the journey can be accomplished for 
£3 13s. 8d., including the Pullman charge, but not including cabs and tips, 
and perhaps cabin-fare. Anyway, it is possible to save £17 as com- 
pared with the-air-fare, if you-go by boat and rail. But the land and 
sea journey takes 4} hours longer than the journey by air; and surely 
there are many business men whose time is worth {3 10s. an hour, the 
approximate cost per hour saved, if the traveller goes by air ;- while 
tt is hardly realised yet, that a large proportion of wear and tear is also 
saved by this novel means of locomotion. 
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Now consider the aerial mail. For 2s. 6d. a letter posted at 11 a.m. 
will be delivered at any address in Paris by 4 p.m. which is not only much 
quicker, but also much cheaper, than the telegram at present. And this 
is a saving of time made over a short route where, one must remember, 
very good communications exist already. How infinitely greater, 
therefore, will be the benefits derived over long routes, where communi- 
cations are poor or even non-existent. 


High Speed Essential 

In aeronautics, as in all forms of commercial transport, a battle is 
raging already between the rival qualities of cheapness of construction, 
speed and useful load; but one definite factor has been established on 
which to base other calculations. This is that a speed of at least 100 
_ miles an hour is absolutely necessary. Even if there is no competition 
to be faced this speed is still imperative as a guarantee of air-worthiness 
in bad weather, and to enable an aircraft to reach its destination, without 
serious delay, in the teeth of a head wind. 

This, therefore, gives us a basis on which to work; and the next 
factor is to ascertain the weight of the load which is likely to be 
forthcoming on any given route. 

On a properly-organised air route, no matter how long, it is almost 
an axiom that a daily service should be instituted, in order to make a 
justifiable use of the personnel, equipment, and organisation. Thus, 
generally speaking, the usual load will be small; from which it follows 
that the standard aircraft to be employed should be comparatively 
small also. If loads increase, the number of aircraft used can quite easily 
be augmented ; and the possibility of being forced to run half empty— 
an eventuality probably disastrous from a financial point of view—will 
be more or less eliminated. 

These are the first considerations, then, for those responsible for the 
business organisation and management of an aerial route; experience 
alone can teach us how best to cope with the endless other problems 
that must present themselves—such as the care and maintenance of 
both men and machines on long routes through undeveloped country ; 
the adjustment of rates so as to cover expenses without losing traffic ; 
and international arrangements by which stages can be carried through 
adjoining foreign territory. These, and many other questions of equal 
and greater moment, are in fact already looming before us, and they will 
demand solution before we can say that commercial aviation has 
established itself as a dependable and remunerative maustry. 


The Empire’s Advantages 
The general situation I have delmeated exists more or less in all 
countries where war responsibilities have created a large aircraft manu- 
facturing trade; while the remaining civilised countries are all actively 
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considering the question of commercial aviation, and are, perhaps, more 
enthusiastic, and certainly more impulsive, than those to whom bitter 
experience has already taught the weaknesses and difficulties of aviation 
when one comes to consider it from a busmess point of view. 

The British Empire, however, stands alone in the wonderful natural 
advantages it possesses for the development of commercial aviation. 
No country has unbroken national routes, stretching far across the 
world, to compare with the lines between Cairo and Rangoon and Cairo 
and .Capetown. The vast territories of India, Africa, Australia, and 
Canada give aviation just those conditions under which it will flourish 
best ; while, as a means of grasping the prize thus offered us by a kindly 
Providence, we have indisputably the fmest pilots, the best designs, and 
the most efficient aircraft and engine factories m the world. 

So we must become paramount m the air. It is our destiny. And 
"it will be by sound and tangible Government assistance, combined with 
efficient business organisation and management, that we shall obtam 
that world-wide organisation of flymg routes which will be the very 
life blood of our Empire—strategically, financially, and commercially. 

. $4 — 


Cheapside 


ee 
to Che-ap-si-de, .of which he made four good Italian syllables, could probably 
not have done more than to correct his pronunciation, sharing, as he very likely 
would, the common incuriosity about place-names. If, that is to say, the Italian 
had gone on to ask why Cheapside is so called, Policeman X would probably have 
told him to move on. Cheapside, then, or West Cheap in distinction from East 
Cheap, is connected by its name with many words of Teutonic origin. Onur ald 
English “ céap,” m price or barter, is akin to the German “ kauf,” meaning 
purchase or bargain. Asa noun, Cheap is now obsolete and the adjective has come 


it is that “ aes "a dira SE in A A points to the existence 
of a market in the towns so described, as ping , Chipping Norton, 

Camden, and the like. The name of Cop en is ormed on the same mod , and 
indicates a trading port. A dealer in small wares, a pedlar, was known asa “ ee 


so forth. In tradenames, “ Coper,” “ Couper” and “ Cowper” were ance a 
common suffix, which now survives in “ horse-coper.” 
Thus half of the name Cheapside is accounted for; what about the other space, 
We must picture the old Cheapside, not as a street, but as a 
used often for pageants and tournaments. fe eee 
to view the processions, it was customary to erect a wooden stand or gall our 
against Bow Church. A reminiscence of this ancient usage is to be seen in the 
gallery that projects from the north wall of the tower of the Church. It was 
constructed for the benefit of Queen Anne. On the one side of this great thorough- 
fare market-booths were allowed to be set up, the various trades being grou 
together, as the names of Milk Street, Honey Mark ket, Ironmonger Lane, the Pou try 
and others indicate. In time, of course, the booths became permanent shops and 
dwellings, and the name Cheapside gradually lost its original descriptive meaning. 
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u Reorganisation implies far mors than superficial alteration . . and it should 
` be carried oui in acoordanos with iho. neede of the factory.” 





Factory Reorganisation—and 
What it Implies 


By W. J. Hiscox 


T5 the engmeering industry at the present time, factory reorganisation 
is well to the fore, it being recognised that the increased production 
which is so essential to the life and prosperity of the nation can only be 
made possible by the application of scientific methods. It is to bring 
these methods into the factory that reorganisation becomes a necessity, 
for it is impossible to build a durable structure unless a good foundation 
is first prepared, and the accumulation consequent upon years of hap- 
hazard method must be cleared away in order to make a good foundation 
upon which to erect the structure of scientific management. 

Hence the efforts which are being made in the direction of factory 
reorganisation, but it is to be feared that a large number of works 
managers do not appreciate what factory reorganisation implies. Many 
set themselves out to reorganise, and in changing a part of the system, 
or by introducing a number of new machines, consider they have estab- 
lished a principle which cannot ‘fail to effect the desired results. As a 
matter of fact, they are attempting to build m the first floor of the 
structure without considering what it stands upon, and accordingly 
an early collapse is mevitable. 


Study the Factory 

Reorganisation implies far more than sisted alteration, either 
to the system or to the plant, and it should be carried out in accordance 
with the needs of the. factory, for whilst the fundamental principle is 
common to the whole ind , the methods of application vary in 
accordance with the peculiarities of the specific line of manufacture. 
That is to say, although a certain method proves successful in one 
factory, it by no means follows that the same measure of success results 
from the application of the same methods in another factory. The works 
manager or organiser, going from a well-organised factory to a badly 
organised one, invariably meets with failure if he endeavours to force 
upon the badly organised factory the system which has proved so 
successful elsewhere. 

Before reorganisation is attempted the peculiarities of the factory 
must be thoroughly understood, and in this respect it may be said that 
a, manaper of several years’ standing has an advantage over the newcomer. 
To a certain extent this is correct, although that standing must not be 
of a too long duration, otherwise he is part and parcel of the prevailing 
system, and as a consequence hopelessly out of touch with the methods 
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_ and systems in vogue in other branches of the industry. The newcomer, 
on the other hand, brings new methods and new ideas, but he must not 
be precipitate in putting these into operation. He must first of all gauge 
the requirements and also the capabilities of the factory (both present 
and potential) and having accomplished this he will probably find that 
many of his ideas (with modifications) can be applied with advantage. 


Knowledge and Method 


The first essential therefore is to know why reorganisation is necessary ; 
the second to know precisely the methods by which it can be effected. 
This means a system of education, which must be applied, not to any 
one section only, but to the entire factory. It is not enough for the 
organiser to be thoroughly conversant with the whys and wherefores, 
for how can any one man. be expected to carry out a reorganisation 
scheme unaided, or of what value to him is the assistance of others 
who do not understand either the reasons demanding, or the methods 
employed in effecting the change? The organiser must first educate 
himself, and then enter upon the task of educating those upon whose 
co-operation and assistance he must depend—the management, the staff, 
and the workers. ` 

It is not generally realised that failure to ensure an efficient organisa- 
tion is in many cases directly attributable to the non-education of the 
factory workers. The factory organisation, as a matter of fact, affects 
them even more than the management, and yet they are expected to 
conform to rules and regulations, and work m accordance with a mode 
of procedure, the meaning of which is never explained to them, the 
consequence being that the significance of the proceeding is entirely 
missed. Far better is it for the management to take the workers into its 
confidence, to apprise them of any impending change, and to advise 
them of the circumstances which make it necessary. Explanations of 
any knotty point should never be avoided, and all inquiries should be 
answered courteously. To obtain the goodwill of the workers this pro- 
cedure is essential, and without the goodwill of the workers no scheme 
of reorganisation will effect the result desired. 

The education of the staff officials is also an important matter, and to 
illustrate the necessity for this tt will perhaps be as well, at this juncture, 
to establish the best means of carrying mto effect an efficient and com- 
prehensive reorganisation scheme. Much depends upon this, and the 
amount of patchwork, mvolving a vast amount of energy, but resulting 
in a very small amount of efficiency, cannot under any circumstances 
be termed reorganisation. 

The reorganisation of the factory should be m the hands of one man, 
and he an experienced organiser—a newcomer for preference, and not 
necessarily a works manager. It may indeed be better that the works 
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manager does not take to himself the task of reorganising, particularly if 
he has been with the firm for a rather long period. It may be assumed 
therefore that the manager, recognising the pressing need for reorganisa- 
tion, does not attempt to cope with the problem unaided, but engages 
a man whose past experience and record eminently fits him for the job. 
He is a professional—an expert, and although he may know nothing of 
the specific Ime of business which engages the attention of the firm, his 
knowledge of the methods employed in industry as a whole—the fact 
that he has concentrated wholly and solely upon the science of organisa- 
tion—enables him to formulate his plan of campaign as soon as he has 
become conversant with the existing system and the peculiarities of the 
lme of manufacture for which it caters. 

Having educated himself, the organiser must educate the manager, 
by showing him the defects of the existing system, and how he proposes 
they should be remedied. The average manager requires a deal of 
convincing, especially when the organiser ruthlessly condemns methods 
which up to that time had been regarded as a sort of fetish by the manager. 
The organiser will need all his tact, for it is quite certam that many 
managers cling obstinately to the belief that obsolete methods can be 
made to fit in with modern conditions. Nothing is further from the 
truth, but the organiser will be called upon to demonstrate, not only 
the impracticability of such a proceeding, but also the practicability of 
his own ideas. Not until he has educated the manager in this direction 
can he hope to move with any measure of success, but once this obstacle 
has been surmounted he has gained an ally who will prove a valuable 
acquisition. 


Educate the Staff 


The organiser’s next task is to educate the staff officials, and if the 
opposition he received previously was formidable, it cannot compare with 
the bitter hostility to his next move. From the moment he enters 
` the factory, he is the object of suspicion and distrust, especially to those 
who are the heads of the departments likely to be affected by the 
impending changes. The hostility is not always open, but it is there 
nevertheless, and it is not long before it becomes apparent to the organiser. 
A good deal of it is based upon misapprehension, and it is to remove this 
that the organiser must extend himself to educate those who are so 
afflicted. 

The departmental heads, usually old servants of the company, are 
well versed in the rules and regulations of the factory, and the practices 
prevailing. They understand every detail used in manufacture, and 
do not have to refer to a drawing in order to identify any specific part. 
Consequently they hold a big advantage over the newcomer, and failure 
to obtain their whole-hearted co-operation adds greatly to the difficulties 
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and the perplexities of the man responsible for the reorganisation of the 
factory i 


No man in a responsible position likes to be told of his shortcomings, 
and yet reorganisation implies that this must be done. The average 
foreman naturally thinks that he is the best man for his job, and no doubt 
m many cases that supposition is correct. This does not, however, 
alter the fact that, given the right train of thought, it is possible for him 
to do many things much better, and it also does not alter the fact that this 
possibility can be conveyed to him through the medium of one who, 
although possessing less experience of the production of that specific 
factory, still has the great advantage of experience and knowledge derived 
from a study of industry as a whole. 


Attitude of the Staf 


The organiser does not expect to be popular, for what reformer is ? 
He must, in a tactful manner, tell people they have done what they should 
not, and left undone the things they should have done, and then he must 
demonstrate precisely what he means. A new routine system is proposed, 
new methods of production advocated, and it may be new administrative 
departments created. A re-arrangement is necessary in the drawing 
office, department heads are relieved of certain duties, and other duties 
given in exchange. Men are taken from one department and put mto 
another, and mdividual activity is condensed. All this conduces to 
antagonism ‘on the part of the older officials, unless they are properly 
educated so that they can appreciate the significance of the change. 

As obsolete methods must be thrown on the scrap heap, so must 
anything which may be clinging to them, and if an official, im spite of 
warnings, will persist in clinging to his old fetish, then he must go out 
with it. It has been stated earlier in this article that the educated 
manager will prove a valuable ally, and it is here that his value becomes 
apparent. The reactionaries of the factory will usually sit upon the fence, 
until the attitude of the management towards the new régime is discovered, 
and if it is found that this attitude involves a backing for the organiser, 
it is likely that their education will proceed rapidly. If, on the other 
hand, the organiser is left to fight unaided, then that fight must indeed 
be a bitter one, and the success of the scheme will not materialise quickly. 


“Indispensable ” Employees 


In an unorganised factory, progress is maintained by individual effort, 
and it so happens that one individual has, by long years of service, 
acquired information relating to certain matters which is not known to 
anyone else in the factory. This individual is usually the most trouble- 
some in the eyes of the organiser, for whilst he holds that information 
exclusively he considers himself an indispensable, and adopts an attitude 
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in accordance with this belief. Under the circumstances, he +s valuable, 
and is so recognised by the works manager ; and a difficult task confronts 
the organiser when he essays to get this information upon the permanent 
records. 

The manager no doubt has a sincere regard for an old servant, but he 
recognises that friendship must not stand in the way of efficient develop- 
ment, and is prepared to act accordingly. But he pauses! This old 
servant is in possession of information, the loss of which would entail 
much inconvenience and expense. ‘“‘ This man is indispensable to us,” 
_ he cries to the organiser. “ You must make him fit in somewhere, even 

though it involves drastic modifications to your scheme, for should we 
allow him to go our output most certainly will suffer.” 

“ And suppose he dies to-night ? ” queries the organiser, and the 
manager looks aghast. This supposition had never entered his mind. 
Old Williams had been with the firm for twenty years, and was quite an 
institution. Never absent, never late! Never had a day’s illness! 
“ But he may have,” suggests the organiser, and the manager assents. 
A painful interview with the old servant follows, and the organiser either 
gets the information recorded as he desires, or the firm loses the valuable 
information a few years sooner than anticipated. 

Reorganisation, then, implies drastic measures, and it is well, therefore, 
that the works manager recognises this before he commits himself. 
When once the boats are burnt there is no return, and subsequent hedging 
will do more harm than good. That is why the fear is expressed that a 
great many managers do not appreciate what reorganisation implies, and 
as a result often commit themselves more deeply than they had intended. 
Too late they realise the posttion in which they find themselves, and then 
they must either go on or get out. 

The financial side of the question must not be overlooked, for 
reorganisation obviously implies additional expenditure in its initial 
stage. Far-reaching measures such as are entailed must necessarily 
mean increased costs, and this fact must be borne in mind by the directors. 
This additional initial expense must, however, be commensurate with the 
estimated benefits derived from the operation of the scheme, in the form 
not only of increased output but of increased profits 


Summary 

To summarise. Reorganisation should not be attempted unless it 
is intended to reorganise, otherwise nothing but confusion and chaos will 
ensue, and unnecessary expense be incurred. It must be remembered that 
the system prevailing has carried the factory for a large number of years, 
and that that system must not be superseded unless it can be proved that 
another system will be more advantageous. If this can be proved, then 
there must be no half measures; the thmg must go through, no matter 
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who stands in its way. Whenever a new manager comes to a fiers. 
there is not a little apprehension regarding the course he will take, for, as 
arule, the advent of the new manager is quickly followed by changes in 
the personnel. This, however, is not reorganisation. 

The questions to be considered are, ‘‘ Does the factory need reorganis- 
ing?” “Ifso—why?” “In what way can it be reorganised ?” and 
“ What will be the ultimate result ? ” If these questions are considered 
carefully and answered honestly, it may be taken for granted that those 
responsible do know what reorganisation really is, and also what it implies. 





Organisation of Output 


To old era of haphazard production, by which, following the 
national characteristic, a firm muddled through somehow with the 
order, thereby inflating manufacturing costs to an unnecessary extent, 
_ is gone for ever. A visit to a modern factory, and many of the existing 
aeroplane works have the advantage that they are modern in every 
sense of the word, shows that an orderly organisation has replaced the 
old chaos, and that the man in charge of the progress department has 
got a firm grip on the whole of the manufacturing machine. It so 
happens that aeroplane manufacture and engine construction lend 
better than many branches of manufacture to the efficient working of 
such a system. When an order for a given number comes through, the 
quantities for the work are got out, the works manager’s department 
decides what part of the contract will be carried out by the works 
and what sublet, and the necessary demands are then made for 
materials and components. Then the difficulties of the progress engineer 
begin, and it may be at once admitted that the task of co-ordinating 
the various jobs so that nothing falls out of step is no enviable one. 
The man in charge has to have daily returns showing him the exact 
state of each separate part of the job, so that the time-table may be 
observed. It isnot merely that progress in the works’ own shops has to 
be closely watched, but many essential components are provided by 
outside firms and the failure of one delivery may throw the whole 
organisation out of gear. The trials and disappointments, the hopes 
and fears which the man in charge experiences might make the ordinary 
man despair of ever getting the work out, but the progress engineer is 
born and not made, and if he knows his job is worth his weight in gold 
to his firm. 
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“ The purpose of a costing system is not only to determine costs, but io indicate waste 
and inefficiency.” 





Yam and Cloth Costing in Cotton Mills 


By A. H. HARDMAN, 
Author of “ Productive Costs in Cotton-Spinning Mille ” 


I. The Collection of Data 


[5 this and the following articles it will be the endeavour of the writer 
to outline a system of costing for spinning and weaving mills in the 
cotton trade, which can be applied to all mills and factories, rather 
than to attempt to state the actual costs of yarns and fabrics. 

It will readily be understood that the mere statement of the cost 
of a yam or a fabric conveys no meaning whatever unless there are 
also known a great number of details connected with the manufacture 
of that particular yarn or fabric, and that these will differ considerably 
in different mills and factories. Two yarns or two fabrics made from 
exactly the same raw material, and made in exactly the same way, but 
in different mills, may cost totally different amounts, owing to the 
difference of the working conditions of the mills in which they are made. 
One mill may be far more productive than the other, or be making less 
waste than the other, or be capitalised at a different value than the 
other, all of which factors will materially affect the cost of production. 

The actual cost of producing yarn or cloth in one particular mill 
may therefore be no more than a very rough indication of the cost of 
production in another mill, and, in fact, if followed and relied upon may 
be very misleading and harmful. For this reason, in these articles more 
attention will be devoted to the description of a satisfactory system of 
costing, applicable to all mills, than to any attempt to state the actual 
costs of yarn and fabrics, which differ with the different mills and con- 
ditions of working, and which change with each change m the price of 
raw material or working expenses. 


The Uses of Costing 


In an industry like the cotton industry, where there are highly- 
organised markets for the sale of raw cotton, yarn, and cloth, prices are 
fixed more by the supply and demand of the market than by any actual 
costing. Costing is used in the trade rather to determine which are 
the most profitable products of yarn or cloth, so that the spinner or 
manufacturer may concentrate on them rather than on the unprofitable 
ones. In this indirect way, of course, costing does influence the price 
by reducing the production of unprofitable yarns and fabrics. 

The price of a yarn or of a type of fabric, then, is fixed by the supply 
and demand of the market, and the fact that the manufacturer figures 
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out in his costs that in order to have a profit he should obtain a higher 
price than the market will give him, will make no immediate difference 
in the price he will actually receive, if his competitors are prepared to 
sell at the market price. The fact, however, that he has an exact know- 
ledge of the costs of his yarns or fabrics, enables him to make some choice 
of the: kid of production he will make. Some yarns made by. the 
spinner are. always more profitable than.others at the market prices 
quoted; and some fabrics made by the manufacturer are always more 
profitable than others. The manufacturer who; ignoring his . costs, 
blindly sells at the market prices quoted, without exercising any choice 
of products, will therefore be less successful than his competitor who, 
after thoroughly investigating the costs of production of the different 
yarns or fabrics, knows exactly which will give him the largest profit, 
and which he may safely leave to his non-costing competitors. 

This argument may be extended further. Some manufacturers 
think that a litle costing only is necessary, and so there arrive the rapid 
methods of calculation which are sometimes dignified by the name of 
costing, made up of assumptions, estimates, averages, lumpings, and all 
sorts of odds and ends, derived from all sorts of places except the par- 
ticular mill or factory concerned. If the whole trade adopts this method 
there may be no particular risk for the individual manufacturer. But 
the whole trade does not adopt this method, and the manufacturer who 
is more wideawake on this matter than his fellows, knows how to apply 
his knowledge, and will refuse orders which his competitor thinks give 
a good profit, and take orders which the competitor thinks can only 
mean a loss, because he knows that the other’s methods are not so reliable 
as his own. . 

A real investigation of costs always, without exception, brings an 
ample return for the time and energy expended, for if carefully and 
accurately carried out it pomts out to the manufacturer those products 
on which he is gtving away some of the profit earned on other products 
or in other departments. Without such an investigation these less 
profitable or unprofitable goods are not easily recognised or even known 
to exist, for the ordinary financial books show only the net profit on 
the whole production. 


The Basis of Good Costing 

The basis of a good system of costing is the proper collection of the 
data from which the costs are to-be drawn, and in this both the account 
books and the statistical books play an important part. No costing 
system is possible which ignores the account books of the concern, and 
which attempts to calculate costs based merely on an accumulation of 
works memoranda. On the other hand, it is equally impossible to frame 
a system of costing which is worth the paper it is written on from the 
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financial books only. Both account books and statistical books should 
be designed to give the greatest amount of information for costing 
purposes, without mterfering with their other proper functions. 

Consider, for example, a concern with both spinning and weaving 
in the same building, and of which the accounts are all kept together in 
the account books of the concern. For costing purposes there will have 
to be some division of expenditure into spinning expenditure and weav- 
ing expenditure, for the manufacturer will require to know the costs of 
yarn and cloth separately, it bemg sometimes more profitable to use 
one’s own yarn, and sometimes more profitable to sell one’s own yarn, 
and buy other yarn outside for the manufacture of the cloth. 

There will be many items of expenditure, such as card wire or cop 
tubes for the spmning, and shuttles and pickers for the weaving, which 
are for use in one of the two departments only, and which cannot be 
used in the other. Durmg the year or half-year through which the 
accounts run these items of expenditure can be ear-marked immediately 
they are incurred, and can be charged to a definite spinning or weaving 
account at once, so as to avoid the trouble of extracting them at the end 
of the year or half-year. In this way much of the work of determming 
which are spinning and which are weaving charges can be done quite 
automatically in the ordinary-account books of the concern, being 
to their respective accounts each month. This avoids the long wait 
so often necessary in a concern of this kind, for the extraction after the 
end of the trading period, of the special items of repairs or stores, which 
are chargeable to one section of the concern only. It will not be possible 
to deal with all charges in this way, for there will be many items of 
expenditure such as fuel, depreciation, rents and rates, which cannot 
be immediately allocated to the different departments, and which will 
have to be apportioned according to some other method. 

In setting out the account books of a concern, much accuracy may be 
ensured, and much labour saved by bearmg m mind this matter of 
costing, and having the accounts so arranged as to yield the greatest 
amount of costing mformation with the least amount oflabour. Often by 
a few simple modifications in the account books of an existing concern, 
much costing data can be collected without any additional labour. 


Providing Information for the Management 


Another thing to be remembered in arranging books for costing pur- 
poses, and more particularly statistical books, is that they should pro- 
vide as much information for the management department as possible, 
for a costing system is not only to determine costs, but to indicate 
waste and inefficiency. 

Much of the statistical data will consist of productions of the different 
machines and wastes of the different processes, and all this should be 
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so arranged as to provide quite automatically a basis by which the 
management will immediately become aware of falling productions and 
excessive wastes. Detailed costs of production will provide a wide- 
awake manager with the earliest mformation of changes in the amount 
of waste or productions, and will even suggest to him cheaper methods 
of production and less wasteful methods of working. -For instance, it 
may sometimes be profitable-to reduce the number of spmdles looked 
after by a winder in order to obtain more production per spindle, if the 
extra wages paid are more than balanced by the spindles kept running 
which -would otherwise be stopped. Proper costing would determine 
the exact point at which a change such as this would yield the greatest 
amount of profit, or the best quality of work. 

- The preparation of the data for costing when worked in close con- 
junction with an up-to-date management will then not only produce 
the exact cost of manufacture, but also suggest new, and better, and 
cheaper methods of production. 


The Data Necessary for Costing 


- In both spinning and weaving sections of the industry data should 
~- be regularly collected to show— . 

(1) The out-turn of finished goods as a percentage of raw material 
used. By recording the amount of stocks of raw material or yarn at 
the beginning of the trading period, and by adding to them the quantities 
of raw material or yarn from month to month as they appear in the 
firm’s purchase books from the actual invoices, and by deducting from 
these figures the amount of stock at the end of the trading period, there 
is obtained the total amount of raw material or yarn used during the 
trading period. 

By taking the total weight of finished production ge during the 
trading period, referred to in (2), and the total weight of waste produced, 
referred to in (3), and deducting them from the total weight of raw 
material used, there is obtamed the amount of invisible loss incurred 
during that period. 
` These figures then provide the basis for the calculation for cost of 
raw material per unit of product, t.e., for a pound weight of yarn or for - 
a piece of cloth, and when modified to suit the different qualities produced, 
by consultation with the management, provide a much more correct 
figure than the estimates which seem to be passed from text-book to 

text-book, and which have originated from no one knows where; for 
they provide-the spinner or manufacturer with an exact figure of the 
working of his own particular mill or factory. «: 

(2) The details of the different kinds of finished goods, arranged on 
the basis of a unit of production, in a spinning mill, per spindle or per 
muttiple of spindles, and in a weaving factory, per loom. 
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It will readily be understood that as it is the amount of production 
which determines much of the cost of manufacture, correct productions 
are very necessary. In a spinning mill, for mstance, the production of 
one minder or of one week only, is not a sufficiently reliable figure on 
which to base costs. The figures obtained should be the average pro- 
ductions of all minders and of all weeks on a particular count of yarn. 
Broken weeks should not be brought into the average unless some system 
of brmging them to their equivalent of a full week is adopted. Where 
long periods of production are taken, machines with temporary stoppages 
and breakdowns should be included, for the cost of production is the cost 
based on the average productions only, and the average productions are 
those obtained after making allowances for the average amount of 
temporary stoppages and breakdowns. 

The same reasoning applies also to weaving. The productions of the 
best weavers only cannot be taken as the productions for costing, for 
the cost is determined by the average production of all the weavers, 
good weavers and poor weavers together. 

It is very desirable that the records of production should be regularly 
and systematically ascertained, and should not be based on a few figures 
picked out here and there from the books. Next to the cost of raw 

- material the production figures are the most important of the costing 
data, and particularly in these times of high values, an error of produc- 
tion means probably a large error in the ascertained cost of the yarn 
or fabric. l 

These records of production will provide most valuable information 
to the management, for by the systematic examination of them, rises 
and falls in production are quickly appreciated, and can be dealt with 
at once. l 

(3) The details of the different kinds of waste produced during the 
trading period, and the values of the different kinds produced, obtained 
from the sales books of the concern. 

A correct idea of the amount and value of the waste produced is 
most important, for each pound of waste produced has been originally 
a pound of raw material, and the difference in value between what it 

‘originally cost and what is now obtainable for it as waste will have to 
be charged to some particular fmished product. 

Different kinds of waste will be sold at different prices, and by 
applying the values of each kind to the percentage produced of each 
kind the average value of waste per lb. will be ascertained, which, by a 
little calculation, may then be applied to any particular yarn or fabric. 

The collection of data relating to waste will also be most valuable 
to the management in showing which raw cottons or yarns are most 
expensive to work. 

(4) The wages of the concern so arranged that the wages for each 
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process of manufacture can easily be ascertamed in total, and reduced 
to such an amount of wages per unit of that process, as per spindle or 
multiple of spmdles, or per loom. i 

The data for general expenses or “ on-costs ” ane be collected 
regularly in the same way as wages, but can only be ascertained from 
the trading account figures.at the end of the period.of working. - These 
figures then require ‘adjustment as to amount, and allocation to the 
different departments, but as already explained this allocation work 
should. be done where it is: possible in the account books of the concern. 

‘With the accountancy books arranged with an eye to costing, with 
the statistical books worked by an intelligent clerical staff on the above 
lines, and with an energetic management in close touch with the statistical 
records prepared from week to week, the actual ascertaining of costs is 
reduced to a set of simple calculations, productions are stimulated to 
the highest possible point, the most profitable yarns or fabrics are pro- 
duced so far as is consistent with the running of the machinery and the 
demands of the markets, waste is checked and extravagance is immedi- 
ately seen, and finally. cheaper and better methods of ee are 
suggested. 

If such a system is worked intelligently and by someone with a good 
knowledge of the particular section of the industry concerned, no sane 
manufacturer can afford to ignore the information which it is constantly 
providing. 

(To be sued: 





The Institute of Cost and Works Accountants 


w? understand that Lord Leverhulme has accepted the Presidency of the 
recently-formed Institute of Cost and Works Accountants, one of whosb 
objects is to provide an organisation for Cost Accountants, Works Accountants, 
Cost Clerks, etc. Among the Vice-Presidents are Sir Robert Hadfield, Bart, 

representing the Engineering and Iron Industries, Mr. W. Hazel, of Messrs. 
Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ltd., representing the Printing Industry, and Mr. H. W. 
Allingham, M.I.ME., representing the. Professional Cost Accountants; while the 
election of representatives of the Motor-car, Chemical and Textile Industries is 
pending. A series of lectures is being arranged, and particulars of these, when 
ready, can be obtained from the aia to the Institute, Donnington House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.2. 











“A friendly chat between the traveller and the customer will frequently be the moans 
of obtaining knowledge which would result in a bigger credit being allowed. 


Keeping in Touch with the House 


By Hryugst RIGBY 


kooo the traveller fully informed as to the state of each cus- 
tomer’s account on his ground is strictly carried out by a well-known 
London house. 

Previous to this system being inaugurated, it was found that big 
orders were taken by the firm’s representatives which were frequently 
unexecuted, owing to some accounts being overdue. Had the traveller 
known before paying his visit he would not have wasted any time in 
taking an order unless a payment was made. 

The method carried out is as follows: by the Wednesday of each 
week every traveller must write to the house, giving the names of the 
towns he intends working the week following ; the counting-house then 
goes through the customers’ accounts for the towns stated, and a list is 
made of the names of those customers whose accounts are overdue. 

Instructions are given to the traveller, so that he may know exactly 
how to treat each account. 





Date: 11th October, 19... 
Traveller. Mr. J. Brown. 


Towns working for week ended 18th October— 





BRADFORD. 

Blank & Co., May A/c rend. {42 7 8 | Unless atleast May and June items 

Main Street. une ,, i 22 3 86 are paid no order can be 
uly ,, Pr 35 2 4 Have written Blank sta you 

(1) : Aug. ,, i 69 6 5 are calling on the 14th. 
Smith & Co., July Afc rend. {45 10 - Pe T o 
Street. Aug. ,, i 28 4 6 ot received a payment since 
account was opened in July. We 
(2) New Account havedrawn thecustomer’s atten- 
i tion to onr terms, and requested 
Etc. him if account not rendered 
direct to pay you when you call. 

Present statement. 





A report must be sent every night so that in the case of special cir- 
cumstances arising, the matter can be at once dealt with. To leave over 
until the whole list has been dealt with by the firm’s representative 
might occasionally result in the loss of business. 

For instance, Blank & Co., Bradford, might be able to show con- 
clusively that the business was on a sound financial footing, sufficient, 
at any rate, to enable the traveller to have no hesitation in booking an 
order. If the order was sent in without the report (left over until the 
end of the week) the firm, having no particulars, would probably hold 
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up. Such action might, and very likely would, get Blank & Co.’s “ back 
up ’—result : account closed. 

These reports are dealt with every day by the credit office, and any 
special records are entered up for future guidance. As a “credit” 
manager, the writer has seen many instances where business has been 
thrown away owing to want of tact on the part of the head office 
in failing to use every endeavour to obtain the position of customers’ 
financial standing. Their stand has simply been “ pay the account or 
we stop your credit,” overlooking the fact that it is possible for a trader 
to be sometimes awkwardly fixed in being unable to find ready cash, 
and yet be in a very sound position. 

: A friendly chat between the traveller and the customer will frequently 

be the means of obtaining knowledge which would result in a bigger credit 
being allowed, and yet such knowledge might not in the ordinary way 
reach a firm, as many retailers will not take the trouble of explaining 
their whole financial position in response to a letter pressing for payment. 

It is the opinion of the writer that a traveller can very easily be 
useful to a house in more ways than that of taking orders. A retailer 
on having an order “held up” without any inquiry being made—the 
only letter which is sent being one asking for payment of the overdue 
account—will sometimes write requesting that the order be cancelled. 

Of course, where no reasonable excuse can be given for non-payment, 
the traveller does not waste any time, as it may mean missing business 
elsewhere, and it will, of course, depend to a very great extent upon the 
traveller’s report as to what action may later be taken. 

Another point which must not be overlooked is in the case-of a 
customer whose name appears on the “list” remitting direct to the 
house. Where this happens the traveller is at once advised, so that it 
will not be necessary for him to bring up the matter when calling upon 
the customer. One will quite understand the annoyance to a man who 
had paid his account, perhaps two or three days before a traveller’s visit, 
to be asked for an account which he had already paid. To overcome 
this difficulty a duplicate “list” is retained in the credit office, and 
immediately a payment is made the traveller is at once advised; when 
the traveller is showing samples for a few days in a Hotel stock-room 
he is telephoned. A number only is mentioned, no name being given. 

Should Blank & Co. have remitted to the house direct, traveller is 
written to or phoned, whichever is the most advisable, and informed 
that No. 1 has paid (say) May, June and July items, along with the 
intimation that quite a substantial order would be executed. Travellers 
are further instructed—and this is especially the case in respect to a 
slow payer—to give, regarding any account, all possible information that 
he considers may be helpful to the house, and such information is dealt 
with as received and recorded if necessary. 
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a elitist palit a organisation; unless an individual 
business is well organised, tt is likely to fail.” 





World Service Exhibition 


A VALUABLE piece of business organisation was recently carried 
through under the management of the Rotary Club at Leeds. It 
formed part of an Exhibition that was held in the Town Hall from 24th 
October to 6th November. I had the opportunity of seeing the Exhibi- 
tion and the large attendance, and of observing the great interest that 
was aroused. It is proposed to transfer this Exhibition, with suitable 
modifications, to a number of other towns throughout the country, and, 
for two reasons, I should like to give some account of its nature and 
the purpose it is serving. ‘The first reason is to help to secure the sup- 
port of business men in every place to which the Exhibition goes; the 
second is to explain the larger view, which the Exhibition represents, that 
emphasises the dignity and value of industry, and makes it more efficient. 


‘‘Service—not Self ” 


Most people are aware of the International Rotary Movement, which 
had its origin in America. There are a large number of Rotary Clubs 
in this country, the membership of which is usually limited to one 
representative of each industry and profession. A feature is the weekly 
lunch, followed by a brief discussion on some interesting and important 
topic. Punctuality and brevity characterise these pleasant functions, 
at which it has been my good fortune to be a frequent guest. The 
Rotarians are generally the ablest business men in each town, and they 
exert a great and most healthy influence on the business and social life 
of the community. The motto of the movement is ‘“ Service—Not 
Self,” and, as any sensible person can see, the genuine application of 
this motto results in business success, though the motive is not success 
but service. 

Doubtless in any town where there is a Rotary Club and to which 
the Exhibition goes, the Club will be mvited to undertake the manage- 
ment of the industrial exhibit. Ifa Rotary Club has not yet been formed, 
the visit of the Exhibition would afford a good opportunity for estab- 
lishing one, which could at once undertake a valuable piece of business 
organisation. 

Dr. Alfred Marshall, who was Professor of Political Economy at 
Cambridge, has recently published Industry and Trade, which is “a 
study of mdustrial technique and business organisation; and of their 
influences on the conditions of various classes and nations.” No business 
man with any pretentions to an intelligent understanding of his work 
can afford to remain ignorant of the facts and principles which Dr. 
Marshall describes in the clearest and most interesting way. The motto 
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on his title-page is “ The many in the one, the one in the many.” This 
is the keynote of the Industrial Section of the World Service Exhibition, 
' which illustrates by pictures, statistics and models the interdependence 
of industrial activities throughout the world. Incidentally it supplies 
facts about trade and industry which can scarcely fail to give some 
frésh knowledge even to those who have an extensive acquamtance with 
the industry and trade of the world. 


The “Argument ” 


What may be called the “argument ” of the Exhibition is the pro- 
duction of a loaf of bread. There is the agricultural industry of prepar- 
ing the land, sowing and reaping. The miners, who produce coal, con- 
tribute to transport and engineering in all its forms for ships, trains, 
motors, agricultural implements, and the like. We have wharves, 
granaries, mills, bakery establishments, down to retail shops and 
distribution. 

Those engaged in these numerous occupations require various forms 
of food, clothing, housing, furniture, literature, amusement, and countless 
other things, to which industrial workers throughout the world make 
their contributions. 

The carrying on of this mternational trade, without which no one 
of us could live in any full meaning of the word “life,” and without 
which we could scarcely exist for long, involves such occupations as 
insurance, banking, and the whole of our modern financial organisation. 
In the promotion of efficiency the applications of science play a part 
of supreme importance, and these are only possible as a result of those 
patient searchings after knowledge for its own sake which scientific men 
are continually carrying on. 

We picture Michael Faraday in the laboratory of the Royal Institu- 
tion playing with little bits of glass and metal in ways which to an 
ignorant onlooker would appear childish futility, and be wholly unin- 
telligible : but he was making the discoveries which led to many of the 
most important electrical developments with which we are now familiar. 
He laid the foundations upon which others have built. Faraday could 
have earned great wealth by devoting himself to the applications of 
science and giving his advice and influence to business men: but, after 
investigating the facts, Tyndall says of him, “ This son of a blacksmith, 
and apprentice to a bookbinder, had to decide between a fortune of 
£150,000 on the one side and his undowered science on the other. He 
chose the latter, and died a poor man. But his was the glory of holding 
aloft among the nations the scientific name of England for a period of 
forty years.” Money would have diminished, and not increased, the 
happiness of a man of Faraday’s temperament. He must have been 
well aware of the vast services he was rendermg to mankind, and of the 
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wealth which others would reap as the result of his discoveries. It is 
not difficult to picture the glow of satisfaction that he must have 
experienced when he contemplated the nature of the service he was 
rendering. 

There is no incompatibility between rendering service and making 
profits, but there is more dignity and satisfaction to be derived from 
service than from wealth, and the Rotary Club and the World Service 
Exhibition rightly emphasise this point of view. By displaying in 
clear and interesting fashion the interdependence of all industries the 
idea of the fair exchange of services is forcibly brought out. We have 
graphic demonstration of the fact that we must, directly or indirectly, 
ourselves provide service to those whose service provides us with a loaf 
of bread or any other product we make use of. We arrive at a clear 
demonstration that the maxim “If a man will not work neither shall 
he eat” is sound commercial business. We reach also to the larger 
view that service is a satisfying form of pleasure: work and business 
become interesting instead of monotonous and routine, and thus, working 
with more zest, we achieve a greater measure of success. 

Such notions as these are so fundamentally sound in principle that 
they are rapidly spreading : they are very notably increasing the healthy 
force of competition, conducted on the lines of each man striving for 
maximum efficiency and scorning to seek any unfair or underhand 
advantage. This attitude is extending much more rapidly than some 
superficial observers suppose in the relations between Capital and 
Labour. Both sides—if we must speak of sides of an indivisible whole 
—recognise that they are giving and receiving service, and that the 
maximum benefits for distribution can only be produced by increasing 
efficiency. In this way—perhaps only in this way—the whole forces of 
industry will become more anxious for efficiency, which accumulates, 
growth upon growth like compound interest, and increases individual 
and national wealth and welfare. — 





Organisation of Business 


One of the main tendencies of the times is business organisation : 
unless an individual business is well organised it is likely to fail in com- 
petition with others which are directed by greater mtelligence. Indus- 
tries, as well as separate businesses, are also being organised in a variety 
of ways. The choice of the term is significant : it denotes that greater 
assemblage of organs and functions, which is characteristic of living 
things as distinct from those which are morganic. Thus the purpose 
and the consequence of organisation are to give life, and we need set no 
limit to the degree of healthy and vigorous life which can be reached 
by the wisest kind of organisation. 
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We can, with advantage, go beyond the organisation of a business 
or an industry and in certain directions organise commerce and industry 
as a whole. We have an unpleasant reminder of interdependence when 
we have a strike of railway men or miners. We have a pleasant indica- 
tion of the same thing in the Industry Exhibition of which I am speaking, 
and its importance is greater than may readily be recognised. We may 
think of it as lubricating the whole machinery of industry. It suggests, 
and tends to create, an attitude, or a spirit, in business which diminishes 
friction and consequently makes for efficiency. 

There is another aspect of the subject which may be suggested by 
an analogy. A cathedral is something much more than the totality of 
the stones of which it is built; put the materials into an indiscriminate 
pile and they will not be interesting or impressive, but group them into 
a splendid building and they suggest ideas, and fulfil a purpose, of a 
different and higher quality than when the stones are, so to speak, 
unorganised. It is not only that we have many stones, but each one, 
fitted into its right place, can accomplish a higher order of achievement 
than it can in isolation. 

There used to be an idea that trade and business were in some way 
socially inferior to professional work, and the idea was justified. Doctors, 
Clergy, the Navy and Army, the Bar, were under the influence of a pro- 
fessional regime which to a great extent demanded ‘“‘ Service—Not 
Self.” Too many business men, especially in the days when successful 
working men become proprietors of businesses and established the 
industrial supremacy of England, lacked the larger outlook. To a great 
extent they sought their own limited advantage and had little conception 
of the satisfaction to be derived from service. It could not be main- 
tained that the successful conduct of an important business needed less 
ability than that required for the professions, but undoubtedly a stigma 
attached to trade, and I think the reason was that it was not dominated 
by the Rotary principle. 

These old ideas about the social inferiority of business have changed, 
and I believe this is in a large measure due to the fact that the leaders 
of industry, in relation to their employees, to their competitors and to 
their customers, take the larger view and recognise the responsibilities 
and privileges which attach to their work. 

In doing this they inevitably make for efficiency, individual and 
collective. They become the greatest force for increasing the wealth of 
the nation, and by adding to its wealth they promote its welfare: 

Adequate organisation of a business is essential to its successful 
conduct: efficient organisation of an industry is highly beneficial to all 
who are engaged in it. The organisation of certain aspects of industry 
as a whole (for which this Industrial Exhibition stands) promotes the 
larger advantage of the nation and of the race. 
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(“The system in a purchasing department should assist the buyer, firat, to buy materials 
of the right quality; secondly, econonvically.”” 


Organisation of Purchases and Sales 
Department 


By R. J. H. BYALL 


HE fundamental idea of an efficient purchasing system, as often 
stated by some persons, appears to be nothing more than to give ° 
the buyer the means to enable him to strengthen his buying judgment 
by placing before him a sure basis for sound, shrewd and prompt decision. 
If, however, one carefully analyses some of the ready-made systems at 
present on the magket, one is given the impression that a card system 
for recording and cOmparing prices is the only basis on which a buyer 
should work. 


Functions of Purchases Dept. 

The functions of a purchases department naturally differ according 
to the trade being carried on. For instance, the purchasing of ready- 
made articles for re-sale only in a factor’s or merchant’s business, is 
comparatively simple if compared with that of a purchasing department 
in a manufacturing concern. With the former the buyer has not to 
consider the machining qualities of the various metals or raw materials, 
the porosity or hardness of castings and numerous other technical points. 
The purchase of ready-made goods for re-sale might possibly depend in 
the first place upon price only, but when purchasing materials for manu- 
facturing purposes, the first and most important consideration is 
the machining or manufacturing quality consistent with the design and 
strength of the finished product. Unfortunately, many buyers fail 
simply because they are nothing more than commercial men, they have 
no practical works experience, and consequently are not aware of the 
increased cost of production and other difficulties brought about in the 
manufacturing of articles from unsuitable materials. The system in a 
purchasing department should therefore assist the buyer, first, to buy 
materials of the right quality; secondly, economically; and to buy 
economically does not mean in the cheapest market. 

In this respect some systems fail because no provision is made to 
record the quality or “ manufacturing history” of materials used. It 
might be observed that in up-to-date factories it is the custom for all 
purchases to be tested and inspected before being passed into the stores. 
In this case any extra expense may be obviated should the materials be 
unsuitable, but even allowing for this, there is always the possibility 
of a temporary stoppage of production through the delay in securing 
replacements should stocks be low at time of delivery, in addition to 
the extra expense incurred. 
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The Authority to Purchase 

The first and most important point to decide when organising a 
purchase department is whether the authority to originate a purchase 
is to be vested entirely with the buyer or divided among various officials. 
With some companies this is left entirely to the discretion of the buyer, 
and in other cases the authority is generally divided according to the 
nature of the goods to be bought. For instance, a storekeeper may have 
his mmimum stocks fixed for him and his requisition to replenish stocks 
may be sufficient for the buyer to proceed. This method, however, is 
not very efficient unless (a) a definite manufacturing policy has been 
decided upon by the Board, and (6) the system provides a very reliable 
check upon the storekeeper’s actions. 

With regard to (b), it is often assumed that where a storekeeper is 
held responsible to maintain his minimum or maximum stocks, a system 
of office stock cards will correctly check his requisitions for purchase. 
But in actual practice it is found that remarkably few office stock cards 
agree with the actual stocks on hand, and consequently an imaginary 
check is the result. Directors and other officials responsible might do 
well to examine their system and ascertain whether sufficient attention 
was given this point when installing their present system. 

The originator of a purchase is, to say the least, equally as important 
as the one who actually buys the goods. 

To originate a purchase in some factories is greatly simplified when 
one article is being produced on a mass production basis. For example, 
a motor-car company manufacturing on standard lines, say a light car 
of two or possibly three sizes, will be able to fix more accurate minimum 
stocks ; and this, added to the fact that all materials and parts are more 
or less standardised, might reduce a fair number of operations to purely 
routine work. At the same time, however, there will always remain 
the necessity to check intelligently all requisitions on the purchase 
department. 


Purchase Requisition 


The source, or sources, from where the authority for purchasing will 
emanate having been decided upon, it will be necessary to work back 
on the existing system to ensure that the proposed alterations or addi- 
tions of the purchase routine will scientifically dovetail into the general 
scheme of organisation. A purchase requisition will originate in any or i 
all of the following departments, according to the goods required— 

1. Works Manager’s Office ; 

2. Drawing Office ; 

3. Storekeeper ; 

4. Sales Department. 








Organisation of Purchases Department 


The Works Manager's Office will issue - purchase: requisitions for 
special requirements in raw materials (as distinct from general stores, 
which will emanate from the storekeeper; and technical. instruments 
and parts, which are requisitioned. by the Drawing Office). These 
requisitions are issued direct from.a working copy of the customer’s 
order, termed ‘‘ Inwards Order,” at the same time as the production 
order (t.¢., works or stock order) is: issued to the shops. Reference is 
made to the stock records and noted accordingly, and the purchase 
requisition is then attached to the Purchase Record Card of the particular 
item, and placed before the Works Manager for sanction. This enables 
an additional check to be made by the Works: Manager on the amount of 
purchases in raw materials or articles, as -he is naturally more familiar 
with the output of his factory and its requirements than a-buyer, who 
necessarily has to depend for his information upon card records prepared 
by other clerks. When dealing with special items or components of a 
technical nature, the purchase requisition emanates from the Drawing 
Office, and the serial number of the purchase requisition is inserted on 
the material specification to notify the storekeeper that the item is on 
order. The procedure followed in connection with purchase requisitions 
issued by the storekeeper to maintain his minimum stocks is similar 
to the routine in the Works Manager's Office ; #.¢., his purchase requi- 
sition is attached to the Purchase Record Card and sent to the Works 
Manager’s Office for sanction. - 

In the majority of engineering concerns, a certain amount of sales 
are made which come under the heading of “ Factored Goods.” These 
goods are generally despatched direct from the supplier to the customer. 
In this mstance the a requisition is issued by the Sales Department 
direct to the buyer. 

A requisition is shown over-leaf (actual size 8” x 5”). The space 
“ REQUIRED FOR” contains the Works or Stock Order No. for which the 
goods are required ; or, if issued by the Sales Department, the I. O. No. 
(inwards order No.), or the symbol S M if issued by the storekeeper for 
maintenance of his stocks. The executive, when approving ofa purchase 
requisition, initial in the space ‘‘ REQUISITION APPROVED,” and again in 
the space “PURCHASE APPROVED ” when accepting tenders, this latter pro- 
cedure being necessary when the services i OF a buyer are e not used, but 


only those of a purchasing clerk: 


Issue of Oficial. Order E TET 
The issue of an official order being merely routine work, fice remains 
only the question of copies and their circulation. A chart showing the 
routine of this m the purchase department is given on p.-42, from which 
it is noted that the order set consists of four sheets: (1) the origmal 
which is sent to the supplier; (2) copy retained m the- Purchasing 
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Department for urging, etc.; (3) copy which is sent to the Accounts 
Department for use when checking and entering the supplier’s invoice ; 
and (4) a copy to Receiving Department (without prices, etc.). 

With regard to the checking of suppliers’ invoices, opinion is divided 
as to whether this should be done in the Purchase or Accounts Department. 
All objections, however, are overcome in this instance, as all orders are 
placed on tenders or quotations only, and the purchase price mserted 
before issue. 

PURCHASE DEPARTMENT. 


J Isue of inquiries for prices, otc. 


Tenders by Works M er or other 
executive ($.s., Purchase 
in space “purchase approved ’’) 


Offictal order issued to suppHers with copies for— 








Organisation of Purchases Department 


It will be observed that copies of orders are not sent to the store- 
keeper, although this appears to be the general practice with some firms. 
With the system outlined above, the storekeeper retains a duplicate 
copy of his purchase requisition as evidence that the particular item 
for stock is on order, but with regard to special ‘items (4.6, not stock 
materials) requisitioned by the Works Manager’s Office or Drawing Office, 
the fact that these are on order does not concern him, inasmuch as work 
is not commenced on a job (or that part of the job depending upon the 
materials in question) until the materials have been received and inspected, 
This latter is regulated by the Planning and Progress Departments, 
and therefore obviates the possibility of the storekeeper being requested 
to issue the materials in question. 


“ Goods Received Notes ” 


On receipt of the goods, a set of.“ Goods Received Notes” is made 
out by the Receiving Department, and on these is inserted, in addition 
to the usual information, the reference “ Required for ” (see Pur- 
chase Requisition); this information being copied from the copy of 
order. The copies of the Goods Received Note are not distributed 
until after the goods have been inspected and passed. Copies 1 to 4 
remain with the goods and No. 5 is retained in the Receiving Depart- 
ment. When the Inspection Department have inspected and passed 
the goods, the Inspector initials in the space provided. No. 1 is 
then passed on to the Accounts Department; No. 2 accompanies the 
goods to the storekeeper, and Nos. 3 and 4 are sent to the Purchase, 
and Planning and Progress Departments, respectively. The Receiv- 
ing Department is responsible only for the description and checking 
of quantities and weights, etc., of all items received, and the Inspection 
Department for the quality, workmanship, etc. The storekeeper 
Is authorised to accept goods only when passed by the Inspection 
Department. It very frequently happens that the quality of materials 
is below the standard ordered, and the Inspection Department cannot 
therefore give a clear G. R. Note. In this case the quantity rejected is 
noted against the item in the column provided on each G. R. Note. 

The numerical sequence of the G. R. Note is checked in each depart- 
ment, with the exception of the storekeeper’s, to ensure that all copies are 
received. With regard to the storekeeper the check provided is as follows: 
The bottom portion of the stores copy of G. R. Note is perforated across. 
This portion simply carries the G.. R. No. only and a space sufficient for 
the storekeeper to sign when receiving the goods. These slips are 
passed back to the Receivmg Department and gummed on the back of 
the latter’s copy as proof that goods have been passed into stores. 

The procedure outlined above explains only the external routine of 
the purchasing system, the internal routine as followed by the Purchase 
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Department, with the exception of correspondence, etc., is purely of a 
recording nature. 


Use of Cards 


The ideal method for compiling records is undoubtedly by means of 
a card system, and cards size 8 in. X 5 m. are found to be the most 
economical in use. With smaller cards the space available for recording 
informatien is obviously very limited, and what is generally supposed 
to be a record of information is mvariably nothing more than an index 
as to where the information is filed. In this way much time and labour 
are wasted by referrmg to ae files for information that otherwise 
would be recorded on cards. 

Card systems therefore serve two purposes; either as (1) an “index,” 
or (2) a “record ” of information. The most general information fre- 
quently referred to m-a Purchases Department is divided mto two sec- 
tions; first, records of such a character as will provide the data for 
the placing of orders, and secondly, a record of orders placed and 
outstanding. 

With regard to No. 1, the mformation generally required is, the 
names of suppliers for each kmd of materials, comparative prices and 
dates, quantities generally ordered, quantities rejected from each con- 
signment, with reason, and a résumé of complaints, if any, made by the 
works in respect of faults found during manufacture, etc. 

The procedure necessary to obtain this latter information would 
require considerable space to describe, inasmuch as reliable data can 
only be intelligently collected from the records in the Cost Department. 
The “ quantities generally ordered” are based on the minimam and 
maximum stocks as fixed for the storekeeper,,and any rejections are 
taken from the G.R. Note. 

With regard to purchases made against a Purchase Requisition as 
issued by the Sales Department, it will be observed that the Planning 
and Progress Department has received copies of all “G. R. Notes” 
and as some of these will be of no interest to them, t.6., those that quote 
an I. O. No. in the space “ Required for,” same are passed along to the 
Sales Department and dealt with in the manner detailed below. 


Direct Shipments 

A further point to be provided for is in connection with items pur- 
chased and despatched by the supplier direct to a customer. These 
transactions, generally termed “‘ Direct Shipments,” should not in any 
way touch upon the routine as laid down for all items delivered to, the 
_works in the usual manner. The only departments concerned in these 
transactions are the Purchase, Sales and Accounts Departments. = 
With some companies the number of direct shipments is very small 
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compared with the raw materials purchased, and in this case the question 
of system is generally found to be most troublesome, inasmuch as very 
scant attention is given to these items once the official order has been 
placed. However, in practice it is found that the most satisfactory 
result is obtained if the responsibility for completing these transactions 
ig confined to the Sales Department. 

The functions of a Sales Department should include all the duties 
necessary to effect the sale and distribution of one’s factory output. 
With some companies, however, it is also found necessary to carry on 
a certain amount of factoring business as a means to encourage the 
sale of one’s own specialities. 


Organisation of Sales Department 


The organisation of a Sales Department will naturally differ according 
to the nature of the business in question, but, generally speaking, the 
main duties will include— 

(a) Advertising and literature ; 

(b) Quotations ; 

(c) Securing orders and contracts ; 

(d) Issuing instructions necessary to complete or execute orders and 
contracts secured. 

It is proposed to consider here only the organisation necessary to 
ensure that all orders and contracts secured are efficiently dealt with 
by the respective sections. 


Orders Received 


The first step is to ensure that a complete record is made of all orders 
secured ; and secondly, to prevent the execution of orders received 
from any customer whose financial standing is such as will necessitate 
obtaining cash before despatch. With regard to the record of orders 
received, this should be made in a loose-leaf book and ruled so as to form 
a basis for compiling statistics m connection with the selling organisation. 
A ruling is shown overleaf, from which it is noted that only brief par- 
ticulars of the order are inserted. The official order is then marked with 
the corresponding “I. O. No.” taken from column 2, and thereafter is 
only recognised by this serial number. The ruling of the right-hand page 
contains analysis columns only, and the value of the goods sold is entered 
in the column, or columns, that correspond with the analysis. This 
analysis should be totalled either weekly or monthly and the values 
transferred to a summary sheet and passed on to the Accounts Depart- 
ment for statistical purposes. This book, called “ Register of Orders 
Received,” serves several purposes; viz., it provides a complete record 
of all orders received; it is a means for allocating the serial I. O. 
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Nos.; it gives the total value of orders secured, analysed under the 
respective kinds of goods sold. 

From the accumulated totals shown in this book, the total value of 
invoices rendered (f.6., goods despatched) per Sales Day Book in the 
Accounts Department, is deducted and the balance represents the value 
of orders on hand. The analysis columns in the “ Register of Orders 
Received” should be similar to that in the Sales Day Book so as to 
make possible this comparison. 


LEFT-HAND SIDE OF BOOK WHEN OPEN 
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RIGHT-HAND SIDE OF BOOK WHEN OPEN 
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The official order is now passed on to the Accounts Department for 
customers’ credit to be certified or otherwise. After this has been done, 
it is checked by the technical staff (in the Sales Department) and trans. 
lated into technical language, if necessary, before fmally passing on to 
the order section for mternal circulation. 


Inward Order Sets . 8 

_ The method used for providing-all the working copies necessary is 
on a loose leaf principle-and is known as I. O. Sets (4.¢., Inward Order 
Sets). Sheets (size 18” x 8”) are used lengthwise and punched at the 
top for use in standard files, Five copies are made with the one typing, 
and circulated, No. 1 which contains prices and serves as Invoicing 
igstructions to the Accounts Department ; No. 2 retained by the order 
section ; No. 3 to Works Manager’s Office as authority to manufacture 
(s-6., issue of Works order, etc.); No. 4 to Drawing Office (for issue of 
‘material specification: and drawings, etc.); and No. 5 to Finished Stores. 
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Copies 3, 4 and 5 are ruled to accommodate other information in place 
of the prices which only appear on the first and second copies. 

After the goods have been manufactured and have passed the Test 
Department, a copy of the Test Certificate is provided for the order 
section as notification that same have been delivered to the Finished 
Stores. A set of forms, which consist of Invoice, Day Book Copy, 
Advice Note, Order Section Copy, Stores and Despatch Copy, Cost 
Office Copy, is then made out by the Order Section. The Stores and 
Despatch Copy is sent to the Finished Stores. The storekeeper then 
refers to his copy of the I. O. Sheet, makes the necessary record, 
and issues the goods to the Packing and Despatch Department 
together with the sheet which also contains the packing and despatching 
instructions. The remaining copies are distributed to the departments ' 
concerned ; the Invoice and Day Book Copy to the Accounts Depart- 
ment ; the Advice Note to customer. The copy which is sent to the 
Cost Office is costed and then passed into the Accounts Department 


for journalising. 


Orders from Stock 

In the case of orders which can be despatched from stock, the I. O. 
Sheet should be stamped “‘ Ex Stock” in bold letters and a set of invoices, 
etc., issued as above. With “ Direct Shipment ” a similar procedure is 
followed, but with the exception that a separate series of I. O. Nos. is 
used and copies of the I. O. Set provided for Accounts, Order and Purchase 
Departments only. When the supplier’s advice note is received intimat- 
ing that the goods ordered by the Purchase Department have been 
despatched, this should be passed on to the Order Section for them to 
issue a set of invoices, etc. A check should be provided to ensure that 
all such items are charged to customers and this is most conveniently 
done by the Accounts Department inserting the Outwards Invoice No. 
and selling price on the supplier’s, t.¢., Inwards Invoice, before same is 
certified for payment. 
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| Decimal Coinage 
. appeared in our issus af November, 1919 i 


Duodecimal Notation. 


By G. B. M. Jomxeox, Seoretary of Ths Decimal Association o 


ERBERT SPENCER opposed decimal coinage and the metric 
system and left £200 in his will to print a pamphlet to be issued 
when a Bill should be introduced into either House of Parliament. The 
reason for his opposition to decimals was that he desired to see an 
alteration of our methods of notation, and advocated a duodecimal 
base. Every schoolmaster tells his pupils at some stage of their arith- 
metical career what such a change of our numerical base would mean, 
and it is generally admitted that when we have twelve fingers on each hand 
the adoption of duodecimal notation will be easy, and not before then. 
Having also announced that 12 is divisible without remainder by 2, 
3, 4 and 6, Herbert Spencer assumed that there was necessarily a great 
advantage in this “ ready division ” in all small transactions, but neither 
he nor Mr. Wm. Schooling has advanced any examples of its advantages. 
Herbert Spencer has been followed, however, by various writers who have 
been content to fall in behind that great thinker without really deeply 
considering the validity of his arguments. 

I admit that the great majority of business transactions to-day are 
those of the retail trade; the multitude of little purchases we all make 
in our daily life greatly outweighs m number the larger operations both 
of calculation and sale, and it is the benefit of the many that is to be 
sought. Let. us consider for a moment the nature of these many 
transactions; they may be divided into two headings— 

(1) Purchases by the piece or article ; 

(2) Purchases by weight and measure. 

Under the first heading may well be included such cases as 1 lb. 
packets at a fixed price, as well as purchases of bootlaces, hairpins, 
pencils, soap, toothbrushes, newspapers and similar articles. Transactions 
of this nature form the great majority of retail purchases. 

Under the second heading come such transactions as the purchase 
of a commodity at so much per Ib. when calculations such as 5 1b.. 14 oz. 
at 1s. 8d. per Ib. are involved. 

In the first case the price of the article is known to the purchaser, 
and coins are handed over to complete the deal. 

In the second case the purchaser either does or does not check the 
price that he is asked to pay on the completion of the bargaming; but 
in either case where does the mythical advantage of “ facility of sub- 
division ” enter? If there were 12 oz. to the lb. the little sam given 
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above would be comparatively easy, but even when the comparatively 
few transactions of everyday life based on weight or measurement are 
examined it is difficult to find any practical advantage in the possession 
of the 12-penny shilling. In fact, in normal pre-war shopping (to which 
one hopes we shall in time return) there were grave disadvantages, for 
poor people were unable in the majority of cases to check the rapid 
calculations of practised shopkeepers. 


Advantages of Decimal Coinage 

In order that this reform should appeal to the multitude it is necessary 
to show distinct advantages to them in their everyday small commercial 
transactions, and these advantages are easily demonstrable. In the first 
place, one may fairly point to that great majority of countries which use 
decimal currency. The only foreign countries which do not possess it 
are Afghanistan, Luxemburg and Oman, and already ten units of our 
Imperial Commonwealth have adopted it, yet in not one single case has 
any desire been expressed to revert to their old duodecimal or binary 
subdivisions. The list of countries includes races of such diverse char- 
acteristics as the Norwegians and the Italians, the Danes and the Greeks, 
the Persians and the Canadians, and even primitive races as in Uganda. 
The last named is particularly interesting, as I have recently heard from 
Nairobi that there is an agitation on foot to discard the rupee on account 
of its rapid fluctuations in value, but the difficulty has arisen as to what 
is to replace it. Although the rupee is the unit, it is there decimally 
subdivided and there is strong opposition among all classes to the aban- 
donment of the decimal principle ; shillings and pence will never be 
adopted there, but the florm and mil have a very good chance. In 
Ceylon the change was made, despite dismal prophecies of riot and 
bloodshed, after five years’ advocacy by Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, 
with complete success and was rapidly popular.: All these nations 
conduct their transactions of purchase in much the same way as we 
do; in a great many the proportion of retail transactions to the 
larger calculations of commerce shows a greater numerical superiority 
of the former than we should find here, yet why is no single murmur 
heard of desire to return to old conditions or to adopt our methods, 
but on the contrary complete approval whenever they are consulted ? 
Can decimal coinage be so “ grotesquely bad” as Mr. Schooling paints 
it? Obviously not, or there would be “ Duodecimal Comage Societies ” 
in every country of the world except Great Britain, South Africa and 
Australia as a natural outcome of the public discontent with existing 
decimal conditions. 
- The reason for this preferente expressed by the majority of the 
inhabitants of the world is not far to seek. It renders all calculations 


1 Vide Sir Guilford L. Molesworth’s statement at Mansion House, 14th October, 
reported in Ths Decimal Educator for December, 1919. 
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. easier, and, what is more important, enables a closer approximation 
be made of price to value. k 





Compulsory Profiteering 
-In this connection I can do no better than quote two extracts from 
recent papers on the subject. The first is from a report by a Committee 
of the British Science Guild— 

The fractions of the unit, to be the smaller circulating coins, should permit 
of the retail purchaser of an article getting the immediate or speedy benefit of 
small diminutions of the cost of the article to the retail seller; and, on the other 
hand, should permit of the passing to the purchaser of small increases in the cost 
to the seller without raising the retail price by more than the actual increase in 
that cost. f 

‘The importance of this (and the inadaptability of the present coinage in this 
respect) has been exemplified and appreciated in the effect of increased taxation 
af necessary articles, such as sugar, habitually bought in small quantities by the 
poorer classes, the retail price of small quantities being raised by an amount, 
expreseed in circulating coin, exceeding the proportion o duty attributable to the 
-quantity sold. The retail seller (to whom a samall De ee eae 
number of transactions might be a serious matter) could only protect himself 
_this way, and it conld not be called an unjustifiable overcharge. 


The second is from a paper read by Mr. W. L. Madgen before the 
Tramways & Light Railways Association— 

The Board of Trade returns show that the lowest rates at which passengers 
could be carried on tramways at a profit of 6 per cent. on the ca expended, 
were for one mile, 1-32d.; for two miles, 1:87d.; for three miles, 2:42d.; and for 
four miles, 297d. The nearest coins provided by our i yoann currency to mest 
these fares were ljd.; 14d, of 2d.; 24d.; and 3d. ‘Attempts had been made 
to introduce these fares, using farthings, but after full trial the farthings were 
found to be un , and the farthing fares were withdrawn. To reduce the 
-distance travelled for a y would not meet the case, for the fare was made 
up of a fixed expense of 0-77d., which had to be met, no matter how far the pas- 
travelled, and a running cost of 0:55d. per mile, and therefore the distance 
travelled for 1d. should be less than half a mile, which wes too short for a stage. 
As the great bulk of the ers were of the shart distance class—those who 
paid the minimum fare—the matter was very important. As affording a solution 
to the difficulty, the author strongly advocated the adoption of decimal coinage 
on the plan su ed by the Decimal Association; the minimum fare would then 
be the five- mil coin, equivalent to 1-2d.; which would suit a rational system of 
. fares very well. . Obviously 7} mils would fit the two-mile stage also, and 10 mils 
the three-mile stage; but above one mile it would be easy to adjust the stages, 
so that the first ar minimum charge is the crux of the problem. Municipal as 
well as company-owned tramways are up this difficulty, which would be 
completely solved by the adoption of d coinage. Hence the Tramways 
Association is a strong supporter of decimal coinage. 


_In other words, honest traders and public utility companies are 
compelled—willy-nilly—to “ profiteer ” through the melasticity of our 
present coinage. methods. l 

Of the advantages of decimal methods in large commercial offices, 

_ Mr. Schooling is apparently already convinced. The readers of BUSINESS 

. ORGANISATION know them perhaps better than I do, and the sole object 

of this article is to show that the reform of our currency on -decimal 
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Imes would be as beneficial to the penny-shopper in England as it has 
been in the rest of the world. 

England was 250 years behind the rest of the Continent in adopting 
the Gregorian Calendar, though in the interests of uniformity that reform 
was inevitable. Decimal currency is equally inevitable ; the only question 
is “ How long ? ” 


Metric versus the British Satem of 


Coinage and Measures 
By GODFREY A[APPIN 


what Mr. Schooling calls “ quite obviously (?) the thoroughly bad 
Metric System of Coinage ””»—and presumably of Weights and Measures 
—as well as having introduced into practical business a combination of 
the despised (1) Metric and Duodecimal System of Timber-Costing, 
I may perhaps be allowed to reply to his remarks. 

In his remarks, “ Inconvenience of the Change,” he refrains from 
levelling his criticism against the ONE monetary unit of a metric coinage, 
WHICH WOULD NOT INCREASE THE COST OF ARTICLES, viz., the 1/240th 
of £1. 

We all know that to divide the sovereign mto 1/1000ths, and the shill- 
Ing into 1/100ths, will adversely affect the cost of living, because the near- 
est coin to the present penny would be either 1/200th, or 1/250th of £1, or 
1/10th of Is. In practice this would mean that one could purchase 250 
or 200 daily papers, for the same amount of money which now purchases 
240. It is outside the realm of serious discussion to consider the proposal 
of having a coin equal in value to 1/250th of the present £1. With regard 
to one equalling 1/200th thereof, the public would ask indignantly for 
the reason of so unnecessary a rise in the cost of living. 

- The case for taking 1/240th of the present {1 as a basis for a new 
DE system of coinage presents a different aspect. It might perhaps 
be that we “ need not trouble to explain to ” Mr. Schooling “ that it has 
conveniences,” still, we will “ attempt to prove, if we can” to our readers 

that 10 pennies is a more practical unit of coinage than 12! 

_ The proposed coinage would consist of the following denominations 
in pence: 4, $, 1, 5, 10, 20, 30, 50, 100, 200, 500, 1,000, etc. Ten pence 
would form a Deka; one hundred pence, an Imperial. Paper notes 
to the value of one Imperial upwards would be issued. Gold coins, in 
shape resembling the French 10 and 20 franc coins would be issued for 
Imperials (100 pence) and Double-Imperials (200 pence). Silver coins 
- would represent 5 to 50 pence inclusive. Under this system, an article 
costing 4s. 1d. present coinage, would cost “4-9” or four dekas, 9 pence. 
With the £1 or the Is. as basis, the sums charged would be “ rounded 
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UPWARDS ” by the shop-keepers, for which the long-suffering public would 
have to pay. 


A Practical Simplification in the Costing of Timber 

ing the “crude archaic plan of counting by tens,” as it is 
described by Mr. Schooling, m this most important adjunct to successful 
business, it is possible to effect an appreciable saving, to the business 
community—not only to those to whom “‘ it is all but useless to urge the 
employment of mechanical slaves,” but even to those firms which cannot 
afford to supply adding machines to many members of their costing and 
similar staff 


At present, the cost of timber is calculated from tables, the unit of 
section of which is a square foot, or 144 square inches, the unit of length, 
being one foot. Thus, to find the cost of a piece of timber 12 feet long, 
7 inches wide, and 5 inches high, it is necessary to turn up the page showing 
7 inches wide at the top, run the eye down until 5 inches high is discovered, 
and then glance horizontally to right or left, until the number of cubic feet 
is found corresponding to the 12-foot long vertical column. This number 
is then multiplied by the cost per cubic foot of timber. The clerk is 
incapable of calculating mentally 7 inches by 5 inches as a fraction or 
as a decimal of a square foot, and is therefore compelled to look in the 
book, AND THEREBY TO WASTE TIME. A practical simplification is found by 
taking “ the ARCHAIC measure ” of ten times ten inches, or one hundred 
square inches as the section, instead of a square foot, or 144 square inches, 
while retaining the foot as the unit of length. As the new cubic content 
will be only 10 in. x 10 in. x 12 in., instead of 12 in. x 12in. x 12in., 
it will be necessary to draw up a table of new prices per running foot which 
will be 100/144 of the old. Timber, more often than not, is measured 
to the nearest inch, and charged to the nearest halfpenny. Therefore, 
to arrive at the cost of a piece of timber, 12 ft. long, 7 in. wide, and 5 in. 
high, all the clerk has to do is to multiply 7 by 5 by 12 in his head, remem- 
bering that the “35” is “ Point 35,” and work out on a sheet of paper 
the multiplication of the result by the correct value of the running foot, 
taken from a table hung up in front of him. If the clerk is taught to 
use a slide rule, he can cost timber, by means of the units of measurement 
and of value described above, at a speed greater than can be obtamed 
with the more “modern” methods of the Duodecimal System. This 
increase is intensified by the use of Mechanical Adding Machines. 

These suggestions and facts, in favour of what he contemptuously 
calls “the grotesquely bad (Metric) System,” poorly expressed though 
they may be, may nevertheless show to Mr. Schooling that there are 
arguments in favour of the “archaic” Metric System which can be 
expressed in terms other than abuse of the existing Miscellany, which 
constitutes our present Comage, Weights and Measures. 
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“ An unlimiied company is not required to file a statement of Nominal Capital . 
and is not liable to pay Compares’ Capital Duty.” 


The Registration of Companies 


By A. BÐ. TAYLOR, Assistant Registrar of Joint Stock Companies ; 
and F. D. Heap, B.A. (Oxon.), Barrister-at-Law 


No. 4. Unlimited Companies—Associations not for Profit 


T registration of an unlimited company is a rare event, for the 
object of incorporation is generally to limit liability. During 
recent years the following unlimited companies have, however, been 
registered— 

British Institute of Mental Science ; 

Northumbrian Employers’ Mutual Insurance Association ; 

Devon Mutual Steamship Insurance Association ; 

National Sailors’ Society ; 

Eclipse Permanent Money Society. 

The first four companies have no share capital, whilst the fifth has 
a capital which is not to be of any fixed amount. 

An unlimited company may be formed with or without a share capital. 
If the company has a share capital, the latter must be stated in the 
Articles as well as the Memorandum. Otherwise, the number of the 
members must be given for the purpose of enabling the Registrar to 
determine the fees payable on registration. 

An unlimited company must be registered with Articles of Association 
which may be founded, if it has a share capital, either partly or entirely 
on Table A in the Third Schedule of the Act. If there is no share capital, 
the requirements of Table B would seem to be applicable. 

‘As already stated, an unlimited company may be a private company, 
but the requirements of Section 121 (i) must be complied with. 


Returns 

An unlimited company is not required to file a statement of Nominal 
Capital or a Statement of Increase of Nominal Capital, and is not liable 
to pay Companies Capital Duty. It is also exempt from filing a Return 
of Allotments and a Contract relating to the issue of shares considered 
as fully paid up. 


Conversion into Limited Company: 
The Act provides machinery for the conversion of an unlimited into 
a limited company. A special resolution must be passed as follows— 


That the Company be registered under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917, 
as a sian sues limited by shares; and that the Company’s name be changed to 
agile ey, Paias ited. 


The documents required to be filed are— 
Application to register as a Limited Company ; 
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A list of the names, addresses and occupations of the persons who 
were members at a date not more than six clear days before the date 
of registration with the addition of the shares or stock held by them 
respectively, distinguishing each share by its number (if any) ; 

A statement giving the nominal capital, the number of shares 
taken and amount paid up at the date of the Resolution, and the 
name of the company ; 

A Declaration verifying the documents presented for registration ; 

A Statement of Nominal Capital. — 

The Registrar will then issue a Certificate in the following form— 


PET EE estan sales ), ts thts day incorporated under the Companies 


on 
Acts, 1908 to 1917; and that the Company is Limited. 

- Given tender my hand af 0.0.0. o eens US ianei day Of smesna, 
The usual Companies Capital Duty and Registration Fees are payable. 
Under the power conferred on him by Section 57, the Registrar 
dispenses with the filing of another copy of the Deed of Settlement or 
Memorandum and Articles of Association which would have been regis- 
tered when the company was originally incorporated. A notification, 
signed by the Registrar, is placed on the File that the former registration 
of the | Co. on the as an unlimited 

company is here closed.. i 
There is no record of a company limited by guarantee being re- 
registered as limited by shares, although if another Memorandum of 


T] 
\ 


Association to suit the altered circumstances were presented with the 


other papers there might be a difficulty in refusing registration. 


Reduction of Capital 7 


It was held in re Borough Commercial & Building Socisty (1893? 
2 Ch. 242), that the capital being fixed by the Articles, can be altered 
at any time by Special Resolution without the sanction of the Court ; 
and, moreover, capital may be repaid to shareholders if the Articles so 
provide. 
The following unlimited companies have, in recent years, been 
converted into limited companies— 
- Royal Insurance Company ; 
Louth Corn Exchange Company ; 
. Lincoln Corn Exchange and Market Company ; l 
- Company of Proprietors of the Birmingham Corn Exchange (now 
known as Birmingham Corn and Produce Exchange) ; 
~- Manchester Royal Exchange Proprietors; . - 
. Penzance Public Buildings Company ; 
Law Union and Crown Insurance Company ; 
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Northampton Corn Exchange Company ; 

London and Lancashire Life Assurance Company ; 
Olney Gas, Light, Coke and Coal Company ; 
Kettering Town Hall and Corn Exchange Company ; 
Crowle Gas, Light and Coke Company ; 

Woburn Gas, Light and Coke Company ; 

Braintree and Bockmg Gas Company ; 

Melbourne Gas, Light and Coke Compeny. 


Associations not for Profit 


A company formed for the purpose of promoting art, science, religion, 
charity, or any other like object, not involving the acquisition of gain 
by the company or by its individual members may, by Licence of the 
Board of Trade, be registered with limited lability without the addition 
of “ Limited” to the title. 

The procedure is indicated in the following extracts from the official 
document— 


4. An association desiring to be incorporated in this manner should make 4 
written application to the Board of Trade for « Licence, and, together with such 
e should transmit for consideration a 1 draft in duplicate of the proposd 

emorandum of Association and Articles of Association, together with a list of 
the promoters and proposed governing body of the Association, and any report or 
statement of its previous ag an unincorporated body. If the Board 
of Trade are satisfied that the application may be entertained, they will furnish 
a notice of such application, to be inserted in a local newspaper for the information 
of the public, and if after the expiration of a limited time there appears to be no 
sufficient reason why the Licence should not be granted, the Board of Trade will 
accept the Memorandum and Articles of Association, with such amendment, 
if any, as may be necessary, and grant a Licence. 

5. The Board of Trade will require to have the Memorandum and Articles of 
Association settled on their behalf by Counsel, at the expense of the eee 
for which purpose a fee of £5 10s. must accompany the application.” e Board 
of Trade will not, however, be responsible for the Memorandum or Articles 
being properly framed as regards the interests of the Association. No other fees 
or charges are payable to the Board of Trade, and the fees for registration of the 
Association may be ascertained by reference to Table B (II) of the First Schedule 
to the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908. 


A licence company may or may not have a share capital. It is not 
required to publish its name or to send lists of members and directors 
or managers to the Registrar, although it must comply with Section 2 
of the Companies (Particulars as to Directors) Act, 1917 (Form 94). 
It enjoys all the privileges of, but is subject, apart from the foregoing 
exemptions, to all the obligations oi the limited company. These 


1 Tt is requested that the draft, and any subsequent revisions that may be required, 
may, whether in print or manuscript, be foalscap-sized paper. 
EA ue for the amount of th fee should bs made payable to The Accountant- 
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include the filing of Return of Allotments if the company has a share 
capital. If it desires to hold land of more than two acres, the company 
must obtain a licence’ from the Board of Trade pursuant to Section 19 
as shown o1 the previous page. 


Advertisement 


The Department usually requires an advertisement in the form 
given below— 


APPLICATION FOR A LICENCE OF THE BOARD OF TRADE. 


NOTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN that in pursuance of the 20th section of the 
Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, application has beon made to the Board 
of Trade for a Licence directing an Association about to be formed under the 
name of 


to be registered with Limited Liabikity without the addition of the word “ Limited ” 
to iks name. 


Ths objects for which the Association ts proposed to be established are— 


Notice ts hereby further given that any person, Company, or Corporation 
objecting to this application may bring such objection before the Board of Trade, 
on or before hehe. mamenn n ARV OF aasa aaia a ersten: next, by a letter 
addressed to The Compiroller of the Companies Department, Board of Trads, 
55 Whitehall, London, S.W. 


Dated this.. . day of S: 


e= ne Secretary (or Agent). 


{Form C. 93 A.] 


This advertisement must be inserted in each of two successive weeks 
in a daily newspaper circulating in the district in which the Association 
is established. This rule is relaxed in so few cases that it may be taken 
to be universal, 


1 N.B.—14 days, or if the 14th day be a Sunday, 15 days should intervene between 
the date of the Newspaper containing the last insertion of notice and the date here 
inserted, as the day on or before which objections are to be brought befare the Board 
of Trade. 
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The Board of Trade hereby license 


- 10 hold any lands required for carrying oud iis obfects not exceeding. .. EE 
acres in the whole. 


Signed by Order of the Board of Trads this... ..... day of... --.. 19° 


atithorised in that 
behalf by the President of the 


LICENCE TO HOLD LANDS. 


The Board of Trade hereby kicense (insert name af Society) to hold the lands 
hereunder described, namely— 

AH that piece or parcel of land situais im the parish of... by, aah easier te Salute 
in the COMMPY Ofcom. ommo memmen -~ bosmded on the North bYaum. om. genn 
SOWA OY eerrvcnsrmerersverimrermecmese « PIGS OY oy Se ore veatiats West by... ee a 
and measuring in depth from East to Wost.. n mennan: -0T thereabouts, 
and in length from North to Sowth.. ae onan or thereabouts, and con- 
taining in the whols.........-.-.— —.. or thereabouts, which said pisce or parcel 
of lnd SAE ai ANY SOLO AR ORT berate tle atid 
on the plan hersio annexed. a 


Signed by order of the Board of Trade the.. Sauekouauas day Of site tee sa, De sass 
19 . i - 


Comptroller of the Compaities 
Department authorised in that 
behalf by the President of the 

Board of Trads. 


Ti ia required on registration to"furnih’ thie Registrar with a list of 


persons who have:consented to aĉt-as directors; and it cannot commence 
business or exercise-any borrowing’ powers until it has filed a Statement 
in Lieu of Prospectus pursuant to Section 87 which is followed by the 
issue of the usual Certifitate-by ‘the Registrar. 


Any proposed alterations, in ‘the Memorandum or Articles of Associa- 


tion should be submitted to the Board of Trade (Comptroller of the 
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Companies Department, 55 Whitehall, London, S.W.), which may or 
may not consent to the proposed alterations. 

A Licence may at any time be revoked by the Board even although 
the company was incorporated prior to the Ist July, 1908. The Board 
will afford a company an opportunity of being heard in opposition to 
the proposed revocation. There is at present only one instance of the 
revocation of a licence, and that step was taken at the instance of the 
company concerned. 

Although Section 20 refers to an Association “about to be formed,” 
a Licence was granted to the St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin 
(incorporated) when it was converted from a Friendly Society nto a Com-. 

pany. The words “to be formed” refer to formation under the 
Companies Acts. 

The. following companies have been licensed by the Board of Trade 
and show the kinds of associations which are regarded as coming under 
Section 20— 

Traders’ Traffic Conference ; 

Liverpool Merchants’ Mobile Hospital cetera 

- Royal Medical Benevolent Fund ; 
Railwaymen’s Welfare Association (Incorporated) ; 
Provincial Omnibus Owners’ Association (Incorporated) ; 


Women’s Local Government Society ; . ae 


Western Counties Institution, Starcross ; 

Town Planning Institute ; 

Buddhist Society of Great Britain and Ireland (Incorporated) ; 

Incorporated Federation of Vehicular Associations ; 

Margaret Hospital for Consumption ; 

Silk Association of Great Britain and Ireland (Incorporated) ; 

Gloucestershire Old Spots Pig Society ; 

British Chamber of Commerce for Italy (Incorporated) ; 

Winchester Incorporated Chamber of Commerce ; 

Anglo-French Society ; 

British Portland Cement Research Association ; 

University Settlement ; 

Northern and Midland Counties Association ; 

Northern and Midland Counties Association of Dyers and Cleaners ; 

Herdwick Sheep Breeders’ Association ; 

British Chamber of Commerce in the Republic of Chile ; 

British Federation of Iron, Steel, Tinplate and Metal Merchants 
(Incorporated) ; 

Association of All-British Anti-Fouling Composition Manufacturers ; 

‘The Goathland Homes for Officers; - 

The Army Trustee (Nominal Capital, £1 in 20 shares of 1s.) ; 

Percheron Horse Society. 
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laborious, it offers a great variely of work.” 





-Steam Wagon Transport Trade 
Complete System of Management and Accounts 


By W. a DoutTHwatirs, F.O.L 
(Conohuded.) 


HE most important books that the driver carries are his docket book 
(see Form 8), which gives a record of his day’s work, and also the 
duplicate Customer’s Work Book (see Form 9), which gives a history of 
the wagon’s movements and times from the time of leaving the garage 
until its return. In addition, it contains the signature of the party 
ordering the wagon (or his agent) as evidence of work completed. This 
forms the basis of the mvoice system, the signed duplicate in every 
instance accompanying the invoice as proof of work completed. 

On the driver’s docket is noted the total mileage travelled as recorded 
by the mileometer, together with a note of the empty and loaded mileage 
and total tonnage carried. 

- In practical working, it is found that at some time or other, with a 
large fleet, accidents will occur. Sometimes they are serious, sometimes 


Foru No, 8. 


DRIVER'S DOCKET BOOK. 
(In duplicate.) 


Hand original to Office at close of day. Retain the carbon copy in your book. 
Day : - Date 





Wagon No. 
Driver Mate 
Left Garage at a.m, Returned to Garage at p.m. 











Dreracs oF Day’s WorK. 











Miles Travelled l Total Weight Carried 








MEMO. OF ACCIDENTS— 
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Steam Wagon Transport Trade 


slight; sometimes other people’s property suffers; more often, the wagon 
gets crippled and is ready for the repair shop. 

This brings us to another yery necessary record and account: 
Insurance Account, shown in Form 10. At the same time, in natural 
sequence, we will glance at the record and forms oe for the 
repairs to the wagon. 

Form No. 11. 
REQUISITION FOR REPAIR PARTS. 
Day f Date 
To THE STOREKEEPER. 
Please supply the following, to be used on Wagon No. . «wei ee sses = ue 


OFFICE Use ONLY. 





Amount, 


Signed ..... i ed. ws ~~ Geek eben ats 


Foreman, 
Note To OFFicE.—Whers repairs ars required dus to Accidents, the cost of same must 
_ ba charged to the Insurance Company, or other partes concerned, 


Repairs 

Where repairs are to be carried out, in addition to the labour 
necessary, repair parts from stock are invariably required. . 

These should not be drawn except upon a signed requisition for same 
by the foreman (see Form 11). Laxity in this method. of procedure 
invariably leads to shortage of repair parts, not necessarily stolen, but 
listed as “ unaccounted for,” which in itself is unsatisfactory. Again, 
when the foreman signs the requisition for withdrawal of repair parts, 
an opportunity is given to satisfy himself that no more men are allotted 
to the work (especially if overtime) than are necessary. 

The signed requisitions for repair parts are handed to the office daily, 
and after being priced, the items are entered seriatim against the several 
stock items in Stock Binder, and the cost, as priced, allocated to-the 
repair sheet in the Maintenance Binder for each wagon affected. _ 


Ordinary items of repair parts, minor tools, sundry stores, etc., are 
treated in exactly the same way. 


Paying Wages 
It may not be out of place to deal here with the , pay-roll and methods 
of paying wages. 
In the first place, it is a convenient arrangement to list all names in 
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pairs—drivers and mates—irrespective of alphabetical arrangement, 
classified under wagon numbers. -These may be in numerical order, or, 
all engines working on permanent lengthy contracts may be grouped 
together. - z 

Where a fleet of wagons garage nightly at one central al garage, “the 
matter of wages record is comparatively easy, as by means of a Time 
Recorder, all employees can clock on and off—{the card recorder is by 
experience found to be most suitable for the purpose). 

It frequently happens, however, where a large fleet is employed, that 
the wagons garage at or near the place where they are engaged. Where 
such is the case the difficulty of supervision is got over by allocating one 
-of the engine drivers as temporary foreman of the few wagons on the job 
(usually a small increase of wage will suffice to compensate), and providing 
“him with a duplicate folioed foreman’s pay-roll book, in which he gives 
particulars of wages of the men on the. job, overtime, suhay work, etc., 
-and total wages 'due`to each man“-` -~ 

The original leaf is, week by week, EE A 
previous to pay-day, and the items checked and entered into the Wages 
-Book. The wage packets can be sent by registered post to the foreman 
for delivery to the men. i 


Income Tax Returns of Men abled oe 

These are compiled weekly on Income Tax Binder, loose- rin- 
ciple, arranged in alphabetical order of men’s names, and ruled for 
thirteen weeks. The net wages received are extracted from the pay 
roll and entered on each individual sheet. The usual quarterly return, 
for the whole establishment or for any individual member, can then 
be. made out at any time.. - 

A weekly analysis of the pay roll’is also made on ‘ ‘Maintenance 
Binder.” Behind index leaf, wages paid, add together driver and mate’s 
- wages, and distribute to the appropriate wagon number: -° — ~~ 

On the Maintenance Binder (see Form 4) we now have arranged, on 
loose-leaf principle, behind each index leaf, cost of coal or coke, oil, 
repair parts, cost of repairs, cost of repairs recoverable from insurance 
company or third parties, sundry stores and minor tdols, wages paid, 
lamps and lamp repairs. 


-Tyre Mileage ee 

There only remains the question of tyre mileage and apie to allocate 
~to-each wagon: ` 
- -The matter of “ Overhead Expenses ”-will.be.dealt with later. é 

So far as tyres are concerned these may of course, be purchased 
- outright, or; as is the usual custom, pan upon: a a Gt a ate 
arranged with the manufacturers of the tyres. - 
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Form No. 13. 
DAILY RECORD OF MILEAGE RUN. 
Wagon No. Tyre No. 


Week Ending. | Sun, | Mon. Tues. | Wed. | Thurs. Fri | Sat | Total. 


LLEE EEL 


It will be noticed that the driver’s docket book (Form No. 8) provides, 
from the mileometer reading, the number of miles travelled daily, which 
mileage, from the “customers work notes,” can be subdivided into 
empty and loaded mileage, and also tonnage carried. 

Let us deal first with the mileage. From the driver’s docket arrange 
a form of record (see Form 18) as Mileage Record. This, entered day 
by day and cross-totalled, gives the total mileage for the week. Although 
at first sight it may appear to be a duplication of work, it is essential 
to run six sheets in the mileage binder arranged under Wagan No. — 
Index, each sheet being headed with the Tyre No. of each tyre; and 

— also an index under Tyre Numbers in numerical order to trace quickly 
the wagon if tyre number only is given. 








Form No. 134. 
TYRE COST JOURNAL. 


Wacox No. Moursar WHEN Wacom EAS LESS THAN Six Tynes ow NILELQOER. 


=e e 
Foc | Completes 
Inyooce one. Te Rata, | Amount, Sas | eae | Sue Amount, 
Right. a | gat Fa Ea 


The Figures for this Shost are taken from Form No. 13—Weshly Mileage. 










This will be found necessary owing to the fact that experience proves 
that all tyres do not wear an equal length of time. The front offside 
tyre may run only a few months and have to be replaced. Eventually 
it is possible that all six tyres (twin tyres on back wheels) will be renewed 
at different dates, and consequently the total tyre mileage run of each 
tyre will be different, due to length of service. 

F- -A useful form (see Form 14) classifies the usual information required 
m connection with tyres removed for various reasons. 
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Fils numerically under Tyre No, 
WAGON No, 










Make of Tyro 
For Wheel | | | Date sent to be fitted 





Rught Oute 
Back 


While mileage records are not difficult they call for watchfulness and 
care, especially if more than one make of tyres is in use on any wagon, 
or where less than a full set of tyres are run on a mileage contract. 

- Priced atthe rate per mile agreed, the figures are available for 
checking mileage invoices and obtaining tyre cost mileage. 

Apart from the Mileage Binder, in the Maintenance Binder under 
“ Index Mileage,” (see Form 4) will be found a form to gather the mileage 
run and cost. The mileage can now be subdivided into empty and loaded 
mileage from the ‘‘ Customers’ Work Notes,” and the daily tonnage 
extracted from the Mileage and Tonnage form (see Form 4) for each wagon. 
_- Thus in the Maintenance Binder, one to each wagon, we have brought 
together the whole of the running expenses with the exception of overhead, 
and also the mileage run loaded and empty, and the tonnage carried— 
the basis for working the cost per mile, cost per ton, cost per ton-mile, 
of each wagon. 

E Summarised, divided by the total number of wagons in the fleet, 
the average cost per mile, per ton and per ton-mile, can be obtained as a 
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basis for graphical illustration to show the position of any wagon in the 
fleet—no guesswork, but absolute facts, which show the relative value 
of each wagon, or each driver. ° 


Overhead Expenses 


The only pomt now remaining is the allocation of waed. expense 
in correct proportions to each wagon. ` 

For this item we must go to the commercial system ofthe aeeounts 
as against the cost method. 

If one remembers that the commercial side of the accounts is a con- 
tinual building up to show gross expenditure, while- the costing side is 
a daily analysis of all expenditures subdivided over the products concerned 
(in this case the consumption of the wagons) no difficulty should be exper- 
ienced in getting together the requisite facts by anyone with a knowledge 
of the science of accounts. 

‘In so far as it affects the wagon accounts, the Journal headings for 
distribution of expense items may be as shown on Form 15. 

Each invoice as it comes to hand should be rubber-stamped and 
numbered; after being checked with the Order Book and Stock-keeper’s 
Receipt Book as proof of delivery, a process common to all businesses, 
which need not be enlarged upon here. The invoice is analysed, and the 
-~ various items, which as a matter of fact, are seldom numerous, allocated 
“to the wagon number for which purchased, the cost distributed as a direct 

purchase to the appropriate repair part sheet m the Mamtenance Binder 
under the wagon number in question. This refers dnly to such purchases 
of parts as are ordered for specific wagons. The engine part in question, 
after delivery, is labelled by the storekeeper with the number of the 
engine for which it has been bought, and is held in a separate compart- 
ment of stock room, known as “ Direct Purchases,” until required. To 
avoid duplication, direct purchases are entered for record “ In and Out 
of Stock room” in a small bound book; merely as a memo. for stock- 
keeper, as in almost every case the parts as delivered are immediately 
wanted and the record of cost is ‘known to Office and posted as shown 
above. 

Items bought for stock are noted, and the prices entered in the Stock 
Binder under the appropriate headings behind each index leaf. 

Invoices for the various other items of expense are journalised under 
the appropriate headings, the columns of which are totalled-monthly and 
posted to private ledger. For suggested headings for Journal see Form 15. 

By this means, provided invoices are received promptly, a monthly 
trial balance can be drawn by the 5th of the month following. The 
inventory is perpetually up to date, the monthly cost of Overhead 
Expenses can be readily ascertained, and this, divided by the number 
of wagons in the fleet, provides the last item of Running Expenses for 
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Form No. 15. 
Journal Headings which will be found useful for Wagon Transport Trade— 
AmsLyan COLUMNS. 


Invaloe Total af Coal. Coke. ek Sandry Repais. 





About 30-col, Analytical Column Journal. Most useful size to save labour. 


allocation to Maintenance Binder, thus giving the necessary data to 
obtain the cost per mile, per ton, per ton-mile to run the fleet, and to oe 
run each wagon of the fleet. Pre A e 

Of course, in the Private Ledger would be_kept the accounts of 
Depreciation, Redemption of Capital on wagons bought on instalment 
plan, and the subsidiary accounts making up the Trading and Profit 
and Loss Account. 


Hire Earnings and their Distribution 

For convenience of distribution it has been found advantageous to 
make all invoices in duplicate, using one invoice to each wagon. 

The totals can then easily be summarised monthly, and the hire 
earnings allocated to the appropriate section of the Private Ledger 
(sub Ledger one wagon to sheet showing hire earnings per wagon). 

In conclusion, one other subsidiary book will be found useful and that 
is a Register of Hirers and Charges, arranged in alphabetical order of 
hirer’s name; and if the business is extensive, a geographical plan of 
filmg may be adopted (see Form 16). This provides ready means of 
reference in case of inquiries, and also the basis for advertising campaign 
to ensure full share of transport trade. 

While the work of the transport trade is necessarily, as compared 
with other lines, laborious, and. often necessitates long hours for the 
actual management side, it offers a great variety of work, quickens the 
knowledge of commercial law, police regulations, msurance, control of 
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Form No, 18, 
REGISTER OF HIRERS AND CHARGES, 














men, etc., and the making of quick decisions. Its rewards, apart from 
the question of remuneration, make one say with the poet, “ Something 
attempted, something done, has earned a night’s repose.” 

With minor exceptions, this system of work is also applicable to petrol 


transport. 





Making Motors Pay 


W SEN a commercial motor stands idle it is engaged, paradoxically 
enough, in the active work of losing money for its owner. In 

other words, it is not earning profits for him, it is depreciating in value 
every-day, and there is the interest on capital outlay to be considered. 
Motors are, or should be, gluttons for work. Provided they are looked 
after they need no rest. At a pinch, if they be properly lubricated and 
any necessary adjustments made from time to time, they can be run 
continuously for a month. l 

The lubrication and tending of a motor should be neither stinted nor 
scamped any more than its petrol supply. Only an ignorant person 
would expect a machine to run 100 miles on a 50-mile petrol supply. 
Therefore, the golden rule in commercial motor operation is to keep the 
machines busy. Standing time, either in loading or in delivery, must be 
cut down to a minimum, if necessary by-a complete reorganisation of 
the delivery system. _ . os l 

Actually one’s experience is that business men -know less about their 
firm’s transport systems than any other part of their organisation. They 
take things for granted just as the community at large took it for granted, 
until the railway strike, that the railways were the only long-distance 
transport systems the country had. - ` ~ 

At the present time operating costs for all classes of machine vary 
to such an extent that reliable figures are hard to come by. Class of 
load, nature of country, local wages rate and conditions generally, all 
these things lead to variation. : i A a oe : 
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The Formal Contract of Marine Insurance 


By Haney Kmatn, Lecturer on Marine Insurance, Manohester High Sohool 
af Commerce, and Author af “ Guide to Marine Insurance” 


f T case of The Niger Company v. Yorkshire Insurance Company 

has attracted attention to the position of the covering note in 

relation to the contract of marine insurance, and, in some quarters, the 

decision of Mr. Justice Roche has been interpreted as a breaking away 

from the ruling hitherto given in our Courts, that the marime policy 
alone can be regarded as embodying the legal contract. 

Tn this case a serious fire occurred at Burutu on 15th January, 1915, and 
under the terms of the fire policies, The Yorkshire Company were liable 
for one-half the loss (one-half being insured by another Fire Office), so far 
as the loss was not excluded by two clauses, Nos. 9 and 16, in the policies. 

Clause No. 9 read as follows— 

This insurance does not cover any loss or damage to property which at the 
time of the happening of such loss or damage is insured by or would, but for the 
existence of this policy, be insured by any as pA or policies, except in 
respect of any excess beyond the amount which d have been payable under 
the marine policy or policies had this insurance not been effected. 


Clause No. 16 provided that— 

If, at the time of any loss or damage happening to any of the property hereby 
insured, there were other subsisting insurances made by any other person covering 
the same property, The Yorkshire Company should not be liable to contrib 
more than its rateable proportion of the loss. 


The “ Slip” or ‘‘ Covering Notes” 


In the course of his judgment Mr. Justice Roche referred to the York- 
shire Company as having underwritten a policy whereby they held the 
Niger Company insured against risk of fire. But at the time material 
to the action they were also insured against other risks, “ I use a neutral 

-word,” and against marine risks by other underwriters. No policies 
had been issued by the marine underwriters and the Niger Company 
asked for a declaration that certain marine insurance sips initialed by 
underwriters are not marine policies within the meaning of conditions 
9 and 16. 

The substantial ground on which I am asked to make the declaration is this, 
that the insurances referred to are marine insurances and are not embodied in poli- 
cies, and not only are not embodied in policies but do not contain certain matters 
which poe ies Act of Parliament are bound to contain to be effective in the 
case of marine Ce, 

Plaintiffs ask in substance that these ‘‘slips’”’ are ‘not binding on those who 
put their names to them. 

In the course of the argument I called Counsel’s attention to the fact that the 
underwriters who had underwritten these ‘‘slips’”’ are not here, and to the fact that, 
so far as I can see upon the correspondence, they have never advanced the claim 
which the plaintiff Company are advancing, I not say on their behalf, but with 
regard to them. I can see no trace in any ondence of a settled determina- 
tion, or any determination, to say that the other underwriters are not liable 
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because of the nature of the documents in which their contract or ATE es 
use a neutral word—is expressed. 
It was argued that Condition 9 of the policy exempted the defendant Com 





from liability because these “ ” are “ marine slips ” within the meaning 
Condition. I do not decide him on that paint, but I am not at the present 
moment favourably im with that argument. 


So far as concerned tion 16, it was argued that these ‘‘alips”’ were either 
“ subsisting insurances ” or insurances effected by the assured covering the same 
property. 


Risks Prior to Shipment on H eani Steamer 


oo E E TOR the river transit and the 
Tying in warehouse was a armance. I doubt whether this risk 
was not the principal part of sede d instead of being merely incidental 


said for that argument by the reference in the slips themselves to assurances on 
river risks only, not only once but many times over, and I am also fortified by the 
reference in the printed clauses to the risks of the River Niger. 

The result is, that if these are assurances of that d ption, not being sea 
Insurance 80 far as is material to the present case, it does not matter whether they 
are in a formal policy or not. I need not say I am not deciding or expressing the 
view that these documents are not among other things documents for 


advanced by Mr. Wright, namely, that they contain a provision far sea insurance and 
also provide all risks insurances, including land and river transit and land storage. 

In referrmg again to the position of underwriters, whom he referred 
to as the “all risks ” underwriters, Mr. Justice Roche made it quite clear 
that he was satisfied that so far as he had gone, the “‘ all risks ” under- 
writers had not expressed any intention of relymg on defences of form. 

From the extracts which have been made from the judgment it will 
probably be clear that the fmding was arrived at by making a distinction 
between the risks which required expression in a marine policy and those 
risks which it was possible to dissociate from the purely marine risks. 

The latter risks were held to be outside the scope of the statutory 
requirements of the Stamp Act and the Marme Insurance Act, but there 
is nothing in the judgment to weaken in the slightest degree the legal 
necessity for suing on a marine policy only, in the case of property 
covered against a purely marine risk. 

On the contrary, the care taken to safeguard the legal value of the 
marme policy is noteworthy throughout the judgment. 

«Res be ik Liability, of Fire Company and “All Risks” 
nderwriters -- 

One point should be carefully noted: this was not an action to compel 
marine underwriters to meet any obligation which attached to the terms 
of their Covering Notes (Slips), but was an action which had one object 
only, namely, to determine the incidence of the loss. Several tributes 
were paid during the course of the judgment to the high standard of 
conduct of marine underwriters and this fact is a commonplace amongst 
those who, in the course of business, find it a daily experience to receive 
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formal marine policies which are issued to replace a “ slip ” ` covering 
note ” for a definite shipment or under the terms of a “ slip ” or “ covering 
note” which provides for a series of shipments. And cases are by no 
means infrequent where the policy is issued after news of loss has been 
_ received. 

In emphasising the necessity for compliance with legal requirements 
regard must be had to the reason for the issue of the stamped document. 
Provisions of the-Stamp Act 

The Stamp Act stipulates that every Contract of Marine Insurance 
shall be expressed in a policy duly stamped in accordance with the 
requirements of the scale of duties contained in the Finance Acts, and 
penalties are to be imposed for any breach of this regulation. 

‘From a financial standpoint, therefore, the reason for the insistence 
by the Courts that the stamped policy only shall be considered is found in 
the above, and the importance of the maintenance of the rulés is evident. 


Legal Value of “ Slip” or “ Covering Note” | 
_ The legal value of the “slip” or “ covering note” is to be found in 
two sections of the Marine Insurance Act, 1906— 


Sectton 21.—A contract of marine insurance is deemed to be concluded when 
the proposal of the assured is accepted by the insurer, whether the policy be then 
issued or not; and for the purpose of showing when the proposal was accepted, 
reference may be made to the “alip” or “ covering note” or other customary 
Memorandum of the contract, although it be unstamped. 

Sechon 89.—Where there is a duly stamped policy, reference may be made as 
heretofore, to the “ ” ar “covering note,’ in any legal proceeding. 


Each section refers to use after the issue of a marine policy and there 
has been no change, where no policy has been issued, since Lord Ellen- 
borough said in 1811: “ The revenue laws forbid me to look at what is 
called a slip.” 


“Slip” —A Document of Honour 

In dealing with the legal aspect of the “slip” and maintaining the 
practical necessity for upholding the status of the stamped policy, there 
is danger of doing an injustice to underwriters. One can only repeat 
that, in practice, there need be no anxiety about the fulfilment of an 
agreement contained in a “slip” or ‘‘ covering note,” even though there be 
loss before any stamped policy has been issued, for underwriters are 
not likely to commit “ commercial suicide.” 

A discussion of the “Covering Note” or “Slip” may therefore 
savour of the purely academic, but it is essential that its true relation 
to the legal contract should be defined, and attention be called to the fact 
that this document is of perhaps greater value than a'purely legal docu- 
ment since it is regarded by underwriters as resting upon honour as 
distinct from law. 
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Office Labour-Saving Machinery 
and Appliances 


By W. DESBOROUGH f 
IV. Addressing and Despatching Machines 


Ou to the growth of direct mail advertising, the periodical issue 
of lists to customers and dividend warrants to shareholders, the 
centralisation of the administration of large concerns and the consequent 
necessity to write to the same persons frequently, the question of address- 
ing becomes a proposition which involves a large amount of clerical 
labour if it is preformed in the old way by writing or typing. Further, 
the two greatest media of advertisement are undoubtedly the Press and 
the Post, and the latter form of publicity has grown to a considerable 
extent during the last ten years. No one doubts the efficacy of adver- 
tising by post and of following up customers with price lists and circular 
letters. But to justify the expense of the circularising it is necessary 
that the work shall be performed as cheaply as possible consistent with 
effectiveness. In firms where a large amount of repeat addressing has 
to be done the addréssing machine is almost indispensable, for it is 
unnecessary to point out the amount of time which would be wasted in 
frequently addressing envelopes to the same set of persons or firms by 
writing or typing at, say, eighty an hour when machines are available, 
which will print addresses at 1,800 an hour without errors or. omissions. 

In almost every kind of office an addressing machine can be used 
with great advantage when communications are frequently sent to the 
same set of persons, and in firms where a very large amount of circular 
matter is issued, which, of course, entails addressing, folding, filling and 
sealing, the introduction of modern addressing and mailing machinery 
would effect the saving of much clerical labour and of office accommoda- 
tion, and the despatch of the mail would be facilitated. The utilisation 
of machinery for mailing eliminates much of the monotony of this class 
of work and effects efficiency and speeding up of output. In the whole- 
sale trading concern, it can be used for addressing price lists, stock 
notices, etc. ; in the stockbroker’s office, for advising regular clients; in the 
publishing house, for addressing the wrappers to subscribers; m the 
Secretary’s office, for addressing notices of meetings and agenda to 
members, etc. 

The two most popular addressing systems on the market are the 
Addressograph and the Elliott. The principle of the Addressograph is 
to emboss the name and address of each person upon a small zinc plate, 
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which fits into the lower part of a tinplate frame. The embossing is 
somewhat similar to the “ penny-in-the-slot”? name plate machine, 
which may be seen at railway terminii, etc., with the exception that the 
letters are negative and the operation of the machine is much quicker. 
An impression of the address plate, printed on a small card, is inserted 
in the upper part of the frame and forms the identification card of the 
plate. These plates are stored in metal drawers, and can be used as an 
index since they can be filed exactly on the same lines as a card index. 
When it is necessary to address any list or part of a list the contents of a 
drawer are placed in the hopper or magazine of the printing machine, 
and the plates pass through to the printing point where the envelope is 
inserted.: A photograph of an Addressograph plate is appended. 
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The embossing of the plates is generally undertaken by the Addresso- 
graph Co, at a cost of 2d. to 34d. each. If, however, the machine is to be 
operated on a large list of names it is more economical to instal an 
embossing machine—the Graphotype—as the necessary alterations and 
additions to a large list would be sufficient to keep it in fairly constant 
use. The address plates are almost indestructible, and will print tens of 
thousands of addresses without wearing out. 

One salient advantage of the Addressograph system is that the 
plates can be corrected by stamping the old name and address flat and 
re-embossmg. When a name is deleted from a register the plate can be 
used for another name : it will, therefore, be seen that the cost of material 
for the upkeep of the register after it has been formed is almost negligible. 

In the Elliott system the stencil is made by punching out the letters, 
etc., from a manilla fibre sheet which is held in a heavier fibre frame, and 
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the storing of the stencils and the printing is much the same as the 
Addressograph. 

These machines will handle any sized envelopé, wrapper, or label, 
and their utility for addressing work can readily be appreciated, but 
the use of the addressing machine is by no means confmed to simply 
addressing envelopes and wrappers. It is not proposed to give a detailed 
description of the equipment and various capacities as the illustrated 
booklets of manufacturers will demonstrate these very clearly. The 
machines, however, can be used for inserting the name and address on 
dividend notices, monthly statements, wages sheets, time clock cards, 
insurance renewal notices, ground rent notices and receipts, etc.; and 
by the use of a special platen any part of the address plate which contains 
dividend instructions, codes, etc., can, if necessary, be eliminated from 
the printing. Another feature in the latest models is the automatic 
selecting device, by means of which the machine can be set to print only 
certain plates, ¢.g., certain trades or classes. This feature will strongly 
appeal to the practical business man for it opens out a wide field of uses. 

The advantages to be derived from the use of this class of machine 
for addressing are manifold. The ordinary electric model will print at 
the rate of 1,800 an hour, which is nearly twenty times the rate at which 
typists could do the work : further it is obvious that the name and address 
must be printed as it is embossed on the plate which has previously been 
checked, hence errors and omissions can only arise through mis-operation 
of the machine. The work can be performed by an office boy or girl, 
and does not require to be checked. By going into many technical 
details concerning these machines many startling facilities and economies 
would be revealed, and it would be found that in addition to addressing 
envelopes, wrappers, labels, lists, etc., considerable assistance can be 
given to other departments, ¢.g., to the counting house by printing the 
names and addresses on the monthly statements. By the use of the 
-“ cut off ” platen the addresses can be omitted and the Ledger Clerk can 
be supplied with a list of names against which the balances (or other data) 
could be inserted. 


Folding Machines 

If the daily mail to be despatched is tolerably large or the issue of 
circulars frequent, it will be found that the imstallation of a folding 
machine will effect a great economy. The foldmg by hand of large 
numbers of circulars or enclosures occupies much time, and there are 
one or two machines on the market which will save considerable labour 
and expedite the despatch of the mail. The Gammeter Multigraph 
Folder is specially manufactured for office use and does not involve the 
large initial expenditure and the installation of heavy machinery which 
is associated with the folding machine of the printing house.. The 
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machine is capable of making a large number of different folds, is elec- 
trically driven and automatically feeds, folds, counts, and stacks the 
circulars at the rate of 4,800 pieces an hour. The folding is, of course, 
superior to that done by hand, being precise, and, further, very little 
attention is required during the operation. 

In a large firm where the despatch of the letters is done by a despatch- 
ing department, it could be used for the folding of the single sheet letters 
which are typed on a uniform size paper, and would be specially suitable 
for folding correspondence which is placed into window envelopes. 


Stamp-afixing Machines 

When large numbers of circular letters are mailed it is usual to obviate 
the necessity for affixing stamps by prepaying the postage in money. 
When the number is large this special service of the Post Office saves 
much time and the only objection to the practice is that the “ prepaid 
stamp ” indicates to the recipient that the letter contains circular matter. 
The service cannot be used unless the letters are chargeable with a 
uniform rate of postage, so it is not usual for a commercial house to prepay 
its ordinary mail, hence its use is practically confined to circular matter. 
The affixing of postage stamps by the usual office methods is rather slow 
and messy, and the necessary records in the postage books occupy some 
time. The Multipost Stamp Affixer will efficiently affix stamps of any 
value, and the recorder counts every stamp; when not in use it can be 
locked and the stamps can neither be affixed nor removed. It holds 
500 stamps which can be obtained from the Post Office in rolls. The use 
of a postage record book is therefore either eliminated or reduced to very 
short entries, and the enormous saving of time, together with the security 
and efficiency of handling make this machine necessary to every office in 
which the mail even totals to only 50 letters a day. 

National Health Insurance stamps (which can be obtained in rolls 
from the Post Office) can also be affixed by this machine. The work 
involved in affixing and cancelling of insurance stamps is thus reduced to 
a minimum for the machine affixes, counts and cancels by merely pressing 
down the handle. 


Envelope-sealing Machine 


Every despatch clerk is cognisant of the time involved in sealing 
large numbers of envelopes, and although the quickest hand methods 
may be employed, it is a process on which considerable time is expended. 
The sealmg of one or two letters will probably always be done by licking 
the flap, but apart from the harmful effect it is much too slow for business 
if large numbers have to be dealt with. The usual office method of 
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laying the envelopes out flat one over the other, with the gummed edges 
exposed, and damping the gum and turning the flaps over one by one 1s 
undoubtedly very effective, and if the letters are of varying sizes or rather 
bulky it is probably the best method. But in the case of the despatch 
of a large mail, especially circular mail, where all the envelopes are of 
one size the use of a sealing machine is very economical. Several 
envelope-sealing machines are on the market, but care should be exercised 
in selecting one for some are liable to fail to perform what is claimed for 
them, at least for any length of time. 

By the adoption of a size of notepaper which will fold exactly to suit 
the opening of a window envelope, and the issue of instructions to all the 
typists to write the name and address of every letter exactly on a certain 
part of the sheet, or within the printed marks provided for the purpose, 
a considerable economy could be effected in the despatch of the evening 
mail if the single-page letters were passed through a foldmg machine, 
filled into window envelopes, and the letter then passed through a sealing 
machine, and the postage stamps affixed by another machine. By this 
means one or two junior clerks could deal with a very large evening mail, 
and the early part of the day would be employed in despatching circular 
matter, price lists, notices, etc. 

As an example of a complete installation of office machinery the 
following description of the procedure adopted by a railway company 
in the preparation and despatch of about 20,000 dividend warrants may 
be given— 

(1) The name and address is printed on the top part of the warrant 
(the counterfoil) and on the lower part (the.cheque) by an Addressograph 
Machine. 

(2) A clerk enters on the warrant the amount of stock held together 
with the net amount of dividend which is taken from tables previously 
prepared on a calculatmg machine. 

(3) These entries are summarised on a Burroughs Adding Machine, 
and the totals of each class of stock checked. ` 

(4) The cheque is written in by means of an Elliott-Fisher cheque- 

(5) The warrants, having been checked in the accountant’s office, 
are folded on a Gammeter Folding Machine. 

(6) The warrants are placed by hand into window envelopes. 

(7) The envelopes are sealed by a sealing machine. 

(8) Postage stamps are affixed by the Multipost machine. 

This is a very brief summary of the principal stages of the work, and 
several further minor operations are introduced in order to secure accuracy 
of work and correct summarisation, with the result that the tedious busi- 
ness of issuing dividend warrants is expedited, the possibility of error 
reduced to a minimum, and the work is more efficiently performed. 
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Parcel Despatching 


Machines are also available for use in the despatch of parcels and 
cases. In the case of regular customers, if the parcels are small the 
gummed label, railway tab or wrapper can be printed on the Addresso- 
graph. If larger print is required, large label type, the letters of which 
are about } in. high, can be embossed upon the address-plates. The 
writing of labels by hand is generally very slow, and the best engrossing 
is inferior to the bold block letters of a machine. For the marking of 
cases, crates, bales and large parcels, there is required, however, a larger 
and bolder type than the Addressograph affords. For this purpose 
the Diagraph Machine is very efficient. -A stencil is made similar to 
the copper, brass, or tin stencil by punching out the letters from a 
flexible oilboard m a hand machine about the size of a typewriter. 
The smallest size machine will cut six-line stencils of any length on 
ollboard 6} in. deep, and the cutting of the names and addresses can be 
performed by a junior almost as quickly as on the typewriter. The 
employment of this method of marking has many advantages over the 
use of sets of metal stencils for the alignment is always perfect, curved 
surfaces present no difficulty, and the stencils can be filed away and used 
when required. 

In the tying up of small parcels the use of string can often be entirely 
dispensed with by using a sealing machine. A reel of stout gummed 
paper of any width or colour is held on a spindle and the end passed over 
a damping roller and cut the required length. Parcels so secured have 
a much neater appearance than string, and the packing expenses of the 
firm are considerably reduced. 

Many of the machines and appliances referred to m this article are 
undoubtedly already installed in many offices, but business organisers 
usually find that the facilities which such an equipment affords are not 
utilised for all the purposes to which they might be profitably devoted. 
This applies in particular to the Addressograph machme. An occasional 
inquiry by the management into the routine work- of the office would 
probably disclose further descriptions of work on which the machines 
- might be advantageously employed. It is further advisable for the chief 
clerk to review periodically the work which is being done by every clerk, 
to be cognisant of the full capacities of each machine and to ascertam the 
uses to which other concerns may be applying their office machinery. 
It is not sufficient to see the advantages of modern machines and appli- 
ances: they must be utilised for all purposes for which they can be 
profitably employed; and the staff trained to use them to their full 
capacity. l 
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No. 3. Expenses Chargeable in the Accounts 


HE previous articles have dealt with the averaging, etc., of trade 
profits. But the figures which are averaged are not taken haphazard 

from the trader’s books. For his own purposes a trader can say his 
profits are whatever sum he pleases. If he calls in an expert auditor, 
that auditor will probably take a sober view and allow for all possible 
contingencies before he states what, in his opinion, the profits are. The 
Income Tax rules necessarily have a different standard of measurement. 
They take what might be called a sanguine view of profits and do not 
allow for many contingencies. The standard of measurement they 
impose serves also to apply equal rules on all concerns. Nevertheless, 
no one could deny that the rules press very harshly in certain circum- 
stances, and as some concerns are in those circumstances and others are 
not, the present standard of measurement is not really equal as between 


taxpayers. 


The General Rule 


Generally speaking, the rule is to adopt as profit what might for 
ordinary commercial purposes be so described. Departure from this 
rule is frequently made, by express legal direction; but if ever what 
appears to the trader to be such a departure is attempted, he may well 
ask for chapter and verse of the authority requiring this. There are so 
many prohibitions in the Income Tax rules that this fundamental rule 
is frequently lost sight of. -Ordinary commercial standards of profit are 
adopted except for express contrary direction. 

The prohibitory rules may be summarised as follows— 

(a) Make no deductions for possible future losses. (This is not the 
same as to make no deduction for current losses not yet accurately 
ascertained.) 

(b) Make no deduction for your personal expenses. 

(c) Make no deduction for capital expenditure. 

(d) Make no deduction for interest, etc., from which you are entitled 
to deduct tax when you pay it to your creditor. 


Expenses which may be- Charged in A Accounts 
The principal heads will be enumerated. 
BUSINESS PREMISES.—If{ premises are rented in the ordinary way, 
the full rent is charged in the account, plus the cost of any repairs 
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executed by the tenant. If the premises are owned by the trader, or 
leased by him on such terms that the annual rent (ground rent, chief 
rent, etc.) does not profess to represent the rental value of the premises, 
the “annual value” is charged in lieu of rent. (This, of course, implies 
that no premiums for leases, ground rent, etc., may, m addition, be 
charged in the accounts for Income Tax purposes.) 

_ Property tax (t.¢., Income Tax under Schedule A) assessment on 
premises is expressible as gross and net. The gross is intended to repre- 
sent the full yearly rental value (owner executing repairs, tenant paymg 
rates) and the net is usually five-sixths of the gross. Property tax is 
paid on the net, the difference of one-sixth being an allowance to the 
landlord in respect of the presumed cost of repairs. When the landlord 
repairs, the property tax assessment does not affect the tenant, who pays 
rent and charges the amount as a trade expense. Where the tenant is 
owner, he has in the past charged in the accounts the five-sixths on which 
he has paid property tax, and also the actual cost of the repairs. In 
this way he had lost the one-sixth allowance but had substituted for it 
the actual cost of repairs. From 1918, a trader owning his factory, 
mill, or similar buildmg may charge the full sixth-sixths and also the cost 
of repairs. He thus escapes tax altogether on one-sixth of the annual 
value of his trade premises. This is mtended to recoup him for the 
depreciation of his buildings. This may- be illustrated as follows— 


Profits before charging annual value of premises i . £15,000 
Deduct gross annual value of premises A : : . £1,200 





i Taxable £13,800 
The trader has paid property tax on five-sirths of £1,200, 4.6. £1,000 





His total profits for Income Tax purposes are . ; . £14,800 





As he has charged the actual cost of repairs before arriving at £15,000 
his actual profits are £15,000. The difference of £200 (£15,000 minus 
£14,800) is the allowance for depreciation of buildings. 

BUSINESS AND RESIDENTIAL PREMISES COMBINED.—Ít is clear that 
the full allowance of rent or rental value cannot be made, as part of 
the cost relates to the trader’s residence, which is a personal matter. 
The Income Tax rules therefore require an apportionment of rent or 
rental value as between trade and residence. This apportionment must 
be made in accordance with the facts of each particular case, but there 
is a restriction. The residential portion must not be assumed to be less 
than one-third of the rent or rental value. It may be taken to be more 
than a third, but even if the owner has only two rooms out of twenty 
he may not charge as a trade expense more than two-thirds of the rent. 
Ingenious arguments are sometimes urged, that the restriction cannot 
apply to,-say, a boarding house, where the proprietor’s residence is a 
part of the carrying on of the business. We have not known Inspectors 
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or Commissioners to accept the plea, but the reader may advance it if 
he feels so inclined. 

The residence referred to in the above restriction is that of the pro- 
prietor of the business. If his employees reside on the business premises 
the full deduction is allowed. 

RaTES.—Rates on business premises are, of course, permissible 
expenses. As regards rates on premises used jointly for residence and 
for business there is no specific enactment. The efficient argument is 
that rates are only deductible so far as they relate to business premises ; 
and that, as the Acts specify that no more than two-thirds of joint pre- 
mises should be regarded as pertaining to business, it follows that at 
the most the rates pertaining to that two-thirds may be charged for 
Income Tax purposes. It has been stated, however, that Inspectors are 
sometimes willing to allow a large proportion of rates to make up for 
the enforced injustice as regards the premises. 

PREMISES SUBLET.—If the sublet premises are assessed and rated 
separately, both payments and receipts on account thereof should be 
omitted from the accounts for Incomé Tax purposes. Where the rent 
or assessment is included with that of the business premises, all payments 
and receipts must be left in the accounts. If the sublet premises can 
be excluded, it is worth while excluding them, as any profit on subletting 
unfurnished premises is not assessable. 

WAGES, SALARIES, BoNUSES, Etc.—These items are permissible 
deductions for tax purposes, so long as they include nothing credited or 
paid to the proprietor or his wife. Payments to the proprietor’s children 
for services bond fide rendered are deductible. 

INTEREST.—This will be dealt with more fully later, but it may be 
noted here that Bank Interest is practically always deductible if the 
loan is used in the business. Other interest is deductible most rarely. 

EMPLOYEE’S INSURANCE.—The employer may charge in his accounts 
all payments made by him in regard to his employees in respect of 
National Health Insurance, State Unemployment Insurance, Fidelity 
Guarantee Insurance, Accident Insurance, etc. 

OTHER INSURANCE.—He may make deductions for Fire and Burglary 
Insurance, but not for Accident or Life Insurance in regard to himself 
or his wife. The allowance made from the actual assessment as regards 
Life Insurance will be considered at a later stage. 

FrxTures, Frrrincs, Etc.—The trader may charge against profits 
all sums expended in renewing and replacing these matters, t.e., in main- 
taining them at their existing value. Sums spent in addition to this 
may not be considered trade expenses (they increase the capital value 
of the business). If the trader. prefers not to charge the expenses of 
renewals and replacements against profits, he may instead have an annual 
allowance in respect of their depreciation. 
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REDECORATIONS AND ALTERATIONS.—These may be charged to the 
extent to which they. maintain existing value. (Improvements may not- 
be charged for against profits.) 

Horses, Carts, Motors, Etc.—Here, again, the cost of replacements 
may be charged against profits so long as they do not increase capital 
value and provided that no allowance for depreciation has been allowed. 
A doctor may have paid £600 for a motor, in 1914, and in 1919 he may 
sell it for £100 and purchase another for £900. The charge against 
profits is £500, t.e., £600 to maintain existing value less £100 received 
for the old motor. 

TYPEWRITERS, CASH REGISTERS, Etc.—The preceding note applies 
here also. l 


Expénses which may NOT be Charged in the Accounts 
PossIBLE Future Lossges.—The rule is that no allowance may be 
made for reserves. A sum put to reserve is really a part of existing 
profits left in the business to meet possible future losses. For Income 
Tax purposes, the said losses wll be allowed for when they come to 
exist and not before. The matter may be illustrated with regard to. 
bad debts. It is the practice for a business man to say: “‘ My debtors 
owe me £5,000, but judging from past experience I shall lose 10 per cent. 
of this sum, #.¢., (500. I will therefore assume, for book-keeping purposes, 
that only £4,500 is owing to me. In this manner I will reduce my 
apparent profits by £500.” The Income Tax authorities decline to allow 
this. If the trader can point to specific bad debts which he does not 
expect to be discharged in full, the amount not expected to be received 
may be written off as bad. But no general reserve is permitted. 
The history of Bad and Doubtful Debts in a trading year may be. 
as follows— = 
Jan.. 1. Bad Debts Reserve—Balance from last year, £1,000. 
-Mar. 30. Received £120 debt written off in a year as bad. 
Ae 10. Wrote off a debt as bad T 
- Dec. 31. Added to Bat Debts Reserve from Profits, £200. 
- Bap Dest. RESERVE agree ` P 
Jone 6. Written off ; = oa a š . 41,000 
10. iš a 80. f 120 
Doc. 31, ` Balanco e’ i Dec. 3. Radian es Rio 
oe i £1,820 Dra £l, 


The Income Tax E ER will be as followe— = 
- ‘Balance, Profit and Loss Account (aay) © 
Add Addition to Reserve ae ; 
” Recovery of sum deducted in a previous year ia 


> 


Be 








- £4,820 - 
|. Deduct—Actual Bad Debts . £390 
- Profit for Income Tax -purposes .0 . , . £3,920 
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It will be seen that allowance is made for individual debts written 
off as bad, but not for any general anticipation of loss. This rule applies 
to all reserves. 

. PERSONAL EXPENSES.—It is immaterial to the Revenue how you 
spend your profits. Allowance is:due to you for any sums expended m 
earning such profits, but when they are earned you must pay tax on 
them. This.is why you may not charge m your accounts (for tax pur- 
poses) your charitable donations, your livmg expenses, your Income Tax, 
the expense of traveling from your home to your place of business, 
the cost of ie which you take from the business for domestic 


ee subscriptions may ‘be charged if they a are expended directly 
to obtain business or to benefit your employees. E.g., if a subscription 
of £5 to an institution helps you to obtain a contract with it, the £5 is 


hospital which secures free treatment for your employees. No deduction 
may be claimed im the accounts in respect of life or-accident assurance, 
for yourself or family (except for accident assurance for, say, a son in 
his character of employee with you). 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURE.—Profits may not be reduced by any sum 
which relates to the capital-of the busmess. This has more difficulty 
than the previous rules, because it raises a technical distinction : “ What 
is a capital charge as compared with a revenue-charge?” In opening, 
the matter has required to- be stated technically ; but the following 
explanation should be clear to all. 

If you think of opening a business you will divide anticipated expendi- 
ture into two classes: (1) what you must spend before the business can 
be set going; (2) what you must spend when the business is going. 
This is the distinction between (1) capital charges, and (2) revenue 
charges. They might-almost be called (1) initial expenses, and (2) 
running expenses, There is one qualification, however, to this way of 
putting the matter. Some of the initial- expenses may be postponed 
until the business is actually going, but they are nevertheless within 
class (1), #.¢6., they are capital charges. 

For example, a man might say that to open an estate office he would 
require to spend £100, viz., {30 for a typewriter, £45 on other fittings, 
and {25 on “To let” boards, etc. All this is clearly initial “ capital ” 
expenditure. But if he postpones the purchase of the typewriter until 
the second or third year of business, the expenditure, when it is incurred, 
is nevertheless initial expenditure. 

To carry the example a step further; suppose that in the fourth year 
it is found that many of the boards, etc., require replacement. Any 
expense incurred to make up the value to the original £25 is chargeable 
against the year’s profits. It cannot be described as initial expense. 
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It signifies that the course of business has operated so as to create 
wastage of what was bought by the initial outlay. We arrive at this 
rule, therefore, that, except where the Income Tax rules specifically 
prohibit the making good of capital wastage, the cost of that making 
good is a permissible trade expense. The treatment accorded to 
particular items will further illustrate the general rule. 
Toots, CARPETS, CHAIRS, DESKS, TYPEWRITERS, Caso REGISTERS, 
CARTS, Vans, Motors, Horses, BasKETs, LIGHTING Fitrincs, Etc.— 
The original purchase expenditure must be regarded as an initial or 
capital expense. But once a certain value has been obtained which 
has not been set against the profits (#.¢., the cost has not been charged 
as a trading expense), that value may be maintained by charging the 
cost of all renewals against profits. Any increase above that value 
must be regarded as a capital charge. 
- Thus— - 
1916, New Fittings, etc., cost.  . «ws f 180. 
1910. Renewal of Fittings cost ` 1 ` By 
but this renewal makes total value of fittings £200. 


No charge may be made against profits in 1916 and 1917. The 1919 
expense will be charged against profits as an ordinary trade expense. 
A little calculation must be made as regards the 1920 expense. So far, 
the ‘‘ capitalised ” expenditure is £175. That is what the trader could 
say the fixtures were worth if he were selling the business. But the 
1920 expense increases their value to £200. That expense is a capital 
charge so far as {25 is concerned. (£200 minus £175). The balance of 
the £80 (#.6., £55) may be charged as a trade expense. (N.B.—Instead 
of charging the renewals of fittings against profits, the trader may have 
an annual depreciation allowance if he prefers.) 

MACHINERY, HEAVY PLANT.—The cost of the original supply is not 
chargeable against profits. But neither may the expense of making 
good any wastage be so charged. The cost of renewals and replacements 
must therefore be “capitalised” (not charged as a trading expense). 
In compensation, an annual depreciation allowance is granted. 

PRELIMINARY EXPENSES (OF A COMPANY), THE EXPENSE or ISSUING 
SHARES OR DEBENTURES, A PREMIUM PAID FOR A LEASE, THE COST oF 
A PARTNERSHIP DEED, Etc.—No deduction from profits is allowed in 
respect of any item of this kind. 


Payments from which Tax may be Deducted 
Ft is not intended in this place to do more than remind the taxpayer 
that he may not reduce his profits by the amount of any payment from 
which he may deduct tax. The system of the deduction of tax will be 
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explained later. Ifa trader pays interest £10 less tax thereon, he holds 
in his possession something (say £10 at 6s. = £3) due to the Revenue. 
A net assessment on his actual profits would leave the £3 in his hands. 
The assessment therefore must be on his gross profits without deduction 
of the £10. On the other hand, the trader who receives an item “less 
tax ” should not include it in his assessable profit. 


Adjusting the Trader’s. Account in Order to Find the 
Amount of Assessable Proft.—Examples 


It is proposed to illustrate by several examples what has been stated. 


EXAMPLE 1.—John Jones says his profit is £380; but it appears 
that he has purchased a Cash Register for £40; also that he has paid 
£20 interest on loan from which he was entitled to deduct tax. As he 
has charged these sums as trade expenses, his income for Income Tax 
purposes is {380 + 40 + 20 = £440. 


EXAMPLE 2.—Edward Miller’s Profit and Loss Account is as follows, 
and it may be taken that all matters necessary to enable the assessable 
profit to be discovered are revealed therein. 





Rent and Rates. 180 Gross Profits on Sales. ; : oko 
Income Tax i Taxed Dividends i ; ? 50 
Repairs ; 43 
Increase of ‘Bad Debts Reserve . 87 
Interest on Capital ; 50 
Interest on Loan 40 
Net Proft 570 
£1,000 £1,000 
poe £570 
- $n t. f . 
Add Income Tax . 
Bad Debts Reserve . 
Interest on Capital . 
Interest on Loan : 40 
—— {207 
$ £777 
_ Deduct Taxed Dividends ss . ; : Í ` £50 
Income Tax Proft . ek i z . £727 


The Bad Debts Reserve item may not always be lifted bodily ont of 
the account, but the tucrease or decrease in the Reserve is the amount 
wanted for adjustment purposes. The explanation is that when all is 
said and done the amount of a Reserve may not be increased out of 
profits. Conversely, if it is decreased by losses, such losses should be 
charged against profit. 
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EXAMPLE 3.—James Matthews’ account is as follows. It reveals all 
matters required to be known for Income Tax purposes. 


Stock at beginning of year. : 1,00 Sales . ; i ; 12,800 
Purchases . ‘ : ; . 9,050 ei ea S ; . 2,400 
Wages and Salaries. . . 1,100 | Mortgage In received . ; 100 
Rent and Rates. p e : 260 - 
Excess Profits Duty . ; 100 
Income Tax à 3 í 340 
Trade i . : 200 
Deprecia of Machinery . 20 
Charitable Subscriptions 10 

Overdraft Interest 70 


Bank 

Improvement of Shop Front A 50 
Interest on loan advanced by wife 100 
Net Profit . i : i . 1,300 








{14,500 £14,500 





Not Profit. . : £1,300 
Add Income Tax . £340 
Su tions : ; 10 
t 3 ‘ 50 
Interest (wife) r : 00 

— {520 

£1,820 

Deduct Taxed Interest £100 

£1,720 


In the above example it may be observed that— 

Wages and Salaries include nothing for Matthews. 

Excess Profits Duty may always be charged for Income Tax purposes. 

Trade Expenses include no prohibited charge. 

Depreciation allowance may be claimed from the annual assessment. 

Charitable Subscriptions include no subscription made for trade 
purposes: if they did an allowance would be made. 

Bank Interest is practically always allowed as a deduction. 

` Improvements may not be charged against Revenue, but care should 

be taken that they are improvements and not mere repairs, etc. 

Interest on loan is not deductible whether paid to wife or anybody 
else (except Bank). 
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The Central Telegraph Office. 
By L. HORNBY 

T is hardly fashionable just at present to mention efficiency when 
referring to Government departments, to suggest that certam classes 
at least of Civil Servants really earn their pay, to affirm that the State 
understands anything at all of the multitud nous details of business 
management, or to attempt.to prove that anything but schemes for 
expending taxpayers’ money, for the creation of new departments, or 
for the entertainment of temporary girl clerks ever troubles the minds of 

permanent officials. 

Yet there is a Government department worked with an efficiency 
rivalled by few business houses and in which economy is the rule and 
extravagance -the exception: in which each man and woman does a 
fair day’s work and the superfluous clerk is unknown, in which time- 
saving devices are extensively employed and the most up-to-date 
mechanical and business contrivances are utilised. That department is 
the Central Telegraph Office, the centre’ of the British telegraph system. 

Situated in St. Martins-le-Grand, London, the C.T.O., as it is known, 
is the largest telegraph office in the world. ©:From-it wires radiate in all 
directions and direct communication is afforded to all towns of moderate 
size in Great Britain and Ireland and to many cities on the Continent. 

The longest inland wire runs to Aberdeen and is some 500 miles in 
length. There were, before the war, fourteen telegraph cables, containing 
sixty-four conductors, working between England and the Continent, and 
five additional telegraph channels were obtained by superposing tele- 
-graph working on the Continental telephone circuits. Rome and Buda- 
pest are the most distant European towns with which there is direct 
working, whilst the record for length: is held. by the C.T.O.—Halifax- 
Nova Scotia circuit. ~- - 

It is interesting to note that. die lengthy Gf wine contained in the 
telegraph system exceeds -three:million- miles, and the total number of 
messages dealt with annually is approximately seventy milions, valued 
at over £3,000,000. 

Tre Central Omis divided into tires pricipal setai the Pro- 
vincial, the Metropolitan, and the ‘Continental There are also 
branch offices situated at the Stock Exchange, Threadneedle Street, and 
the Commercial Sale Rooms, working direct to the provinces. 

The arrangement of the central office is as follows— 

Ground Floor—Pneumatic tubes to certain London offices and 
telephone, telegraph room. 

First Floor.—Stationery and other stores. 
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Second Floor.—Provimcial and Continental circuits and wires p 
Foreign Cable Companies. 

. Third Floor.—Provincial circuits, including wires set apart for news, 
special events, etc. ; and also part of the Metropolitan Intercommunica- 
tion circuits. 

Fourth Floor.—Metropolitan Intercommunication switch, Metro- - 
politan and outer London circuit and some Provincial circuits. 

Fifth Floor—School of Telegraphy. 

All candidates who pass a Civil Service Examination for employment 
in the telegraph service in London enter the School of Telegraphy, and 
are taught the elements of their craft. 

A high standard of efficiency is set and rigid tests have to be passed 
before appointments on the establishment are granted. By stages the. 
candidates then pass from being in charge of minor circuits to taking 
control of the wires leading to the main industrial and commercial. 
centres. 


Record Number of Messages 


The number of telegrams dealt with each day at the Central Telegraph 
Office ranges between 120,000 and 165,000. The record is 355,353. 
inland messages, which were dealt with in the Central Telegraph Office 
during the recent Railway Strike (on 29th September, 1919). The 
nearest approach to this figure was when the postponement of the 
Coronation was announced on the 25th June, 1902, the total on that 
occasion being 314,126. A vast quantity of news is also telegraphed, 
and frequently on busy Parliamentary nights as many as 500,000 words 
have been sent. On one occasion the total exceeded one million. ` 

At the C.T.O. the saving of seconds has been raised to a fine art. 
Messages are conveyed by hand as little as possible. Pneumatic tubes 
worked by compressed air, electrical cord carriers, endless bands and 
aerial-containers, have all been pressed into service. 

When telegrams are handed in at the counter of the G.P.O., they are- 
placed in tubes and blown by compressed air to a Central Circulation 
Table in each division. They are then sorted, and forwarded, either by 
pneumatic tubes or by automatic carriers, to the telegraphists in the 
respective sections. 

There are 64 miles of pneumatic tubing in the Central Telegraph 
Office, besides tubes to the most important post offices in the City and 
West End, and to the House of Commons. Other tubes connect the’ 
C.T.O. with the Foreign Cable Companies. 

All tubing outside the office is made of lead, the carriers which enclose 
the messages being of composition covered with felt in which messages 
are secured by an elastic band or clip. The speed of these message 
tubes averages ten yards a second, and by means of an 
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electrical device, it'is unnecessary to wait until one carrier reaches its 
destination before despatching the next. Carriers can be sent at 30 
seconds intervals, and in some of the longer tubes four carriers are 
travelling at the same time. To obviate possible delay the tubes have 
been duplicated to many of the busiest centres, one being reserved for 
incoming and the other for outgoing traffic. 

The messages are now taken in hand by the telegraphists who, mn the 
course of ther work, are called upon to use instruments which vary 
according to the volume of work to be disposed of. 


Instruments Used 


On most of the normal inland circuits the Morse Sounder is used. 
This is manipulated by hand at an average of 20 to 25 words a minute. 
Some of these circuits are worked “duplex,” that is to say, messages 
are sent and received simultaneously on the same line, thus doubling 
the volume of work dealt with; at other times, when traffic is heavy, 
the circuits are worked “ quadruplex,” 4.6., two messages each way are 
signalled at the same time. 

For heavy continuous traffic or a rush of work many kinds of high- 
speed instruments are used. The Wheatstone automatic is usually 
employed for a rush of work. At the sending station, the messages are 
prepared by being “ punched ” on a tape or slip, with a perforator. 
This slip is then passed through a transmitter, and at the receiving end 
the messages come out automatically in inked dots and dashes on another 
slip. These dots and dashes are then translated mto letters and tran- 
scribed by hand. The theoretical speed of a Wheatstone instrument is 
300 words a minute in one direction. The actual working speed in both 
directions at once is about 130 words, the speed varying according to 
conditions. 

. There are three kinds of perforating machines, the single, the pneu- 
matic, and several kinds of electrically-worked “ Punchers.” On the 
single, as its name implies, one slip only is prepared at a time: on the 
pneumatic, which is used exclusively in the News, one to eight slips are 
punched simultaneously: whilst the electrically worked keyboard pos- 
sesses the advantage of making the whole combination of a letter or 
figure in Morse, instead of the single dot or dash made by the other two. 
This type has the universal typewriter keyboard. The rate of punching 
averages 20 to 25 words a minute on the ordinary perforators, and some 
50 to 60 complete messages an hour on the electrically worked keyboard. 

The Creed system of reception is also used in conjunction with the 
Wheatstone. The traffic is punched in the usual way and transmitted 
by the ordinary Wheatstone imstrument. At the receiving end, an 
exact replica of the original slip- run is received. This perforated slip 
is then passed through an automatic typewriter and translated into 
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Roman characters on a tape which is then gammed on to the telegram 
- forms. 

Another printing system is the Murray Multiplex, in which aali 
with a special code.is' used. The- perforated slips are run through a 
transmitter, and at the receiving end a type wheel is actuated and the 
message printed direct on telegraph forms ready for delivery. 

The working of the Western Electric is of a similar character, and 
as many as four messages are received and sent simultaneously on the 
wire. As each message is.completed, it is torn off and put into circulation. 
-The speed attained on this type of instrument is 40 words a minute; 
therefore, if all arms are working, 320 words a minute are carried on the 


The Baudot-system is used for a heavy flow of traffic, and here the 
operator sends by depressions on the keys of a small 5-key keyboard, 
upon which all the Roman characters are made by various combinations. 

In Baudot working, the. line is “given” to several telegraphists con- 
secutively for the fraction of a second at regular short intervals of time, 

so that as many as twelve operators have independent and practically 
simultaneous use of the same wire. The messages are printed in type 
ona slip at the receiving end, and dealt with in the same manner as- 
before. The rate each operator sends in this case is 30 words a minute. 


Foreign Telegrams 


On foreign cable circuits the Hughes and Baudot systems are used. 
‘The Hughes is another of the type-printing forms of telegraphy. The 
signals are transmitted by depressing the keys of an instrument resem- 
bling a miniature pianoforte keyboard. These signals operate a type 
wheel at the receiving end which prints the message directly on to a 
continuous blue tape. As each message is completed it is torn off, 
gummed to appropriate forms, and is then ready for delivery. A tele- 
graphist can signal 8) messages an hour by this system, and wires can 
be worked duplex and sending and receiving carried on together. The 
traffic passing over these cables to the Continent in normal times ranges 
between 18,000 and 20,000 telegrams daily. 

When the telegrams have been received, and written or pasted on 
the forms, they are collected by messengers and sent by pneumatic 
tubes to a central distributing table, where they are sorted, placed in 
envelopes, and sent for delivery. 

The distinction between symbolic telegraphy such as Morse, and the 
various high-speed systems is, that while in the former the letters and 
figures are represented by “ dots and dashes,” in the latter, combinations 
of electrical impulses are utilised. These impulses, whether sent by keys 
or by specially perforated tape, are carried to five segments of a dis- 
tributor and thence to line, being received on similar segments at the 
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receiving station and passed to the printers. In an early stage of tele- 
graphy the dots and dashes sent over the Morse circuits were received 
on an inker which “ morsed ” a tape. This tape was then transcribed 
by hand, but the systern proved slow and was superseded by transcription 
from sound. 


“News” Work 


A division of the Central Telegraph Office is reserved for “news ” 
work, and in this section above all others time is the all-important factor. 
This is a characteristic of the British system. To effect economy of 
lines and to prevent possible complaints of one town receiving news 
before another, “ YQ” working is resorted to. In this system a number 
of stations are placed on one circuit and each station receives the news 
as it is run through the transmitters at the C.T.O. Theoretically there 
is no limit to the number of stations which can be on one wire, but eight 
is the greatest number of towns on one line usually worked in this division. 
All instruments used are Wheatstones, thus, as eight slips can be per- 
forated at a time, upwards of fifty important towns can receive an item 
of news simultaneously. 

The Special Section is a division reserved for the reception of news, 
and here, again, Wheatstones and Creeds are used to the exclusion of 
the slower types, thus ensuring the utmost dispatch in dealing with the 
work. 

This is the one section in the office which is constantly in a fluid state, 
as wires are allotted to what are called “special events ” such as con- 
ferences, race meetings, cricket and football matches, or any meeting of 
great public interest. 

In the C.T.O., as in many large offices, there are many circuits whose 
traffic or number of messages a day is small and do not warrant a separate 
set of instruments to themselves. These circuits are connected to a 
concentrator or switchboard worked on the telephone principle. Sets 
of apparatus are used (the number usually being less than the number 
of circuits on the board) and when the station calls, it is switched through 
by the board operator to one of these sets. Thus one operator can cover 
several circuits. To expedite purely local messages in London, an 
Intercommunication switch was introduced some years ago. This also 
works on the principle of the telephone exchange. By this means 
a considerable decentralisation of work is effected, as two stations 
are connected directly with each other, thus saving transcription, 
re-transmission, etc., at the Central Office. 

Although the British telegraph system compares favourably with 
that of any other country in the world, experiments are continually 
being made to discover whether even further improvements can be 
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effected. Many and various systems have been under review, and con- 
siderable interest has been taken in the Vibroplex Key which is so popular 
among American operators and by which high rates of speed are secured. 
In this case the operator, when receiving, types direct from sound on 
to the telegraph forms. Its characteristic is that the “dots” are 
signalled automatically and more rapidly so that it lends itself to 
receiving on a typewriter. This system has not been tried on any con- 
siderable scale in England, but many of the operators in the Central 
Office are now becoming expert in this method of reception. 


Timing System 

As correct timing of messages is of such importance in the system, 
provision is made for a special checking of clocks in all post offices. Two 
chronoters are fixed in the provincial gallery. From these upwards of 
two hundred electrically: controlled clocks in the various galleries are 
kept in perfect time. Greenwich time is also signalled to every station 
in the United Kingdom every morning at 9 a.m. All these various 
instruments in the C.T.O. are worked by power from storage batteries 
in the building, as is also the air pressure for the pneumatic tubes. 

Some of the improvements at the Central Telegraph Office are the 
direct result of suggestions made by. the telegraphists themselves, and 
to encourage inventiveness among the operators an Awards Committee 
has been formed. All suggestions, submitted are thoroughly examined 
and tested, and, if adopted, a money award is granted. Several thousands 
of pounds have already been awarded in the Postal Service. A perusal 
of the awards lists suggests that this class of Civil Servant at least is 
hardly the lackadaisical and red-tape-bound individual usually associated 
in popular imagination with Government Departments. 
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“ This is a oconknuakon of the article on Rubber which commenced tn tha December 
Number, and will interest all engaged in the industry.” 





Plantation Rubber Accounts and 
Finance 
By Guorce Jounson F.OIS. 
(Conténaed. ) 


Spee are controlled and directed by the London Office, and forward 
contracts are of common occurrence, ¢.g.— 


DELIVERY CONTRACT. 


London,. ... -19 
M . Bd ae. HK 
We have to-day sold by your order and for your account to our principals, 


whose solvency we Bane guaranties, Messrs. ..... mn.. se ... Eighteen 


(18) tons Plantation Rubber in cases at two shillings and fourpence (2/4) per Ib. 
Standard Quality Hevea Brasiliensts and Ribbed smohed shest, Singapore. 

To be veady for dshvery in warehouse in Singapore at any tims or times at 
seller's option during the months of January, 1920 to Marck, 1920. 

Six tons month. 

To bs dshvered to the godown of buyers in Singapors. Payment cash against 
delivery ın Singapore at Bank's buying Rate of Exchange on London at net 
re-rocighis tahen in : 

Export tax, tf amy, for seller's account, 

Quality 10 bönisasiraronsas a tients . or, tf inferior, fair allowance to be 
made to be agreed by buyers and sellers or by arbitration im Singapore. 

This Contract ts made under the Conshiution and Rules of the Rubber Trade 
Associaton of London, and any disputs arising out of tt shall be settled by 
Arbitration in accordance therewith. 

Brokerage .. ees 

ae . Brokers. 


The brokerage is generally 1 per cent., and $ per cent. in cases where 
the solvency of the principals is not guaranteed. 

The specifications of shipments to London are sent to the brokers 
along with the Bills of Lading duly endorsed by the London Office as 
soon as received from the local office. The form of specification may be— 





Invoicze No. 
Cases Gross Weight. Net Weight. 
and Contents Grade. | Sire. 
Nos. lb. lb. 
29 Rubber No. 1 smok’d 298 280 24 x 21x21 
sheet 
31 Do. Do. 296 280 Do 


eto., etc. 
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Sales are followed by the rendering of account sales, viz.— 








1) London, 2nd Decomber, 19... 
© ACCOUNTS SALES of.. o onae „cases Plantation Rubber 6x... 
EE EE EEE Sold FOX ALCOUNE Ofamnunenmimominiimimermermismrmsersmss ses 
POP E EE EE E E 
~ Brokers. 
LONGEST GAT. oiceiioricnignascieiteisanerne 
Coniract Date .urccrssns insnnesmsnss PHOWD Eb evvnssnssessess inenen ves 
lb. $, s. d. 
2 case Net 450 @ 2/5 7 6 
12 ,, ji 3000 ,, 2/ 356 8 - 
1 ” on) 250 r 2/ , 29 8 6 
R » 6200 „ 2/4 606 13 4 
s. d. 
1 14 4 
Charges— A 8. d. 
Freight (paid 8/11/19) . — 
Interest thereon . 5 8 
Wharfage, Insurance and Port Rate 30 - - 
oea į per cent. ; 6 4 8 
97 10 2 
“949 4 2 
- ACCOUNT SALES of 10 cases of rubber Perr OM NEN a 
r OTE z POM oonan PE A T E 
Chamber of Commerce Rubber Atuction of... econ cu no es weedy order and 
for account and rish Of ncn cs anem eon Sap lees l 
$ 
5 cases i ; . ple, 5-68 82 p.pL . 464-12 
5 cases : í : B580 © 82 bal : 459-20 
10 cases g A os > 923-32 _ 
Charges— $ 
16-50 


pei ira receiving, weighing and-delivery charges | 4-50 
Rather Amoclatioa Brokerage of y % on $8252. 68 


Fire Insurance @ 2} : 23 

Merine Insurance on $... @ ene n% 

Commission on $92332 @ 1% 9-23 l 31-64 
E. & 0. E. = Net proceeds . 891-68 
Singapore ...... S SET 19 

i ees Brokers. 

á - Ib. 

Invoice welght » 1600 

Délivered weight - 1501 

Gain in weight 1 





~ Plantation Rubber Accounts 





In the-case of a sterling ‘sale, or contract. suchas we. have already 
indicated, the accounts are rendered by the local office as the shipments 
are effected, and, supposing one of the shipments to be of 12,000. Ibs of 
rubber at 2s., and the bank’s buying rate of exchange at 28, the 
account would probably eventuate in the followmg manner— 








12,000 Ib. @ oe 2- . ; i ne á . m £1,200 $ 
£1,200 è , ‘ í . = 10061-13 
8 
Freight, say . 80 
: 9941.13 
Less Bank's. Commision 3% . Sa y 12-42 
Amount credited to the Estate by the Bánk 9028-71 


In the analysis of the transactions for the London books we should 


Gross proceeds = F š - — == 1028571 
s. d. 
Charges— Exchange . : 224-58 = - 26-4 -- 
F ; ' 80-00 = 9 6 8 
S. Charges. i 40-00 = 413 4 
Bank Commission 1242 = 1 9 - 











1158 7 - = 992871 








Among the many statistical and progress returns received from the 
local office is the Cost Report, the form of which varies ; but the following 
outline is in general use— 


Distribution of | ` 
Nature of labour. Month’s Amount Total to Estimate 
‘ brought date, for 
No. of | Cost. forward. the year 


Its principal divisions are— 

1. New BULDINGS, MACHINERY, Etc. (CAPTTAL), with such subsidiary 
descriptions as rubber factory, hospital, machinery, coolie lines, bunga- 
lows, sundry buildings, livestock and vehicles, bungalow furniture, office 
furniture, etc., etc. 

2. NEw CLEARINGS (CAPITAL), comprising felling and clearing, 
weeding (first cost), changkolling (first cost), seeds, nurseries and baskets, 
new drains, new roads and bridges,-fencing, lining, holing and planting, 
etc. a 
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3. UPKEEP OF [IMMATURE RUBBER (CAPITAL), including weeding, 
changkolling, pests and vermm, upkeep of fencing, pruning and propping 
trees, mamtenance of roads, bridges and drains, field watchmen, water- 
carriers and cooks, new paths and drains, etc. 

These constitute the capital expenditure. 

The revenue expenditure is divided into— 

4. UPKEEP OF RUBBER IN BEARING, which embraces weeding and 
thinning trees, changkolling, pests and supplying, pruning and propping, 
manuring, upkeep of roads, bridges and drains, collecting seeds, field 
watchmen, water-carriers and cooks. 

5. MANUFACTURE, covering such items as tapping and collecting 
(including utensils), curmg and preparing (including utensils), fuel, 
packages and packing, local transport, export duty, upkeep of factory 
and machinery, etc., etc. 

And then we have a fairly large section entitled General Charges, 
which incorporates expenditure of the nature of salaries and allowances, 
mandore’s wages, agency, audit and visiting charges, rents, rates and 
taxes, immigration and recruiting, livestock and vehicles upkeep and 
cartage, hospital and medicines, stationery, printing and office expenses, 
postages and telegrams, fire insurances, transport, tools and stores 
(including rubber tools), upkeep of coolie lines and sundry buildings, 
upkeep of bungalows, traveling expenses, watchmen, entertaining, 
charges, commission and interest, etc. 

When all the trees on the estate are not in bearing, the general 
charges are commonly appropriated to capital and revenue m the 
following proportion— 

No. of trees tapped during the month x 100 

Total number of trees on estate a OOE poner, Chater 
to be allocated to revenue, the balance being to capital In some cases 
the acreage may be found substituted for the number of trees. The 
London administration charges are often similarly treated. 

The total revenue cost is thus the aggregate of upkeep of rubber in 
bearing, manufacture, and proportion of general charges, and this 
aggregate divided by the poundage harvested or manufactured, or the 
crop, that is, in terms of dry rubber equals the cost per pound. 

A feature peculiar to rubber estates perhaps is the “all m cost” of 
which the following is an example— 





Pence lb 
F.O.B. . i i . i aa | 
Manager's Commission ; f , i ; ae 
Paes at tt Sty cp i 1-50 
i ; 90 
“alin cost”. 6. ek wee 85 
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“The Reserve Fund belongs to the company, and to issus shares on the fooling 
the company is to pay them up ow of Reserve Fund is irregular.” 


~ 


Interesting Legal Decisions 
By F. D. Haap, B.A. (Oxon.), Barrister-at-Law 


Capitalisation of Profits 

HE subject of capitalisation of profits dealt with in the October 

issue has been discussed from time to time in the Law Quarterly Review, 
and in the November issue it is asked in an editorial note “ why profits 
of a company could not be capitalised in a direct way, instead of the 
indirect way of paying out the profits as dividend and issuing shares 
in exchange for the dividend repaid into the coffers of the company, an 
mvolved process which in the leading case of Bouch v. Sproule misled 
the Court of Appeal.” Our contemporary favours the direct method 
by which the capitalisation resolution directs the appropriation of the 
amount capitalised without the intervening bonus declaration. Rowlatt, 
J., in Commissioners of Inland Revenue v. Blot, in the course of his judg- 
ment lent support to the indirect method by stating: “ If, in this case, 
the company had capitalised its profits and divided them as capital, 
instead of adopting the machinery of declaring a bonus and allotting 
shares by agreement in satisfaction of the bonus, the case for the Crown 
would not have been arguable.” Swan v. Brewery Co., Lid. (1914, A.C. 
231), may be referred to in this connection as showing how a direct 
transfer of a Reserve to Capital Account, followed by a distribution of 
fully-paid shares in consideration thereof, can be effected without the 
declaration of a dividend. The majority of capitalisations, however, 
seem to follow the guidance of Sir Francis Palmer who points out (Com- 
pany Precedents, 11th Ed., 1062) that paid-up shares cannot be issued 
unless they are paid up by someone other than the company. The 
Reserve Fund belongs to the company, and to issue shares on the footing 
that the company is to pay them up out of the Reserve Fund is irregular, 
for the payment is by the company. 


Allotment to Nominees S 

In this connection an important point was recently decided by 
Paterson, J., on a motion for the rectification of the register by the 
insertion of the applicant as holder of 311 shares in the Pool Shipping 
Company, Limited. The Company had capitalised its Reserves by the 
issue of £125,000 in fully-paid shares to shareholders or their nominees, 
the former being enabled by the usual letter of renunciation to nominate 
other persons to receive an allotment of the bonus shares. Six share- 
holders renounced in favour of the applicant, who thereby became entitled 
to receive 311 shares in addition to his own allotment in respect of the 
shares already standing in his name.- Those directing the Company, 
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however, refused to allot the shares for which he had been nominated, 
and only allotted to him the shares to which he was entitled in his own 
right. This refusal was based on the usual clause in the Articles of 
Association giving the directors power in their absolute discretion to 
refuse to register a transfer of shares. - A renunciation is, in effect; a 
transfer, but the Court had no difficulty in holding that the substitution 
of a nominee by letter of renunciation’ was not technically a transfer, 
and accordingly decided in favour of the applicant. ea 

It is difficult to see what other conclusion the Court could have 
arrived at if we consider the real nature of the procedure in such trans- 
actions. What happens, of course, is that the Company issue a letter 
of allotment stating that the shareholder is entitled to receive so many 
fully-paid shares under the Capitalisation Resolution in respect of his 
present holding. This so-called allotment is really an offer of the shares 
to the shareholder which he can accept, thereby concluding the contract. 
Alternatively he can renounce in favour of a nominee who accepts the 
offer. Obviously there is no transfer of the shares, but merely a transfer 
of the right of acceptance, and accordingly the directors’ right to reject 
a transfer of shares cannot apply. We may add that if the directors 
of the Pool Shipping Company had issued Allotment Letters without 
any machinery for nomination, their position would have been unassail- 
able. The original allottees would then have been obliged to accept 
and then transfer by instrument of transfer in the ordinary way. In 
that case the directors could have exercised their right to refuse to 
register the transfers in accordance with the Articles of Association. 
But the Stock Exchange authorities would doubtless complain of the 
absence of letters of renunciation. 





* * k 


Re-Organisation of Capital 
Section 45 of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, is commonly 
resorted to where a company desires to consolidate two classes of shares 
into one class as, e.g., Preference and Ordinary Shares into one class of 
Ordinary Shares. Where any “preference or special privilege”’ attached 
to or belonging to one class is to be interfered with by the reorganisation 
of capital, the scheme requires, in addition to the Court’s confirmation, 
the sanction of a special resolution passed by the class affected. In 
Schweppes’ case (1914, 1 Ch 322), it was decided that an increase of 
capital by issuing new Ordinary Shares to rank with existing Ordinary 
` Shares does not prejudice the existing ordinary shareholders so as to 
require their sanction. 
We observe from a circular just issued to their shareholders by John 
_ Barker & Co., Ltd.; that the Court has recently considered their reorganisa- 
tion of capital which takes the form of the conversion of Management 
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Shares into Ordinary Shares and the consolidation of the two classes” 
mto one class of Ordinary Shares. The scheme came before Astbury, J., 
` on the 4th November, and the Court directed the petition to stand over 
because separate meetings of the ordinary shareholders had not been 
held pursuant to Section 45 to confirm the scheme. Having regard to 
Schweppes’ case, it is interesting to note how the scheme interferes with 
“a preference or special privilege ” attached to the ordinary shares. It 
appears that the Ordinary Shares are entitled to a 7} per cent. non- 
cumulative dividend before the holders of the Management Shares become 
entitled to participate with them in the distributable profits. Conse- 
quently, as the conversion of the Management Shares into Ordinary 
Shares involves the surrender of this privilege, the Court held that it 
was technically necessary that the ordinary shareholders should sanction 
such surrender by a resolution passed at a separate class meeting. 


* $ $ 


Law oj Carriage l 

The Carriers Act, 1830, provides that no common carrier by land for 
hire shall be liable for loss in the case of articles of greater value than ten 
pounds unless at the time of delivery to the carrier the value and nature 
of the articles is disclosed and an increased charge paid. The question 
has come before the House of Lords in London & North Western Railway 
v. Ashion & Co. (88 L.J. K.B. 157), where the railway company con- 
tracted to carry three packages of fur coats from London to Belfast, 
but Ashton & Co. made no declaration although each package exceeded 
the value of £10. .The packages were lost, and, in fact, could not be 
traced beyond Euston. Action was brought for {65, and the company 
pleaded the protection of the Carriers Act. The company could not, 
however, prove that the loss occurred during the transit on land and 
their appeal was accordingly dismissed. As Lord Atkinson pointed out, 
the Act protects a carrier by land and it is necessary to prove that “ the 
loss occurred on the land portion of the journey, for it is only on the 
land portion of the journey that they” were acting in the position of 
common carrier.” ae l 

* * +`- 
Is Stockbroking - a Profession ? 

- Any profession the. profits of which are die pendent mainly on the 
personal qualifications of the person carrying on the profession and in 
which only :capital expenditure of-smal] amount is required, is excepted 
from liability to Excess Profits Duty.- In Christopher Barber & Sons v. © 
Inland Revenue Commissioners (88 L.J. K.B. 947), the liability of a firm 
of provincial stockbrokers. was considered -by Rowlatt, J. -“ What a 
stockbroker does,” his Lordship observed, “is to buy and sell a com- 
modity.in the market. It -is true he does not look to have to-pay for it 
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himself, or to be responsible ultimately to satisfy it himself, but he is a 
buyer and seller in the market for an undisclosed principal whom he 
looks to every time to keep him out of actual liability.” But a stock- 
broker advises his clients. Such advice, however, is not to be regarded 
as “ advice professionally given, because it is the exercise of commercial 
knowledge in connection with the sale of commodities, not goods, but 
commodities in the market.” Stockbrokers thus carry on business of 
a trading character and not a profession within the meaning of Section 
39 (c) of the Act. l 
* * + 


Reduction of Capital 

The Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, Section 51, provides that 
the Registrar of Companies on production of an order confirming the 
reduction of the share capital of a company, and the delivery to him 
of a copy of the order and of a minute (approved by the Court) showing 
with respect to the share capital, as altered by the order, the amount of 
the share capital, the number of shares into which it is to be divided, 
and the amount of each share, and the amount, if any, at the date of 
the registration deemed to be paid up on each share, shall register the 
order and the minute. 

In a recent petition to confirm a reduction of capital, the company 
had passed a Special Resolution reducing its £1 shares to 10s., and 
stating further that on the reduction taking effect the capital so reduced 
should be subdivided into 5s. shares. 

The folowing Minute was approved by the Court and, as it differs 
in form from that usually adopted, we reproduce it verbatim— 


The capital of the London and Rhodesian Mining and Land Company, Ltd. 
(and reduced), was by an order of the High Court of Justice, da the 18th 


80,675 shares of £1 each, of which, at the date of the tion of this minute, 
the said 419,325 shares of 10s. each had been issued and full amount of 10s. per 


-fully paid, and 322,700 shares unissued.” 
It will be observed that the Minute is so framed as not to involve 


be adopted m future. 
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Alteration of Articles of Association 


In every case where shares are held by a person who carries on any business 
which is in direct competition with the business of the company, or who is a director 
of any company carrying on such business, the directors may at any time give to 
such person notice requiring him forthwith to transfer all such shares and he shall 
thereupon be bound, upon payment of the fair value of the shares to be ascertained 
as stated in Article 38 [the usual clause for ascertaining fair value] to transfer the 
shares to such person or persons as the directors shall nominate. 

No objection could, of course, be raised to this Article if contained 
in the original Articles of Association. Whether a new Article in these 
terms can be introduced into existing regulations, to the detriment of 
individual shareholders was the interesting and important point decided 
by the Court of Appeal in Sidebottom v. Kershaw, Leese & Company, 
Limited (7th November). Plaintiff was a member of a firm carrying on 
business in competition with the company which adopted new Articles. , 
The Vice-Chancellor of the Palatine Court had decided that the alteration 
was invalid as being oppressive to individual shareholders and contrary 
to natural justice. On appeal this decision was reversed, the Court of 
Appeal holding that the alteration being bond fide and in the interests 
of the company was in order, although prejudicial to individual share- 
holders. Commenting on the decision, a legal contributor to the Financial 
Times supports it on the ground that the alteration was “ obviously 
adopted for the express purpose of benefiting the majority of the share- 
holders.” But the tendency of a long string of decided cases is to 
protect the mmority against the oppressive act of a majority. The 
decision is one of considerable importance to limited companies, especially 
private companies, and we have accordingly set out the exact terms of 
the Article in question. 





An Encyclopaedia of Business 


yy edition of Pitnan’s Business Man's Encyclopaedia is in preparation, 
and will be issued in fortnightly parts, beginning on 7th February. The 
success of the first edition is sufficient proof of the need for a publication of this 
kind, which contains in its pages an immense quantity of information on all the 
subjects in which an up-to-date business man is interested. The issue will consist 
of twenty-eight parts of 64 pages, at 1s. 4d. net each; and orders may be placed 
with any bookseller or sent direct to the publishers, 1 Amen Corner, -E.C 4. 
Under the supervision of Mr. J A. Slater, B.A, LL.B., tho general editor, the 
work has been thoroughly revised and many new articles have been added. 
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Hours of Work 


In Relation to Increased Production 


. By B. BDOISTAAD 
No. I. The One-Break System 


JFOR some years betore the war there was e growing tendency to 
shorten hours, In 1913 it was apparent that the actual hours of 
work in different trades were considerably below those permitted by 
the Factory Acts, and particularly was this the case in Scotland. The 
outbreak of war, however, gave rise to a considerable extension of hours 
even beyond those ordinarily allowed by the Factory Act in practically ~ 
-all industries engaged in producing material required for the prosecution 
of the war, such extension, so far as women, young persons and children 
were concerned, being allowed by Orders of the Secretary of State in 
pursuance of powers under Section 150 of the Factory and Workshop 
Act, 1901 (as extended by No. 6a of the D.O.R.A.). 

For a time the lengthened hours had, generally speaking, the desired 

effect of increasing output, though not im full proportion to the hours 
worked, but it gradually became apparent that such hours were not 
profitable in the long run. In 1916 there was a very considerable decrease 
in the requests for the long hours that were common im the early period 
of the war, although applications for some relaxation of the law were 
‘numerous. The general tendency was to restrict the weekly hours to 
an amount very little, if at all, in excess of those allowed under the 
Factory Acts, and to arrange for more elasticity in the daily limits. 
It was recognised that continuous and excessive overtime very soon pro- 
duced lassitude and slackness among the workers and injuriously affected 
the efficiency of the worker and both the quality and quantity of the 
work. 
- „The -experience gained led to a growing movement for the further 
reduction of hours in several industries, and an interesting feature of 
the new movement was the gradually increasing number of cases in 
which. work before breakfast was abandoned. 


Three Schemes of Hours 


Immediately -after the Armistice, there was a great revival in avei 
of the principal industries of the demand by the operatives for a con- 
siderable reduction in the hours of work. In view of this rapidly- 
growing movement reports were called for by the Government. showing 
what schemes of hours were being adopted and with what results. The 
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means of three different systems of work, viz.— 

(1) The one-break system, under- which work commences after 
breakfast and only one meal-time is allowed. 

(2) The two-day shift system, under which work is carried on by 
two shifts of work-people each working from six to eight hours daily. 

(3) The five-day week system, under which no work is done on Saturday. 


Commencing Work after Breakfast 


In many parts of the country the practice of commencing work after 
breakfast has been in force for many years in certain industries, and 
this is chiefly so in London in such trades as the manufacture of clothing, 
boots, jam and sugar confectionery, and in printing and book-bmding, 
probably due to the fact that workers m London have usually to live a 
long way from their work. During the past year, however, the system 
has been adopted in numerous works in a wide range of mdustries 
throughout the country. In the engineering trade the agitation for 
shorter hours was reaching climax-in the summer of 1914, but, on the 
outbreak of war, the Trade Unions agreed in the national interest, to 
defer their claims till the termination of the war. Some firms, however, 
shortened their hours before then. For mstance, in August, 1917, the 
Huddersfield engineering employers and operatives agreed to give the 
one-break day system a twelve months’ trial, and it was found so satis- 
factory that m August, 1918, it was mutually agreed to contmue it. 
The net reduction in weekly hours was from 54 to 50. In Bradford, 
where the system was adopted m about June, 1918, and where the start- 
ing time of 7.30 was also adopted, the employers, recognising that with 
so early a start many workers could not get a satisfactory breakfast at 
` home, agreed to provide means for making tea 30 minutes before starting 

time. i 


Many interesting instances of the practical working of the scheme 
-are available, and the following is selected as typical of the rest— 

A firm manufacturing textile machinery on a large scale reduced 
their hours early in 1918 from 53 to 48 and adopted the after-breakfast 
starting hour of 7.30 a.m. The output for 48 hours as compared with 
that for 53 hours was, in regard to moulders, precisely the same; 
machinists (men and women on piece work), with one or two exceptions, 
earned the same wages in the reduced period; and, though it is diff- 
cult to compare results, it was found that time workers were doing as 
much work as before. As regards time keeping-m June, July, and 
August, 1917 (53 hours week), 14 to 17 per cent. of the men and 17 to 
25 per cent. of the women arrived late; while m the same three months 
for 1918 only 1 to 1} per cent. of the men, and 1 to 1} per cent. of the 
women arrived late. >- 
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No case is reported of an engineering establishment once having 
adopted the one-break day, reverting to the old system, but a firm of 
iron founders in London who reduced their net weekly hours from 54 
to 52 by adopting the period from 7.30 to 6 with one break, instead of 
6 to 5 with two breaks as originally worked, had to revert to the original 
system because the-men objected to the later finish and also because 
they could not always get breakfast at home before startmg. The firm 
say that during the time they worked the shorter hours there was some 
loss of output, but that the time-keeping was better. 

It is remarkable how few cases are recorded throughout the country 
of firms who, having once tried the new system, have reverted to the 
old: In practically all cases reversion, if any, has been due solely to 
objections on the part of the work-people. Their chief objections would 
appear to be as follow— 

- (1) That breakfast before starting means increased consumption of 
an and gas. 

(2) That the interval between breakfast and dinner is too long (even 
where work begins at 8 a.m. the worker must have breakfast as early 
as 7 a.m., and often much earlier, and the average working man and 
woman is not likely to have a very substantial meal under the circum- 
stances) unless a short break is allowed during the morning spell or 
light refreshment is sent round in a wagon as is done in some ‘cases. 
In several instances canteens exist at the works which naturally easily 
solve the difficulty. 

(3) That confusion is caused in the home, and hardships to the 
housewife, where members of the family. are employed at different 
factories working on different systems. 


(To be continued.) 
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“The most weloome fact of all is the change which the realisation of the power of 
personality has wrought in the focus af business visions.” 
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Table Talk on Business Topics 


By De. ELLIS POWELL, Hdttor of " The Financial Newe ” 


V TE were talking last time about the physiognomy of the Tudor 
business man and how poorly it compares with that of his suc- 
cessors under King George V. A student of mediaeval medicine might 
find the reason in some of the fearful and wonderful disorders which 
afflicted the city man in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In the 
Letters of Lord George Carew, there is a case in point, telling of the 
melancholy and mysterious end of a business man of that distant day— 
There was here in London a merchant called Mr. Havers, who was a great 
assurer of goodes (a common trade in the Cittie) and thereby he was growne into 
a good estate and esteemed to be warth 30 or 40,000 li. out Michellmas last, 
sittinge in his comptinge house, he was stroken with a waterye plannet, and, 
findinge himsellfe to be presentlye mortallye sicke, in his cash or daye booke 
(writinge downe the day of the monethe) this day (sayde he) I was stroken with 
a waterye plannet, Lord have mercye vppon a | 
Although I have made some slight study of medicine, I cannot presume 
to diagnose the real nature of the visitation which carried off Mr. Havers, 
while mercifully giving him time to enter his own debit in the “ cash 
booke.” I have known the close of a career hastened by the malignant 
influence of a whisky-and-waterye plannet, but the aqueous luminary 
alone has never done it in my experience. At any rate, the physical 
personality of Mr. Havers was not prostrated by the plannet, or he could 
not have closed his “daye booke” with a pious invocation m such 
deliberate fashion as he did. 


Falstaff in Business 

About this physical personality, as distinct from personality in the 
deeper sense, a good deal might be said. The most gratifying fact, to 
my mind, is the almost entire disappearance of the coarse, bloated, 
corpulent type of business man who was so common thirty years ago. 
Some, at all events, of the great commercial leaders of to-day are spare 
enough to remind one of the mediaeval ascetic rather than of Falstaff. 
Indeed, Falstaffian proportions are the exception rather than the rule, 
but here and there they exist as factors of a splendid physical endowment, 
a very different thing from mere flesh. Physically, the biggest business 
men I have ever known have been the late Patrick Murphy, K.C., and 
Sir Frank Wills, ex-Lord Mayor of Bristol. Both were fme specimens of 
manhood, though Sir Frank Wills is beyond all question the finer of the 
two, and either would have dwarfed Sir George Reid into comparative 
obscurity, though he took a pride in his weight. I remember dining 
with the Duke. of Connaught, Sir George Reid and Sir Frank Wills at 
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the Governor’s residence in Halifax, Nova Scotia, some seven or eight 
years ago. While the distinguished guests were m process of leaving, 
Sir Frank Wills (then Lord Mayor of Bristol) was mveigled into a dis- 
cussion with some Canadian friend just as he was stepping through the 
doorway. The result was a blockade far more rigid than was ever 
imposed upon Germany during the war. It was only relieved when Sir 

Reid shouted from behind, “ The Lord Mayor blocks the way,” 
when the blockade was instantly lifted amid shouts of laughter from the 


distinguished guests. 


How to Deal with Footbads 


As for Pat Murphy, I believe he was the biggest of them all Years 
ago, In a big jury case, while the jury were “out” discussing their 
verdict, Pat became reminiscent. Some of us had “ chipped ” him about 
his huge girth. He replied that he had more than once found it a useful 
endowment. 

“For instance ?” said a brother “silk.” | 

Pat immediately launched into a story how he had left the Court 
one November evening in a thick fog, and was feeling his way up Chancery 
Lane when a footpad loomed up out of the impenetrable obscurity with 
the challenge, “ Your money or your life!” 

“ Well, Pat,” was the eager query; “ what did you do?” 

“ Shure,” said he, “ I leaned over and just let myself topple on him,” 
and it was easy to believe that the footpad was in that way smashed 
beyond recognition. Bulk was “good business” for once. 


A Different Focus 


But quite above and beyond these minor modifications, perhaps the 
most welcome fact of all is the change which the realisation of the power 
of personality has wrought in the focus of business vision. The business 
world of fifty years ago was an aggregate of unorganised, disunited, 
random rivals. Each man fought for his own hand, and: not one had 
any conception of a general end to be attained, a purpose towards which 
the whole of the activities were tending. Each, in fact, was “on the 
make”: that was the be-all and end-all of the struggle. The nobler 
conception of commercial enterprise as representing man’s co-operation 
with the Creator in the evolution and regeneration of the world is a 
distinctly recent idea, at all events, so far as its general acceptance is 
concerned. Somebody has said that “God is a good worker, but He 
loves to be helped.” The whole business world is helping Him. Man 
is shaping the earth, and coincidently rough-hewing his own destiny, 
towards higher ends, and every department of business (apart from those 
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which are of the utterly pernicious, ae or exploiting order) is a 
contribution to the work— 


Almighty wisdom made the land 
Subject to man’s disturbing hand, 
And left it all for him to fill 

With marks of his ambitious will. 


Mirrors the driving human race, 


Rhodes’ Picture Gallery 

_ Your business man of to-day realises his own share in the vast process 
of cosmic evolution. He is aware that-he is not an accident, a fly on - 
the wheel, but a contributor to results, and able, within limits, to influence 
and even deflect them. Such knowledge, demonstrating business to be 
a species of co-operation with the Great Artificer of the Universe, adds 
dignity to the daily round. Perhaps Carlyle glimpsed it, with his ideas 
about the dignity of labour. Certainly Rhodes did—and spent not only 
his money and his work to further the cause while he was alive, but 
bequeathed the huge endowments which have sustained the Rhodes 
Trust since his death. A financier of the vulgar type (financier and 
nothing else) once told Rhodes, in grandiloquent terms, about his col- 
lection of pictures, including several ancient and modern masterpieces. 

“ Did you ever see my gallery ? ” asked Rhodes. 

“No; where is it? What have you?” 

“Tt is on view daily—Cape Town Docks, the Kimberley Railway, 
the Cape to Cairo telegraph scheme, Rhodesia, and a few other small 
things,” answered the Colossus. There spake the visionary—and every 
live business man is one: for where there is no vision the people perish. 


The Advent of Women 


I am not sure, however, that I dare send forth an allusion to “‘ man’s 
disturbing hand ” into a world where business women throng in ever- 
increasing numbers and with a success that would have to be graphically 
indicated by a rising curve of continually augmented steepness. Woman 
has swum into the ken of the business world in ‘truly amazing fashion 
during the last ten years. My early City experience synchronises with 
the closing period of Mrs. Grundy’s long and wearying reign over public 
opinion. Women -were just beginning to ride bicycles, and to escape 
the reproach of disgracing themselves by doing so. Their participation 
in tennis was being shyly tolerated, though not with skirts so abbreviated 
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as are now the rule. But in the world of business woman was. as yet 
an unknown phenomenon. It was reported that there was a solitary 
lady stockbroker in the City, though few people had the temerity to 
venture near her office. Lady bank officials, lady accountants, sweet 
girl graduates with (or without) golden hair were as yet undreamt of. 
As for the advent of a Lady Rhondda, chairman and director of a long list 
of important public enterprises—why, the business men of twenty-five 
years ago would have manifested the same incredulity as the little New 
York girl who gazed fixedly for ten minutes at a live giraffe, and then 
turned away, saying, “ I really can’t believe it.” And yet how wholly 
admirable are the principles upon which Lady Rhondda works. She 
specialises in coal. ‘‘ You see,” she explained to an interviewer, “ coal 
is the thing I know most about, and therefore it is natural to put one’s 
money in it and devote one’s time to it.” Was ever commercial 
common-sense better concentrated in tabloid form than in that simple 
sentence ? 


The Early Lady Merchant 


This exile of woman from the productive activities of business life 
was really a survival from an obsolete mediaevalism, which counted 
the wife among the chattels of her lord. She was of the same class as 
the cattle and the furniture, and must be content with the role of passivity 
in all things save the concerns of the domestic arena. Save by the 
exercise of complex legal devices, she‘ could own no separate property. 
Her person and her goods passed into the possession of her husband at 
marriage. Only within the easy recollection of middle-aged people did 
the Married Women’s Property Acts of 1882 and 1893 abolish this state 
of affairs, and entitle a woman to the separate ownership and disposition 
of her own earnings and acquisitions. Till then it would have been 
impossible for a woman to own a share in a joint-stock company. That 
is to say, it would have been impossible unless there were special cir-` 
cumstances or else the shares were settled on her in the hands of trustees. 
If she had applied for shares on her own account they would automati- 
cally become the property of her husband. In those days, apart from 
a settlement, the married woman was normally unable to own not only 
a share, but even a stitch or a rag of her own. I say “normally,” 
because in all ages there have been women who, to put it paradoxically, 
were exceptionally good business men, capable of holding theit own in 
the commercial struggle with the sterner sex. There is an ancient roll, 
in Latin, of the Merchants’ Guild at Totnes, which includes the names 
of many women. It begins about the year 1260, and extends far into 
the reign of Edward I. The members include “ Ysota, filia (daughter 
of) Michaelis de Baddastore, Sarra filia Stoncumbe, Matilda filia Willelmi 
Hamelyn,” and many others. The last name in the list, that of a mere 
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man, Johannes de la Yollalonde, is marked with a cross and the words 
“quia suspensus ”—because he was hanged, which seems to indicate 
that John was unworthy of the gracious comradeship of the lady members 
of the Guild. Perhaps they were not always gracious, either. The 
Mayor had to allot precedence when the members sat in church, and I 
do not envy him his task. That the lady business men stood on their 
dignity is shown by the entry which records that in those far-off days 
“ Alice, wife of Walter Cochela, sits above the seat of Walter Rustic.” 
And I daresay Walter Rustic was not allowed to forget the relative 


positions. : 


Early Lady Shareholders 


The pioneer lady shareholders were, I fancy, those of the African 
Company, incorporated by a Charter of Charles II. The list of persons 
to be incorporated begins with Prince Rupert and the Duke of York 
(afterwards James II), and mentions Mrs. Dorothy Cołville, Mrs. Delicia 
Nelson, and Dame Pricilla Ryder. When Charles granted another 
Charter, this time to the Royal Fishery of England, there is a mention 
of “ our right trusty and well beloved Cousin Mary, Vicountess Mordant,” 
among the persons who are to be “one body politic and corporate in 
deed and in name.” This inclusion of ladies seems to have been quite 
deliberate, seeing that in the slightly later Charter of the Mine Adven- 
turers of England there are proyisions (very unusual at that date) for 
the transfer of “all or any the parts of shares to him, Aer, or them, 
allotted or belonging.” Charles, however, could seldom refuse anything, 
even incorporation, when the ladies asked for it. 


The Judge and the Lady 


But these are the antiquities of the subject. Coming nearer to our 
-“own days, I have been told that the late Mr. Justice Patteson was never 
tired of impressing their legal pauperism upon women whose ignorance 
of the law (before the Married Women’s Property Acts) led them to claim 
an impossible ownership of chattels. Even the authority of the bench, 
however, was occasionally impotent to impress the fact upon incredulous 
and opinionated ladies. Patteson was a precisian of the old school. 
On one occasion at Warwick a man was placed before him, charged with 
stealing ‘various gossamery garments of the kind which West End 
emporiums advertise among the components of a “white sale,” and 
which ladies, I suppose, are accustomed to wear, though I write with 
extreme diffidence on such sublime subjects. Anyhow, they were pro- 
duced, and spread on a table in Court.. A lady was called to identify 
them. Gently touching them with her gloved hand she said, “ Yes, my 
lord, they are my property.” Pii 
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“You identity them, dsr hadani anoir the pace: s but iiey are 
not your Ai 

“ Yes, my lord, they are.’ 

“No, no; you wear them, and you know them, but those chemises 
are your husband’s. ý 

“My husband’s, my lord!” was the reply, with a look of great 
indignation ; “no, my lord, my husband don’t wear such things ; -they 
are mine.” 

“No, no; nonsense, my dear lady. I know you wear them, but 
they are your husband’s.”’ 

“They are not, my lord, they are mine.” 

“No, no; I tell you they are your husband’s; but (sotto voce) it’s 
no use talking, women don’t understand these things.” 


What Shorthand Did 

-For the wholesome change which has brought woman’s instinct and 
intuition to leaven man’s matter-of-fact monopoly, as well as for the 
refining influence of the feminine factor in the office, Pitman’s Shorthand 
is largely, if not mainly, responsible. Facility in its use was the first 
weapon which woman grasped wherewith to fight her way into the 
charmed circle. When she had seized it she made herself welcome, 
and before long indispensable, as a new wheel m the vast mechanism 
of modern business.” Her ability to learn it proved her brain power : 
her capacity to use it demonstrated her adaptability to conditions 
-~ hitherto deemed as inconsistent with womanliness as frost with rare 
exotics. And having once got her dainty foot in the door ajar, she has 
gradually insinuated the rest of her, without a moment’s pause in her 
efforts, and yet without ever losing the dignity and femininity which 
are her brightest charms. To shorthand she has added every other 
business accomplishment. She has achieved Parliament; and before 
long the portals of the Bar will be opened to the lady advocate, with 
conspicuous advantage to a multitude of clients. 
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“ Destructies oriiiolem antagonises rather than aseisis those who are responsible for 
the management of manufacturing industries.” 


Reviews 


Factory Management Wastes 
By J. F. Warreronp. (Nisbet & Oo., London.) 220 pp. 12s. 6d. net. 


Scientific Factory Management 
By A. D. Dewxixa. (Nisbet & Co., London.) 211 pp. 12a. 6d. net. 


AMonG the ever-increasing additions to the literature of scientific management, 
an unfortunate tendency to mistake a chart for an organisation is noticeable. 
Moreover, destructive criticism antagonises rather than assists those who are 
responsible for the management of manufacturing industries, and who know with 
what difficulty radical changes in an existing organisation are made. 

Under these circumstances, it is pleasant to read such a restrained and 
moderate book as Factory Management Wastes, which treats of the intangible 
loases and leakages of time and effort which occur in an industrial concern through 
defective organisation, poor deliveries, lack of adequate costing methods, and 
failure to appreciate the importance of the human element, as distinct from 
material losses due to waste, bad workmanship, and the like. 

Scarcely any attempt is made to assess the extent of the former wastes as 
compared with the latter, even for average cases; but each farm of leakage is 
discussed and remedies suggested as far as the general character of the treatment 
will permit. The chapters on "Payment of Wages” may be specially com- 
mended, although the 20 per cent. increase on the regular wage suggested as 
sufficient to provide all the incentive required is perhaps lower than the existing 
practice of many firms in this country. No part of scientific management im 

has been so unscientifically treated as this important question. 

The author is less sure of his ground in dealing with machinery. In the first 
place, it is doubtful whether the continuance hand operations on products 
which could be dealt with by machinery may be styled wasteful. The question 
of introducing machinery is settled almost entirely by commercial considerations; 
and the extent of the waste involved in pursuing one policy or the other depends 
upon what standard of efficiency is taken as a basis, and whether the standard 
is absolute, applicable to all factories in all industries, or relative. Is it, for 
Faena mabial ack Lorena bi ucts from scrap, if the cost of recovery 
exceeds their market value? Yet, if not recovered, the products are “ wasted ’ 

to the author’s definition. Secondly, the statement that the applica- 
tion of machinery is either wholly good or wholly bad may be queried. In some 
cases, the application may be beneficial, as in machining d products for 
use in other machines and appliances; in others, it may be detrimental, as in the 
mechanical production of articles which should have an individual and aesthetic 
value. Finally, while it may be generally true that the use of machines results 
in an increased demand for goods and, therefore, for labour, it is probably more 
true to say that the extended use of machinery, for instance in the United States, 
is a consequence of the scarcity of labour rather than the cause of it In fact, 
the relative scarcity and high cost of labour in the United Kingdom will provide 
that very stimulus to the more widespread use of machinery which has hitherto 
been lacking. : 

Tho Ue nel ‘rnc of Dr Denning d Poni e aa eed oas al 
tents. In five pters the author deals with organisation; the functions of 
managers, foremen and workers, and the factory manager of to-morrow. The 
book itself makes no new contribution to the practice of factory management, 
but com largely a discussion of the freely-quoted works of other writers. 
The author’s earnestness and sincerity cannot be denied, and such books 
undoubtedly have an inspirational value, but the style is not likely to commend 
itself to the readers 80 uently apostrophised in it. The book would have 
formed a much more valuable contribution to the literature of scientific manage- 
ment if the author had included some specific application to an industry of which 


he has had personal experience. 
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Inflation , 
By PROFrEgSson NIcHOLsoN. (P. S8. King & Son, London.) 8s. 6d. net. 


A Primer of National Finance 3 
By H. Hiaas, O.B. (Methuen & Oo.) Ba. net. -> 


THE foundation of all business is money. A sound ee ee ee 
system is essential to sound business organisation. It always has been essential, 
but at the present moment it is more essential than ever. Now, to understand 
our monetary system is not quite so easy a matter as may be supposed. The - 
classic books, say Lord Goschen, on the Foreign Exchanges, or Bagehot’s Lombard 
Sivest require a considerable training in the science of Economics; ordinary text-° 
books such as Taussig or Nicholson, or Marshall, are not suitable for the com- 
mercial man. Jevons’s Money (or Cannan’s Money, which is later) are too 
technical, though it is a pity that the commercial man should be deterred from 
studying them on this account. Barclay’s Bank recognised this fact, and so they 
brought Professor Nicholson to lecture their staff. The lectures are now published 
under the apt title Inflatom, and it is not too much to say that they are a lucid 
and helpful statement, for the purposes of the general reader, of the present posi- 
tion—a most unsatisfactory position—of the money problem. Professar Nicholson 
sie gia Aree ena rca le Se Aa 
with all manner of fallacies as he proceeds; and he winds up by an urgent claim 
that a rigid limitation should at once be put on the increase of currency notes 
and that, afterwards, the maximum of issues should be further reduced by suc- 
cessive stages, until the notes bear a reasonable propartion to the gold held as cover 

In formulating his arguments, he gives an excellent conspectus of the main 
questions which are summed up in the phrase “ monetary problem.” He gives 
us with admirable directness an account of the war gold standard, and shows 
that the provisions against the drains of gold broke down during the war and 
that the gold standard was virtually abandoned. The consequence of the abnormal 
increase of “money” which followed was inflation, and he outlines the course 
of this process in different countries. Then follows an examination of high prices, 
with a re-statement of his well-known arguments in War Finance. The burden 
of public debt and of taxation is next analysed, with a statement on Capital, 
which is so terse that it is worth quoting— 

“The adequate remuneration of capital is as necessary to economic well-being 
as is the adequate remuneration of labour. According to the old anal gross 
profits must provide (1) something in the way of interest. If you abolish interest, 
you abolish one of the great incentives to the accumulation of capital Even in 
the Socialist state—if such were established as a going concern—some incentive 
must be given to induce the people to refrain from looking only to prevent needs. 
They must reserve some of their wealth for future production. They must create 
capitaL ... In the same way, provision must be made out of the gross profits 
(2) for all possible depreciations. If you do not set aside enough to replace all 
kinds of losses, your capital wastes away.” 

This is elementary, of course; but it is precisely this foundation truth which 
needs stating, just as the other elements in gross profits, such as the 
of management, need to be included; but the most umportant is the surplus, the 
link between the productivity of one age and the productivity of the next age. 


national finance,.and the business man as well as the student of Economics must 
have a thorough of its principles. A Primer of National Finance, by Henry 
Higgs, C.B., is one at a series of volumes published by Methuen & Co., which are 
to set out the fundamentals of Economics in plain and untechnical language. 
Mr. Higgs is a well-known Civil servant, who writes with the ial intimacy 
one who is face to face in his day-by-day work with the questions of national 
and he brings to their elucidation a sound grasp of economic theory 
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coupled with clarity of style and practical applicability. He explains fully the 
position of national finance as it is to-day, giving figures from Budget statements, 
and annotating them and leading up to a explanation of this year’s Budget. 
He deals with the principles which underlie taxation, and furnishes us with a 
clear knowledge of the National Debt and the incidence of the burden. There 
are observations on municipal accounting which merit attention—the difficulty 
ef securing proper trading accounts, and of distinguishing between current and 
capital expenditure, so that comparison between private and sober enterprise - 
becomes somewhat dangerous. “We may say with confidence t the best 
directions for municipal enterprise are undertakings of public utility likely to be 
better conducted collectively in the public interest than by private enterprise 
which looks primarily to profit. It is implied in this condition that the business 
to be managed should be tolerably simple and straightforward.” It is a judgment 
which is not easy to apply, as opinions legitimately may differ as to those utilities 
which are “likely to be better conducted collectively,” but it is a useful 


summary 
Judgment and probably represents the general moderate opinion at the moment. 





Correspondence 


To THE EDITOR or “ BUSINESS ORGANISATION AND MANAGEMENT ”’ 


Sir,—My company has some unissued capital which the directors are now 
desirous to issue. 

May these be offered to selected shareholders, or is it necessary that all 
shareholders be given the opportunity to subscribe ? 

Yours, etc., 
INQUIRER. 
ANSWER 

It is the duty of the directors to dispose of the unissued shares in accordance 
with the provisions of the Articles of Association; and, if the latter are silent, 
the shares must be dealt with in the best interests of the company. Directors 
occupy a fiduciary position, and they would be well advised not to offer them to 
“ selected members ” (except with the sanction of a general meeting), but to the 
shareholders generally pro rata with their holdings. (See ‘‘ Legal Notes” for 
November, page 10.) 

$k k d'a *,* 
Dear Sir,—I notice that in Mr. Geo. B. Lisgenden’s article “ Motor Transport 
v. Rail Transport,” where he deals with the cost of running a 4-ton load of biscuits 
from Reading to London, that he arrives at the figure of 35s. per ton for the 
biscuits conveyed by motor larry against 203 6d. per ton for the biscuits conveyed 
by rail. Now, if these figures are examined in the light of the following points, 
it seems to me that the motor lorry will eventually prove cheaper than the 
Tallway—even for long-distance services. 

Firstly, I think I am correct in saying that Mr. Lissenden has assumed that 
the motor lorry returns empty to Reading. This rule may obtain just at present, 
but I think that, before long, “the growth of larry transport will necessitate the 
creation of an agency system similar to that existing in the shipping business”; 
and although it will never be ible always to guarantee full loads both out 
and home, -yet I feel that much can and will be accomplished in this direction. 
Suppose, therefore, for purposes of argument we assume that three return journeys 
out of four are “loaded,” and that the collection of the return load delays the 
lorry another day, we arrive at the following— 

1 load (4 tons)—Reading to London 
Zz , (3 , London to Reading 


Total . . 7 tons 
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The motor | being employed for three days, brings the total cost to £10 10s. 
Biasanden's'igure ot 25 10s. per day). Cost per ton is, therefore, equal | 


This 30s. compares with the railway charge of 29a. 6d. per ton, but the latter 
is presumably the existing charge; and, should this be increased by 50 per cent. 
(making 44s. 3d. ton}—a not unlikely contingency, the motor larry will show 
a saving of 149. 3d. per ton; but even Mr. Lissenden’s figure of 35s. per ton by 
motor lorry is cheaper than this possible revised railway rate. When one also 
takes into account the other advantages of motor hee sl aria as the door- 
to-door business, saving in the number of times are ed, quick delivery, 
otc., the case for the motor lorry becomes overwhelming. Considering also that 
the railway has been in existence over eighty years, and, therefore, as regards 
efficiency and economy of working cannot be expected to improve much, whereas 
the motor industry can only be said to be in its infancy and should, therefore, 
be able to show further improvement in the direction of economical working, I 
think motor lorries will prove very aggressive competitors with the railways if 
allowed to work out their own salvation, always providing they are not “ canalled.’’ 
(Excuse the expression, but I think it will convey my meaning.) . 

Personally I cannot understand why the railway rates compare ao unfavourably, 
seeing that in the locomotive engine they have one of the most economical machines 
in existence—there must surely be something in Mr. Gattie’s contention that 
economical rolling stock is swamped by excessive terminal charges. 

Yours faithfully, 
27th October, 1919. P. J. G. 
REPLY 


Undoubtedly you are correct in your statement that “the growth of lorry 
will necessitate the creation of an agency system similar to that exi ting 
in the shipping business ” (indeed since the article which you are good enough 
to comment upon was written, a motor clearing house has been established in the 
city of Liverpool), but the author of the contribution in question had to take 
things as they actually existed when he was writing and not as one might wish 
them to be. And when return loads can be guaranteed, the cost of road transport 
will naturally be considerably reduced; but, at present, the motor owners cannot 
depend on getting full return loads, and hence it would not have been fair (indeed, 
it would have been misleading) to have advanced the argument. You are, too, 
undoubtedly correct that when the railway rates are advanced, motor vehicles 
will be much more extensively used; but in the writer's view they will never 
displace the railways for long-distance haulage, in the winter time especially. 


* 
a gTa "i 


SIR, —ÀA, Tore E of stock in a statutory ee sean dies, leaving 
a will in which B, C, and D are named as executors. B and C being out of the 
country, probate is granted to D, power being reserved to B and C to prove later. 
The ee produced to the gag onan and A’s stock transmitted to D, who 
thus the registered holder. years later, B and C return and take 
out double probate, which is produced to the company, and a request made that 
the stock shall now be registered in the names of B, C, and D. ould the com- 

do this by virtue of the double probate, or should a transfer (ander a 10s. 
stamp) from D to B, C, and D be required ? 


ANSWER 


D's name having been entered by the secretary in the Register of Shareholders 
in accordance with Section 18 of the Companies Clauses Act, 1845, we think that 
the production of the double Pon ly authenticated will justify the 
secretary in adding the names of B and C to account without a formal transfer. 
D’s certificate must be surrendered for the purpose of endorsement, or a new 
certificate in the joint names can be issued. 
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* * * 


Bank Clearings and the National Trade : 
‘In accordance with custom, the London Bankers’ Clearing House — 
issued its annual report of the transactions of the preceding year. 
-In view of the exceptional conditions of the present time and the 


a unparalleled expansion of currency, the statistics furnished are deserving’ 


of Special attention. We learn from the report that the figures relating 
to bank clearings in 1919 surpass all previous records. Many causes 
contribute to this result—the cost of raw material, production, and the 
_ increased necessity for bank accommodation ; to which must be added the 


a expansion of credit, increasing the number of banking deposits, and also 


the inflation of currency through the multiplication of Treasury notes. 
Dealings in Treasury bills are also a quite important feature in the’ 


7 statistics, and the activity of the Stock Exchange has to be taken into 


account. Never have there been dealings in so many securities, whether 
British Government issues, or loans raised by our Allies, or the innumer- 
able commercial companies’ issues. One consequence of all this is a large- 


8 increase in the daily turnover of the Clearing House. When- those | : 
figures are taken in connection with the Board of Trade returns, they seem 


o in the general trade of the country. This is fu 








_ to warrant the conclusion that there is a considerable improvement P: 
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J is beii seing a to an increasing extent.” This, : 
inevitable result of imposing an unjust tax—for the in 
agrantly unjust to the so-called middle classes. It is true th 
of ‘the methods of evasion are not in themselves illegal, but t 
_ that they are resorted to scarcely conduces to the moral wellbeing 
a the nation. If, however, the total receipts from this source of revenue 
-should show a deficiency, perhaps the remarkable gains under the hea 
of C ustoms and Excise will partly make it good. For it is expected that 
- the former will yield a substantial excess over the estimated ti 
- and likewise that the latter will easily pass it, partly as the result of 
-the release of spirits from control. A surplus from stamps and estate 
duties is not improbable, but excess profits duty is likely to fall short 
of expectations. The collections of revenue known as “ Miscellaneous ” 
_ figure badly in the accounts, but to some extent that is because the — 
_ Appropriations in Aid could not be realised so quickly as it was hoped, - 
and the continuance of the Food Control has made it impossible to wind 
P the food purchase accounts and so to return to the Exchequer the _ 
_ working capital. Putting all these facts together, the Financial Times _ 
é concludes that provision will have to be made for a larger deficit than _ 
 £473,645,000. Regarding the outlook as “ not very cheerful,” it discovers 
one ray of hope in the thought that “a considerable proportion of the 
uncollected reven ue will probably be gathered in during the ne 
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Reduced uibus and per es 


A South American merchant, writing in The Times Trade Supplement 
lately, gave some painful illustrations of the disastrous way in which 
export orders are lost through strikes. During a five months’ stay in 
England, he twice visited many of the engineering works in the North, 
as his firm does much business there. In his first visit, he found very 
few men at work, the recently demobilised soldiers not yet having 
finished their holiday. In December, he came across works which usually 
employ 2,000 workers or more with only 300 or 400 busy. The moulders 
were on strike, and only a few remained to finish off some castings. 
In one factory his firm had placed orders for thousands of pounds’ worth 
-of textile machinery, but he was told that the goods could not be 
delivered in 1920. Another company told him that it had orders on its 
books which it could not hope to execute for years to come, even if it 
was working at its full strength; but that, owing to labour troubles 
and shortened hours, it could not make any definite promise at all. It 
often happens that a small section on which the majority of the workers 
depend for the supply of material stops by striking the whole output 
of the works. The same writer related how his firm had erected a cotton _ 










mill in which every machine was English made. When it was necessary _ 


to make additions, the English manufacturers could not execute the : 


= order which it desired to place with them. Consequently, there was n 
nothing for it but to go to the United States, which undertook to make 


ee this kin a of thing goes on increasing, is only too obvious. 





_ delivery in four months at a reasonable price. The ultimate result, if 
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British and American Prices — = Po woes 
eee ©: he South American merchant quoted in the E A N 
gives some umn of Prices in the ; hardware and motor-car andus- 
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: e no chance. of competing with foreign countries in- 
Some pe opie forget that, in selling abroad, the basis on w 

» calculated is the cost of an article in the countr’ 
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ance, the cost of freight and charges, say, from the L 
gland to Brazil being practically equal, an Englist 
£500 has no chance against an American one that costs 
prod ice. The following observations are worth quoting— = 


f men are now forced into unemployment because of their own strik 
id-ups,” later on unemployment will be due to quite a different and a m 
> serious cause—to orders lost to other countries instead of coming to E1 glani 
y the foreign trade there is a limit at which you can export, and. that lim 
e price at which Americans, Japanese, Frenchmen, Italians, and Germans 
sell in foreign countries. British goods and the British methods of trading = 
ve a preference every nere abroad, but that preference is based on eqan vor 
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A Hin to Traders with Cuba -n 
= it is affirmed by a correspondent of The Times that Cuba, 30 ie 
= being, as it is generally supposed, tied to the United States market, ae 

_ is open to advantageous offers from any and every country.. The first 
essential in the representation of British houses in Cuba is that their 
_ agents shall ‘possess a thorough knowledge of the Spanish language, ce 
and adapt themselves readily to local manners and customs. The 

: personal element is of extreme importance. There is something t 
_ said for the German practice of sending young men to serve as em] 
with Cuban business houses. Also, where standard materials are 
cerned, English firms should appoint local representatives thor 
uainted with the particular industry, through whom the gooc 
ivered to approved customers. The goods must be strictly acco 
mple and specification. In packing them, the sup 
ipulously conform to the directions furnished by their 
should be the aim to combine lightness of packing wit 
bales and packages should be legibly marked in corresponde 
marks and numbers in the shipping documents, whi 
full set of bills of lading, a list showing the conte! 
case, an insurance policy, and consular and ¢ 
is well also to remember that the copy of the 
e clearing of goods at the Customs House o 
ot negotiable,” since otherwise the goods can 


























































formerly 


are more generous than ours. Their attention to detail is illustrated in 
-the provision trade by the type of container used, by the studied 
attractiveness of labels, and by the care shown in the packing of goods. 
America has come to India to stay, and is obviously a formidable rival. 
The Trade Commissioner thus sums up the position— | 


_... The only way successfully to meet American competition is to be actively 
_ Fepresented by a trained staff in India, whether by the maintenance of the 

exporters’ own branches and distributing organisation, or by the employment 
of energetic agents aided by salesmen and experts from the home works. ma 


_ During the war there has been an enormous expansion of Japanese 


= imports. In every fair-sized town in India, it is said, a Japanese store 


is now to be seen, and Japanese merchant houses are busily engaged 
as general distributors of imports from every quarter of the globe, and 
as shippers of Indian produce. Particularly in the trade in cotton yarns 
and piece-goods Japanese competition is to be feared. 
+ x * 


The Coming Trade Boom: a Portent 
-Striking figures which show an unprecedented increase in the number 
of new companies registered in the United Kingdom, and in the amount 
of capital involved, are contained in the detailed “ Report of Company 
‘Registrations: July to December, 1919,” issued by Messrs. Jordan & 
Sons, Ltd., Chancery Lane, W.C. No clearer portent of the coming: 
trade boom could be desired, and as an indication of the healthy spirit 
_. of commercial activity prevalent in the country, the figures are highly 
_ Satisfactory. During the second half of the year company registratio 
numbered nearly six thousand, with a capital of about. £260 00. 
To this huge total public companies (£135,000 ,000) and private com- 













panies (£125,000,000) contributed as will be seen, in nearly equal 
pr ion. Taken in classes, textile and clothing represent thirty 
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ae have: an: accountant, one of the best I could get, upon this Committes. Ee ee 
-oo We can supply him ?—Very well, that solves that difficulty. Then I ho aooo o o 
| want to have a business man on the Committee, and a barrister witha knowledge = 
= of Income Tax law, and I would get six or seven people there who would know __ 

_ what they were talking about, and how to express what they meant. Then in 
the end we should get a satisfactory Income Tax Act. It should be clear and 
simple, or at least expressed in clear and simple language. I do not say that you 
_ tan have a simple tax. We are told that you cannot have a simple tax, but you — — 
can have a tax expressed in simple language. Make it as simple as youcan. The Ve 
two things are quite different. I do not mean to suggest in this paper. that y mo 

_ can make Income Tax simple—nothing of the kind. What I am sugges ing i 
that ie Act should be o in clear, pias and intelligible ane 





tter rane pn eal his eee which will be pales app £ 
professional accountants— 


sople who know most about the Income Tax law, after the. Lago 
I think I must say after them, because they do nothing else 

sẹ—are the accountants. The accountants know much m 
ax law than the lawyers do. It would not pay the lawye 
ncome Tax law. They have got the affairs of their clients : 
ccountant, by his long experience, knows exactly what 
nd what he will not pass. 























ou-are paying a very great compliment to you 
when people come. to me in a difficu 
ne he accountant?” Then the nex 






a e if you had to try these a 

very item in a profit and loss account on both sides, calling e va 

aw Court, and going through it in detail and giving the evidence 

| he thing would never end. The great practical advantage of the. 

‘accountants and the surveyors getting together is that they do not differ except 
on questions of principle. Of course, they often differ, or sometimes they differ, 

on a question of principle, and then we have to go to the Law Courts to fight it 

, out, but I am enormously assisted in my practice by the custom of the accountant 
and the surveyor getting together and settling all the figures subject to any points 

of principle. That facilitates the hearing of appeals immensely. I go to the 
Commissioners and say, “there are some complicated figures; do not. trouble 
about them; we can adjust those: you give your decision on the question of prin- 
ciple, and that facilitates things wonderfully. Personally I dislike figures. very 
much, and [am quite unable to deal with them, and I am delighted to put the figures 
on to more competent shoulders, but it is a very great advantage indeed; in fact, 
I doubt if you could collect the Income Tax if the surveyor and accountant did 
not get together and settle the figures. | 

Myr. McLintock : There is just one point with regard to the evidence given -on 

appeal. Do you know that accountants conduct a great many appeals before 
the General Commissioners and the Special Commissioners as well ?—-I do. 

Do you think that is an advantage ?—I do; I think that is quite right, because 
you may have an appeal which depends more upon figures than it does upon some 
principle of law; and I think it is an advantage that accountants should: in such 

eases be able to conduct an appeal. 








he rice * * * 
The Public Trustee 
-The Report of the Committee of Inquiry into the organisation of 


‘the Office of the Public Trustee shows how the department has suffered 
from the stress of war. We read as follows— 














eration was not so important as when it is 6s. 


The existing arrears of work, it is stated, are very serious. The 
war practice of an annual review of the securities. in each trust. has 

most er He} -durin st f ur years, owing Pa 
iency of staff, been realised 












































ccrued : a these t transactions.  Simitasiy, the p w 









aen is a conflict of opinion as to the remedy for the preseni 
f affairs. The Majority Report says— : 


‘Two widely divergent views may be held on this question— 
(a) The Public Trustee might concentrate as far as possible in his £ own a oie 
he work of administering the estates, and for this purpose he would provide him- 
self with a staff of experts in his several branches of his business, detraying the 
mt out of the fee revenue; or Ss 
eG) He might arrange to have the whole of his work done by means of outside See 
ne “agencies, charging the estates with the actual expense so incurred, ana cor fining 
_. himself to general supervision. OO 
In the performance of his duties as trustee he is required to exercise ordinary — 
- discretion, but, so far as they involve technical knowledge or skill, he is not bound E 
<> to perform them himself. He is allowed, at the expense of the trust, to employ ES 
-agents who are experts. Section II (2) of the Public Trustee Act and: Parag pho 
— 26 of the rules clearly contemplate that the Public Trustee “ may’ pee oe 
outside agents such as stockbrokers, land agents, solicitors, and accountants : 
Jn the other hand, it may be contended that, in creating the office of- Public 
frustee, Parliament intended that trust estates should secure the advan! ages 
afforded by a Public Department having at its disposal, within its own walls, 
~ independent experts capable of criticising and possibly correcting or supplement 
E the advice received through the ordinary channels available to a private trustee 




















































O ) naolidated Fund to make good all breaches of trust makes St cuen 
the proceedings of the Public Trustee should be conducted with greate 
8 eh m more ee assistance than can be expected from an ordinary 












s that dadar the practice hitherto are 1, 

a ese officers, “ by means of large and expet 
form the services which in a private trust 

‘pert agents.” It is “no part of Te i 








e Public Trustee found | a sensible solution. of an ‘inevitable 
By going, outside for professional assistance when it ‘was 


o non a for a Committee of TE We question iether the remedy 
a approved by the majority of the Committee is immediately or at any 
- time ‘practicable. There is at present a dearth of qualified men of a 

ae suitable age, and in any case a public department does not offer sufficient 


— a attraction in emoluments or opportunities to the best men, the more. 
-30 if there is any possibility of the higher posts being filled from outside ; 
a 5 Patronage | 


* ie a 


: Phasener abisation Necessary 


The situation as disclosed by the Report is quite unique. The Public 
Trustee has. gathered to himself 13,000 Trusts, which would otherwise 
have been dained by 13,000 groups of Trustees, assisted by a large 
number of Solicitors and Accountants, and receiving in the vast majority 
of Trusts the personal care and attention which, as regards Trustees, 


ESS a true man always gives to the affairs of a deceased friend, and as regards 


| . professional. men, are prompted by professional spirit and the desire 
to establish and maintain a reputation and a practice. With every 
: _Fespect to the majority of the Committee, a Public Department can- 








pe stitioners. On the contrary, it will inevitably tend to develop. what is — 
_. known as “the Government touch.” Moreover, it seems impossible 









fo any one man to administer or keep in touch with the affairs of 13, 000. 
' i if the pork ane is to be a success, epcon nama ons is, we 7 





ious aane centre es, » who 






reproduce the personal touch of private trustees and private 


Ranie o of oth as mthe Department grows. The 
[rust Accounts, if they are to be fact-producing and reliabl 
cill and knowledge which the ordinary clerk does not po 
aff must be intelligent and of more than mechanical aptitud 


 foutine workers, but men and women whose aim is to know 
-~ to-morrow than they know to-day, and to continue the process an 
by it. The ordinary book-keeping routine work can no doubt be ¢ 
out by clerks of lesser experience, provided they are furnishe 1 


precise printed directions. -o 
-~ Organised on these lines the Department might beciiie in ti 
selisufiting and self-supporting, and so combine absolute security w 


— good administration, but if unable to offer inducements to the rg 
_ stamp of men, the Department will still have to go outside to procure 
the help of those who possess the requisite knowledge. On the whol e 


- > E for 1 ane more ge method would be to build op a Sarge 











so: Deséiibei British Efforts to | 
Capture Overseas Markets 


oN “x6 yo" “WITHSTANDIN G the prevalence of labour troubles, po the 
4 N unsettled condition of Central Europe, it is the well-founded belief 
of many of our leading statesmen and some of our foremost business 
men that we are entering upon a period of abounding trade prosperity. 
The lassitude and depression resulting from five years of the bloodiest 
war in history have given place to the spirit of optimism, and encouraged 
by the notable expansion shown in recent statistics, those who have their 
fingers on the pulse of the nation’s trade, are freely and confidently 
predicting a “boom.” Striking development is, above all, expected in 
the overseas trade of the country, now that it is free from the paralysing 
restrictions of war. Tired of the lean years, the world is a buyer in a 
very special sense just now, and unequalled opportunities present them- 
selves for enterprising British firms to extend their connections abroad. 
- International competition was, however, never keener than now, and 
the question naturally arises: What, in these circumstances, is. the 
Department of Overseas Trade doing to encourage and assist British 
manufacturers to compete in the race for commercial supremacy ? 
. At the great British Industries Fair, which opens at the Crystal 
Palace on the 23rd inst., business men from all parts of the world will have 
an exceptional opportunity of judging British trade productions in un- 
7 example variety. In view of the imminence of this immense exhibition, 











: | steps that are being taken by the Department to secure for British 










interests a , predominant share in the overseas markets. Sir Hamar has 
imself into the work of this Department with characteristic — 

and its offices at al Anne’s Gate Buildings are now li i 
of industry... i T epee 
ave been asked, he says, as Secretary y of the Dep: etnent a Over- 
aw to say zm abouts what is- sts ing done- by the Govern- 












o ce noapology for reproducing the following statement recently issued 2 
s to the Press by Sir Hamar Greenwood, Bart., M.P., Secretary to the 
-Department of Overseas Trade, which describes in interesting detail the 










> be almost overwhelming to ” mainifastud 3 
j bi for us to improve and strengthen our | 
I . There are hosts of competitors in tl 
belief, the country: hat most deserves the trade will ge 
t must also be remembered that, in every country in 
xcepting even the countries of Africa and the East, t! 
iving have been raised, and, in consequence, there is 
increased demand for British goods. What were luxuries a f 
ago are now counted as necessaries, and so insistent is the ca u 
that there is a growing tendency to produce these articles loca 
behoves us to make haste and anticipate this tendency. We hi 
rt in many countries, and we must resolve to keep ahead. Wem 
asist on the doctrine that greater production means higher wag 
-cheaper food and clothing, and reduced taxation, and also that 
national prosperity depends on our trade. So far as my departmer at 
concerned, it is making every effort to help our manufacturers to nd 
-> their way into new markets and to establish themselves there. We o 

-= simply cannot stand aside while other nations are showing enterprise s 
- in capturing markets that might be our own, and it is the clearly-under- 
co _ stood duty of our diplomats, “consuls and commercial attachés to do all 
-in their power to further our trade interests. In fact, most of the fore 
~ service of the Crown is now so occupied, except in those countries 
which peace has not been ratified. Ee 




















































Dd Why Trade Fairs were Organised 
Before the war it was the endeavour of the Germans to pe uad a 
he world that we were falling out of the race as manufacturers, and 
only their firms would supply the buyer with what he required. 
pzig Fair furnished them with the means of fostering this ide 
ave had evidence enough to prove that neutral countries w 
led respecting our manufacturing capacity. It was a 
of advertising on the Germans’ part. The time has co: 
ts to be reversed. We must now push our wares. To th 
partment of Overseas Trade means to do its utmost in- 
hambers of Commerce and other agencies. One of it 
y organise and develop the Exhibition and Fairs Divisio 
utbreak of war, it was discovered that we depend 
es for articles which were essential to certain of ou 
t not have been of great importance in thems 
2m, this or that trade was held up. For example, 
es’ bags had been in the habit of importing t 

tly, when the war stopped the EREHE of 
. 13 + 

















S. o 1915. “This pag so a a success, , that the 

ors requested the President of the Board of Trade to arrange for 

being held annually. Notwithstanding the many difficulties caused 

| sai prolongation of the war, the Fair has been held every year since 
; with progressive SUCCESS. 








Advertising the Crystal Palace Fair 


< This year the Sixth Fair is being organised. We have eat for 
Be the: purpose the Crystal Palace, the largest exhibition building in the 


. _ world, but, large as it is, it is impossible to accommodate within it all 
the applicants for space for their stands. It is, therefore, intended to _ 
- supplement this London Fair from 23rd February to 5th March, with 


- simultaneous fairs in Birmingham and Glasgow; in the former specially 
for hardware, and in the latter for textiles. In order to bring together 
the foreign buyer and the British manufacturer—for this is the object, 
of course, of the fairs—32,000 invitations have been sent out to the 
former, and 39,000 pamphlets, written in seven languages, have been 
issued. It is the intention to send out altogether some 14,000 pamphlets 
< or invitations to traders at home and abroad. If we may judge by the 
results of the 1915 Fair, when, within half-an-hour of the opening of its 
- doors, orders for many thousands of pounds had been placed, the 1920 
Fair ought to be a trade event which no up-to-date buyer can afford 
to miss. 

We hope that one effect of this scheme will be to destroy the fetish 
of German cheapness. That idea had been greatly fostered by the 
-Leipzig Fair, which the German Government subsidised. They had 
not failed to perceive that our fairs had been successful, and indeed 





a “the y were fain to copy them in certain particulars. Our last fair resulted 






rs to the amount of two-and-a-half millions sterling, and it would 
urprising if the forthcoming one trebled that amount. For the 
ayer ’s comfort it may be said that these fairs do not cost him: a shilling; 
are entirely: self-supporting. This is a remarkable accomplishment, 
and ‘ which the Board deserves the highest credit. It should be 
| added that the Department has arranged for an er committee of 
the exhibitors to give t their hel y in the future. Es 








th 














realising that their advent means a a great a i 
rt trade and therefore for the national good. - 3 













s and Travelling Exhibitions 
e holding of the fairs the work of the Departm 
radoi: is very far from ended. Having in mind the 
vi dow i is one of the best means of advertisement, it c 
evice of movable shops and travelling exhibitions fo 
d. At the outset we propose to have a series of overses 
_ exhibitions, and then a series of permanent Continental shov 
a Tt is ‘proposed to tour the Dominions—South Africa, Australi 
Zealand and Canada. The Treasury has already approved of this pı r 
posal, and plans are on foot for sending simultaneously touring exhibiti s 
_ for our Eastern trade in India, China, and the Far East : another 
- io x% tin America, and perhaps another for the United States for some 
the highest class luxury products. I confess, on my part, that I shou 
be glad to see a friendly commercial invasion of the States, for I b 
that: there is now a greater demand there than ever for some of ot 
- manufactures, and that our export trade to that country is limited « on y 
i by the extent of our productive capacity. oe 
_. For the success of the touring exhibitions, of course, everything y vi , 1 
de end. on.the degree of support given to it by our manufacturers, and 
-also on the results of the forthcoming fairs. We expect that nee 
the ‘subsequent exhibitions will be able to show some 400 or 500 ex’ ibit ts, 
of which trade officers of this Department will have the charge. -H 
-will also be the duty of the Trade Commissioners and diplomatic = K 
a sentatives to organise matters of publicity, and to send out invitati 
_ to the kind of buyers who shall seem to be the likeliest and most | 
ee worthy. . Now it is obvious that each exhibitor could not afford to 
__ his own special representative, but, on the other hand, it is most in 
__ tant to have persons on the spot who can book customers’ order: 
estion, therefore, is that the exhibitors should co-operate 
Sy se, Groups of twenty or, say, twenty-five employing 
as their joint agent. We estimate the cost to each exhibit 
40, which must be added the fees payable to the sales repr 
Ae , however, would not be prohibitive if the payment of t 
das we suggest. This particular scheme is not yet fully de 
pproaching fairs will afford the opportunity of consult 
al manufacturers when we unfold our plan to them. š 






























































so under consideration a further scheme for the estal 
ent exhibitions or show-rooms in the capitals an 
S á the Continent. The advantage of having sı 
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a 73 eanl S Street i is now Ae ian e require 
a oom for the purpose of display, and we hope before v very long to 
o be able better to house and display our collections. 
We have been asked whether we have thought of using a ship : for the 
purpose of exhibitions. As a matter of fact we have given the idea 
very careful consideration, but the disadvantages connected with it are 
too great. In the first place, thé plan would prove very costly, and, 
-in the second place, the exhibitions would be restricted in their scope. 
oe They. would have to be given only in the seaport towns. I fear that it 
-will be impossible to entertain such a proposal, however attractive. at 
; first sight it may be. 
I hope that I have been able to make clear some of the activities. of 









es : the Department of Overseas Trade, and the manner in which it is pre- 


pared to help exporters. It rests with the manufacturers and the com- 
ee mercial men of the country to take full advantage of the opportunities 
-for trading open to them. If they have the energy to seize them, and I 
-feel sure they have, the year 1920 should be able at its close to record 
a gratifying increase in the nation’s trade. 















Progress Department 


ntroduces business methods into the 
ke =- By W. J. Hiscox 


E progress system of works organisation, now being 
nost every class of engineering factory in the countty, § 
unt of its adaptability, inasmuch as it can be applied wi 
ess in the small factory interested in the manufacture of one 
duct, or in the large electrical engineering factory concern 
t je production of a hundred different lines of manufacture. Origi 
in America, it has been remodelled to suit the peculiarities of B 
manufacture to such an extent that now its American parentage Ci 
scarcely be traced, and it may be regarded as typically British. 
~ The system is instituted to allow the business idea to operate in the 
f uctory, to co-ordinate commercial sagacity with engineering ingenuit 
_ and in this respect it is eminently successful. In the days gone b 
_ factory was regarded as the engineer’s citadel, to which all those not oe 
‘possessing mechanical qualifications were admitted only on sufferance. 
-A gulf was fixed between the factory and the commercial departments, eo 
and business suffered as a consequence. oe 
~ The engineer was concerned with construction, and commercial 7 
_ possibilities failed to excite his interest. The commercial man was 
the factory, yet not im the factory, and he could not appreciate t 
_ engineer's standpoint. The one was there to produce; the other wi 
__ there to sell, and yet the two interests, each dependent upon the ot he 
were so far apart. 
-~ Far-seeing employers grasped the significance of this lack o 
- ordination, and realised that if they were to compete successfully 
_ foreign rivals, business would have to be let into the workshop. The 
: : s A aytem was employed to bridge the gulf, and it may be said in pa 





















































Si on sin g the qualifications necessary to enable them 
ngineer’s standpoint. Thus an entirely new profe 
nce, and it may be said that the duties of the prog 
50 unique as to be not wholly comprehensible to u 108 
ed in connection with the progress department. 
3 introduced the progress cepertnent t ne 












from the’ peasy 7 eas 
-The sales department, intent upon getting business, must ia 
reliable data upon which to work, which means that accurate informa- 
tion concerning: price and delivery must be available to enable it to 
quote. This is particularly applicable to the concern interested in a 
number of different semi-standard lines of manufacture, such as electric 
motors, etc., where specifications covering the customer’s specific require- 
- ments are compiled, and definite orders issued to the shops. Thus, 
hundreds. of orders, each covering but a small number of completed 
units, may be in progress in the factory at any given time, yet each order 


. : : : must be completed by the date given to the customer before the order 
= Was secured. 





W hat Exasperates the Customer 

-It is to be feared that, before the advent of the progress department, 
the question of delivery was not treated in a scientific manner, owing 
to the fact that the sales department did not have the necessary data 
to work upon. The commercial man was keen upon securing the order, 
and the question of price being satisfactorily settled, he was prepared 
to promise anything by way of a delivery date to ensure the order falling 
into his grasp. His initial success, however, hardly compensated him 
for the worry and trouble at a later date, consequent upon the inability 
of the factory to execute the order in the promised time. Correspon- 
dence ensues, and the exasperation of the customer is not appeased by 
the receipt of polite letters regretting the delay, etc., and definitely 


tess promising to despatch in ten days’ time. The chances are that at the date 


the letter was written the order had not been put in hand in the shops, and 
therefore could not possibly be executed within the ten days promised. 

- The reputation of the firm suffers considerably when it fails to dis- 

f charge: its delivery obligations, and it cannot be expected that a customer 
will place a subsequent order with a firm whose unreliable delivery 

ieee have area caused in ujer ce, and possibly 












whi Ji fault Hes with the organisation or a of it, ber to the lack of 
co-operation between the commercial —— ‘and. the. -shops € the 
trouble may be. traced. E a R ae py 

















ded. Thus j it | is that whilst ae cain ons prove. athe 

~ type of machine should be quoted for, say six weeks, it d 
a that the factory will be able to effect delivery in that time 
factors arise which upset all theoretical calculations, the. Tes 
the pro mise given to the customer fails to materialise. 













i Punctual Deliveries are Maintained — 
he only practical alternative is the institution of the 
epartment, to which all enquiries respecting delivery (in reg 
_ either prospective or actual orders) are referred. The following p re 
in this connection has been adopted by certain large engineering 
and the result has been most gratifying, inasmuch as complaints 
customers on the score of deferred deliveries have sensibly asin 
oe whilst business has shown a marked increase in volume. oe 
=~ The progress department is divided into sections, each dealing y 
a specific line of manufacture, and each section is controlled by a com- 
_ petent progress man, known as a section leader. This individu : 
-responsibilities are two-fold, viz. : (a) to estimate delivery in connection — a 
-< with new business; and (b) to ensure the delivery of actual orders a 
_ accordance with the date given. oe 
It is right and proper that the individual responsible for the timate 

should carry it through to its logical conclusion, and that is why th 
measure of success is so much higher when the progress man assume 
entire responsibility for delivery. It puts him on his mettle, for he d 
not give a delivery estimate without due consideration, knowing as e 
E does that should the enquiry develop into a definite order n will be _ 

































guess work; it is based upon a profound knowledae of the circu ims 
` governing shop conditions. As it may take a month for the enqu 
-to materialise into an order, he must know what conditions are 
revailing at the time the order reaches the shops. : 
“oo Phe: commercial department, having received an enqui ly 
~ form containing particulars of the customer’s requiremel n 
engineering or instructional department. The engineer n 
culations which determine the class of manufacture and. t 
ity; ; states whether it is of a standard, semi-standard o: 
A OK a constitutes the special features (if any), whether z ae 





ions vai instructions into the shops. The pale 
ss department, and handed to the section leade 
f manufacture referred to. This individual c 
ort with the conditions prevailing i in the shops, and 
ccordingly. The form is then sent. to. the. A 
19 








A ro 7 give ‘further expression to = method of estimating deliveries, 
the. following examples may be cited— 
(1) The engineer’s report shows that the customer’s requirements 
w ill be met by the supply of a standard machine of a certain type, all 
parts for which can be taken from stock and assembled together. 
Assembly sheets are all that is necessary by way of instructions, and 
these can be issued within three days. To the progress man this is a 
fairly. simple proposition, although it must be borne in mind that under 
such circumstances a “cut ” date is essential to secure the order. He 
must know what other orders covering a similar class of manufacture 
he has on hand, and whether there will be sufficient parts in stock to 
‘enable him to meet the estimate he is about to give. Assuming that 
sufficient parts will not be available, he must know in what condition 
the missing parts are, and when they are likely to be available. Then 
he must consider the amount of work likely to be on hand in the assembly 
department, and base his estimate accordingly. 
(2) A standard machine can be used, subject to certain modifications 
being effected. Special instructions are necessary here, and the engineer 
estimates that one week will be wanted for the compiling of these. The 
progress man must consider the amount of work involved in carrying 
out the modifications suggested, and what effect this work will have upon 
the departments to which it will be entrusted. 
(3) Although falling within the category of a certain line of manu- 
facture, the special features are such as to preclude a delivery estimate _ 
being based upon the same grounds as the foregoing. In the previous _ 
| ‘instances. it is assumed that the structural pieces are standard; that — 













ae - castings and forgings (or at least, the patterns and dies necessary for 











rodactjon of these) are available. The modifications to a standard. 
e, as required in the second illustration, are confined to the spec ial o 

of small parts, special windings, or maybe. a casti ee 
ociated with that particular machine, but for which a pattern 
in existence. Here, however, the machine must be specially 
é rge. number of standardised small parts can be used, 
ructure is entirely. special. „Patte n is must be made before 



















: factors of unknown quantity, and the 6 slightest 
y cost him dear. In arriving at an estimated time, 
ni self a safety margin to provide for unknown continger 
nargin , how ever, must be within reasonable limits, otherwi 
vill be such as will effectually extinguish the firm’s 
ng the order. 
e question of delivery was never so important as it j 
ime, and the estimates of the progress man are subje: 
zal scrutiny of the commercial man anxious to secure ord 
ment he finds that delivery is the predominant factor, he ¢ 
he progress man’s estimate, and seeks to prove that this c 
materially improved. He does not hesitate upon such an` occasio: 
te his case to the works manager, and the onus is then upon Mer 
ss man to prove that his estimate cannot be improved upon, un 
. xisting conditions. He will be called upon to show by what calcula à 
___ he arrived at his estimate, and in nine cases out of ten it willbe in con- 
-nection with shop conditions that he will be the more closely presse — 
-The commercial man does not concern himself with shop troubles. Ar no 
_. apparently similar class of machine was accepted at five weeks delivery i in oe 
_ January of this year. Why should the factory now quote seven n weeks ? a a 
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o The Progress Man’s Grave Responsibility 
~ The progress man, as a business man, understands and appreciates 
- ihe standpoint of the commercial man, though his knowledge of shop — 
procedure and conditions convinces him that the demands of the com- 
— mercial department are at the moment impracticable. As a` 
; man, he recognises that business is essential to the existence of 
factory, and that the turning away of new orders (by quoting ap 
__ hibitive delivery) incurs grave responsibility. On the other han 
spine o of new orders upon a a quotation which i is s 








| therefore be held responsible for the production of the article’ covere e 








rogress. man 


by the order. This, however, is precisely what is expected of him, and 
again his business ability, plus his intimate knowledge of shop procedure, 
must be brought into play. It must be understood that it is very rarely 
that one foreman deals entirely with the whole of the details required in 
‘connection with any specific order, and that, under such circumstances, 
ae foreman is only responsible for any part whilst it is in his department. 

AS an example, an order covering a small A.C. electric motor may be 
given. The foundry foreman is responsible for the production of the 
castings, and once these have been handed to the machine shop he 
‘evinces no further interest in the fate of the order. The machine shop 


-~ foreman’s interest vanishes the moment the last machined part is handed 
to the assemblers, and the foreman assembler’s when he passes the 


assembled cores to the winding department. The foreman of that 
department assumes responsibility until the wound parts are safely out of 
his department, when he retires in favour of the erecting-shop foreman, and 
“soon. Then comes the test, and once the completed unit has passed this, 
, no further interest is evinced by the head of any productive department. 


. Intimate Factory Knowledge Required 


-The progress man cannot shed his responsibilities so easily, for, from 
the time the order is received in the factory until it has been despatched, 
it is under his control. He must know the time necessary for any part 
to pass through any department; not the theoretical time, but the 
actual time, taking into consideration the amount and class of work in 
‘the department, and the order of precedence in which the work must be 
completed. It is safe to say that no other man has the same compre- 
hensive knowledge, and the fact that the progress man himself has given 
the delivery estimate makes it imperative that he should extend himself 
in order to justify the calculations which produced the estimate. 

— The progress department links up the various productive departments ia 
: ted in the order, and creates an efficient organisation which makes 
it possible to conduct business in a businesslike manner. The ‘progres 

I s concerned with the order as a whole, no matter in what parts 
of the factory the details comprising that order may be, and it may 
safely be i inferred that he tian toc a business flavour i into the acto 

























( Lament ‘Transport P roble 


By Geo. B LOEN, Author of “ Industrial Traffic Manageme 





~ Creating Suspicion Amongst Railway Th 


s " ttle to be wondered at that merchants and man 
metimes grow suspicious of the railway companies, for o 
is good cause for distrust. For example, it was fully 
| hoped that before any definite additional impost in rail 
was announced the leading trading organisations and Cha 
- Commerce would be consulted as to how the alleged deficit in 1 
accounts could best be met—that is to say, what commodities < 
be taxed with an increase in carriage charges and to what exten 
a that the burden of higher rates could be scientifically distribute 
accordance with the established principle of charging “what the 
-will bear ”—but this hope is not to be realised; indeed, a defin 
increase of from 25 to 100 per cent. in goods rates according to the 
~ nature of the merchandise has been announced, and this has caused- 
-considerable dissatisfaction amongst the railway traders who natural iy 
feel that the railway companies have once again taken unfair advantage - 
of their premier position. But we will probably recur to this subject 
a little later on when a more definite statement of the railway companies 
policy and intentions is before us. At the moment there is conside 
o _ able doubt as to precisely what their “ Notice ” of the intended i inerea: ises 
is meant to convey. Meantime let us consider another cause o serious — 
-. distrust—that is, the attitude adopted lately by the railway | co 
towards those traders who have had the misfortune to expe 
rious loss or delay in transit. : 


fair Technical Defences in W ar Time 
Ta ke for example the case of Hargreave & Nussey ve 
North Western Railway Company which was tried in the. 
Court in December, 1915. In this case the plaintiffs desp: 
f cloth by the London and North Western Railway 
lessrs. Paterson & Hughes, of London, but for some reason tl 
nt Bot lost on the way, and was never delivered. The g 
d to London terminus, and also to a delivery wago1 
Messrs. Hargreave & Nussey sued the London a 
Rallway Company for the value of the consig 
... The defendants relied upon the terms o 
ignors, which stipulated, amongst other things 
epted for conveyance on condition that no 
d be allowed unless the same. was. ma, 
23 











































































to of : thes war, so that goods apr a matter a betan in convey í ce 





u eap Delay: : Some Typical Examples 





So ’ : we 0 ne of the directors of the plaintiff company said that whereas goods 
a used to be delivered in London the day after despatch from Leeds, the 
-time occupied during that period was two or three weeks. It was not 


— 7? : f econ both of which, however, had relation to pre-war conditions. 









usual for the consignor to be advised when goods were delivered, and, 
therefore, he was not at all uneasy at not hearing from the consignees _ 
in this case. The goods having been despatched on 30th March; it was 
not until 24th April that he heard anything was amiss, and then he 
received word that the goods had not arrived. In answer to the company’s 
solicitor he said it would have been easy to lodge a claim within the 
stipulated period, but delays being then very usual, he did not want to` 
make frivolous claims. Another director of the plaintiff company, said 
there- was nothing unusual in a delay of two or three weeks in the 
delivery of goods sent from Leeds to London. 

<A representative of the consignee firm, gave other instances of delay p 
that had come within his experience. Thus, certain goods despatched 
by the Midland Company from Guiseley on 22nd April of that year 
were delivered in London on 4th October. 

Again, goods sent by the Great Northern Company from Bradford 
on 15th September were delivered in London on 4th October. 

~The case for the defence rested entirely on the condition in the 
contract already referred to, in support of which the company’s counsel 
cited judgments in the cases of Wills v, The Great Western Railway 


a Company, and Barnard v. The London and South Western Railway ue : 





The: judge, however, held that it was not reasonable to expec i ; 





very within a month. It seemed, he said, to be in his powi 
her at this moment, and in view of the war, the coni : 
ble, and he now found that it was not, and that it was not 
Accordingly he gave judgment for the plaintiffs, with costs.. 
subsequent ppc n came : before the. te — 
on i 26th January, 191 hy sfully 
rward this plea. In- this 






rs to give such notice if there was reason to suppose that there would __ 

















‘or. their main eee upon one of the banaai of A 
-back of every consignment note. This condition pr 
m for loss or damage to goods is valid unless made i 
three days of delivery, or, in the case of non-delive: 3 
een days of the despatch. Plaintiffs claim, did not con 
; condition, and the company’s solicitor pointed out it is a i 
ich has been upheld by the Appeal Court. i 
Counsel for the plaintiff argued that it was a most unrea sonab 
condition, especially under war conditions, when so much: delay : 
ak cing place on the railways. aa 
His Honour agreed that under the then existing circumstances i 
— unreasonable, but said he could not get beyond the decision o 
- Appeal Court, and must find for the defendants, with costs. = ae 

- And notwithstanding all the vexatious delays which have ocommed oe 
t goods despatched by railway since the outbreak of war, the same 
argument has been successfully employed in a large number of cases, 
: ad the poor unfortunate trader has had no appeal! For him the 
_ Position has been exceedingly trying: he has been requested not to 
worry and harass the railway companies during the trying time through 
__ which they are passing—as by writing any unnecessary letter asking fo 
goods to be urged forward, or for proof of delivery, and so on—an 
_ when he has discovered a loss has occurred—which loss migt 
i cely have been avoided if he had been less considerate of the 
npanies’ wishes and fired complaints of non-delivery into the 
been told—and is to-day being repeatedly told—that as- 
make his claim within the stipulated time, no liability 
t ed. Surely that is enough to shake the confidence of 
ing individual ? 































































ailway Cimbanies not “ Common Carriers” 
hen there was the decision in Smith & Sons v. The Los 
1 Western Railway Company which came as a bombshe 
munity. The plaintiffs in this case claimed £18 
5 caused by a wrongful refusal of the defendants 
carry goods of the plaintiffs. Alternatively, they 
nages for breach of the defendants’ statutory d du 
atement of claim the plaintiffs alleged that the 
n carriers from Tattenhall Road, near. Cheste: 
oon 25th March, 1918, they i i ne de 

25 z 5 





y hough Latt the time e they 1 bad tie near 

jt laintiffs alleged that 

gi ods h had to be held ba in store they- had deteriorated by 

oration, and loss had been caused to the amount claimed. 

~ By their defence the defendants put in a general denial. They also 

: döntended: that the damage alleged was too remote to be recoverable 

cat law: that if they were common carriers, which was denied, they 
i had not been tendered their charges, or any charges for carriage. 






: Aggrieved Trader’s Right “to Complain ” 


-Counsel for the railway company said that the action was for refusing 


t carry as common carriers, but no evidence whatever had been 
= -produced to show that the defendants were common carriers. of these 
goods between these places. Even if the defendants had formerly 


acted as common carriers, a common carrier could refuse at any time 
_ to continue to act as such. The duty of a railway company was set 
out in Section 2 of the Act of 1854, and was to afford reasonable 


oo facilities. If a trader thought he was not getting reasonable facilities 


F pana to be a common carrier, eget it a act as s such if it chose. Dn 












‘he had no right to bring an action for damages (Section 6 of the Act), 

but had to complain, under Section 3, to the Railway Commissioners. 
No railway company was bound to act as a common carrier, though a 
company could so act if it pleased. 

Mr. Justice Roche, in giving judgment, said: “The plaintiffs had 
insisted that they were entitled to have their goods carried uncondition- 
ally and had asserted that the defendants had throughout been, and 
were obliged to continue to be, common carriers ; and the only substan- 
-tial question for decision was whether that assertion was correct. In his — 
judgment, the plaintiffs had wholly failed to make out their case. Under 
the statutes. dealing with railways there was no obligation on a railway 









ee pte the olaintitis had poe to sign oma nen 
t ey had continued to send their goods over the defendants’ 
; and. they n must have done. s0 in i: the: Le cumstanc oe the: terms 


wo 








B E sufficient to shov 
` dants | were. no o. Tofiger: 8 ing 













W.R.). The action failed and there must be judgme 
fendants, with costs.” : 
It: i be Doned | that the anes judge relied = la 






; was s fought v was ot a 1 highly damageable kind, for 

ich the railway companies quite naturally sough 
. terms; but Smith & Sons’ traffic was of an enti 
gine, which can be carried with very little risk in 
e the case of Sutcliffe v. G.W.R. does not apply. Mor 
ingate v. Christie, Baron Alderson said: “ Everyone who u 
to carry for anyone who asks him is a common carrier. The 
‘i is. whether he carries for particular persons only, or whether he 
: for everyone. If a man holds himself out to do it for everyone whe 
__ him, he is a common carrier; but if he does not do it for ever 
put carries for you or me only, that is a matter of special conts 
In view of this definition—which has been referred to and the rui 
followed in numberless cases—it is felt that the Smith judgment canne 
-be allowed to stand. So long as it does stand the railway compani ies : 
pick out any class of traffic and say “ we are not common carrier: 
those goods”! and impose any conditions of carriage they choose i 
before they will accept the traffic for conveyance—indeed, it is surprisi 
-~ tọ what extent this Smith case is being used in defensive argument 
by the railway companies—and obviously that condition of anr 
cannot be allowed to remain. es 


mo Third Party Liability o 
gE Last, but not least, there was the case of the G.W.R. v. Macy 
i decided in the Manchester County Court in February, 1918, ir 
the railway company sued the trader for damage alleged don 
ods to the goods of a third party during transit. The d 
ied a a consignment of oil by the plaintiffs railway, an 
j use the language of the judge who tried the case—* th 
rtun tely placed by the carman in the railway trucl 
th the bung downwards,” and allowed to travel in that 
ld that the defendant was liable as his traffic was e 
' packed—or, again to quote the learned judge, 
d was in fact defective between the bung hole and 
- words, at the outset, the railway company’s serv 
;: cask for transit, notwithstanding which the: tra 








































































of the foregoing, it is quite understandable. th 
ng distrust amongst the railway mace of the 
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gi Ri try „doing an 
A ae aa a or Pharia o so in 2 the” past are renewing 
$ relations abroad, who have little experience of the Foreign 
_ Exchanges and how to protect themselves against the violent fluctuations 
| which take place owing to the present unsettled state of international 
finance: 
“There are two explanations of this fact. During the long period of 
| peace in Europe fluctuations were so small as to be of little importance ; 
and in the past the British merchant generally invoiced his goods in 
his own currency, leaving his customers to provide the requisite amount 
in pounds sterling at the time of payment, at the rate prevailing in 
their own country for a remittance on London. 





Invoicing Exports in Foreign Currency 

During the war a great deal was written on German methods of 

| attracting trade, and one method frequently mentioned was that of- 
quoting prices in the currency of the countries where the purchasers 
resided. It requires no emphasis to show the value of this system as 
the customer, say in France, is quoted a certain amount in francs and 
knows that he will have to pay this exact amount, while if he got the 
price in British currency he would have to pay a varying amount based 
on the rate of exchange when he desired to purchase, that currency to. 
effect payment. There is one point, however, which the writer has never 
-seen mentioned, that is, that while a foreign customer may have merely ae 
_ preferred to receive a quotation in his own currency in pre-war. days, 
the great risks now existent from the present fluctuations would make — 
n him, if he were so quoted by others, absolutely refuse to incur a liability : 
ritish currency, which might have risen in value to such an extent 
o. purchase the required amount would not only absort 
fit but involve him in a considerable loss. It is therefore m 
er vital to our trade that exports should be invoiced i in the vy. 
countries to > which our customers » belong.. This 1 means that | tl ~ - 

























the exchange 







s invoice. He sent goods to the alasi of ‘1 i ,000 to his F 
mei the pece as Fr. 26, 000, or, perhaps, as a p 














s French a: has risen 20 o that this 
epeated continually. Our merchant of the above il 
ould probably calculate the invoice of a further shipment at ‘ 
rancs m £, and receive payment when he had to sell at 1i a 












an nae nie anyone had a sufficient margin to cover the rise in 
: above exchange especially where a period of credit was granted, 
_ where a contract was arranged and the merchant for some reason 
“not immediately deliver the goods. If he tried to obtain a sufficien 
- margin his prices would probably be undercut by his competitor — 
ot he refused to accept the risk he would lose his business connection, — ee — 
: and what might prove profitable trade in the future would pass Fon — 
his hands. — 
















F alue of “ Forward Exchange” Transactions a 
This is the record of many exporting houses, while the whole of - 
this loss could easily have been prevented by a “forward exchange 

_ transaction, such as could be carried out by any of the banks. which 
in foreign exchange. Take the example given above. The € x] 
shipped goods to the value of Fr. 26,000, giving credit for, ay tl 
_ months. He could then have gone to his banker and asked him to 
ee this amount — a three months hence. The banker would 










a cannot pay at the end of the three months, and asks f K 
credit for a further period of two months, which is gral 
‘ter has now to provide francs to his banker to fulfil h 
ifficulty is easily surmounted. He has only to pi 
francs and deliver to the banker who pays hit 
um, and effect another forward contract at two m 
, this double transaction would be effected throug’ 
i there would be no necessity for the passing of a 
small turn in the exchange which the banker ‘yon 





















hile avoiding th has a egie t on Paris for Fr. 20, 000, he may. a ‘his 
- banker to introduce him to a Paris bank to which he could send the 
-cheque to be collected and placed to his credit until such time as- he 





could bring the proceeds home without loss. The second plan would — 
> be to hand the cheque to his banker and ask him to retain the money — 

at his (the banker’s) account abroad pending further instructions. In 
the latter case, the money being under the banker’s control, would 


constitute a good security in case the merchant desired an overdraft 
: oming: to the lock-up of a portion of his funds in foreign currency, 

_As the French exchange has been used to illustrate the above 
transactions this article may seem belated, as it is to be hoped that — 
the franc has reached the limit of its depreciation, but this information * 
is still needed. If the franc appreciates in value, importers who have — 
to pay at. a future rate would suffer loss if they did not make a forward 
contract to buy francs at the time of payment, and when the American 
dollar begins to return to its normal value the position will affect. 
exporters in a similar manner to the depreciation of the franc, and the 
few hints. given above may save them from the losses which maay ' 
suffered in the French trade. 
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“Ba stern Bachang. Cna and Finance, ee a 
of S Hai ete. a 














ai for the trade and face of India. The two "publications 
upon which this article is based —Review of the Trade of India (Depart 
of Statistics, India), and Statement of the Moral and Material Progr 
and Condition of India—contain a mine of information for the studen 
_ the banker, the trader, and all those commercial men whose busi 
lies with India and the Far East. 
~ The Indian Director of Statistics gives a detailed account of 
a direction of Indian Commerce during the financial year 1918-19, and 
~ has: not to read many pages before agreeing with his finding g, that 





The occurrences of a twelvemonth serve to illustrate the divest of 
_ conditions with which Indian trade and finance have been faced. “ The 
silver shortage and the high price of the metal caused a good deal of 
_ unsettlement in exchange, and it required the greatest care and skill 
on the part of both the Government and the exchange bankers 

“prevent undue interference with trade and consequent hardship. — 
_. failure of the monsoon affected considerable areas in Bombay, 
_ United Provinces and other parts; as usual it resulted in scarci 
conditions, and at this critical period a severe epidemic of influen 
attacked the whole country, caused a death roll of some six mi 
; a . ang -seriously weakened the agricultural and industrial labour p 
oe W these adverse circumstances, some miog off i in the td 
























agaist “Rs. 393 crores (262, 000 000) in the aie ; year 
O crores (£247,000,000), the pre-war average. The actual. in 
alue of imports of merchandise as compared with the p 
yas 12 per cent.; exports of merchandise increased 2 | 
“exports 60 per cent. If we compare these figures with ok 
r quinquennium we find that imports have increased in val 
„crore of rupees = 100 lakhs, or 10,000,000 rupees, and in full is - 
One lakh = 100,000 rupees, and is written Rs. 1 ,00, 800. i 
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f the Rise in Prices — = Ei 
ski owledged that the rise in prices has accounted partly for 
ase in the value of imports and exports of commodities, and 
in order to show the full effect of what may be termed “ ‘inflated values,” 
he: Director of Statistics has prepared a table in which the quantity 
of each article imported and exported during the year has, as far as 
- practicable, been valued at the prices ruling in 1917-18. The detailed 
figures of the re-calculated values are too long to admit of our reproducing 
3 them here, but it is shown that on the basis of the ordinary trade 
returns, the imports of merchandise in 1918-19 were valued at Rs. 169 
~ crores, an increase of about Rs. 19 crores over the 1917-18 total; but 
by applying the prices of the latter year, the value is reduced to 
Rs. 140 crores, “thus showing an increase in the import trade on 
account of higher prices of Rs. 29 crores, or 20 per cent.” We get 
rather a different aspect by taking quantities, for in comparing the 
value of the trade on the re-calculated prices of 1917-18 with the 
actual value of the trade of that year, the figures show a decrease of 
over Rs. 10 crores, or 6 per cent. in the volume of the import trade. oe 
~ As far as exports are concerned, the report states that the actual — 
Rae declared value in 1918-19 was Rs. 239 crores, but the value calculated 
-at the prices of the previous year make the total Rs. 196 crores, in other 
words, the increase on account of higher prices was Rs. 43 crores, or 
22 per cent. In the case of the exports, the comparative failure of the ~ 
monsoon is unmistakably plain, for the volume showed a decrease of : 
Rs. 37 crores, or 16 per cent. — 
: An examination of the individual items of the exports reveals some _ 









interesting figures, Exports of jute manufactures, for instance, reached _ 


a record figure, the value being £35,000,000 as compared with £13,000,0 000 
-in the pre-war period. The value of the exports of Tea was £12,000,¢ 000, 
against £9, 000, 000, and that of tanned hides, £5,000,000 as against n 
000,000. Exports of food l grains, however, O from £30,000:00 000 
















orts; ‘here eee was a very lags increase, “the” total weight of 

cigarettes exported being 4,094,342 Ibs. as compared with L 591, 138 Ibs. 

OH the pre-war year, an increase of 157 per cent. ee l 

n the imports, the most noticeable features as co: ’ 
3 are—the he arpe t increase in the value of imported 1 iron ‘and : 














nt. “The total RDO: of cotton sa erat ini Judin ny 
mn, were. valued. at Rs. 6l crores, as against Rs. §7 cr 
ding year, and these imports accounted for 36 per ce 
of the total imports in 1918-19, as against 38 per cent. 
matter of fact, the value of the cotton twist and yar 
t iy doubled, while that of piece goods was slightly., les 



































Japan aad the Indian Cotton Trade 


_ When we come to quantities we find that in India’s chief i imp 
— o cotton piece goods, both white and coloured goods decreased 
quantity by no less than 43 per cent. The United Kingdom : 
takes pride of place in the piece goods trade, for if we take the $ 
_ of the principal countries in India’s imports of piece goods, we fir 
-~ that the United Kingdom was responsible for 77-3 per cent. ; ‘Jay 
21-2 percent. ; the United States, 1 per cent.; Italy, 1 per cènt; and 
- Holland, -1 per cent. As showing Japan’s great inroads into this ~ 
D however, it may be stated that over 238 million yards of piece goo ods 
_ were imported from that country in 1918 as compared with 94 million 
‘yar rds in 1917-18, and only 3 million yards in pre-war years. es 
_ When we come to the exports we find that the combined vate of 
aw and manufactured jute, Rs. 65 crores, was the highest on record, 
and it represented 27 per cent. of the total value of the exports as con 

-pared with 21 per cent. in 1917-18, and 19 per cent. in the pre 
_ period. ‘The value of raw cotton exported was Rs. 31 crores, and 

of cotton manufactures Rs. 14 crores, the combined value being 1 
_ cent. below the value of the preceding year. In raw cotton | ex 
there was: a decrease of 50 per cent. in the quantity as com apari 











al ex <por ed, 183,950 tons, Japan took 76 per cent. and tl 
ire 9: per cent., va the allied countries’ share was + 







) yer cent., ather allied countries 27 per cent., and | enemy 
er r cent. 









ber. 1918, exports have been almost entirely 
es with considerable Indian populations which are accusi 
i india for their food SUPP. pale = rice were 














nial ‘average. Exports of wheat amounted -c 
last half year, and show a decrease of 92 p per © 
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grain, pulse ¿ 






e Direction of Trade in 1918-19 
“The figures showing the direction of India’s trade afford food for 
flection; they show that Japan has increased her imports to India 


s, 15 crores, and the United States by Rs. 4 crores, while the 













-< imports from the United Kingdom have decreased by Rs. 5 crores. On 


the other hand, there has been an increase of Rs. 10 crores in India’s 
exports to the United Kingdom, and to the U.S.A. of Rs. 3 crores. 
The British Empire took more than half of the total trade, 54 per cent. 
to be precise, while the Allies’ participation was 34 per cent. The Allies’ 
-trade increased by 8 per cent., while that of the British Empire increased 

` by only 1 per cent. and neutrals by 2 per cent. 

Lack of space precludes our giving further statistical details of 
India’s trade, but sufficient has been said we believe to indicate that the 

United Kingdom has much leeway to make up if she is to continue to. 

occupy the pre-eminent position she held in the trade of the Indian — 

Empire before the war. | 

There remains to be considered the imports of gold and silver 





, m Problem in India 


> gets a clue to the reasons for the enormous abse 
i cores by India from a perusal of the statement « 
Material Progress of India. During the war Indian 
urgently required in connection with the war, hence 
metallic currency required to make the Indian produce 
goods has been unusually great, added to which the uneasine 
1as resulted from the war has stimulated the uneconomical 
of hoarding. For one thing, the banking facilities of India ar 
aperfectly developed, consequently, there is little incentive for the 
portion of the population to invest its savings. The insiste 
ae agriculturalist ¢ on payment in metal is not considered to be unreason 


: for it represents his capital and his wealth, and he knows that i in m s 


-form it is protected against deterioration from climatic or other causes 


a In the second report to which we refer, it is shown that the proportion 


: of towns with a population of over 10,000 in which banks and their 


branches are situated is only 20 per cent., and in 23 per cent. of 


70 towns with a population of over 50, 000, there are no banks at al 


In the circumstances, it is not surprising that during the last t 


financial years, 1917-18 and 1918-19, the Indian Government has 
- compelled to coin no less than Rs. 700 millions to take the place o 
-rupees which have been absorbed. The Secretary of State 


: 7 ape it incumbent upon him to purchase as much silver ; A 








In. pais ie the nie: aa ona one other ai a indian, ma 
o be considered ; we refer to the issue of Council drafts and 


oe teh graphic transfers. We have, so to speak, two bodies in the open 


wee, pn 






arket. There is, first, the Indian Government, which in addition to 
a large amount of sterling necessary to pay for its purchases. of. bar 
silver, also. requires a sum of about £20,000,000 a year to settle its large 
commitments in London. The total amount has to be remitted to 


London in payment for Government stores, interest on debt, and 


salaries and pensions of civil servants. Secondly, we have a group of 
~ bankers, financiers and importers of Indian produce, all desirous of 
settling their indebtedneés to India in rupees. In a word, the Secretary 
of State for India requires pounds sterling in London, while bankers and 
others want rupees to be made available in India. In order to procure 
- the funds he wants for his Home Charges, the Secretary of State for 


India. sells drafts and telegraphic transfers drawn upon the Indian 


treasuries; these are called in market parlance “ Councils,” and it is 


these which are so constantly in demand by those who are under the 
necessity to remit funds to India. In payment for the bills and transfers, 
the Secretary of State for India receives sterling in London, and the 
buyers of the remittances in due course obtain rupees from the Indian 
treasuries at Bombay, Calcutta or Madras. These sales of Councils as 
a matter of fact play a very important part in the management. of 
exchange by the Indian Government. In pre-war times, it was possible 


by their issue to maintain exchange round about Is. 4d., but the high 
| cost of silver during the last year or two has rendered frequent changes 


necessary, since it was obviously impossible for the Government to- 
coin rupees at a heavy loss. Consequently, during the last year or so, we 
have seen frequent changes in the exchange at which sales of Council 


` pills and telegraphic transfers have been made, the most récent alteration 







ing on 16th December, when the price of the bills and deferred tele- 
transfers was raised to 2s. 3ijd., and that for _immed iate 
ic transfers to 2s. 4d. In a word, these are the minimum ra 

che reg of oat Tulai wi ill l exchange. sterling i into 










































Plea For 


By H. O. STAFFORD COOKE 


‘T has been pointed out repeatedly by those in the best po 
t in largely increased production lies our great and 
aking u ip the leeway which we as a nation have lost thro 
of} olding our own in the great struggle for trade supre 
-ountries of France and America we have now two trade 
ps greater than any with whom we have hitherto had to con 
less we are prepared immediately to scrap many of our 
0 solete methods, we stand an excellent chance of ranking as 
third in the trade race ahead. It must, of course, be obvious to m 
that ‘we have in the past been altogether too sceptical, as well 
- conservative, in our attitude towards modern labour-saving app 
and the diversion of non-productive, or only partially productive 
to directly productive labour. And this, coupled with our inabilit: 








_ appreciate the value of standardisation and wholesale productior 
_ wherein lies our failure to make rapid progress by the side of Americ 
oe producing nation. In the one case, by the elimination as far as possible 
_ of the human element in all routine work, the labour available for pr 
- ductive work has been greatly increased, and the output per individi 
__ eteepondingly made greater; while we, on our side, have held 1 fk 


Das come as a result of them. As one instance, years ago though it 
-since the typewriter became an established factor in the business of thi 
- „country, it is a fact that the issue of handwritten letters, as well 2 

_ preparation of lengthy documents by the same laborious process 

-not uncommon ; and from one particular firm, which constantly ye 
_ Several thousand hands, the receipt of a typewritten letter is | 
exceptional thing. There i is, undeniably, still a large number of e 
who could, with every advantage to themselves and to 
_ adopt such labour-saving devices as addressing machines, 
Hae tems, mu tigraphs, and calculating and billing machines i 











oben otherwise be ensured. ‘In A sepport of this 
ll-tale instance of a prominent Insurance Co npa 

















ma, mitt : | | ‘ - The reason o 
is that | the | Bo of ie staff i is Piy aoa when it is found to ` Bo 
te 7 necessary for the efficiency of the Company’s business, and — 





lary, typist, or what not, the greatest care is taken in choosing the 
ht person ; a salary is offered which is equal to, if not slightly more 
than that paid for similar work elsewhere ; and then the individual is 
expected to, and usually does, remain with the Company. Far better 

“this system, which pays the top price and gets the best work and the 
greatest output in return, with the probability of keepmg the employee 
satisfied enough to remain, than to pay two individuals, capable of 
- middling work only, at a figure which leaves them but partially satisfied, 
and anxious to take their departure as soon as they can obtain a higher 
figure elsewhere, with the resulting loss of time and effort in initiating 
someone else into the particular work of the undertaking. This, in 
fact, is probably one of the most short-sighted policies of employers on 


; : > this side of the Atlantic—they buy their labour in what they consider 
the cheapest market. Day after day our newspapers bear columns of 
advertisements for various appointments—many of them of quite 


- first-rate importance—the great majority of which will be found to 
-include a request that the salary required shall be stated. This usually 
means that the prospective employer is out to get what he wants at the 


lowest possible rate, and is not particular if in achieving that aim he 


attracts someone who is willing to take a much smaller figure than the 
-job is worth, on account of his inability to get anything else, with a pro- 


; bable harvest of inefficiency in return. The services of the public school | | 
<- man before the war were frequently at a discount in business ; and the a 








t that a man had proved himself to be very highly qualified i in oth 





yay ys, ¢ as haa as in his own P branch, carried little or no weight, es 
Ee with ee of a : 










ction of the individual to fill a vacant post, whether it be that ee 


er ae 


Following up Past Due 


By FRANK NUGENT 


adr ütted: I think by most traders that du in 
oney was never so plentiful. Traders who had 
a difficulty in paying on due dates invariably sett 
Many asked for best cash terms and would forwar 
two or three days from the receipt of goods. This h 
he case with the dry goods trade, and was undoubted 
ery high wages received by the many thousands engaged 
rk. _ Now this has come to an end, the tendency is alread 
aders to get behind with their payments. Cashiers and oth 
e responsible for watching their firm’s credits would find duri 
riod mentioned, in making a comparison with pre-war times, t 
payers were very few indeed. Now owing to many houses 
bought very largely—and undoubtedly many firms to-day. are holdi 
oom much in excess of what is necessary for their usual requiremer 
ce Some are finding a difficulty in making payments when due. 
_Mecessitates a very careful watch being kept on accounts to see h 


credits are not allowed to get too high. 


: Prind Slip Reminders Condemned 
— — In following up delinquent accounts I would strongly condemn. 
system in use by many firms of attaching a printed slip to the fe 
a statement drawing attention to the fact that an account. is (OV Te 
: ~ These slips are printed different “ strengths,” according to the len 
_ time the account has been outstanding. As a pulling force 1 
ave. little effect, with some slow payers not more. than 
sular which finds its way into the waste-paper basket ; 0 
id some traders would object to receive an open env 
tements with these printed slips are sent through the h 
heir view being that such a communication in mistak 
ivered to a competitor or some other shop in the neigh 
Although statements with these printed slips may b be 
hink it would pay to send such communications, when. 
quest for payment, in sealed envelopes. ee 
ra. amount in postage is well spent if — a pe rce 


where a printed request is sent. as 
for letters to be dictated om 








ores 1e cashier goes through the statements, the a accounts 

are thrown, out | put,are previously marked lightly in black-lead with the 
giving strength of letter to be sent. The typist fills in on each 
T required the name of the customer and date. In addition, 
<= she also. makes out the particulars on a card for follow-up POOR 
 - These particulars are, of course, copied from each statement. E 
- A well-known London house works on these lines, and, after a ledger 
| cabin et has been gone through, the statements of those accounts to be 
written to, are thrown out and passed on to the typist. 

Account Opened— Ref. 310. 
< June, 1912. Limit £240, 

JAMES BLANK & CO., 39 Mam STREET, Bury. 








































| E pooo ae ae ee ! 
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n It will be ioed on the statement above shown that J. Blank & Co., ay: 
juire a No. 2 letter ; this is marked in black-lead for the typist, as is 
follow-up date, which date is ringed round, The statemer 
, On Sth P Dai and the yup date 3 is ten a daye later. 










oe of letter sent, but also the ‘follow-up d date a as in the aveit E 
y searched for the : 


















- BLANK & CO, z MAIN STREET, BURY. 
ae F: 5/2/19 15. | 
eo LS/2/19 29. 













This system is used in connection with orders as they are received, 
i is of considerable help to the man who is responsible for watchir 
: the credits. a 


a Utility of the System a Practical Example 
The bulk of orders are O.K.’d without any reference to. aces 
~belg necessary. In case it is considered advisable to stop an í di 
fe to write a customer when an order is passed, the record cabinet 
2 to to see if application for payment had to be made at some 

: Pte x 80, this card is ee out, and put into use. 


= 

















it © g f irt of ich is now Soer ai vardus. We fe 
er must have been overlooked by your good self otherwis 

= taken the opportunity of making Mr. H a paymer 

{ ‘OU Under the circumstances you will perhaps send on a T 
in settlement. E 















-js despatched, say 17th April, marked on ledger c 
OJP (order passed) 17/4/19 (28), the record card b 

for 28th April. | 

> ordinary way this matter would not come up 
the letter sent might bring a cheque by re 











AMEN would, under the circumstances, be s inclined to cancel, H 
rder or even to close the account. a | 
ETO: prevent such an occurrence the ledger clerk making the cash 

posti ags is required to inform the credit manager immediately any pay- 
ment is made of a customer’s account showing these black-lead figures, 
USE os ledger clerk, of course, being aware of the importance of doing SO. 
This system ensures every order which has been held up to be put 
: in hand as soon as a payment is made. 








See ff meen o aaan aaa 


Incentives to Danish Study 


ig 8 HE recently accepted gift of £1,000, made by ‘the Scandinavian Insurance 
=o £ Company to the Commercial Education Dept. of the London Chamber of- 
ae ‘Commerce, to be applied to ten years’ prizes for proficiency in Danish, Norwegian —_ 
“and Swedish, has been followed by further generous offers intended to encourage __ 
the study of Danish. Mr. C. L. Hansen, of the Danish Bacon Company, offers — 
me annually for the next ten years, a Scholarship (to be known as the ‘‘ King Canute 
: Scholarship” ') providing fare to and from Denmark, with three months board 
‘and residence and tuition in one of the Danish High Schools; the Russian and 
English Bank, through its manager, Mr. A. Kiaer, presents a gold, silver, and 
-bronze medal for like recipients, these to be called “ The Kiaer Medals for Danish ”’; 
and Messrs. Plum & Skikkild, on behalf of the Butter Exportation Commitee, ese 
offer Danish books to the value of ten guineas annually for requisite distinction age 
a in the Chamber of Commerce Senior Examinations for Danish. ARE iT, 








aa $ 









L eeds Commercial and Technical Libra o 





ne of the public mee a which will be of ‘the grea 
ga and students. With ds Co commercial. ¥ Soris, 













Tay “oR, Assistant Registrar of Joint Stock Comets 
and F. D. Heap, B.A. (Oxon), Barrister-at-Law 


j. Companies Established outside the Unitec 


tion 274 of the Act provides— 


| Every company incorporated outside the United Kingdom whi 
è of business within the United Kingdom shall within one mor 
blishment of the place of business file with the Registrar of © 


ee a). A certified copy of the charter, statutes, or memorandu: 
ef the company, or other instrument constituting or defining the cor 
of the company, and, if the instrument is not written in the English | 
-a certified translation thereof; ae 
46) A list of the directors of the company; | 
(c) The names and addresses of some one or more persons resident ik 
United Kingdom authorised to accept on behalf of the company. service 
process and any notices required to be served on the company; oo 0o 


and, in the event of any alteration being made in any such instrument or in aihe 
_ directors, or in the names or addresses of any such persons as aforesaid, the con 
- pany shall within the prescribed time file with the registrar a notice of the alterati 
oee): Any process or notice required to be served on the company Shall 
> sufficiently. served if addressed to any person whose name has been so. filed 
oe aforesaid and left at or sent by post to the address which has been so filed. 
eB) Every company to which this section applies shall in every year file v 
ee the registrar. such a statement in the form of a balance sheet as would, if it 
8 company formed and registered under this Act and having a share capil 
- are under this Act to be included in the annual summary. | 

(4) Every company to which this section applies, and which uses the 

“+Eimited ” as part of its name, shall— | 


c {a} In every prospectus inviting subscriptions for its shares or. a 
in the United Kingdom, state the country in which the company is incor] JOT 
-and : 

(6) Conspicuously exhibit on every place where it carries on business 1 

ted Kingdom the name of the company and the country in which 

any is incorporated; and | 

) Have the name of the company and of the country inw 
incorporated mentioned in legible characters in all bill-} 

s and in all notices, advertisements, and other official publi 





























































) If any company to which this section applies fails to com 
ements of this section, the company, and every officer or 
shall be liable to a fine not exceeding fifty pounds, or, in 
ng offence, five pounds for every day during Fhich the default 


x the purposes of this section— 


1e expression “‘ certified ” means certified in the prescribe 
copy or a correct translation; ' 
expression “place of business” includes a 
ion office; 
ession “director ” includes any person: occu] Dy 
: hatever name called; and 
ression ‘‘ prospectus” means any pros ec 
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es, ‘India, 


tase any Shi 
‘here shall b 












TED KINGDOM 





istered in a foreign country, in any British: Colony, 


mpanies re | 
he Channel Islands and the Isle of Man are governed by the 


Section. 
| PLACE OF BUSINESS 
- iS : The -provisions of the Act apply to a company which establishes a 


SS “place of business,” and no difficulty arises avhere the company has a _ | 
share transfer or share registration office in this country. Such a- com- 
_ pany has a place of business (ss. 6). But the Act does not apply to a 


company which does business in this country through an agent (without: 
a place of business), as a distinction is drawn between carrying on business 


oe and establishing a place of business. Thus, in Lord Advocate v. Huron 


-È Erie Loan & Savings Company (1910-11), Court of Session Cases, 
Vol. XIII, 612, the point came up on a special case before the Court 
-of Session as to whether five Canadian companies should comply with 
> the section or not. These companies carried on business in the United 
Kingdom by obtaining loans and they employed agents who issued 


prospectuses, though the actual issue of the debentures was made in 


| Canada... None of the companies owned an office or paid rent for an 
office in this country. It was held that the companies need not comply 


-with Section 274 as they had not established a place of business. The 
decision was not appealed against, but in doubtful cases it will be _ 


advisable to ascertain from the Registrar whether or not he thinks that 





































se of 5s. is payable in respect of each document or Ret 
pe to a donit A of Is. on each certified copy. 







rt by permission of the Board of Trade sending 
erly certified copies, will not be removed from the file an 
fees, etc., will in this case also be payable on the filing 
y certified instruments. 5 
Copies of Colonial Acts of Parliament printed by the Gove 
_ printers are accepted without certification, pursuant to the E 
~ (Colonial Statutes) Act, 1907. In the case of a French company 
; translation made by a sworn translator whose signature was leg: 
by the Court of Appeal, followed by the authentication of the Ministe 
eS for Foreign Affairs and the British Consul, was accepted. A copy o 
_ Certificate of Incorporation is not an instrument required to be filec 
If any alteration is made in the constitution of a foreign compa 
an authenticated copy of the resolution embodying the alteration 
_ be accepted if accompanied by Form 4F. And the same rule applies 
-to a resolution to change the name of a company and to an increase of 
nominal capital. There is no provision in the Board of Trade regula- 
_ tions with regard to notices of alterations being certified. They mus 
_ however, be filed within 21 days after the date on which in course of 
_ post with diligence the particulars would have been received in H is 
country. But the Board will not take proceedings for the recovery | 
_ penalties if it can be shown that the copies, etc., have been filed as S 
“as possible, ; 
_ If a private company incorporated abroad re-registers as a ar 
‘company it will be necessary to file in this country certified cop 
such documents as have had to be filed in the country of origin to 

‘the company to be so re-registered. j 
re ego occurs in the kalo it is the grea to 






























nyone PU the file. ‘Tn view ei the very danai req 
een: 1 of the Companies (Particulars as to Directors) Act, 
any change in the particulars required to be filed pursuant to Se 
" Act, 1908, as amended by that Act, must be noti 
trar, difficulty is now experienced here as well as in cor 
porated in the United Kingdom in obtaining a full list. TI 
ntuated by the fact that the names of the other c 
> Director of a Company may be connected in 
uired to be stated. In the absence of any 
45 














£ Í the wa oe . net a Pia cannot co anthoed t | 
ice. In Scotland, however, a firm qua firm may be authoris 





Poea oT 161 names and addresses of agents in Scotland and Ireland as wel 
os -as those i in England may be filed as authorised persons. 
: Baance SHEETS 
- UB Statement in the form of a Balance Sheet is not required to be filed 
oes by a foreign company whose regulations contain provisions necessary 
-for the recognition of an English company as a private company. In- 
` the case of New Zealand, the members of a private company must not 
i E exceed twenty-five, and the limitation of numbers required by Section 
- 121 (i) of the English Act as amended is not insisted upon, as the company 
ee would, in that case, cease to be recognised as a private company in New | 
Se The ‘Statement is required to be filed once in each calendar year 
on st January to 3lst December), and should relate to the whole of the 
business of the company. It must bear evidence that it has been audited. 
To satisfy this requirement it is sufficient if the Statement or Balance _ 
Sheet bears the names of the Auditors and an intimation that they i 
ted the accounts. z i 
ome countries, however, accounts are not required to be anc 
h circumstances copies have been accepted for filing if authe ti 
the signature of the official responsible for the accounts. 9 
7 nner in which the value of the fixed assets have been ar 
e shown as in the case of English companies ; e. Bo! ee 
Jess a 4 a 


















United Kingdom, need not have a place of bu 
“Neither 4 are they obliged to comply with sub-s 













ide i in i which frm one or more paces: are liab le 
rties to the extent of their whole fortunes. The liabil 
wers in the firm is limited to a certain contribution. T 
liabilities correspond to those of the general and the imp 
Jer the Soa Limited Partnerships Act, 1907. ~ 




















ca - yon a Coma trade. It has no oae: rights aad i he 
A partners are under unlimited liability. The partners mi 





. nnn consent. Tti is d by the Cernan Commercial: Code de, 
In its general incidents closely resembles the ordinary unre gist 
: tnership in this country. ee 





comune naana 3% serama] aioe 


< Team Work in Shipyards 


- O matter how up to date the equipment may be in the slip 
_ 4 N for the lifting and transferring of heavy loads from shop 
way, a large amount of manual labour is involved in slingin, 
ue etc., in which gangs of labourers are constantly employed. “By 
these men associated together, it is possible that they may § 
me very efficient in jobs of the type referred to above in wł 
rk is involved. In American shipyards this system of y 


, been peed wi pee and good results are k 
























15 minutes, or TA minutes for each boiler. “Rach 
35 tons, and had to be picked up by a 70-ton. 
cial flat car for transportation, and hauled by < 
y 1,200 ft. distant. Here each boiler in turn was 
ton crane and lowered into position in the ship. 
ainly reveals smart handling, and it is of inter 

an gements had been made with a vi 



















salesmen ever consider the interests of the firm? The phrase is 
ne which is bandied about all day long by employees, yet they are 


= z 80: familiar with it that it is meaningless. - 











_ There are a multiplicity of interests, human, business, commercial, 
and moral bound up in the “ interest of the firm” but the order-grabbing 


salesman cares nothing for that. To obtain an order he will pervert the 


interests of the firm, its policy and its reputation to any mean end, 


-and so long as he gets the order he doesn’t care a straw. 


-Thus salesmen can be easily divided into two classes: and the sales- 


‘man is the one who considers his firm. Let us go into the matter further. 


ale Any firm is in business for making profit—a legitimate commercial profit 


—so that it will earn a dividend and give a return on the capital 


employed, and as a means of helping it to do this it employs salesmen 
_ ` to carry out its policy. Salesmanship does not end at selling. That 


is the climax of a long series of operations, and also the climax of a 
train of thought, an array of forces upon the prospective customer, 


ae and much can be done by a salesman in furthering the reputation of his 


-= concern, 

_ The salesman is necessary to carry out the policy of the firm, and 
_ he should have in his own mind what the reputation of his firm is. Tf 
‘it is an honest firm and one of the best, the salesman should radiate 
honesty all round him, and impress those whom he sees with the patent 


-fact that he is representing a good firm. His dress, his manners, his ’ 


<- voice, his manner of speaking, his address, his method of presenting ae 
arguments, of smoothing over difficulties, or his acknowledgment of 
_ defeat should all portray the fact that he is the personal representative 


of a business firm of the highest standing. 


So many men have got used to slipshod methods in the service of — 


S 7 their country that some salesmen think it is quite feasible to walk into 









s office, sit on his table and refer to him as “ dear old: bean,” 
t an order out of him, Commerce does not like that sort ‘of thing, 
ghtly resents it. : : 3 ee Re 





| e are other ideals connected | with selling besides order-getting, 
and there is also the prospect of personal advancement which tlie sales- 
man must consider. He may be a sm but © 





of expan- 












































- 7 N the mill causes it to lose a portion of its datara mba an 
_ also some of the fine dust, most of which is not recoverable. __ 
~ Tests show this loss between raw cotton and finished yarn to range 
oo ‘beeen about 14 per cent. and 20 per cent. of the weight of raw material 
used for carded yarns, some cottons losing more than others accordi 
- to their quality and cleanliness, and according to the treatment of e 
different processes. -o 
_. By making tests of the different classes of cotton used, the spinner oe 
_ may obtain a working idea of the waste losses in his own mill. If, how- 
ever, the method outlined in the first article of this series has been carried o 
--out,-ke will have, at the end of each trading period, the average per- 
_ centage of waste loss made in his mill during the whole period of working, —__ 
-based -on the difference between the weight of raw cotton used and he 
weight of finished yarn produced. i 
_. This figure being drawn from such a large weight of materia 
rom such a long period of working, will be far more reliable t 
EN of ror individual tests, carried out with 100 Ib. or i 0 Ib. 
























y = average waste loss which the spinner arrives ; ; 
riod 2: is o the avenge waste loss of ; 





es n eer to illustrate this by an example, suppose in a mill making 
ee -both carded and combed yarns, and using during its trading period, 
-1,000,000 Ib. weight of raw cotton, there is a loss of 300,000 Ib. of waste 
between cotton and yarn, of which 150,000 Ib» is comber waste. Then 
the amount of carded loss is the remainder, viz., 150,000 Ib. on 1,000,000 Ib. 
of raw material or 15 per cent. The remaining 150,000 Ib. of comber 
S waste cannot be expressed as a percentage of raw material used until 
it is known from what weight of raw material it has been produced. 
oe his, however, i is not necessary, as in most mills producing combed yarns, — 
oe the percentage of comber waste extracted is known with some degree = 
of accuracy by constant tests which are recorded in the mill books. 
In such a mill, therefore, the comber waste may be dealt with quite : 
separately, as shown in the following examples. i o 
~ (a) Suppose first the average carded waste to be 15 per cent. of the a 
oe we of cotton used, and all the cotton used to be of similar quality, ; 
so that the 15 per cent. represents the average loss on each 100 Ib. of | 
~ Cotton used; and that after spinning the yarn regains 5 per cent. of its 
ost moisture. oe | 
s case the amount of raw material required to produce 1 
yam. will be— 























Raw cotton ; . 1900 
Waste loss, 15 per cent. : T i- 





Yarn spun . . : » 85 
Regain, § per cent, . i . +0425 


Yarn produced from 1 Ib. cotton . | 8925 








n l required to produce 1 Ib. yarn 


$ tton ean . 
- Comber ‘waste loss, 20 per cent. 


z Yarn spun : 
=> Regain, § per cent. 


Yarn produced from 1 Ib. of cotton. M4 


quired t to ia 1 Ib. of combed yarn— a 


— = ib. = 1-4 Ib. i 
ic 2 of raw cotton is 40d, per Ib., then the cost f 
». of yarn will be— 
l 40d, x 1-4 1b. = 56d. 


these ina of the cost of raw material, TE 

ted the amount received for the sale of the waste made, 

; amount of each kind of waste made will have been. a 
alysis of the firm’s trading during the last period, 

; faken and applied to the prices at which the w: 

i the average price per Ib. of waste for carded 


the carded waste averages 12d. per Ib., 2 
averages 20d. per Ib., then these amounts 
ae unit of production, 1 Ib. weight of finished 
(a) for carded yarns: moras 
waste, less, say, -04 Ib. invisible waste = -11 Ib. at 12d. per Ib. 
== 1-32d. for «8925 Ib. yarn . 


1-32d. 
8925 Ib. i 1-48d. per Ib. of finished yarn. 


h (b) for combed yarns : 

Er Ib. carded waste, ire say, ‘04 1b. invisible loss = -11 ib at 124 
| ost 1-32d 

| -17 Ib. comber waste at 20d. per Ib. 

= 3-4d. 


1-32, 4 34d, = 472d. for -714 lb. yarn. 


_ 472d. 
Tia. T 6-6ld. per Ib. of finished yarn. 


t cost of cotton per Ib. of finished yarn then wo al 








. t for sa 1d. per ‘Ib. increase in 1 the price g raw jenna would be— 
oo id. x 1-4 Ib. = l4d. | eos 


These pare may be somewhat modified by the price of waste. 


sy from the increase of cotton, but in all probability this will not 
be. the case, as in most instances the price of waste is fixed for a period | 
ee : ahea d, irrespective of any changes which may occur in the price of cotton. 





Costing Data and the Management ; | 
a Reference has already been made to the fact that costing data may ; 2 
8 be of as much service to the management as to the selling department. 








ecially i is this the case in regard to the cost of raw material, as it is 


o | the largest individual item of cost. 


It is possible, perhaps, to make a yarn equally satisfactory in all 
respects: from any one of several cottons, each of a different price, by 
<- < some modification in the treatment as to the amount of waste extracted 
a a the different processes. Which of these cottons is the cheapest to 7 

= us e the data as to waste and a is api to Poa! it is say 



















v lb be the Books ae which the. wages ae are taken 
_As these wages productions vary from week to week owing ; 
wns, stoppages, good or bad spinning, and as they also vary 
: f erent spinners, the costing productions should be based 01 
o ently long period of time, and on a sufficiently large number of sp 
a to give a true average of the actual productions of the different 
oe and qualities of yarn. 
eo Tf all the spinning mules or frames are of the same nutter ots spin dies 
ae the productions will first be stated as average productions per pair 
mules or per frame per normal working week ; but if mules or frames 
different numbers of spindles are worked, it is desirable to bring 
productions to one common basis, say, a basis of production per 1,0 
pindles per week. In this way the productions of machines of diffe 
_ numbers of spindles are reduced to a basis on which their ¢ d 
_ productions: can be compared. : 
In reference to this matter of spinning machines of differen 
of spindles, it is obvious that the actual costs of productio 
rans spun on long machines and on short machines will diffe 
ne spinner has two lengths of machines spinning, sa: 
pun on the longer machines will cost less than 
nac a all other factors s being pnh But: asi re 








































3 sleutated ‘weight pr oduction 4 are eth jeni 
s of yarns of different paren 





ie the case ni the sdinning A 


; -Roving wages are usually paid on the basis of so much per hank per 

| “spindle, the number of hanks being shown by the indicator on the front 
roller of the machine. By dividing the hanks produced per week by 

-the count of the roving, t.e., by the number of hanks in 1 Ib. weight, 

- the hanks: production is reduced to Ibs. weight per spindle per week, 
which i is the most convenient basis on which to express i these productions 
| for costing purposes. 

- As to the number of card room processes of which productions should 

o be recorded, this depends entirely on the internal arrangements of the 


o particular mill under consideration, and the amount of detail necessary 
ae in costing... — 






Each case must be determined on its own merits, as will be clearly te 
a apparent when we discuss the costs of wages. 


a well known fact that after spinning, cotton yarn i = ine 1c 






e of yarn. includes not ay the cost of pro 


igh ‘but ais an amount errs 
thing y whatever to do with regain, o: 









orr ect method of allowing for regain in ‘spi 
the regain as actual production of yarn, thus reduc 
erial, wages, and general charges accordingly. _ 
xamples of costs of raw material this allowane 
. ascertaining the amount of cotton required | 
nished yarn, finished yarn in these cases meaning not 3 
ning spindle, but yarn after regain. a 
In the case of the costs of wages and working charges, t thi 
lowance for regain after spinning will be made by inc 
pinning productions by the amount of regain. If, for | 
1 production at the spindle is 300 lb. per 1,000 spindles 
and the yarn after spinning regains 5 per cent., then the productio 
costing purposes, so as to make the correct allowance for regai 

— be—300 Ib. + 5% = 300 Ib. + 15 Ib. = 315 lb., and in applyin, ng : 
roductions to the amount of wages and working charges per | 
pindles, t.e., per unit of productive machinery, to be described Le 
wages and working charges per unit of product, t.e., per pound ol 
be peomatically reduced by the correct allowance for ci 

















































es cost of Bei through raw material, ie 
ges by AEE the amount of spinning produet i 
(To be continued.) 








Oe By E Binsreap 





= : N a previous article we considered the working of the “ one-break _ 
-A system” in relation to increased production. Naturally, therefore, a 
ho study of the subject would be complete without a ref ‘rence to the 
he “Two-day Shift System ” and the “ Five-Day Week.” The former 
-system consists in two-day shifts of 6 to 8 hours each, usually between 
6 a.m, and 10 p.m. Generally the second shift takes over from the first 
without any break, but sometimes there is a short interval between. J 
and, where this can be arranged, it has the advantage of giving some 
opportunity for airing the workrooms, adjusting the machines, ete., 
and reduces the risk of a person working through from first shift to 





eee The system is not per missible for women and young persons under 
_ the ordinary provisions of the Factory Act. During the war, however, 


it was authorised in certain cases by orders made under Section 150 
(as extended by No. 6a of D.O.R.A.), and it was tried in a fair number 
of works. Since the war and the general adoption of the 47 or 48 hour 


- week a considerable number of employers in a wide range of industries 


have expressed a desire to continue the system. It would probably be 
adopted more generally if it were likely to be permanently legalised, 
-o The general lines for the employment of women and young persons 

on the two-shift system have been as follows— a 
on a) In flo case must employment before 6 a.m. be allowed and 





an employn ent after 10 p.m. There were exceptions in a few cases and 


oo ge 





-those only where the workers lived in close proximity to the factory 
or the travelling facilities were unusually good. o They were cases — 

generally in which the workers had been used to starting at 7 or 8 a.m., 
ed to continue so, and work late on the second s 











Is be ade 














} apie ina ewi cases, nand dien only T a ee = 
he e firms time to a oe without it. 












oe breakfast interval: and enables the women to apa hate betore 
_ family dinner is over. And assuming, as is usually the case, tł 
— second shift does not work on Saturday, the change over at 13 ) 
_ instead of 2 p.m., nearly equalises the weekly hours as between t 
shifts. Shift 1, 7 hours (net) on 6 days equals 42 hours net. | 
8 hours (net) on 5 days equals 40 hours net. With equal 8 hou r sh 
Shift 1, 74 hours (net) on 6 days equals 45 hours net. Shift 2, ks hours 
e (net) on 5 days equals 374 hours net. . 

= (e) In all cases the condition has been made that the ocuupies r 
- “employer shall provide adequate facilities for workers who remain ol on 
_ the premises during the intervals (as with a short interval most worke r 
have to do) to obtain meals at the works. -o 
-It would seem that in a very few cases have any objections be 
a taised by the workpeople, but that, on the contrary, they have at VE! 
_ factories. expressed. themselves well pleased with the systen 



































: _ schemes of hours in vogue vary widely in genie but i 
majority of cases the scheme in operation is, Shift 1 on Monc 





idas am. to 1.30 or 2 P m., and aA 6 to 2, r go 


: À : and no mee on wee es In a re isolated á : 
shift t either works the usual hours on Satur 
In some Ba 










| In he 
ses “a 8 or 9 p.m. (in two cases as asly as 7. 30). In: 
‘king 6 to 1 and 1 to 8 the scheme is said to be very s 
i pioen and Dabs ik oa the output is at leas 
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p ya ment which at the — 
ul i vain in the case = 





| B tk ‘affords a means of increasing the total national’ production 


ae which is essential to the restoration and maintenance of the national 
prosperity. 


(8) At the same time it decreases the cost of production. 
(4) it obviates overtime. 


The Five-Day Week System 


"Individual works in a fairly wide range of industries have found 
-it convenient to adopt a five-day week with no work on Saturday. 
In the Jute industry in Scotland, when it became necessary to shorten 
hours the workpeople demanded that no work be done on Saturdays, 
but otherwise the system has not been adopted throughout any industry, 
and there are no signs at present that it is likely to be very attractive 


oe ‘generally either to employers or to workpeople. Generally speaking, five 


days of practically equal periods of employment have been adopted, 
_ but in some cases the hours have been arranged so that one period is 
worked on three days while another, usually a shorter period, is worked 


A -on the Temaining two days. In the large majority of works a ten | or en 


cand a h if f ‘hours: are usually allowed for meals, Gales the ‘ailing ho 
at 7, Al m. or later, when it is convenient to allow one break onh 













igs are under precisely the same al 
that Bar many of ttig koope. ce 









i verage System : 
First, the average system applies, except to company offici 
s, and others referred to later. (There is another excep! 
he “wi wee cly” wage earner by manual labour.) The employe 

en person or of a firm is assessable on the average as a Ma 
right. Subordinate employees of companies and societies, ete.. 
-the average either as a concession or because of the legal doul 
_ such persons are “ officials” within Schedule E (to which the a 
yes not apply). Where the average has been adopted “ by concessio 
nay not be departed from in a later year even if the employee con 
ed should have cause to wish that he had always been asses 
l profits. | 
, me Ee the pavenge = has been describe d a d 








































ilete financial year in which employmer 
mings (usually the earnings of the first twel 






mplete financial year: on the same basis | p 








| complete financial year: on the average earnin 





7 th and future maada years: on the average ea 
ling years. gs 
dir ag years ” referred to above must end befo 
h opens the financial year for which the asse: 
practically all cases they are taken to have 
‘Bist March preceding the year of assessment. WI 
in computing the earnings except to another. a 
f ther date will usually be accepted. : 
loyment strictly speaking, upsets. mea aver 




































H " uneniployed À - Pa ae 
os — clerk to B. Jones. e E 
1918 Clerk to B Jones. 0o > A = 







Total gio 


EEN. 


iy sion by 24 {not by 3) gives £222, which | is the assessment for S 


we year in which employment ceases (e.g., in 1917 n the 








a _ Inspector wi l either reduce the assessment proportionally (7.¢., according _ | 


o to the period of replacement), or will reduce it to the actual earnings 


~ of the year. The taxpayer could insist on the latter, but he could not _ 
o subsequently claim to include the old figures in as average, as has been 
-done in the above example. If the Inspector insists on a reduction to 
the actual earnings, there is no good ground for contesting the matter. 


a ) Co 9 m p an y o0 ficials 





| Company officials have no title to be aned according to their 
i average remuneration. The legal basis in their case is the actual 
remuneration of the year of assessment. There is a specific enactment 
authorising an additional assessment to be made on any extra fees 
accruing during the financial year. E 
‘The term “ company officials” (or “ persons holding: an. office or 
employment of profit ” under a company, society, corporation or other — 
_ body) includes directors, secretaries, managers, heads of departments 










and ther persons holding recognised positions. The rule in question 
applies also to members of the Army, Navy and Civil Se IC 
cler ymen, town clerks, etc. E 


The term “ company officials ” does not apply t tot minor + cléths, com- -y 
evel t travellers, managers of branch shops (unless such - managers are’ ay 
; f comparative O under the PERRY - Et 








A 1 these sii merits o taxation: The ae 5 is that all tha i 
to an employee; because. he ts an employee, is is assi | 








Z „520 
o eaan R 
nt for 1919— 


£550 Commission . we ee 3 


Assessment = £677. 


cag ‘the amount “oft tax tee wil tas the su 
a ae ‘the a apiye: This would necessitate a rather dificul 1 


1918 Salary to employee. 

» Lax paid by employer 

1919 Salary to employee , 
Assessment £420 +- 30 = - £450. | 
oo case ot a new oo oe te or in ; other «aes | 


1918 Salary £400. Company pays tax. | 
stion is, what amount reduced by tax ther 
clear that the abatement due will be g% 
e may therefore say— 


i] (400 + tax) — (£280 + tax) (2s. 3d.) = £400; 


This is a matter of algebra. and is given here more. 
t the preceding year’s basis whenever possible, tha 
boma or the employee. If necessary this me 

i je adopted. Dova 


mployee is allowed to deduct from his remun 
nd exclusively ” expended by him in ` 








oo An owner. of biaperty never hae to ek himself—“ What are my 
a pr ofits from my property ” ? The Acts measure his income from pro- 
-perty by. a rigid standard. There has first to be ascertained its annual 
rental value; from this is deducted a proportional allowance for repairs, 





etc. The annual value constitutes the gross assessment: the deduction 


of the allowance gives the net assessment on which the duty is actually 

calculated. 

<- What is the annual value of property ? It is defined as ie rent 
which the property would fetch in the open market. In most cases in- 

< which property is let, the actual rent gives the gross assessment (see | 


~ later as regards a house occupied by the owner). There are cases, how- — 

ever, in which family considerations have caused a small rent to be 

-asked of a relative of the owner. The problem is a to find p 
tme rental value. 


Arrangements concerning the letting of property vary E A 


` Sometime. the landlord pays rates, sometimes the tenant pays for : 
repairs. There might be two houses equal in all respects, the tenant _ 
of the first paying £40 a year and bearing his own rates, the tenant of 








the second paying £50 and the landlord bearing the rates. It is cl 
me rd cae AES! are > the same, and not Hohe and he renal 


ai 2 mual val £50. Rates paid by tenant. “Repair e 
ni anual value i is £50 pe the cost of repairs—say 10 per cent. oe 











Bramble 3 —Rent £46. “Rates paid by I 























ogen less uss x fy) = 
is aa i 8d. in the £ on $ 












| b this connection “ house ” means the whole xb y 
sssment. in: Some = "Self-contained flats ” are asi Sen: 








oe a axing at t the assessment on ‘each flat a deduch i is made í 
= of the landlords’ expenses—cleaning and heating corridor S, 
e Providing lifts, etc. oo 























: Annual Value in London 


. In the Metropolis (practically including “ Greater Londen my t 
annual value for Income Tax purposes is automatically taken. from t 
Cross Feumatea Rental in the Poor Rate. The local (Ane 


cedu re A London and ee so , far as “the : tax 
me q, i dis that he must make returns and appeal to the local Con 


Se imate ental in the Poor Rate becomes the 
r Income Tax purposes. From this the usua 
llowance is made. The net Income Tax asse 
espond with the rateable value. 


dlord does not have to compute the actual cost of 1 

d to bear tax on five-sixths of the rental value o 
if his actual net income is more than the five-si: 

_ It is generally considered that a landlord e 

re nts cannot hope to have so large a profit as. 


a as regards a house, the full allowance of opes 
happens that a tenant has agreed t 


~ (a) in the Metropolitan Police district, £70; (b) in Scotland, £60; 





In the: Thi of Tania, the allowance for Tepairs is ted tode of e 
rental value. This includes a farmhouse and buildings . let with a 
fom | 

To meet the comipliint that a bad landlord receives precisely the 
same as a good landlord, repayment is granted of tax on the amount 





7 ore on repairs in excess of the allowance. Formerly this was 


-o confined to the cases of land and of cottages which are not worth a 
ge larger rent than {12 a year. Now, however, by the Finance Act, 1919, — 
it is enacted that the allowance shall be made in the case of any house j 
ee the annual value of which, as adopted under Schedule A, does not exceed 





‘elsewhere, £52. 
The owner has to send to the Inspector particulars of his expenditure 


on maintenance, management, insurance and repairs during the last 


five” years. An average is struck and repayment is claimed on 
Form 99. | 


| Tax Paid by Tenant 

As a rule the tenant is required to pay the tax in two instalments, 

January and July, and to deduct the amount of each instalment from 

his next payment of rent. In January he also pays his House Duty, 
_ but this is his own charge and he may not deduct it from the rent. | 

Example-—Rent £42. Gross assessment {42, Net assessment £35. AR 
8 Tax {35 at 6s. = {10 10s. due £5 5s. in January and {5 5s. in July. 
< The tenant should deduct £5 5s. from his March quarter’s rent and {5 5s. a 





ae i from the rent paid in October. The Income Tax collector seems: to. 





urage tenants to pay in December and June (in each case the montt 
be wee in which tax is aee a. is pe Tana = ter 











me way or other to hold “ £2 net annt 

ises rent free. To avoid misconception it r 

the rent is £50, the annual value would no 
) di | not a = full 4 ann t uane 


ea was a tenant only, « or it may be a tne 
recisely similar and is let. In either of these case 
“a must Tbe. Eene evident. Where there are no ion a i 


o : "Next, dek the ema eae bas been estimated, the owner is t — 
ae seistly. as if he actually pays an equivalent rent. He is allowed o one-si i six h 
rps: and pays tax in two instalments. a 


fth | ayeni of Ta which is : imply a y 
regards the interest, the borrower is rath 


essm sent tax is paid. 
position may be thus— 


Rent {or rental value) . 
Less allowance for repairs 


oo Net assessment 
Paid to Building Society — 


Repayment 
Interest 


"Real Income . 
tax on £30, while his inc 








Efficiency 


‘Ty HERE i is a close relation existing between good industrial fighting 
> A and the health of workers, and many instances of accidents are 
` due to insufficient or badly arranged conditions of illumination. Light 
3 is a “tool,” and it is absurd to install expensive machinery and to pay 
high. y-skilled workmen, and then to neglect the relatively small expendi- 
ture on illumination necessary to the efficient performance of work. 
AS a result of improved lighting conditions, increases in output of 8 to 
27 per cent. have been recorded, and another factor of importance is 
the reduction in the amount of spoiled work. The cost of lighting forms 
only a small proportion, in some cases less than 1 per cent., of the wages 
bill, Good industrial lighting is therefore amply justified on economic 
as well as on humanitarian grounds. Previous to the. war, enquiries 
into industrial lighting were being initiated by several of the chief 
| European countries, and in the case of Great Britain, the Departmental 
(Home Office) Committee on Lighting in Factories and ` Workshops bad 
-been duly formed and had issued a most valuable interim report in 1915. 
In this. report it was suggested that hale should be statutory Provision 
a re adeq ightir act oe a ghting 











: a wel be | Neer pya 

















me, Author of “Silver: Its Histon and 
A he Issue Rose to Present — 


f the most unexpected, and also one of the m 
ires during the war was the docility of the 
juite natural for a German, who had acquired a re 
aldom before he left the maternal arms, to conform 4 
course with the German equivalent for D.O.R.A. Non 
ld “have. anticipated the ease with which the inhabitan 
ands were prepared to merge their individuality, to- subi 
1 nbered, docketed, rationed, censored, and conscripted, ay 2 
= to be bombed, as soon as a great national emergency arose. Th 
signs that this amiable acquiescence with bureaucratic rule: is 5 no 
to last much longer—but that is by the way! 2 

o Int no respect has this subjection to authority been more m rke 
ow with regard. to Tea currency notes. Despite the ob gee 




























; : a toned though it was to the use of paper money for ce ordinar iry trans 

tions of daily life, never hesitated for a moment to accept the: novel no es. 
-willingly surrendered its gold coins at the State’s behest, and has 
taken to the innovation as a permanent institution. This action 
a entirely unexpected, for who could have imagined that the whole na 
with the exception of a few cranks, would abandon in an in 
ae the custom of centuries ? ne 






























b. ence of Panic F 
e ircumstance was fortunate, for this good sense or 

rr eatly strengthened the hands of their rule 

s, when the financial capacity of Great Brit: 

order to uphold the Allied Cause, and w 

ter on—was the primary consideration. 


sity of Treasury Notes 
ye will deny the wisdom which dictated the a 7 

, Yather let us say the necessity which drove the ¢ 
o expand the currency at the moment, when, at t 
nperious demands were made upon the banks. for 
yhat their vaults contained. Nor would any 
ions against the provision of a sufficient am 
he place of gold coin withdrawn by th 

ie object was to add to the national : 
67 












. Lhe firs fact that sürikes the atéerition in connection with this sabiect : 
is 5 its rapid primary growth. The object of the issue was, as already 

stated, to assist the banks in meeting the public demand for currency 
which set in as soon as the course of public events gave rise to serious 
‘uneasiness. — ‘Many a peace-time run upon a bank has been stopped, not 
by retarding, but by accelerating payment, and people who left the 
paying counter have often crossed over to the receiving counter, as soon 
as their confidence had been restored by the actual handling of their cash. 


The first issue in August, 1914, was applied as follows—_ 


Clearing-house banks ; : ; . £ 18,606,900 
‘Non-clearing House and West-end i banks i ; , ; 1,078 - 

. English country banks , ; ; : » 430,000. 
_ mooted and Irish banks : f . : : : . 351,860 

419,103,835 





it is : sumarkable, that though the banks were authorised to receive 
. notes up to the extent of 20 per cent. of their deposits (probably amounting 
to about £1,000,000,000, against which the banks could, had they desired, 
: have drawn £200,000,000), less than a tenth of this sum was really used. 
As a matter of fact, the actual state of affairs was still more surprising, 
for: before the end of the month of August, 1914, the banks had repaid 
“more than £15,000,000, leaving but a trifling sum, under ates nio a 
which they were indebted to the Treasury. HESS 


E ap Granted to Stock Exchange pa 
bsequently, the issue was swollen by assistance give 

the holders of exchange bills, created previous 

of Stock A securities. be pressed sa 














y y th belo of : England against its notes, jeca 
peak: ried g areo — of pie had to on 


stoning N otes 
o Now the total of Treasury currency notes outstanding 1 re 
a continuously as follows— : 
Ame &14,1914 www. 1,585,965 

Aug. 18,1915 www. 57,086,446 


Mar 15,1916 =} sw... 103,442,793 


— Nov.15. 1916 2.2... 124,519,970 
Aug. 15,1917 a a a 158,190,505 
Aprl 3,1918... 2.. - 206,27L192 

Oet. 9 1918, 2 . . . .  . . 250,595,297 


April 9.1919 | ww ws. JOLASA 613 piles 


c Not otes Disa for Gold 
o! ant of gold in the banks (exclusive of the Ba 
,and z n hands of the public before the war 
> £125,000, 000, so that it was not until D ov. 


on ve from circulation. 


antime, ptices, ‘niin to the index number ot tl 
‘from 1166 to 217-2, namely 100. This fact ma! 
up to this point the issue of currency had not inf 

ie inference is that the rise in prices was making n 

“A housewife tegen oe two pounds of 


69 





15 War ene no “increase 7 i Taney currency notes s has 
with the object of lending to the Government. T 
-Whether the amount of notes issued be too large for iana trade- 
and there seems reason to think that this is the case—or whether the 
EES public need this permanent substantial addition to the stock of money, 
owing to the causes detailed, one thing is patent. The check upon the 
_. amount of the circulating medium operative before the war has disap- 
peared. At that time, discount rates controlled the flow of currency © 
in. and out of this country, for then the currency was gold. High rates _ 
attracted it, low rates sent it post-haste where it could be more profitably » 
_ employed. Some method must be devised by which an effective sub- 
_ stitute can produce a similar result upon the new paper money, which 


— being economical and just as useful as gold for internal currency, has 
come to stay. 


The Wisdom of Curtailing the Issue 


‘Meanwhile, many consider that the increase of Treasury currency 
notes has been the cause, not the effect, of rising prices, and it would be 
well to try the result of reducing its volume by cancelling a certain 
number of the notes which pass by way of taxes or otherwise into. the 
hands of the Government. The master mind of John Stuart Mill envisaged 
the danger in these words: “ There is no way in which a general and 

>- permanent rise of prices, or in other words depreciation of mon To 
benefit anybody, except at the expense of somebody else. The substitution — ah 
S of paper for metallic currency is a national peas any further increase of 




















E a nk of i (of which f go jā backing E 
4s defi ned by the Bank Act) is to be imited i in . 1920 to the eae 
| Te aae in 1918, ap £39, 600 









plac * Before, however, aa a oh d 
j 3 of Sut will eh the effect y 















by ea enormous ‘amount of iena onnl debt in existente ni 
_ absolute collapse of exchange values with the defeated enemy cour 
as well as the amazing financial debåcle in Russia. The course of curr 
inflation is a vicious cycle in which wages force up prices, prices call fo 
more currency, and the very abundance of currency in its turn reacts o 
_ prices, which in their turn make higher wages necessary if the est andard 
- of existence i is to be maintained. oe 





here. is -But One Cure 


ore important, however, than any reduction of the Tre 
te issue, is an increase in industrial production and 1 
ie part of the British people to save and invest rather 
d upon articles of luxury or that serve the whims of 
l ie income of the individual and that of the 3 












agi zine, ‘one notices ing advertisement which’ at some | aper rest. 


oo Probably it isso striking and original that it eclipses them instantly A 


they cannot compete with it. The reader is attracted ; it fastens on to 
= his eye, so to speak, and he reads it. There is no snare. Obviously it 





i dis an advertisement and he reads it with a full comprehension of its 


os ot $ 


purpose. When an advertiser with an unknown commodity on. the 
- market has succeeded in reaching his public by this open method he is 
on the way to winning it. To be effective an advertisement must be 
= perfectly frank and honest ; it should never be disguised. -The English- 
man hates sham, and when a firm expects him to buy their advertised 
goods they must appeal to him as an Englishman. Candour, then, is 
-the first essential of sound publicity. 


ldea Advertisements have Superseded Others 


A good idea—provided the treatment is straightforward—means 
a good advertisement. It is true that a bad idea, treated with some skill 
and having a tone of refinement and, possibly, a degree of artistic merit, 
~is strengthened, and thereby made useful as an advertisement. But 
-at best it is“ patched up.” It undergoes an operation, so to speak, but 
the operation is only partially successful; it remains an invalid with 
the mark of its inherent weakness upon it. It is equally true, on the — 
er hand, that a good idea handled but moderately well is superior too 
i e bad idea which received all ‘that the advertisement writer, designer _ 








‘Indeed one may go: so > fai . 
hi ine through the fog of of rank z bad treatment, — 





mer 






*. at 














ake “deaf pen a it is too gas i in to 
i o appeal to them. The manufacturer of instruments 
st make his advertisements human. One need say no mo 
or if they are human they will touch, in a delicate, warn 
nory of the deaf, and the desire to hear again will be sharpenec 
heory of the human idea can be applied to the advertising of al 
ities used in every-day life. If an advertiser is determined to be s 
in the presentation of the qualities of his new shaving stick he 
o scientific on anything save the shaving stick. He may en age 
` specialist to write on “ Skin and Shaving,” but he should not wo! 
~ public with details of scientific manufacture. A dozen words on - 
-will suffice. Does not hot water constitute an admirable peg on which — 
to hang a shaving stick advertisement ? Think of the shave, the feveri: h 
_ haste, and—no hot water! But why waste time waiting for _ ttle 
to boil when ——’s stick and cold water mix so well? ... a perfe 
lather. And cold water checks the bleeding ! o 
It is merely a question of point of view. The man who ‘ 
w to advertise a Sagres goes to ba for his s idean “he 

















































if. the. press may be iken. as a , guide, an a lim fds ed 
: Invariably Hie gives (in his advertisements) a bea 
. pianoforte which, admittedly, lends itself. y 
although the lines, the curves and angles of 
re a joy to the eye, and nobody in recent years has d 
y th its general design, every musical man and woman 
S ware of the extreme beauty of the grand pianofor 
1 be a good idea to drop the drawing of the instr 
anufacturer has indeed a rare field to till. Its 
richness of its soil provide a scope for advertis 
effect and yet, in spite of all this, the majori 
ements are stereotyped. 
onceives an idea as one studies that part. 
ie advertisement is addressed. If the adve 
t large his ideas must be intelligible to th 
73 








































Get 2 aii: I dec eas © fe rom Life 
E one has an umbrella to advertise, the street ı or the *bus or the theatre 


W will provide the idea, Even now people advertise the umbrella by. 
ee explaining that it is, undoubtedly, a splendid umbrella, and, in order | 





that the reader may not be left in doubt as to the shape of the umbrella, meee 
they include a drawing or a photograph of it in the advertisement. _ 
- — There is no need whatever to illustrate umbrellas pictorially, not even a 
those used. by ladies when there is no prospect of rain. : 


There is little excuse for dullness, emptiness or heaviness in publicity. 
Life is not dull or empty or heavy, so that if one goes to life for an idea. 
these evils will not creep into the advertisement. It must be remem- 
bered, also, that the simplest idea is generally the most effective. | An. 
advertisement should strike through the reader’s brain instantly: it — 
should not be so obscure or involved that it can only soak through. 
A busy man has no time to spare for advertisements that merely “ soak 
through ” ; he must be attracted instantly as he turns over the pages 
of his newspaper or as he looks at the poster hoarding from the top of- 
a car, The advertisement which brings business is endowed with mag- 
netism or “pull”; it enables the advertiser to strike quickly. The 
artist, the writer, the block-maker and the printer combine to give the. 
| idea its setting. They stage it, so to speak. An advertisement with 





will “ pull” id at any time and in any company. 





aken from life as its pivot, and executed by first-rate craftsmen, ano 


J i TO PROFESSIONAL Account 


‘By. ANDREW BINNIE 


"eA No. 3 | 
“i (Bouch v. Sproule) 


(12 App. Cas. 385) 


SUMMARY OF CASE. 


TESTATOR . bequeathed his residuary personal estate to his € exe 

for the testator’s wife for her life and after her death to T.B. 
reSiC nary estate consisted of shares in a company whose directors | 
— before recommending a dividend, to set apart out of the profits such su 
oy thought proper as a reserved fund, for meeting contingencies, equalising din 
or repairing or maintaining the works. After the testator’s death the 
of the company proposed to distribute certain accumulated. profits (y 
been temporarily capitalised) as a bonus dividend, to allot new shares 
| paid up) to each shareholder, and to apply the bonus dividend in part 


: of the new shares. This proposal was carried out, and with T.B. ’§ con 1S e : t 
_ shares were allotted to him and registered in his name, the bonus divide 
ee the testator’s old shares being applied in part payment of the new shares. 


‘Held, reversing the decision of the Court of Appeal (29 Ch. D. 635) that, looki 


eho at all the circumstances, the real nature of the transaction was that the com 
did not pay or intend to pay any sum as dividend, but intended to and di 
_ appropriate the undivided profits as an increase of the capital stock; that t 
_ bonus dividend was therefore capital of the testator’s estate, and. that the 
oe tenant,was not entitled to the bonus or the new shares. 7 


of APITAL other than natural wealth, is admittedly but accumulat 
ae talked a no matter how the accumulation may be descri a w 





: pe tone fer ee coer the 200 py min sk which. hare basn. allott: a dt 
bject to the conditions on which they are issued, and request, that the whole 
ed in my own name. o 


he Dividend Warrant had the following authority attached ¢ to a 


y hereby authorise and request you to apply the above amount. in payment 
of the call of £7 10s. per share on the 200 new shares that have been allotted to 
me in accordance with the special resolutions passed at the ordinary general 
meeting of the company held on the 4th of September, and confirmed at the 
extraordinary general meeting held on the 25th of September, 1880. } | 


Signature of Member ceconucvisieacdeceeeninncenods 
Divided Opinions 


In the Chancery Court, Mr. Justice Kay considered that the bonus 
had been capitalised with the consent of the life owner to avoid raising 
the very question which was being tried, and found for the remainderman, 
The Court of Appeal held that there was no evidence to show that the 
life owner had relinquished her rights, and that the bonus dividend 
belonged to her, and having been invested by the trustees in the shares, 
the shares became her property. On the face of it, a dividend was 
undoubtedly paid and the proceeds applied to taking up the shares, 
and on a strictly technical view of the machinery by which the operation 
was carried out, the Court of Appeal was right, the more so as it was. 
agreed that the executor could have retained the cash and not taken 
up the shares. With the shares at a premium of £14, the directors could. 
howe ver, rely upon the shareholders returning the dividend in. payment. a 
of the call on the new shares, so that this last point lacks force. = 
_ ~ The decision of the House of Lords, reversing that of the Court ofi 
_ Appeal, may be described as a triur j 
PPN a hard, technical construction of methods 























ol: a , Trust e T are held t to . 


ph of principle—sound accounting | 1 


hey were profits vested in a compar y, 
only distributed in respect of a period | 
re of l the dividend was income of i 


e prir an Sai ae Tt y was, a n 
s accumulated in the company’s hands, prior to 
ight be treated as capital, and the remainder a 
a was not followed up. On the face of it, that w 
mment between the conflicting interests of life v 
mainderman, though probably difficult to arrive at in pr 
s also remarked that the accumulated profits were reflected i 
which the shares were valued for probate at the date of th 
death and so included in the capital of the estate. Asa matter 
following the allotment, the shares, which had been at £21 pr 
_ fell to £14 premium, so that for every three shares worth 
_ shareholders held four at {24 = £96, a capital increase equi 
_ only {1 per each old share. Sproule’s executors held 600. share: 
_ therefore, the life owner had received the 200 bonus shares al 
to the executors and worth £4,800, the realisable capital value of 
o estate would have been decreased by £4,200, to the detriment of th 
— remainderman. It seems, however, doubtful whether market values a gh 
_— to affect questions of this nature. 


Bonus Shares not Income . 
-Having regard to all the aspects of the case, there is no aa 
the decision did substantial justice as between the remainder 
the life owner. To the lay mind it seems as if it would have 
e judgment had been based only on the question of equity as 
owner and remainderman, and that there was no need to fc 
ng that a bonus dividend paid out of accumulated p 
to he a a dividend. As: it is, this > decision has set 
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jon in. pect vfl Si “come part fi acl 
proportionate repayment of tax on the reserved profits if his individual 
income be below high-water mark. E oi 

] ord Bramley, in his remarks on the decision, made an n interesting 





the ‘same : because different sang ae eee “used.” i Wet think this is 
sometimes the case where questions of capital and income arise, and 
accounts for some divergent decisions. 





Don’ t Run Down Your Competitor 


TJ WAS inek. by a salesman who visited me recently. He was trying 
lL to sell me a machine, of which there are many makes on the market, 
and he was a salesman quite out of the ordinary. 

He told me the simple story of his machine, its good points, and 
:, he asked me what particular class of work I wanted to do with it. He 
explained exactly how it would do that work, and. why it was, in his 
2 the best article on the market, although its. price. was fairly 





7 F hurled a at him the net owed of the: other salesmen rom the 


alysed | | then Te im , deliberate ny Se id 
vithout rushing o or hurry ing, 
from the.p o. point of view of m 














Time Recording Devices - 
o j UCH is now being said concerning increased production, 













-it ensures punctuality and saves many wasted minutes e 
ae pace by thousands, aggregate ey and mean a | p reat 


cm aforcing time, end ‘ickegularity in attendance! nanea y visits 
to other parts of the building, and “slow working ” are not only fatal 
te: discipline but militate against the smooth and profitable working 
of any concern. Business organisers are also directing consid lerable 
attention to costing, and an efficient system of timing is essential 
order to secure accurate records of costs. In many costing syste 
_ the times have to be written in by the workers, and apart from tl he 
a cae of ord record ge? falsified, it is a waste of time to ca Ji u 
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ns there is an automatic time colour device t 
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into four classes (a) time recording by card, key, disc, internal record and 
autograph; (b) job costing by cards; (c) time stamping; and (d) 
machines which will serve two or more of these purposes. 

The photograph below shows an International machine which serves 
as an automatic card time recorder and for job costing. 

This machine and the racks should be placed near the foreman’s 
desk which may be at the door or in the centre of the room. The two 
racks headed Pay Roll Cards are used for holding the cards for timing 
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in and out of the works, and the other two are used solely for the cards 
recording the time spent on each job ; two filing boxes for jobs finished 
and jobs suspended (not shown above) should stand on the foreman’s 
desk together with another box for job cards which have been made 
out in advance and are ready to be inserted when required into the 
“ Jobs Ahead ” rack. The method of using the cards and their insertion 
into the machine for recording times are apparent and do not regre 
description : further, the application or adaptation of the system to 
meet other requirements will be obvious to business men. This system 
has been adopted in widely different spheres of business and is invariably 
found to work smoothly, while it ensures accurate costing records for the 
costs department and undoubtedly increases individual output. Further, 


. the system of time-recording only is being applied to all classes of workers 


outside manual workers, and one of the most recent installations has 
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Office Labour-Saving Machinery — 


been‘ at a dance hall where all the employees including the secretary, 
instructors, cashiers, electricians, waiters, attendants, etc., record their 
attendances, and by a glance at the racks the manager is able to ascertain 
which members of the staff are absent. 

In the Dey or dial time recorder the internal record can be kept on 
a weekly sheet which forms a pay roll, and which can be extended into 
further columns in the counting house. In a new type of Dey whichis 
` being placed on the English market shortly, a column change is dis- 
pensed with so that the machine will automatically record all times 
from the beginning to the end of the week. This new feature is 





particularly valuable for establishments that work in shifts or in 
overlapping hours. 

Although time recorders have been introduced primarily for use in 
the factory, they can with great advantage often be employed for 
recording time records of office work. One type of machine can be 
used in a small office as a time recorder for the clerks and as a time 
stamping machine for correspondence, etc. 

The above photograph of a “Blick Universal” time recorder 
isgsuitable for a small factory or office, or for departmental work in a 
larger concern, and can be used as a time recorder, job coster, and 
correspéndence time stamp. 

In addition to the time and date, the machine will print the name 
and address (if necessary) of the firm, together with initial words such 
as “ Received,” “ Answered,” “ Registered,” etc. 


Another type of machine made by all the firms is the Autograph __ 
Time Recorder which is pre-eminently suitable for office staffs, etc. 
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Cheque Writers | SES 

= The number of cheque frauds that take place is far greater than 

is generally supposed, for only in a limited number of cases is it possible. 

to take proceedings and bring a report of the case to the notice of 

the public. Further, it is unnecessary to point out that cheque frauds 

_ are generally carried out by highly skilled criminals, and in spite of 
_ the specially surfaced paper on which cheques are printed and the fact 
_ that the cheque form is. often printed in an ink that is more easily 
bleached or removed than ordinary writing ink, it is possible for an expert 

to remove “crossings ” and line over any part of the cheque that may 


y accomplished, but by the use of a cheque writing machine the 

of fraud is not only reduced to the minimum but entirely 

> are several cheque writing machines availabl 

1¢ Elliot Fisher and the Safe-Guard cheq iter. The. 
ph cheque writer is the most popular model, and, prints 

urs the amount for which a cheque is dra vr 


te word at each turn of the handle and 
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are written in red and the denominations (pounds, shillings, pence) in 
black. The operation of the machine is very simple, and with a little 
practice cheques can be made out more quickly than by handwriting. 
This method gives uniformity and neatness to all cheques, and ensures 
that they are protected before final signature. 





The Bizada 


The advantages of a card index over book records are now generally 
conceded, but users of card indexes also recognise that there are one or 
two disadvantages. The more a card index is referred to the more 
pronounced are these disadvantages. First, only one card is visible 
at a time, and secondly, the card is liable to be misfiled or lost. Several 





ideas have now been introduced to overcome these drawbacks and yet 
retain the advantages of a card index. In the Bizada a large number 
of entries are visible at a glance, and corrections to any entries can be 
made without removing the cards from their places, while, on the other 
hand, cards can easily be removed for re-arrangement if required. 
This appliance is of great utility for keeping all records in frequent 
demand, andthe uses to which it could, with great advantage, be 
employed will readily occur to the business man. 

The. equipment consists of cards which are inserted into metal 
frames, and standards into which the frames are attached by hooks. 
Several types of standards are made, the rotary and sloping desk pattern 
suiting most requirements. The cards can be slid up and down the 
frames and this permits the introduction of a new card in its proper order ; 
a certain proportion of blank or spacing boards are inserted in the 
index for this purpose. By the use of overlapping cards which may be 
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ruled and printed to any pattern, a larger amount of information can be 
recorded as these cards are 5} ins. wide and may be as deep as 8 ins., 
whilst the title of each card, which is typewritten at the bottom, remains 
visible. 

Classification may. be considerably facilitated by a colour scheme, 
for various colours can be.assigned to certain classes and the information 
is then more clearly available. The possibilities of the “ Bizada ” are 
very great. As a central index to ledgers, correspondence, invoices, etc., 
for indexing telephone numbers, addresses, stock or current prices, 
the board strip pattern is ideal, while the overlapping card list will 
afford a ready means of access to a variety of information. An example 





of its use is that it has been fitted on the counters of many shops for 
recording registered customers, selling prices, etc. 


The Cardfolio 


- The cardfolio or card in the folio system embodies a combination of 
the principles of the loose-leaf and the cabinet card index systems, 
It is not suggested that these systems should be supplanted by the card- 
folio, as for certain classes of work they are incomparable; but for 
certain business requirements the cardfolio undoubtedly overcomes the 
defects which exist in both systems. 2 

The cardfolio is a system of filing cards upon the leaves of a loose- 
book. This system, while retaining to some extent the manifold advan- 
tages of the ordinary card index, enables a number of cards to be seen 
at one glance: corrections can be made without removing the card 
which eliminates the risk of misfiling ; new entries can be made on the 
blank cards which are inserted at intervals. As many as a thousand cards 
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can be scanned by merely turning over 34 leaves of a book: and the 
cards are unspillable. The cards are securely held in position by silk 
lacing, which is arranged to cross the four corners of each card, and 
enables them to be removed when required by slightly bending them. 
The loose-leaf sheets are held in binders with inter-screws. 

There is undoubtedly a wide field in which the cardfolio would be an 
improvement on the ordinary card index, and business men will scon 
appreciate in what directions the system can be applied. 


The Carbotyp 


The reproduction of copies of documents by means of carbon sheets 
is too well known to need any comment. It is, however, recognised 
that the making up of sets of forms,- etc., with carbons entails time 
and trouble, and is subject to error. In the “ Carbotyp ” system (made 
by Kenrick & Jefferson, Ltd.), the various sheets required for a letter 
or document and its copies are made up into “sets,” fastened together 
at the top, the carbons being inserted by the operator as required. This 
fastening does not mean a thick headpiece to the set which would 
hinder the insertion into the typewriter. The headpiece with the 
fastening is called the “stub” and the various forms are detachable 
by means of a very fine perforation which is scarcely visible when 
detached. These “Carbotyp” sets afford many advantages, among 
which may be mentioned: (a) an exact facsimile of the letter as it is 
despatched with any alterations and the signature is secured; (b) perfect 
registration is secured for each form; (c) it is impossible to omit any 
form ; (d) being rigid, the set is easily handled in the typewriter and 
cannot slip in passing roynd the platen; (e) when being checked, each 
error has to be corrected once only on the top copy; (/) it is not 
necessary to stamp or write on each flimsy “‘signed..... 

The greatest advantages of the system will be obtained by devising 
a scheme whereby the typing of all the documents relative to one transac- 
tion can be accomplished at one operation- On the various forms required 
for any transaction there is certain information which is common to all, 
and by printing and arranging the forms to a certain “ register ” the 
information for the various departments can be copied out in one 
operation. In many offices a multiple order will be copied and entered 
in several different departments. ‘‘Carbotyp” is not an arbitrary 
system. The printing of the forms, the various colours to be assigned 
to the sheets, the size and general arrangement of each set must be 
devised to suit the particular business. For correspondence there is 
the great advantage of sending the letter together with the flimsies for 
signature, and any corrections of the principal are thereby secured on 
the copies, This is often very important, for it frequently happens that 
the carbon copy does not bear the signature and corrections made by 
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the chief, and for this reason alone many concerns retain the press copy 
system which under the best conditions is troublesome and the copies 
are often smudgy. 

The great variety of purposes to which the system can be applied 
could not be enumetated, but careful consideration of the routine work 
of. the- correspondence and accounting sections of a large concern will 
reveal a number of possible uses. 

There are also several other ‘labour-saving systems for copying and 
routine work—the Paragon Multiple system being used very extensively. 


Stapling Machines 

- The number of papers requiring to be fastened together varies in 
different offices as does the method of fastenmg. In offices where large 
quantities of papers are attached, the use of a stapling machine will 
save considerable time and give a neater form of fastening. Many types 
of machines are available, the Hotchkiss being the most popular. But 
for large numbers a machine not requiring to be fed with ready-made 
staples is preferable, and the “ Spool o’ Wire ” (made by the Merkham 
Trading Co.) or the British Wire Stitching machine, both of which make 
their own staples from a reel of wire, should be used. 


Numbering and Dating Machines, etc. 

Only a comparatively few firms appear to have given sufficient 
attention to the importance of numbering and dating machines, together 
with necessary rubber stamps, sets of type, etc. These inexpensive 
machines and appliances must be regarded as essential labour-saving 
appliances that effect considerable economies. The most effective and 
advantageous use will generally be obtained from them by making one 
clerk responsible for their supply, use and repair. 


Pencils and Fountain Pens 

In many American offices where pencils are used extensively a pencil 
sharpening machine is installed in every department, and the office 
boy sharpens the pencils of his department. A pencil sharpener may seem 
a trivial labour-saving device, but it soon justifies its introduction 
provided, of course, it is not fixed in a corner of a large office and each 
clerk makes a short journey to sharpen his pencil. 

It is also a common practice with American firms to supply their 
entire office staff with fountain pens, and although the fountain pen is 
generally regarded more as a convenience than a labour-saving device, 
business men should consider whether any real saving could be effected 
by the provision of fountain pens, for the filling and cleaning of ink wells 
together with the dipping of the ordinary pen into the ink undoubtedly 
entails time. 
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Duplicating Processes 


Since going to Press with the December issue of this magazine, 
attention has been called to a most striking development of the 
Stencil process of duplicating introduced by Mr: D. Gestetner. The 
process consists in producing a-stencil by a photographic process which 
enables the ordinary office duplicating machine to be used for every 
class of printing and lithographic work within the size of the machine. 
The writer has personally used the apparatus, and the results obtained 
in the production of the most complicated scale drawings, artistic 
letter headings, music, photographs and every variety of work hitherto 
only capable of being reproduced by a lithographic or photo-copying 
process were excellent, and, with a few exceptions, equalled litho printing. 
The number of copies obtainable from one stencil varies with the nature 
of the work, but 5,000 up to even 20,000 copies are obtainable. In the 
photo-copying processes dealt with in the December article, the cost 
of producing large numbers of copies is prohibitive as owing to the fact 
that each copy is a positive of the original, and is produced on sensitised 
paper, the cost of a hundred is approximately one hundred times the 
cost of one. In the Gesteprint process the copies can be produced on any 
class of paper and the running costs for a number of copies are almost 
negligible. 

In order to increase the limited number of copies obtainable by the 
ordinary stencil process, the same firm have also introduced the Gestetype 
stencil, by the use of which over 6,000 copies of typewritten matter can 
be obtained. 

These processes should certainly be investigated by concerns requiring 
this class of work, as the magnitude of the economies that could be 
effected by certain firms in employing them would obviously be very 


great. 
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Income Tax and Justice 


By F. J. O'CONNOR, A.S.A.A. 


An Alternative Method of Graduation 


T has been said- that “an Income Tax becomes intolerable when it is 

not just”; and with a view presumably ‘of repairing the wrong 
which at present exists in the country’s system of taxation, there is 
submitted an alternative method of graduation based on an initial 
rate of £1:4 for £10 of assessable income, the tax increasing fourteen 
times for every ten times the taxable income ; an all round abatement 
being granted of £100. 


This graduation gives the followmg result— 


(1) (2) (3) 





It is claimed that the adoption of this method of graduated taxation 
would render unnecessary the allowances at present granted for wife, 
dependant relative, children, life assurance, relief in respect of earned 
income, and that it would also do away with Super Tax and Excess 
Profits Duty. 

- Tf it is sought to make taxation just, the task is an exceedingly 
difficult one, for no system has ever yet deserved the adjective. Justice 
in taxation is almost impossible of attamment, the only degree that, 
can be hoped for is an approximation to justice, and this is realised to 
some extent at least in the present system of abatements, allowances, 
reliefs, and differentiation as between earned and unearned incomes ; 
the whole of which it is proposed to set aside as being unrlecessary 
owing to the so-called low rate of tax in the earlier stages of the above 
- graduation. It would seem, however, that in those earlier stages, instead 
of the tax being correspondingly lower to allow for any relief which 
would otherwise have been obtamed, the tax payable is considerably 
greater than would be payable under the present mode of graduation, 
as the following Board of Inland Revenue figures for 1918-19 will show— 
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(1) (2) 


| AMOUNT OF Tax (Gross). 








INCOME. 
£100 Nil 
,000 : 120 
0,000 (including Super Tax) 4,187 10 0 
00,000 7] 1: Ed 1,437 10 0 


What, in effect, would be the outcome of the-adoption of this 
suggested graduation, may be seen from the followmg— 
Total Income í 
nol axceeding— 
£100,000 Relieved from Excess Profits Duty and Hable to about £2,290 more tax 
(thers are only upanda of 100 pomena in tho Untied Kingdom whose 
comes aro £0 7 : 


t). 
£10,000 Relieved from Fexcoos Profits Duty and saves about £390 in tax 
£1,000 Relieved from Excess Profits Duty and (assuming earned income) pays 


20 more tax. 
relief for earned income, and allowance for Children in excess of two. 
£800 Pays about £80 more tax, loses relief for earned income, allowances for 


e, dependant relative and children. 
Pays about more tax, loses relief for earned Income and all allowances. 


£500 
500 Pays about {40 more tex, loses part of abatement, all reliet and allowances. 
Pays about {30 more tax, loses part of abatement, all relief and allowances, 


All taxpayers would lose the allowance for life assurance premiums. 

It would seem, therefore, that the state of things under such a 
scheme would be more intolerable than as at present existing, the 
element of justice as affecting the great bulk of taxpayers being still 
more inconspicuous. 

A general consideration of the whole question of apportioning the 
country’s financial requirements with equal justice, amongst the millions 
of individuals who are called upon to contribute, will convince the 
majority of men that such a result could never be attained by adhering 
strictly to a table of graduations, no matter how carefully thought out, 
or how the successive steps proceed, whether smoothly or by jerks or 
jumps. It is only when we utilise such table of graduations for the 
sole purpose of ascertaining the rate of contributions, and leave it at 
that, and then determine what relief or allowance shall be granted to 
a particular individual by reason of his domestic or other obligations, 
that the question of justice arises. The more rigidly we have to adhere 
to a Graduation Table, the greater the injustice as between man and 
man; the more we probe into a person’s ability to pay and grant relief 
where such is due, and withhold relief as against another person of 
equal income but unequal obligations, the greater the element of justice. 

At the present time incomes are graded into two classes, “ Earned ” 
and “ Unearned,” the latter being taxed in the beginning at 3s. in the 
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£, which is 9d. in the £ more than the former. The graduation proceeds 
by increases of 9d. in both cases which take place as the following limits 
are reached: £500, £1,000, £1,500, £2,000, £2,500. “ Marginal Relief ” 
is granted in cases where an income is only slightly in excess of a point 
where the rate changes or an abatement or allowance alters or ceases, 
when the taxpayer, by paying over such excess to the Revenue may 
claim whatever advantages accrued to the lower grade. This special 
relief goes far to mitigate the apparent hardship which a jump of 9d. 
in the £ would mean to a person whose income just brought him within 
the scope of a higher rate. 

The relief in respect of earned income ceases to take effect when a 
person’s income exceeds £2,500, which is also the determining figure 
for the imposition of the Super Tax. 


Allowances and Abatements 


As to allowances, these again depend on the all-important “ Total 
Income from all Sources,” excepting that in respect of assurance 
premiums on policies on the life of the taxpayer or his wife or both ; this 
is granted to a limited extent irrespective of the aggregate income of 
the taxpayer. The other allowances may be set out— 

Income not 
excesding— 
£1,000 Tax on £40 for the thtrd child, for each subsequent child; must be under 


16 years of unless still at ool, college, etc. 
£800 Tax on {40 or the first child, £25 for each other; £50 for wife; £25 for a 
dependant relative. 


There are three grades of abatements, the highest being £120, which 
is allowed as a deduction in all individual cases where the income does 
not exceed £400 ; the middle grade is £100, and is applicable to incomes 
not exceeding £600 ; while the lowest grade is £70 in respect of incomes 
up to £700. 

The foregoing brief epitome of our present day Income Tax shows 
the extent to which the authorities grant relief by reason of a person’s 
domestic responsibilities or his small income. The degree of justice is 
very slight. The road to greater justice lies by way of— 

(1) A liberal extension of those allowances, so as to bring within 
the sphere of their influence taxpayers having incomes up to at least 
£2,000 ; and 

(2) the introduction of other allowances, such as doctors’ bills ; and 

(3) increasing the margin of benefit which “ earned ” income receives 
as against “ unearned ” income: and 

(4) abolishing the limit of £2,500 at which the “earned ” income 
Tate merges into the “ unearned” one, the latter class of income to 
contribute at a rate higher than the “ earned ” rate throughout. 
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“ Boen in small businesses the valus of knowledge concerning operations in progress 
cannot be over-estimated.”’ 





Cost Accounts and Factory 
~ Organisation 
By H. Junius Lunt. Chartered Acoountant (Honours) 


No. | 


i the good old days when it was almost undignified to be able to read 

or write, a builder or shipwright probably had little idea of the cost 
of his operations except what he obtained by totallmg the amount of 
cash which he had parted with to complete his work. If his means 
increased, he prospered; if not, then it was adversity—and nothing 
further could be said about it. 

To-day the conduct of large organisations requiring strict control 
of vast sums laid out in material and wages and the determination of 
responsibility for each detail leads to the introduction of complicated 
accounts. Even in small businesses the value of knowledge concerning 
operations in progress cannot be over-estimated, and it is to provide 
for this phase of accounting that cost accounts come into use. 


Cost Accounts 

The object of keeping cost accounts is to be able to ascertain the 
cost of any one product, department or process independently of other 
work going on in the factory at the same time. The first gam may be 
looked for in reduction of waste in material, time and sundry stores ; 
and at the same time a reduction of general expense rates due to better 
organisation and improved output. Further, the records of past work 
form a valuable base for future efforts. 

The means to be adopted to gain this end must vary m every 
business. In general terms the following principles will apply and 
the organisation of a costing system must necessarily follow the lines 
appropriate to its stage of development. 

Single Costs applicable to businesses supplying a uniform product 
where the object is to ascertain the cost per unit produced, ¢.g., per 1,000 
cubit feet in a gas works, per ton of coal in a colliery. 

Process Costs applicable where a standardised series of operations is 
in progress and the cost of each operation is required— 

(a) Chemical processes ; breweries; food products. 
(b) Repetition work on standard parts in engineering works. 

Job Costs applicable to joiners and contractors’ businesses in the 
simplest form (Terminal Costs). With more detailed methods applymg 
to general engineermg work (Multiple Costs). 

Departmental Costs applicable where a business has to be subdivided 
into sections owing to dissimilarity of products and possibly different 
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costing methods introduced to meet different circumstances in each 
section. -- . - 

Operating Costs in use in e bus and alway eae 
Here the standard unit is the-car-mile or train-mile. l 


C osts and Estimates 


It. must not be supposed that Costs and Estimates are the same. 
The chief points of difference are— 


Estumates are based upon— -`  Costs.take note only of actual 
1. Market quotations ; price paid for material used and 
2. Expectations as to price wages paid; actual expenses 

fluctuations ; current at time of execution. 


3. Labour rates, and 

4. Expense rates current at 
time of quoting ; 

Estimates may be given regardless of profit to secure business. 

The true place for cost records in regard to estimating is that they 
form a reliable history of past work -from which future plans may be 
formed by taking into account alterations in any or all of the factors. 

Estimates cannot be prepared from the general financial returns 
m a business handling a variety of products with the same exactness 
that is obtamable when cost accounts are kept; and thus over- or 
- under-estimating is inevitable. 
_ It is only necessary to mention that under-estimating leads to 
unprofitable work, and over-estimating means loss of profitable orders, 
to see the double evil that may ensue. 


Relation to General Financial Accounts ` 


Any attempt at detailed cost accounts must be independent of the 
financial books which will assume the position of controlling accounts, 
and regular and accurate.agreement must be possible between the two 
systems. This must be faithfully worked to by accuracy in detail or the 
value of the cost results will be destroyed. 

The financial profit and loss accounts may be made to yield much 
useful information.. They should be drafted so as to separate manu- 
facturing expenses from selling and administration expenses and the 

percentage of all items of expense should be shown. 

Also these accounts should be tabulated in parallel columns over a 
series of years so that developments of expense in directions that are 
not remunerative may be promptly checked. ` 

- Examples which, follow. make these points clear. 

The value of comparisons of this nature made from expense summaries ` 
and intermediate profit and loss accounts month by month cannot be 
overestimated. 
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Single Costs 

The simplest form of Cost Statement arises where the method of single 
cost can be taken. This applies to businesses producing one standard 
article, ¢.g., flour mills, gas works, collieries. - In this case a detailed manu- 
facturing and profit and loss account is required with percentage of 
expense and cost per unit of manufacture. The following example of the 
Monthly Cost Sheet of a Flour Mill is typical of-this form of account. 


MONTHLY COST SHEET, 3ist JANUARY, 1919. 











Sales for Month . . Flour: First . £85,000 
i - Seconds 25,000 
Sundry 5,000 
£115,000 
Not Production £100,000 
do. quantity : 45,000 sacks 
% per unit. 
Groes Profit ` £5,000 6 26-6. 
Wages Productive £2,750 2°76 14-5d. 
Factory Expenses— 
W « £270 "27 14 
Coat ‘ “2 1-1 
Electricity 150 “15 8 
Repairs . “22 1-2 
Sundry . 115 12 6 
= £055 
General Hxponsea— 
Travellers {120 "12 8 
Advertising 50 05 3 
Discount 75 07 4 
Carriage 340 34 1:8 
Salaries . 85 ‘09 5 
Sundries . 03 2 
Depreciation 170 17 9 
Interest . 06 3 
Net Profit : Azas -36 20 
£5,000 50% 26 -8d. 





The gross profit must be arrived at-— 

(a) By ascertaining actual value of stocks; or 

(b) By charging to manufacturing account material put in hand 
and creditmg finished stock and estimating work in progress; or 


(c) By assuming a percentage based on experience. 
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RAW MATERIAL. 
WHEAT Account No. 1. MANITOBA, 


1919 bv 1919 £. 
Jan, 1. To Stock . : < Jan. 31 By transfer to Manufac- 
» 31. ,, To Purchases . 3,000 turing A/c quantity 

used at average 3,500 

. , 31. By Balance carried down 1,600 

5,000 5,000 


1919 
Jan. 31. To Wheat No. 1 
Fi a” 0 No, 2 10,000 
LEJ t oe No. 3 81,600 





There will usually be a steady relation between quantity of material 
used and quantity of output and work in progress, but fluctuations in 
price must not be disregarded. 

In addition to values, returns of quantity m respect of all products 
should be made so that the volume of waste and cost per unit can be 
worked out; this cost will be found important in all comparisons. 

It is essential that in preparing a Manufacturing Account on these 
lines the increase (or decrease) in Finished Stock should be added to 
(or subtracted from) the sales and similarly Raw Stock fluctuations — 
adjusted in relation to Purchase. Only by this means can the true 
consumption of material and wage cost in relation to production be 
ascertained. 

In the same way expense debit must not represent merely purchases 
of stores, ¢.g., coal, repair material, oil, etc., but stocks on hand must be 
taken into account and net amounts consumed only must be charged up. 

The expenses must be classified as regards manufacturing expense 
and administrative (including selling) expenses and each requires 
correct and careful allocation in its details. 

By having the Nominal Accounts always posted up to date the 
expenses can be abstracted monthly and after suitable adjustment as _ 
regards outstanding or prepaid items the expenses for the month are 
obtained. l 
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MONTHLY COMPARISON, 


Month ending 31a ai Poo atte M conth Total 4 Months a! frat period 







Production . 000 
Quantity . . 45,000 sacia 56,000 sacks 180,000 senics 945,000 secks 
Gros Proft . 8,000 kb% AL (68500 53% aL 43% WIL Li i 
per we, per nmi. pete. wnt, 
W Prodoottre {2750 2-73 14:5 | {2,500 2-4 10-0 129 000 182 9-4 
Factory Expenses “25 1-3 970 -18 05 
ae a a! w7 J 14 24002 1 10 720 -13 ‘7 
aoo 3 2700 2 11 180 -15 -B a50 l 53 
Hectricity i 150 15 120 41 . ‘7 2) 08 24 
ie A T1 12 250 <2 l 6 370 07 | 
exe 115 -12 0 19 = +] 2 1300 B "12 
General 
Travelers ; 12 %13 4 130 -11 3 500 8 48 
Advertiaing . So 5O -3 7 0 “1 70 l -07 
Diecomt í 75 0 4 w v 3 x0 2 29 
Carja . . HO MH 18 3703 1 1-5 1300 23 1-27 
Sahne . . 8 œ 5 8 06 4 xo 08 -31 
Smdia . . %2 0 2 D H ‘2 1390 m ‘12 
Deprecta ton 170 17 9 180 I5 B 700 ë 13 -87 
Interest P ao 06 3 BB H -3 20 05 "24 
Net Profit SS -Æ 20 2,065 168 9 12 8440 ILH 8-28 


4:57% Ud 





For the setting out of comparisons recourse should be had to the use 
of graphs showing the results in diagrammatical form. 





The Forthcoming Business Exhibition 


TF preliminaries for the big reconstruction Business Exhibition to 
be held in the Royal Agricultural Hall, London, from the 4th to the 
15th May inclusive, are practically complete, and there is very little 
doubt that no stone will be left unturned by that experienced organiser, 
Mr. F. W. Bridges (assisted by a powerful Advisory Council of representa- 
tive “ Business Organisation’? men), to ensure its complete success. 
The preliminary prospectus points out that reconstruction is the life- 
blood of business to-day, and that it is imperative that every factory, 
warehouse, and office should be organised to the limit of its productive 
capacity. The old make-shift methods will not do; only by better 
organisation all round can this end be achieved. The forthcoming 
Exhibition affords an exceptional opportunity of bringing together under 
one roof all the latest labour and time-saving appliances, methods and 
devices which are indispensable to economical and efficient production. 
The exhibits will cover the whole field of business organisation, publicity, 
and management, and the demonstration of their capabilities will form 
an object-lesson of the greatest educational value to business men. 
Firms desirous of being represented at the Exhibition should write to 
the Organising Manager, at 36 Whitefriars Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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Interesting Legal Decisions 


Liquidator’s Remuneration and Income Tax 
AHE secretary of a limited company who had acted as secretary 
without remuneration acted also as liquidator, agam without 
remuneration. When the final meeting in accordance with Section 195 
of the Companies Act was held, the ordinary shareholders who were 
entitled to receive about £1,000, being the surplus remaining after pay- 
ment of debts and liabilities, resolved that a moiety should be paid to 
the Chairman and a moiety to the honorary liquidator. This amount 
paid to the latter was, in due course, assessed to Income Tax, and the 
Commissioners held that the liquidator was the holder of an office or 
employment of profit within the meaning of R. 3, Section 146 of the 
Income Tax Act; 1842. On appeal, Rowlatt, J., upheld this contention 
of the Commissioners. Counsel for the appellant argued that until his 
client received payment of his moiety he did not have an office of profit 
and that, therefore, the payment could not accrue to him by virtue of 
an office of profit. The learned Judge, however, preferred “ the common- 
. sense answer,’ viz., that when the appellant did receive the payment, 
the office became an office of profit if the payment accrued to him by 
virtue of such office, - 

The liquidator in due course went to the Court of Appeal (Cowan v. 
Seymour (The Times, 16th December), where the decision of Rowlatt, J., 
was reversed. The Master of the Rolls pointed out that the office had 
come to an end and that the payment was not to be regarded as a profit 
of any office, but as a testimonial for services rendered in the past. It 
- should be noted that (1) the office being at an end the sum voted was 
not a profit of the office; and (2) the payment was not made by the 
company, in which case there would have been liability, but by the 


shareholders. 


Letters of Renunciation . 

In-connection with this recent issue of new capital the Dunlop Rubber 
-Company were compelled to abandon their first arrangements, owing to 
the absence of letters of renunciation. The offer of the new shares 
“was made to the. shareholders without “letters of renunciation.” and 
-the Stock Exchange authorities declined to grant a quotation. Com- 
menting on this attitude of the Stock Exchange Committee which has 
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been represented as harsh and arbitrary, the Times points out that 
it is entirely in the public interest. “ As regards the merits of the 
Committee’s decision, refusing to sanction the issue without the letters 
of renunciation and finally threatening exclusion of all quotation of the 
Company’s issues from the Official List, if it were persisted in, we have 
no doubts whatever.” The absence of letters of renunciation would 
simply have meant that any new shares not taken up by the existing 
shareholders (perhaps through their not having the money available) 
would then ‘have fallen to the underwriters -who could have sold them 
at a profit on the Stock Exchange. 


The Registration of Personal Representatives 


The reply given to a correspondent on page 112 of the January 
issue touches on a subject of general interest to company secretaries, 
viz., the correct method of dealing with the personal representative of 
a deceased shareholder. It is necessary to distinguish between Parlia- 
mentary Companies governed by the. Companies Clauses Acts and 
Registered Companies subject to the Companies Consolidation Act, 1908. 
In the former case an executor or administrator must become the regis- 
tered holder of the testator’s or intestate’s stocks or shares before the 
company can recognise him in any way. In the case of registered com- 
panies, Section 29 of the Companies Consolidation Act, 1908 (to which 
there is no corresponding section in the Companies Clauses Act, 1845), 
gives the personal representative a statutory right to deal with the shares 
or other interest of a deceased member without becoming the registered 
holder. Alternatively, he can apply for registration as a member by 
request, though there are limited companies that require a transfer 
from the executor in his representative capacity to himself in a personal 
capacity with the result that unnecessary stamp duty has to be paid. 
One of the commonest mistakes made by the inexperienced Registrar or 
Company Secretary is in connection with the issue of balance certificates 
‘when part only of the deceased shareholder’s interest has been disposed 
of by the personal representative. The mistake commonly made is for 
this certificate to be made out in the name of the personal representative 

instead of in the name of the deceased. Again, the chain of representa- 
tion by which the executor of an executor is entitled to be noted in the 
company’s books as representing the deceased executor offen entangles 
the feeteof the unwary. Thus, we have heard of an important limited 
company which has permitted the administrator’ of the deceased executor 
to deal with the shares standing in the name of the original testator. 
Of course, an intestacy breaks the chain, and the only persen entitled 
to deal with the shares in these circumstances is..the administrator of 
the original testator to whom would be granted Letters of Admmistration 
de bonis non. 
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Royalties and Excess Profits Duty 

In Commissioners of Inland Revenue v. Sangster (Times, 17th Dec.), 
the respondent had granted licences to work certain patented devices 
of which he-was the inventor to a limited company, and he had received 
over £14,000 by way of royalties. The Inland Revenue contended that 
these profits were receipts arising from a trade or business and so assess- 
able under Section 38 (1) of the Finance (No. 2) Act, 1915.- The Com- 
-missioners had decided in favour of the respondent, and accordingly: the 
Inland Revenue appealed. Rowlatt, J., in dismissing the appeal, stated 
that -he did not see how royalty income could be regarded as income 
derived from a business. “If a man wrote books or painted: pictures 
‘or invented devices it was said by the appellants that he was carrying 
on a business. He (his Lordship) felt some doubt about that. If the 
man were doing it habitually it might be said that he was carrying on a 
business. But the respondent never sold his patents. He went on 
inventing devices which he kept in his own hands, and he made money 
out of them by granting licences to use them. It seemed that the true 
position was that, unless it could be shown that the property called into 
existence by the patent was sold, there was no evidence of the carrying 
on of a business. It was further urged that the respondent put the 
-products of his patent on the market. That was so, but to prove the 
carrying on of a business it must be one that he habitually sold his 
patents.” 





-` = Contents of Number 6 
‘Tue following is a list of some of the proposed contents of the March 
number of BUSINESS ORGANISATION AND ‘MANAGEMENT— 


. The Reconstruction of Companies _ Registration of Mortgages and Charges 
Works -Committees: _ - Talks to Income Tax Payers: Income 
The Position of the Counting House from Dividends and Interest 
Modern Publicity: (2) Aesthetics and Grading of Clerical Staffs 


_ Common Sense The Monsy Market and British Trade 
Costing and Factory Organisation Industrial Collectivism 

‘Current Transportation Problems- - - New Ideas in Business” 

The Cinema in Business Legal Decisions 

Yarn and Cloth Costing ~- - o Table Talk on Businees Topics 





“ The plea for this system opens owr eyes to the fact that there are systems other than 
` the metric tohioh deserve consideration.” ' 





Octaval Coinage 


p considering the arguments which have, in the pages of this magazine, 
been advanced for and against the metric systèm, and the various 
schemes advocated for the improvement of the present system of coinage, 
no mention has yet been made of a system of octaval coinage which 
was brought forward by a Mr. S. S. Buckman,.of Thame, in 1909, and 
which has recently been the subject of a booklet by a well-known miller 
and instrument maker, Mr. Alfred Watkins, FE.R.P.S. The octaval 
system is put forward as “ more exactly fitting the wants and usages of 
all who make, grow, buy, or sell things,” than the decimal system. It is 
pointed out that, in considering the best system of coinage, the views 
of the users of market or shop should come before those emanating from 
the copnting house—‘ Withdut the market there is no counting house.” 
The evidence of the market is shown to amount to this : that, in dividing 
a unit for trading purposes, there is one universal need—a binary 
division, that is, a division in which any integer can be divided by two 
a number of times, and any fraction can be multiplied by two. again 
and again, until the unit 1 is reached. . 
Mr. Watkins gives a number of instances where the usages of trade 
accept this octaval system. . The natural division into halves, quarters, 
and eighths, is urged as not only a matter of custom, but of trading 
instinct, and is found in all trades, all nations, and even among users of 

The advocates of an octaval coinage claim that it has all the advan- 
tages but none of the disadvantages of the decimal system. ‘‘ The 
fatal defect of decimal comage is that 10 halves into an integer once only, 
while the figures, 4, 8, 16, and 32 will halve and halve agaim to the unit 
1.” The proposal put forward is that we should still count upwards in 
tens, but downwards in octaves. ‘ Traders have always counted their 
sovereigns, hundredweights and bushels, their shillings, pounds, and 
feet, upwards ‘in tens. They have never counted them downwards in 
tenths, but in quarters, eighths, sixteenths, etc.” “Mr. Watkins claims 
that “ octaves-are as right in commerce as they are m’ music, science, 
and wave lengths. oe ee Bue Da 
unsuitable notation? <% `- - | 
Suggested System. - a thre ia 

One ofthe eso otal comage Gatling” bý its a advocates is as 
follows— Rice. ada nd, a 
. 8 ate = 1 groat.. ee T 

8 aoe . = T half-crown. 
8 half-crowns = 1 sovereign. 
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The present sovereign and half-crown thus remain unaltered, the 
groat being equal to 33d., present value, and the cent. or halfpenny being 
one-sixteenth under present value. Other coins would be 4, 2, and 1 
of each unit below the sovereign, each coin one-half the next higher, in 
unbroken series fron {1 down to its 512th part (the cent. or halfpenny). 
The 2-cent. piece might retain the name of penny, and 256 pence would 
go to the £1. Values would be written in a continuous figure similar to 
decimals, with the distinct octaval mark (,) in front of the fraction of a 
sovereign. Thus, stock now quoted at. 894$ would, in this system, be 
expressed {89, 46, that is, eighty-nine pounds, 4 half-crowns, 6 groats. 
As, in the decimal system, +142 indicates ty + rés + 10v, so in the 
same way, the octaval fraction ¿142 would indicate + + 4 + th. AU 
figures to the left of the octaval mark are to be indicated and dealt 
with in the usual ten grouping. . For example, £714,426 plus £87,623 
equals £802,251. The final figures (6 and 3) add to 9 cents., so that 1 is 
put down and 1 eight carried. Then 2+2+1=5; $e Ge 10, 
which is 1 eight and 2 over. The 1 is carried to the pounds, which are 
added m the usual way in a ten grouping. 

We have no space to give further examples of the use of an octaval 
system, but readers interested are referred to the English Mechanic 
for 21st June, 1918. 

It will readily be seen that an octaval coinage would be an extremely 
useful one for the shopkeeper, as he need have only one each of the 
nine suggested coins from half-a-sovereign to one cent. (amounting to 
a cent. under £1) to be able to give change out of a sovereign for any 
possible purchase from one cent. upwards. 

As evidence of the present-day use of octaval divisions of the unit, 
it is interesting to note that all British Stock Exchange dealings are in 
binary fractions from 4 to «r in pounds, and from } to ¢ in shillings ; 
farmers selling beasts deal by the half-crown; im the wholesale meat 
market not only is the stone an octaval weight (8 Ibs.), but the shilling 
is more often divided into eight 1}d., than into twelve pennies; in the 
drapery trade the -yard is divided into halves, quartets, and eighths ; 
the book printer folds his sheets into quarto, octavo, and 16 mo. 
sizes, etc. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that the octaval system 
has much to commend it, but whether it is the best system for our use 
is a matter which it would be extremely difficult to decide. But the 
plea.for this system opens our eyes to the fact that there are systems 
other than the metric which deserve consideration, and that we must 
not accept the decimal system, decided upon by French scientists so 
many years ago, as the last word on the matter. . 

: G. K. B. 
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Plantation Rubber Accounts and 
Finance 


By Grorar Jonnson, F.O.IS. 
(Conoluded. ) 


AMONG the returns made to the Todda Office by the Estate direct 
or through the local agents of the Company are those dealing 
solely with the accounts, which include the necessary journal entries 
and cash accounts in considerable detail for each month with list of 
ledger balances, the local bank sending direct to the London Offce a 
statement of the operations on the bank account during the month. 

The certified journal entries ànd cash accounts, which are rendered 
in columnar form, are entered in a journal and a cash book and posted 
in the usual manner to ledger accounts, the balances of the ledger being 
agreed with the list of balances received from the local office. 

At the end of the financial year the account returns are supported 
by certified stock statements, closing entries, and any other schedules 
that may be customary, including pro forma Balance Sheet and Profit 
and Loss Account. 

The practice as to vouchers varies: a local audit by professional 
accountants is frequently of little value. A useful check to a certain 
extent may be exercised by agents in some cases; but, in general, if the 
manager is so minded he may easily elude the checks either of the 
professional accountant, who knows nothing of estate work, or the 
agents. 

The final accounts are prepared in London, and they are drawn 
“for the crop,” which we may proceed briefly to explain. 

At the end of the financial year there is commonly a considerable 
amount of stock at the factory to be shipped and sold, whilst there may 
be shipments to Singapore and to London unsold. The factory stock 
will be shipped probably partly to Singapore and partly to London as 
circumstances may determine.- As far as possible, shipments in transit 
at the date of the accounts, and the stocks, will be incorporated in the 
Profit and Loss Account at realised prices, and where it is found impos- 
sible to give effect to this procedure in relation to-any shipments, the 
production which they represent will-be valued by the directors and - 
included in the accounts at their valuation. The foregoing will serve 
to explain also a little item which frequently appears in the succeeding 
year’s Profit and Loss Account and which may be described, for example, 
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as: excess realised over directors’ valuation of part of 1918 stock, or 
in theevent of a deficiency, as difference between valuation of part of 
1918 stock.and-its realisation. .. 

The reader will thus understand that, in the cromis indicated, 
there’ invariably. appears in-the ‘printed accounts among the assets 4 
considerable item representing production realised since the date of the 
accoulits, or partly realised and partly estimated. | 

' Though‘the items oh the'debit side of the detailed Profit and Loss 
Arcount dre numerous enough they are generally briefly and appropri- 
ately set out as.: cost of production, selling and shipping charges: (the 
sales and/or valuations being. indicated on the credit side of the account 
in the gross) ; London Office charges, depreciation, and manager’s com- 
thission; the latter being computed in accordance with the terms and 
conditions of his agreement with the Company. 





_ . Industral Lighting 
A GOOD overhead system of lighting is the modern standard for 
4 à industrial establishments, and usually provides all the light that is 
required for the lighting of most interiors. Quite frequently, however, 
local lighting is employed in addition to the overhead lighting for certain 
machines -or locations in the shop. 

- To assist local lighting it has been found that the use of white paint 
“has proved very effective. In one case.a large machine shop, containing 
massive vertical slotters; was lighted with an overhead system to an 
average intensity.of about two foot-candles. The heavy machines were 
finished with very dark paint, so that the. lighting of the tables in the 
region where the cutter operated was insufficient for setting the cutter 
accurately to the pencil’ markings on the rough castings ready to be 
machined. As a remedy a lamp on a drop cord was provided for each 
machine, and the surfaces of the machine which faced the table were 
painted. white: -This improvement avoids any shadows from the local 
lamp, as the reflection from the white pamted surfaces softens the 
shadows very materially and increases the illumination on the fable by 
about 75 per cent. 

Owing to the present necessity for strict economy by reason of the 
coal restrictions, the use of white paint would appear to be a most 
desirable ee for all machines and workshops. 
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“ My experience is that both the business woman and her society sister are singularly 
derterous in avoiding a faux pas.” 





= Table- Talk on Business Topics 
By Dn. Burs POWELL, Edilor of “ The Financial News” 


HILE the last of our Table Talks was still hot from the Press, we 

were all of us flabbergasted by the news that our interest in 
terrestrial affairs was destined to an immediate termination. A staggering 
planetary combination had beeh arranged, and its effect would be to 
precipitate the end of the world. In business circles the thing was taken 
coolly enough. People went on with their work. The utmost that they 
did was to arrange that this or that appointment should take place 
to-morrow if to-morrow ever came—that certain goods should be 
delivered on Thursday if Thursday ever arrived. However, here we all 
are in another year, in spite of all that the planets could do to upset the 
old black ball on which we roll along. The whole episode carried my 
mind back thirty years to the urgent and specific forecasts of the 
imminent end of all things published about that time. They were 
accompanied by startlingly picturesque descriptions of pale horses, 
scarlet women, and fiery dragons who were to be among the “ extras äi 
of the terrific finish. The end was to come in a few months; but, 
unfortunately, in an absent-minded moment, the prophet so fay forgot 
himself as to issue a prospectus offering seven-year debentures in a 
printing business which he conducted. As was pointed out at the time, 
there was something dubious about the issue of seven-year debentures 
by a gentleman who believed the end of the world to be only a few 
months distant. To borrow on the promise of repayment seven years 
hence, when you are convinced that within a few months both you and 
the debenture holders will vanish in the vortex of the last great cataclysm, 
is a transaction open to criticism in more ways than one. Moreover, 
it was obvious that if the pale horses, scarlet women and fiery dragons 
were likely to be upon us within the next few months, we ought to be 
thinking about something very different from seven per cent. I never 
heard how the issue went off, but the incident always struck me as a 
good instance of a prophet’s lack of robust faith in his own predictions. 


Armies of Women Investors 
A great constitutional authority has told us that the statute-making 
power of the House of Commons is equal to almost any achievement, 
except that it cannot transform a woman into a man. We began to 
see last month, however, that woman has transferred herself mto a 
business man during the last ten or twenty years. Pitman’s Shorthand 
was the magic key which originally unlocked the door that now stands 
wide open to ambitious womanhood. All this is pretty familiar to the 
business world. But perhaps it hardly appreciates the number of women 
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investors’ whose aggregated resources are now ádded to the: financial 
driving-power of the country. Woman may now invest her own money 
= in her own way and dispose of the investment as she pleases (provided 
she is of full age), without the necessity for anybody’s approval. 
Broadly speaking, she exercises her new privilege wisely. As a beginner 
she allowed her aesthetic tastes to dominate her financial instincts. 
She chose an investment because the heliotrope printing of the share 
certificate matched the tint of her smartest underskirt, or harmonised 
well with the colour scheme of her boudoir. She knows better 
now. Except that she is apt to be rather more fidgeted by 
market fluctuations than the investor of the sterner sex, she plays 
her fmancial role well and wisely, displaying a patience and a 
pertinacity that are above all praise. I know a lady who has a 
nice line of P. & O. deferred, bought at about £170. At the time of 
writing they stand at about £585, showing over £400 per share profit. 
But the lady has satisfied herself that a sale would be premature, and 
she holds on for a four-figure quotation, which is quite on the cards. 
Would mere man display an equivalent resolution, in the face of a 
temptation so alluring ? I doubt it. He would be as impatient as the 
lady who insured her husband’s. life for £1,000, but let the policy lapse 
after paying half-a-dozen premiums, “ I have been paying for six years 
and got nothing,” said she, “and I shall pay no more.” 


Novel Burglar Alarm 


And there was another lady who possessed a considerable volume 
of securities but who lacked confidence in the bank as a safe deposit, 
and regarded burglary insurance as a superfluous luxury. Accordingly 
she kept her investments in a large safe on the ground floor of her = 
residence, which was built around a kind of central well, rising directly, 
from the hall to the roof, four storeys above. The lady herself slept on 
the fourth floor. One night she imagined that she heard noises below. 
Looking over the banisters from her fourth floor eyrie she discerned 
two men with a dark lantern in the hall. Returning instantly to her 
bedroom, she picked up the fender and fire-irons and dropped them 
over the banisters on to the stone floor of the hall. It can easily be 
imagined that the clatter of a fender and fire-irons falling four stories 
on to a stone floor in close proximity to a couple of burglars, must have 
startled them all but out of their. wits. In fact, they vanished with a 
yell of terror, and the lady was never troubled again. In her case the 
fender and fire-irons equipment proved an excellent barrier against the 
burglar, but I do not recommend it for general adoption by ladies, even 
where their residence admits of its use by gravitation from the fourth 
floor. The woman’s wiser course is to keep her securities at the bank 
or at one of the safe deposits. 
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A Betrayed Husband ` Sy, NE gs a a 

Nor, indeed, is woman’s intervention. always so effective where -the 
idea of burglary is rankling in the feminine mind. Within my own circle 
was a business man (the story is true in every detail) who was roused 
from his sleep by his wife’s assertion that she could‘hear burglars down- 
stairs. It was not the first, nor yet the twentieth time, that she had 
spoilt his beauty sleep in that way ; but on this occasion the disgruntled 
spouse listened, and did hear unmistakable noises. The quiet opening 
of the bedroom door confirmed the earlier impregsion. There was a 
dim light in the hall, and somebody moving m the dining room. Forth- 
with the city man grasped the bedroom poker (a substantial old-fashioned 
affair) and quietly descended-all the more resolutely because his wife 
had locked the bedroom door behind him, for she took no chances. 
Peeping into the dining room he saw in the dim light a man with 
blackened face apparently putting something mto a large bag. This 
roused the sleeping devil in the otherwise inoffensive citizen, and he 
leaped upon the intruder, knocking him insensible before he had a 
chance to resist. But the supposed burglar turned out to be only the 
chimney sweep, whose appointed advent the fidgety wife had forgotten. 
On that occasion the sweeping of the dining room chimney cost £20 
solatium to the sweep, besides the doctor’s bill. But, incidentally, it cured 
the lady. She never heard burglars again. But we were talking about 
woman’s financial capacity, and we have rather strayed from the subject. 


Can Women Calculate 


Candour obliges me to add that some of my banking friends of the 
last generation were always sceptical about woman's capacity to under- 
aS stand figures. It-was idle and futile, they thought, to give the control 
its own bank accounts to a sex whose. knowledge of money was limited 
the ability to spend it. Lord Avebury (better known, perhaps, by 
his title of Sir John Lubbock) used to tell a tale from his experience 
(or alleged experience)-of feminine weakness-in the region of mathe- 
matics. The lady drew a ticket numbered 24 in an. Austrian lottery. 
She showed it to her friends and declared her conviction that she would 
win something when the draw took place. So she did, and when people 
asked her what made her so sure of her luck, ‘‘ I dreamt three times of 
the number 7,” said she, “so I was sure the winning number. would 
be 24.” Lord Avebury would add that he made a practice of telling 
this story to his lady friends, and that in nearly every instance after its 
recital -the fair auditor would say, ‘“‘So there fs something in dreams, 
after al.” “And yet,’? the distinguished banker-naturalist would 
observe, “three times 7 never yet made 24 in the books of. Robarts, 
Lubbock & Co,” 
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W oman and her Banker 


But their weaknesses are fast vanishing in days when women are 
factora of the staff in every office, and occasionally stagger their whilom 
masters by coming out.in the mathematical tripos above the Senior 
Wrangler. Nowaddys endowed with sound knowledge of at least the 
elementary principles, woman- has lost- that pristine simplicity which 
once led her to regard a bank account as an inexhaustible fountain of 
money. ‘ Banks are delightful things,” wrote: an unsophisticated. lady 
twenty years ago, in the ‘first flush of enthusiasm at the possession of 
an account. “ You give them- £100, and then you can pay everybody 
by cheque and have no more worry about money.” © And, suiting the 
action to this naive theory, she scattered her cheques like snowflakes, 
drawing to the extent of over £1,000 against her original modest balance. 
Conversely, though I have heard of angry men making bonfires of bank- 
notes in order to “‘ spite’ the i issuing bank, my financial researches have 
never revealed a lady engaged in glutting her vengeance in a similarly 
short-sighted fashion. The lady would be more likely to store the notes 
until she had a hoard, and then to present them at a moment of calcp- 
lated inconvenience, selected by a perverse utilisation of that intuition 
which is ane of the most potent weapons in the feminine armoury. 


The M istakes of Mere Man 


. Prudence (in a country where women are in the majority, and enjoy. 
access to the ballot box) dictates the desirability of writing with judicial 
impartiality where any story of alleged feminine weakness is retailed. 
Let me candidly admit, therefore, that the lady with the balance of £100 

who drew cheques for ten times that amount could easily be paralleled 
(I had better not say “ matched ”) from the ranks of the sterner sex. 
Ofte upon a time a “ farmer looking man.” entered an American bank 
with a cheque, which he handed to the paying teller, and which was at. 
once returned to him with the remark, ‘‘ No money here.” 

“ What ! -are you out of money ? ” asked the caller. 

“Ohno! I mean that the man whose name is signed there has no 
money on deposit here.” 

“Is that so? Why, he’s one of the nicest men I ever met.” 

“That may be, but his cheque isn’t worth anything here.” 

“Isn’t it, eh? Why, he boarded with me a whole month, and we 
think everything of him. Maybe he’s got money here and its mislaid 
somewhere ? ” 

» The cheque is worthless, sir. He never had a dollar on deposit 
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“Never did, eh? I don’t see how it comes about. When I asked 
him for his board money, he wrote this cheque out as quick as a wink. 
You couldn’t pay it and trust him for the money, eh?” 

The teller looked at the caller in a sorrowful way for a moment, 
and the man continued, “ You’d better do that way. I hate to hurt 
his feelings, you know.” 

“I say that cheque is worthless, and I don’t want you to bother 
me !” exclaimed the teller. 

“You don’t, eh? Well, I won’t; but I think it’s a mean trick on 
your part. When a man goes and writes a cheque right off as he did, 
it ought to be paid. When I go home and he asks me if I got the money, 
do you s’pose I’m going to tell him what you’ve said? Not likely! 
I don’t hurt anybody’s feelings if I can help it.” 

As a further demonstration of judicial impartiality, let me add a 
legend which satirises the occasional shallowness of masculine deduction, 
the while it also mtroduces us to an instance of feminine over-indulgence. 
A business man of mid-Victorian habits called upon his banker and 
intimated his intention of closing his account, which was a good one. 
The banker, alarmed, anxiously enquired what he had done to disturb 
his customer’s confidence. 

“ Sir,” was the reply, “I have long noticed that, when your bank 
was cleaned out on a Saturday, the charwoman was allowed a half-pmt 
of porter only. Often have I looked at the measure and admired the 
economy that pervaded your establishment. Of late, however, I am 
sorry to say a pint pot has been substituted for the half-pmt, and that 
argues an extravagance on your part, which shakes my confidence in 
the prudence of your management !”’ 


The Dexterity of W ian 


My experience is that both the business woman and her society 
sister are singularly dexterous in avoiding a faux pas. In dinner table 
conversation, which nowadays tends to range over a very extensive 
field, this is sometimes very difficult, but it is generally achieved. If 
the conversation drifts on ground with which the lady is not familiar, 
she will either skilfully conceal her lack of knowledge or divert it in 
another direction. Of course, if she insists on thrusting her purported 
knowledge and she happens to be wrong, she does “ put her foot in it.” 
That was the misfortune of the lady who once sat next to the late Sir 
Arthur Sullivan at dinner. She thought that in such company she 
could not afford to appear ignorant of what was going on in the musical 
world— 

“ How about Bach, Sir Arthur?’ she said; “I suppose he is still 
composing ? ” 
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“No, madam,” replied her distinguished neighbour; “I am afraid 
he is decomposing.” 

History does not relate how the lady extricated herself, but I have 
no doubt she did so. Mere man, however, might have plunged more 
deeply into the quagmire. A Cabinet Minister once fond himself at 
the Mansion House next to a City Alderman, who spoke of his grand- 
father’s intimacy with the great Napoleon. The little Corsican, so he 
said, had given his grandfather a jewelled snuff-box, and, he added, 
“there is a hen on the lid set in diamonds.” 

“A hen?” said the Cabinet Minister; “an eagle, surely, not a. 
hen.” ~ l 

‘“No; a hen,” replied the Alderman ; *‘ I have got the box with me 
and you shall see it.” 

He produced it, and sure enough, there was the capital “N ” on the 
lid, surrounded by diamonds. 

A broker was once asked to spend a weekend with an important 
client. The client, exhibiting his treasures, pointed to an antique 
chair— 

“ That,” said he, “‘ belonged to Louis Crosseye.” 

“ Louis Crosseye ? ” said the visitor; ‘“‘and who the deuce was 
he ? ” 

A King of France,” was the reply. 

" King of France? I never heard of any King of France of that 
name.’ 

“ Wel, I have got the bill for it,” said the client; and after a 
moment’s search produced from his desk a receipted account for 
‘“ Antique chair, guaranteed to have been the property of Louis XI.” 








“This comprehensios Hnoyolopaedia is a veritable reference library in iisef. Ii 
covers the whole range af commercial affairs.” 





Reviews 
The Business Man’s Encyclopaedia 


Ir is a sign of the times that one or two of our most progressive municipalities 
—Leeds is a conspicuous example—have recently become alive to the necessity 
of establishing commercial and technical libraries to cater for the special needs 
of the business man. ue a ied encore t advance, and if widely 
followed, would undoubtedly have far-reaching ts on our commercial efficiency. 
Successful business men have, however, long realised that they must have 
authoritative information on commercial matters, not merely in the public library, 
but close at hand, ready for instant consultation when the occasion arises, and 
have equipped their offices with a library of standard reference books accordingly. 
It is safe to say that in such libraries there is no more indispensable work than 
Pitman's Business Man's Encyclopaedia. The call for a second edition shows that 
its merits are already widely appreciated, and the publishers confidently look 
forward to the time when no up-to-date business office will be considered complete 
without it. 

For this comprehensive Encyclopaedia is a veritable reference library in 
itself. It covers the whole range of commercial affairs; from the establishment 
or purchase of a business, through the various stages of its financing and manage- 
ment, down to everyday matters of ordinary routine. The General Editor, Mr. 
J. A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.), author of many authoritative business text- 
books, assisted by more than well-known specialists as contributors, has 
sought to provide full information upon practically subject which can be 
reasonably claimed to fall within the scope of business lite. The complete work, 
which extends’ to upwards of 1,800 pages, includes more than 5, special 
articles, the whole in alphabetical order, with cross-references, so that 
any i item of information can be immediately discovered. 

e new edition, which has been thoroughly revised and brought up-to-date, 
appeals not merely to the advanced student, but particularly to the responsible 
business man, who cannot afford to be ignorant of the information it contains. 
Accountancy, book-keeping, office organisation, banking, commercial law, company 
law, finance, insurance, shipping, political economy, commercial geography—these 
and cognate subjects are treated with a fullness and completeness rarely found even 
in text-books specially devoted to the particular subjects. Business matters only 
are discussed, irrelevant facts bemg carefully , and the various articles 
dealing with the thousand and one phases of business activity will be found 
eee EA Coloured maps, diagrams, graphs, and facsimile 

ial forms and documents of every kind illustrate text, and are, 
indeed, a ing feature of the work. Pitmaw s Business Man's Enc 
dnd Dictionary of Commerce, which is being issued in serial form, will be complete 
in 28 fortnightly parts, price 1s. 4d. net. Part I is now obtainable of any bookseller. 


- 


i The Costing Problem 


By Bowanp T. Evsounna. (The Library Press, Ltd, London.) 
is. 6d. net, 


Tus succinct and able study of the problem of costa in these post-war days will 
ee The 


author rightly points out that the admission of Labour into ind heeled 
with Capital and Management can only be successfully based on a thorou 
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appreciation of costs. Not until Labour is fully informed on both production costs 
and market prices, and has e clear grasp of the effect of wage increases, can that 
ful measure of willing tion be obtained, which results in maximum 
output, and is so essential to the prosperity of any concern. Mr. Elbourne therefore 
emphasizes this new aspect of costing, 4.s., its ue as a basis for discussing wages 
rates, and establishing industrial harmony. 

He goes on toa for ‘closer co-operation between the engineering and the 
accountancy sides. It is the technical manager, ths engineer, who should above 
all, the main issues of costing, and in his opmion the technical use of 
costs should form a recognised part of the training af an engineer. Three valuable 
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Industry and Finance 


(Supplementary Volume) Edited by ADAM W. KIRKALDY, M.A. 
(Pitman, London.) 5s. net. 


The Paper Pound of 1797—1821 > 
By Epwix Cannan. (P. 8. King, London.) 6s. net. 


Tus first is an up-to-date book. It is a study by various research students, under 
the leadership of Professor Kirkaldy, bringing down to the latest times the inquiries 
of the Economic Section of the British Association in 1918 and 1919. The book 
falls into two parts. The first part deals with the replacement of men by women 
in industry and is packed with useful information, some of it surprising. It shows 
-that this replacement is not so related to the withdrawal and the return of men as 
we might suppose. ‘Tn the food trades, there has been a great éxtension of the 
employment of women since the Armistice, though men have returned to these 
-trades in greater numbers than to any others, except mining and building.” The 
second section of the book deals with banking, currency, and war finance. It contams 
_information, stated comparatively, on every aspect of this vitally im t sub- 
-ject, and more convenient for ready consultation than elsewhere. , again, 
_are i facts, such as the increase in Savings’ Bank deposits of 85 million 
pounds since 1914, the real influence of inflation whereby the available purchasing 
power of the community has been increased by a sum no less than 1,500 million 
_ pounds. Various deductions, all of them sound, are made from these and other 
: and a telling a is directed to the world of labour. 


“Opinion, which they submit tothe House: That there is at present.an excess in 
the paper circulation of this country, of which the mest unequivocal pons 
_the very high-price_of Bullion, and next to_that, the low state af the Con tal 
. a.. Upon a general view of the subject, Your Committee are- of 
e n, that no safe, certain, and constantly adequate provision against an excees 
“paper -currency,: either. occasional or permanent, can be found, except in the 
convertibility of all such paper into specie.” Alas, for the shortness of memories l 
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Commercial Advertising .. 
By Tuomas Russert. (G. P, Putnam’s Sons, Ltd, London.) 10s. 6d. net. 


Tuts book consists in the main of six lectures delivered by the author, a i 
advertising consultant and a pioneer in his fession, at the Landon School of 
Economics during the last Lenten term. Ttain additions have been made, 
including a lengthy introduction discussing the history and r veers of 
advertising i 


optimistic vein. The essential qualification to success, “that a man must be 
willing to do his own thinking,” applies to all professions, but to none more defi- 
nitely than advertising. Altogether, Mr. Russell's book can be warmly recom- 
mended to the attention of business men. It will be found Sjngularly fertile in 





Correspondence 


To THE EDITOR or “ BUSINESS ORGANISATION AND MANAGEMENT ” 
DECIMAL COINAGE 
S1r,—Unlike many advocates of Decimal Coinage, Mr. G. E..M. Johnson deals 
Nana Admiably with the chief point I raised in the article in your issue of 
November, 1919. There is little in his note with which I am not in agreement, 
except the practical conclusion that the adoption of decimal coinage would be an 


many that did: 5 Ib. 14 or. at 1s. 8d. per Ib. is 6 Ib. less $ Ib., ¢.6., 10s. less 24d. ace 
9s. 94d. By decimals it is 5:875 x 1°Gs., which comes to 9-7916s. The decimal 


question as to 12 pence to a shilling being much simpler than 10, but when 


no 
we have weights and measures complications come in. - The fact is the Metric is 


The Decimal Association has been working for . without—so far as I-can 
see--making any particular impression upon -public opinion, and whenever. any 
i t enquiry is made it:is-decided that the views of the ‘Association had 
better not. þe adopted. _If only. these. energies had been devoted.to the advocacy 
of commonsense in calculation, how much more fruitful they would have been. 
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I am disposed to agree with Mr. Mappin that, if we are to change our coinage, 
the new basis had better be the t penny rather than the present pound: 
the pound sterling is—or perhaps 1 ought to say was—asuch a recognised standard 
of value that to change it to £1 0s. 10d. might be open to many objections. In 
his example of the costing of timber. Mr. Mappin shows how decimals and £ s. d. 
can be.conveniently combined. He appears to like slide-rules which, if suitably 
marked, can deal with 144 into a square foot just as easily as with 100. One 
charm of logarithms, on which slide-rules are based, is that they are supremely 
indifferent to systems of coinage, weights, and measures. So are human beings 
who are intelligent at arithmetic. I am afraid I retain my opinion that the best 
course is to improve our arithmetic instead of getting rid of our present bad system 
of weights and measures—onur coinage is not bad—in order to substitute another 
system which for the majority of people is still worse. 


Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM SCHOOLING. 





ur u a ta 


Sır —Your contributor’s comments on the AHhusen v. Wht#ell ruling are 
interesting to the Scottish accountant. I am not competent to give the entire 
Scots Law aspect, but certainly in one respect our practice seems to meet one of 
Mr. Binnie’s “ practical difficulties,” namely, the treatment of investments sold 
cum dividend. Life-rent always is credited with the accrued dividend included in 
the price realised, the “ fee ” (remainder) being correspondingly reduced. Does 
Mr. Binnie’s remark on this subject mean that in England this apportionment is 
not made? There are difficulties peculiar to the Scottish practice, but they are 
not insurmountable. 
| May I take the opportunity of adding, with reference to the calculation of 
proportions of annual charges (a book of tables for which you reviewed) that I 
am not the only chartered accountant who saves trouble by capitalising the annual 
amount, say at 5 per cent., and obtaining the required proportions from tables of 


simple interest ? 
Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE M. COTTON, 
Edinburgh. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


A PANEL of translators is being formed by the Birmingham Chamber 
of Commerce to assist members to develop their export trade. 
* * * 

Reuter reports that owing to the collapse of the exchange, a number 
of American banks have discontinued discounting dollar drafts against 
exports of merchandise, and now accept bills subject to collection, 
crediting the exporter only on the receipt of payment from the other 
side. This, by placing the exporter in a more difficult position, will 
result in a considerable reduction in the amount of sales of goods from 


the States to this country. 
* * * 


Rae lati, 


The important articles dealing with the present position of the 
cotton industry and industrial harmony, which Sir Charles W. Macara, 
Bart., contributed recently to this Macazme, The Times Trade Supple- 
meni, and other leading periodicals, have been re-issued in pamphlet 
form, price 6d net. The publishers are Messrs. Sherratt & Hughes, 
Manchester. 


” $k k 


The proposed levy on capital, recently temporarily discredited, 
appears to be coming back to the arena of practical politics. Mr. 
Asquith accepted the principle of a general levy on capital at Paisley; 
and at Sheffield the other day, Mr. W. L. Hichens, Chairman of Cam- 
mell Laird, said he believed something should be done by way of a capital 
levy on large fortunes. It would be certainly of great practical advan- 
tage, and it would be a just and fair thing to do. It would be something 
definite and important, he added, towards reducing the inflation of the 
currency, and thus bring down the cost of living. 
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Official handbooks of commercial information compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade are to supersede the old, and generally out-of- 
date, series of consular reports which have been issued continuously 
since 1858. Information as to possible commercial openings will be 
given by special communications addressed with the minimum of delay 
to mterested parties, ‘and the three stages of Manuals of Standing Infor- 
mation, Annual Reports, and the day to day intelligence service on trade 

openings will mutually supplement one another without overlapping. 


* * * 


The Paris Municipal Council has approved a scheme for the estab- 
lishment on the Quai de Passy, near the Opéra, of the Paris “ Marché 
du Monde,” an enormous business centre for the transaction of inter- 
national trade. The Paris world’s mart will consist of a huge building 
of five storeys, within which will be over 5,000 shops or offices arranged 
according to industrial groups, where firms from all over the world can 
establish their headquarters, with every convenience, both for sellers 
and buyers. It will be the largest commercial sales building in the 
world, and is not an exhibition or fair, but permanent sales display rooms 
and offices, covering over twelve acres of ground. 

* * * 


The “High Road” to Prosperity 


Several noteworthy speeches were made during the past month at 
the annual meetings of the various big banking corporations, but none 
contamed more sterling commonsense than that addressed to the share- 
holders of the National Provincial and Union Bank of England, Ltd., 
by the Chairman, Mr. W. H. N. Goschen. In a notable passage, Mr. 
Goschen said— 

Our currency and the foreign exchanges present the most difficult problems, 
and various ideas and plans, devised, perhaps, in the of finding short cuts 
to soundness and prosperity, have been put forward for dealing with both these 

uestions. J am afraid I have some distrust of short cuts. We know how often 

ey lead us into difficulties, and I cannot hel ap thinking that we should do better 

to stick to the “ high road ” of economy and work, which, though arduous and 
unpleasant, must eventually lead to Pea and prosperity. 

By deprecating short cuts and insisting on the necessity for rigid 
economy and hard work, Mr. Goschen not only follows the example of 
other great bankers, but lends additional emphasis to their appeals. 
The pity is that while, m view of our national obligations, the need for 
economy was never greater, the reckless extravagance which perpetuates 
inflated prices was never more flagrant. 

* * 


Profit Sharing by Law in France . 
The French Parliament will shortly consider an epoch-marking 
Bill which proposes to make obligatory participation by the working 
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SECONDLY—A DIVIDEND oR INTEREST MAY BE PAD IN FuLL. This 
is done as regards small dividends, etc., on old and early-war securities, 
and as regards all dividends, etc., on the most recent securities. The 
reason is that many people are not liable to tax at 6s., and must claim 

‘erepayment if tax is deducted at that rate. To avoid the necessity for 
this, many Government dividends, etc., are paid in full It follows, of 


course, that the recipient, unless exempt, must include the income for, ° 


taxation in his annual return. 

The Government has announced that taxpayers should declare the 
Government dividends and interest received in full in the previous fiscal 
year. Thus— 


Fiscal Dividends, ac., Return for 
pele aad received i ee 

5th April, 1918 Nil 

Sth April, 1919 £300 Nil 

Sth Apri, 1920 £350 £300 


It is apparently for the sake of simplicity only that the amount received 
in the year is returnable and not the amount really belonging to the 
year. As regards #om-Government interest, also, a return is required 
for the first year (to 5th April, 1919, above). The concessions as regards 
Government interest are made solely to popularise the War Loans. 
THIRDLY—CERTAIN SECURITIES ARE IssuED “TAx COMPOUNDED.” 
To appeal to certain investors the Government issued these securities 
at a lower rate of mterest than was normal, but subject to the condition 
that no Income Tax need be paid thereon. The dividends and interest 
in question are treated just as “free of tax”’ dividends, and tax is in 
all cases assumed to have been suffered at the higher rate (6s. for 1918-19). 
It is provided, however, that tax shall in no circumstances be repaid, 
although the “ gross ” dividends must be ascertained and included in a 
return of total income for repayment purposes or any other purposes. 
With a 6s. rate the dividend represents a net 14s. as against 20s. gross. 
Thus an annual yield of £4 on an investment of £100 represents— 


£4 x H Income, d.s., {5 14s. 3d. 


FouRTHLY—as regards the yield on one form of security and as regards 
part of the yield on other forms, Parliament has enacted that no babthty 
to amy form of taxation shal exist. In these cases the yield in question 
is not to be inserted on any Income Tax return, nor to be regarded as 
income for any Income Tax purposes. 


Notes on Particular Government Securities 
Consols. (1) Patd less tax when held in Bearer form : when inscribed 
at Bank of England or Bank of Ireland, if mterest exceeds £5 per annum. 
(2) Patd in ful when purchased through Post Office Savings Bank : 
52 
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Tax should be deducted, or in the case of a “ tax-free ” dividend tax is 
assumed to have been deducted, at the rate in force in the period for 
which the dividend is paid. Therefore, the dividend is the income for . 
that period. The above-mentioned dividend is therefore income for the 
financial year 1918-19 (ending 5th April, 1919). ° 

In the last remark, the difference between 31st March, 1919, and 


- Sth April, 1919, has been ignored. Where a trade account year ends 


close to 5th April, it is regarded as coincident with the fiscal year. 
Similarly, the half-year to 30th June, 1919, or the quarter to 25th June, 
1919, are regarded as falling entirely within the fiscal year 1919-20. 
But circumstances are not always so kind. We may instance the 
case of a dividend paid on 10th March, 1919, in respect of the trading 
year ended on 31st December, 1918. The date of payment is immaterial. 
Of the trading year, the months January, February and March are within 
the fiscal year ended Sth April, 1918 (1918-19); the months April to 
December are within the fiscal year ended 5th April, 1919 (1919-20). 
As soon as the dividend has been split in this manner, the computation 
is easy. The rate for 1917-18 happened to be 5s. and that for 1918-19, 
6s, One quarter (3 months) of the dividend is subject to tax at 5s. ; 
three-quarters (9 months) are subject to tax at 6s. If the dividend is 
for £20 (gross), tax is deducted as follows— 
s. d. 


Dividend to 3lst December, 191 : ‘ . 
Tax, t.6., at 5s.. ; ; 5 — 
f.e., £15) at 6s.. : . £410 ~ 


Net payment {14 5 ~- 





5 15 - 





If the dividend of £20 were paid “ free of tax” a similar computation 
would have to be made to ascertain the gross income to be included in a 
declaration of total income. It would be simplest for the average rate 

of tax to be ascertamed— 
‘ year at 5s. 
year at Ga. 


The directions already given should then be followed. 


| average rate 5e. 9d. 


Income from War Loans and other Government 
Securities 


We shall set out all the various loans and securities and show how 
each is dealt with It is necessary first to explain the methods 
concerned. 

First—A DIVIDEND OR INTEREST MAY BE Parn “Less Tax.” In 
_ this case it is dealt with precisely as an ordinary dividend, so nothing 
more need be said about it. 
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6s. in the £, the gross amount is easily arrived at by adding 7 to the 
net amount received, ¢.g.— 





» £7 net 
3 


£10 gross 


What Income from “ Tax-free Dividends ” Should 
be Returned? 

This may be explained by taking the case of a company which, dis- 
regarding Income Tax, has a dividend of 20s. to distribute on each share. 
The company has to pay Income Tax, however, which (at 6s.) reduces 
the 20s. to 14s. It can do either of two things. It may pay a dividend 
of “ 20s. per share less Income Tax,” or it may pay a dividend of “ 14s. 
per share free of Income Tax.” The latter phrase is that generally in 
use, but it does not accurately describe the position. Whatever is said, 
the real dividend is 20s. This brings us to the difficulty often raised. 
Should a return of total income show 20s. or 14s. in such a case? After 
the preceding explanation the answer is obviously “20s.” As observed, 
the difference between 20s. and 14s. is tax on the former and not on the 
latter. 

The matter may be illustrated from a specimen letter accompanying 
a “tax-free dividend ”’— 


$ = 


STEELMAEERS, LTD., 
1 Bognor Lane, E.C. 
1st June, 1919. 

To Mr. FREDERICK BARNES. 

Drar Sik, —I forward herewith o for £7, being tax-fres dividend on 20 
shares for the year ended 31st March, 1919. 

It is hereby certified that this dividend has been paid from sources which have 
borne or will bear Income Tax. 

Yours faithfully, 


P. BAISHMAN, Secretary. 


The £7 dividend is equivalent to 14s. out of a dividend of 20s. The 
£7 therefore represents— 
£7 X 4 = £10. 
£10 is the total income from this source to be returned on a statement 
of totalincome. Of course this dividend is not returnable for assessment 
to Income Tax. 


To which Year’s Income do Dividends Belong? 
There are two essential time considerations regarding a dividend, 
(1) the date of payment, (2) the period for which it is paid. Thus, in 
the covering letter given above, the date of payment is Ist June, 1919, 
but the dividend is paid for the year ended 31st March, 1919. 
For Income Tax purposes the date of payment is usually immaterial. 
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Talks to Income Tax Payers a 
V. Income from Dividend: and Interest 


HIS talk deals with dividends from which tax has been deducted, 
dividends paid “free of tax,” and explains how dividends of either 
description should be allocated to the financial years which might be 
concerned. The treatment of War Loan interest and of Bank, Foreign 
and other interest, is also discussed. ` 


Tax Deducted from Dividend 
A man receives a dividend with the following notification— 
IRONFOUNDERS, LTD., 


1 Hanover Lanes, E.C. 


. ls? May, 1919. 
To MrR. ALFRED BROWN. 
Dear Sir, —I forward herewith cheque in payment of dividend for year ended 
31st March, 1919, viz.— 





£ s. d. 

Dividend at 10% on £100 sharea . 10 - - 
Less Income Tax at 6s. . <. dg - - 
Cheque enclosed for . . f7 - - 





It is hereby certified that the Income Tax shown above, as deducted, has besu 
or will be paid to the Revenue. 
Yours faithfully, 


T. Jones, Secretary. 


What income should A. Brown return ? 

He has borne Income Tax on this item “by deduction,” he will 
therefore never return it for assessment again, but it must appear on any 
statement of total income he is called upon to make. 

It is frequently thought that the amount returnable is £7—“ the 
amount I receive.” But any person thinking this should consider his 
salary, for example. He may receive {300 a year, on which he pays 
tax (say £20). He would not dream of saying that his income from 
salary,is £280! In the same way, he must regard his dividend as £10. 
(There is further reason for this. Tax has been deducted at 6s. in the £, 
and a refund is due if the total income does not exceed £2,000. The 
net becomes larger than £7.) 

A little matter of arithmetic may be observed. The £3 tax required 
to be added to the £7, is not tax on £7, but tax on £10. With tax at 
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dil a tien dina an 


_-of wages. 


This process data as to power, ttc., will only require to be ascer- 
tained once, and will then be fixed as a percentage figure to be applied 


‘Sto the varying expenses from period to period. 


Many of the expenses can only be apportioned by some such method 
as this. Take coal, for instance. This can only be spread over the 
various processes by calculation, and it is reasonable to assume that 
if department (a) requires twice as much power as department (b), then 
(a) will cost in coal, driving ropes and-other power expenses, twice as 
much as (b). If, further, (a) requires twice the building space required 
by (b), then (a) will cost in rates, rents, lighting and building repairs, 
twice as much as (b). Again, if (a) has twice the value of plant that 
(b) has, then (a) will cost in depreciation of plant, repairs to plant, and 
other plant-running expenses, twice as much as (b). 

This method of analysis should, of course, be worked along with a 
running analysis of accounts in the account books of the concern, under 
which as many items as possible are automatically apportioned to their 
own particular department, leaving as small an amount as possible to 
be apportioned by calculation. 


Discount 

The last item of costing expenditure is the discount to be allowed on 
sale, and this must be added in order that it may be deducted on pay- 
ment. The whole system of discount is a waste of time and energy, 
and an attempt has recently been made in the cotton spinning trade to 
dispense with it altogether, and to adopt a-system of net prices. This 
was not, however, successful, and the Manchester terms of sale are 
still, 2} per cent. discount. 

In costing, therefore, the spinner will still add 2} per cent. on the 
price of the yarn to the productive costs. 

The various items of cost having been obtained for any ee 
yarn, hak will be collected as follows— ` 


; ‘ . ` . 60's 
Spinning ucion x. l l ; . -300 Ib. per 1,000 spindles 
i š ; ; . 12 hank 
Cotton 40d. x 1:12 . . a eee . 4480d. per lb. yarn 
Leas received for waste . ; ; F . 148 a 
Net cost of cotton : : : : . 43-32 i 
Preparation wages and expenses : : ; . 550 ya Y on 
eag o ex cee , š ; . 72% i 
: 56-02 
245, discount on, say, 60d. : ‘ ; : . 1:50 
Total Cost Eo «= .8 eB #8762 


(To be continued.) aaa 
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Yarn and Cloth Costing 


It is, of course, possible to ascertain ¿the ratio’which total expenses bear 
to total wages, and in each department for which separate costs are 
required to add this amount to the amouht of wages already ascer- 
tained, as say, expenses 90 per cent. wages, or whatever the figure may 
be in the particular mill concerned. The method is, however, opens 
to this objection; in some departments wages are high in relation to 
expenses, in others they are low in relation to’expenges. In a department 
with many workpeople, and only a small amount of machinery, the cost 
of working expenses will be low in comparison to wages, whilst in a 
department with few workpeople and a large amount of machinery, 
the expenses will be high in comparison to wages. 

As in the case of the division of wages, each mill must be considered 
on its own merits, and the question of ascertaining separate expenses 
for different departments must be judged by the amount of accuracy 
by which it will affect the costs as compared with the extra costing 
labour involved. If after such consideration it is found desirable to 
spread the expenses over, say, three processes, a pre-roving process, 
a roving process, and a spinning process, some method of apportionment 
must be adopted. 


Finding a Ratio Figure of Expenditure 

In a spinning mill practically all the working expenses will fall under 
one of three heads; those expenses concerned with the production and 
distribution of power, such as fuel, ropes and belts; those 
concerned with the running of the machinery, such as oil, bands, machine 
repairs, depreciation of plant; and those concerned with the lighting, 
rating, renting, and general upkeep of the buildings. 

By an analysis of the data of power required, machinery installed, 
and buildings used, for the three divisions of expenses required, it is 
possible to find a ratio figure of expenditure in each of the three processes 
for each of the three groups of expenditure. 

Suppose, for example, these figures are as follows— 


Power. Plant Space of 
Value, Buildings. 
Pre-roving process Se. we ve 30 35 22 
Roving process . . . 10 15 8 
Spinning process . . . 60 50 70 
100% 100% 100% 


If, now, the total expenses of working have been divided into the 
three groups suggested, their apportionment according to the above 
figures will give the three groups of expenditure in each of the processes 
required. The total of the three groups for each department may then 
be reduced to a production basis as suggested in the case of wages, f.e., 
per spindle or per multiple of spindles, and applied to the productions 
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The total wages cost of 60's then would be— 








1) Pre-intermediate : A : . 1-166d. 
Intermediate 3 hank. "242d 
Roving process, 12 hank í 952d 
4) Spinning process 4d. 
~ 
Total wages cost . ; è . .  §8-360d. per Ib. 





Much of the data ascertained for one count of yarn would be the 
same for many others; (1) would be the same for all yarns; (2) would 
be the same for all yarns made from the 3 hank intermediate; (3) 
would be the same for all yarns made from the 12 hank roving; and 
(4) would be different for each yarn. 


Working Expenses 

These expenses are grouped together under various names, such as 
‘working expenses,” “general expenses,’ “working charges,” and 
“ on-costs.” They consist of all charges incidental to the working of the 
mill other than the costs of raw material, wages, and discount on sale. 
They embrace such varied charges as coal, oil, leather, rates, rents, 
gas, water, depreciation, interest, salaries, carriage, and a host of others. 

The accounts of each trading period will show these expenses arranged 
under their appropriate headings, and a little analysis of the accounts 
will give the total working expenses for the whole period. 

Let us, as in the case of wages, take for a first example the simplest 
type of mill, that spinning only one count and quality of yarn. Then 
in such a case as all the yarn produced is exactly alike, the total expenses 
of the period divided by the total weight produced in the period, will 
give the cost per lb. of the yarn in working expenses. 

If, however, different counts of yarn are being produced, it is desirable 
to reduce the expenses to a basis of expenses per multiple of spindles 
per week, as in the case of wages. 

Suppose, for example, a 100,000 spindle mill to be costing in expenses 
for a working period of six months, or 25 working weeks, £20,000. This 
per week is— 

£20,000 
=—ap ~ om £800, 


ar per 1,000 spindles 


x 240d. 
{0 Gioumnds ofsaid  — 19204. 


This figure of 1920d. per week applied to the different productions 
of the different yarns per 1,000 spindles per week, will give the expanses 
per lb. of yarn of the different counts as already illustrated in the case 
of wages. 

Where, however, it is desirable to ascertain the expenses of different 
departments as in the case of a mill producing yarns from different 
‘hank rovings, the matter is not quite so simple as in the case of wages. 
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“These costs will be ascertained from the wages of the different 
processes, and for this some analysis of ,the process wages will be 
necessary. It is assumed that the total wages of {800 per week include 
all wages, productive and non-productive, and the first step is to allocate 
the non-productive wages to the different processes, so that the whol 
wages of the mill will be charged in theif proper proportion to some | 
product. This allocation of the non-productive wages to the different 
processes will not present any special difficulty. Carders and over- 
lookers will be charged to the departments they control, as will all 
other non-productive workers attached to a particular process. If a 
man controls or works in two or more processes or departments, his 
wages will be apportioned according to the machinery he controls, 
or in the case of power producers, such as engine attendants and boiler 
firemen, according to the approximate horse-power used in the different 
departments. 

Let us assume that this allocation has been carried out, and that the 
wages in the previous example are as follows— 











1) Preintermediate processes - £170 for the whole uction 
Intermediate process è š for 2,700 68 
Roving process i : ; A elaches 

4) Spinning process. ‘ - £500 for 100,000 spindles 

Total i A - £800 per week for whole mill 


These wages may now be reduced to a productive basis as follows— 
(1) PRE-INTERMEDIATE Waces— 
170 x 240d. 
; Ib. uction 
(2) [INTERMEDIATE Waars— 


x 240d. 
2, 


(3) Rovinae Waces— 
100 x 240d. 


= 1-68d, per Ib. 


l 


2-867d. per spindle 


2:143 per spindle 
(4) Sromnmwma WacEs— 


x 240d. : 
100 spindles = 1200d. per 1,000 spindles 


If the production of the 3 hank intermediate bobbin is 33 hanks 
per spindle per week, or 11 lb. per spindle per week, then the cost in 
wages of this particular count at the intermediate process would be— 


2-667d. © 
° 11 ib. production per dk = ‘2d per Ib. 


If the production of the 12 hank roving bobbin is 27 hanks per spindle 
per week, or 2°25 1b. per spindle per week, then the cost in wages of this 
particular count at the roving process would be— 


2-143. ; 
TAID. production per epladls eee 
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À three rovings 8, 12 and 14 hank, b@ing made from two countsof infer- 
mediate bobbin, the 8 hank from a! 24 hank, and the 12 and 14 hanl 
from a 3 hank intermediate bobbin. This is, perhaps, an extreme 

_ example, but it will well serve to illustrate the principle I am describing. 
~ Now of these three yarns 40’s, 50’s, 60’s, 70’s, 80’s and 90’s, the 
history of working wjll be ¢ommon up to the intermediate frame, and 
all the yarns up to that point will cost the same amount in wages, 
assuming they are of the same quality. From this point the working 
history of 40’s and 50’s will still be common, as will be that of 60’s, 70’s, 
80’s and 90’s. At the roving frame there will be three groups, each 
having separate treatment, the 40’s and 50’s to be made from the 8 
hank roving, the 60’s and 70’s to be made from the 12 hank roving, and 
the 80's and 90’s to be made from the 14 hank roving. At the spinning 
process all the yarns will be treated differently, and will all incur a 
different amount of wages expenditure. 

In such a case, therefore, there will be four different processes— 
` (1) The pre-intermediate process. 

(2) The intermediate process. 

(3) The roving process. 

(4) The spinning process. 

In (1) all the yarns up to that point will cost the same in wages: 
in (2) 40’s and 50’s will bear the same wages, and 60’s, 70’s, 80’s and 
90's will bear the same wages; in (3) there will be three groups each 
bearing the same wages for the different counts produced from them, 
but differing from each other: (a) 40’s and 50’s; (b) 60’s and 70’s ; and 
(c) 80’s and 90’s; and in (4) all the yarns will bear a different amount 
of wages. 

The factors required in ascertaining the wages costs in such a mill 
would be— ' 

(1) The cost per lb. of wages in the pre-intermediate processes, 
being the same for all counts. 

(2) The cost of two different intermediate bobbins, 2} hank and 
3 hank. 

(3) The cost of three different roving bobbins, 8 hank, 12 hank, and 
14 hank. l 

(4) The cost of each different count in the spinning process, 40’s, 
50's, 60’s, 70’s, 80's and 90’s. These factors would be ascertained by the 
application of the principle already illustrated in the simpler type of mill, 

Take now the wages cost of 60’s counts. For this cost there are 
required— 

(1) The cost per Ib. of the pre-intermediate process. 

(2) The cost per lb. of 3 hank intermediate. 

(3) The cost per lb. of 12 hank roving. 

(4) The cost per lb. of spinning 60’s yarn. . 
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° worn 
__The spinning wages would be 
mee 500 x 240d ii < f 
0 thousands of spindles 1200d. per 1000 Pe 4 
Bòs counts 4y Tb. peodattion = Vober bT 
1200d. i 
60’s counts $00 Ib. i = 4d. per Ib 
Total Wages. 50's counts 60’s counts 
Preparatory 21d. 21d 
Spinning 4 
§-1d. 6-1d. 


Costing Processes 


Where more counts than one are being produced, correct costing 
therefore necessitates the division of the wages into processes, treating 
as one process only, all those processes in which the whole of the cotton 
worked is treated alike, irrespective of the count of yarn for which it 
will be used. In the example dealt with above, there are two processes : 
only for costing processes, the pre-spmning process, and the spinning 
process. In the pre-spinning process the wages cost of both the yarns 
produced is the same, as both are made from the same roving. In 
the spinning, however, the treatment of the two yarns is different, and 
the wages of that process differ with the different counts. Unless this 
or some similar method of allocation is followed, therefore, the coarse 
counts of a mill are always undercosted, and the fine counts overcosted, 
thus giving the spmner an incorrect view of the results of his working. 

The two examples of wages cost quoted, however, would only apply . 
to a very few mills. Most concerns will be producing a variety of counts 
of yarn, and perhaps several qualities. In applymg a system of wages 
costs for such mills, the whole history of the different yarns must be 
kept in mmd. There will be some of the early processes m which the 
whole of the production is treated alike as regards wages, irrespective 
of whether the cotton will ultimately be made mto fine count yarn or 
into coarse count yarn, or into super quality or low quality. Up to 
this pomt the whole of the wages expended may be divided equally 
over the whole production, each pound of yarn bearing an equal amount 
-of wages cost up to that point. When, however, the treatment of the 
cotton begins to vary for different counts or qualities, that process 
must be dealt with separately, provided the variation is so great as to 
maké a vital difference in the cost. The case of each mill must be - 
considered on its own merits, having regard to the counts and qualities 
spun, and the methods of production at the different processes. 

As an illustration of a somewhat more complicated mill, consider 
one making 40’s and 50’s yarn from 8 hank roving, 60’s and 70’s yarn 
from 12 hank roving, 80’s and 90’s yarn from 14 hank roving; these 
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the whole of the yarn produced is}of the same count and quality, the 
cost in wages is the total wages bill divided by the total production, or— 


240d. 
UO = 64d. per lb. of yarn. 


When, however, different counts of yarn are produced, the finer 
counts requiring longer timè to produce than the coarser counts, some 
method of apportioning the proper amount of wages to each count must 
be adopted. Take a mill of 100,000 spindles producing 50’s and 60's 
counts, with an average weekly wage bill of £800, then the cost in 
wages of the 60’s counts will be greater than the cost in wages of the 
50’s counts, for a larger weight of 50’s will be produced per week than 
of 60’s, for the same number of spmdles, and for the same wages 
expenditure. If the production of 50’s as ascertained from the mul 
books averages 400 lb. per 1,000 spindles, and that of 60’s averages only 
300 lb. per 1,000 spindles, the cost in wages of 50’s will be only three- 
quarters of the cost of 60’s. It is common in such a case to reduce the 
wages to wages per multiple of spindles, say, 1,000 spindles. In the 
mill suggested the wages per 1,000 spindles would be— 


roo thousands ofepindles — 10204 


and the cost of the respective counts would be— 


1920d. 
=m 4-8, Ib. 
Sa GOREN 160 1b. production = 


1920d. 
300 1b. production 





w 


60’s counts = 64d. per Ib, 


Cost of Preparatory Wages 


The matter, however, is not quite so simple as this. It is probable 
that in such a mill the whole of the yarn is being made from the same 
hank roving, that is to say, so far as the preparation processes are 
concerned, the whole of the cotton used whether for 50’s counts or 
60’s counts is all treated alike, and only at the spinning process are the 
two yarns treated differently. Now the {800 per week wages includes 
the wages of all the preparatory processes as well as those of spinning, 
and actually both yarns up to the spinning process are costing in wages 
exactly the same amount to produce. As m the above examples, the 
whole wages for both preparatory and spinning have been apportioned 
in the ratio of spinning productions, the coarser yarn, 50’s, has been 
undercharged in wages, and the finer yarn, 60’s, has been overcharged. 

If the wages of the preparatory processes amount to £300 per week, 
and those of the spinning process to £500 per week, with a total weekly 
production of the whole mill of 35,000 lb., then the cost of preparatory 
wages, equally for both yarns would be— 


IE —_ = 21d. per Ib. 
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Yam and Cloth Costing in Cotton Mills 


By A. H. HABDMAN 


Ill. Yarn 
(Continued) 


W ages 


M of the wages in a spinning mill, including those of spinning 
itself, and those of the principal preparatory processes, are paid 
at piece rates. It would appear, therefore, that the cost of wages for 
the different counts and qualities of yarn is readily ascertainable from 
the piece work rates. But there is also a large number of wages which 
cannot be definitely allocated to any particular yarn, and yet which 
must be charged to some portion of the production if correct costing is 
to be done. These are what one may call non-productive wages. 
Productive wages are those which are expended on the actual pro- 
duction of the yarn, such as those of spinners, piecers; and in the 
preparatory processes, such as grinders, card tenters, frame tenters, 
and others. But there are many other wages which are also really 
productive wages, such as those of carders, overlookers, lap carriers, 
and others who are engaged in supervising the actual workers in the 
different departments, or in moving the material from place to place. 
Non-productive wages are those of engine tenters, mechanics, boiler 
firemen, clerks, warehouse hands, and a host of others whose labour 
does not directly produce the yarn, but which is absolutely necessary 
for the efficient working of the mill or the receipt and despatch of its 
goods. 
All these wages, both productive and non-productive, must be 
allocated by some method to the different counts and qualities of yarn 
produced. 


An Example of Wages Allocation 


Let us take for a first example the simplest kind of spinning mill 
from this pomt of view, that is one in which the whole of the yarn 
produced is of the same count and quality. Suppose, for instance, 
a mill of 100,000 spindles is producing only yarn of 60’s count, with 
an average weekly wage bill of {800 for labour of all kinds, and an 
average weekly production of 30,000 lb. weight of yarn. Obviously as 
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and exclaims proudly, ‘ ‘That’s Casl n, ” he is mistaken. I say, emphati- 

cally, that is not Caslon; jt is no . When printing is considered 

in its relation to art, we shall have better advertising in this country and 
fewer fme drawings neutralised. 


The Field for Art ine Advertising 


The secret of an artist’s power is not so much that he knows what to 
put in as what to leave out of his drawing. That is why graphic art is, 
perhaps, the most powerful, the most effective of all sellmg instruments. 
The first-rate pictorial advertisement is at once nimble, animated, com- 
plete. It conveys a substantial piece of intelligence to the mind with 
astonishing ease and rapidity. It lacks nothing and contains nothing 
superfluous. It enables the advertiser to say precisely what he wishes 
to say in a highly artistic manner. That it pays an advertiser to spend 
money with an artist one need not trouble to demonstrate—the news- 
papers and hoardings are testimony enough. But one notices a reluc- 
tance on the part of some people to bring art into their publicity. Their 
advertisements are not exactly coarse but they are certainly not artistic. 
No matter what may be the nature of the goods offered, the presentation 
of the qualities of those goods should be artistic. Nothing is too small, 
nothing too big, for art. Motor-cars and safety-pins are on the same list. 
Some little time ago I persuaded a waste-paper merchant to advertise 
artistically. He was out for tub thumping until he saw that commercial 
art could help him to buy waste paper. The advertisements duly 
appeared and the merchant reaped a great harvest. 

The prospect is exceedingly bright for the British advertiser. A few 
houses have made wonderful strides m the right direction, but their 
ultimate destmation lies leagues ahead. 





City Lectures for Cost and Works Accountants 


eU work is being done by the Institute of Cost and Works Accountan ts 
Ltd. (Donington House, Norfolk St., Strand), in arranging periodical lectures 
on subjects of interest to members of the society. On 4th Fe , Mr. A. E. 
Goodwin lectured on “ The Principles and Practice of Correct Costing,” Sir Robert 
Hadfield, Bart., D.Sc., F.R.S., presiding. On the 25th February, Mr. eH. G. 
Simmons lectured on “ The Liability of Employers in respect of Accidents to their 
Workpeople,’”’ while ‘‘ Costing for Farmers ” is the announced subject of a lecture 
to be given by Mr. M. Hannigan on the 24th inst. The lectures take place in the 
Hall of the Institute of Chartered Patent Agents, Staple Inn Buildings, Holborn, 
commencing at 7 p.m., and admission is by ticket only obtamable from the Secre- 
tary, Mr. J. Martin Blain, M.I.E.E., at the address of the Institute. A series of 
discussions on technical matters in costing are also in course of arrangement. 
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the’ people who imagme they are ngt getting value for money if there 
is a solitary square inch of white space in their advertisements. 

An acute discrimimation and a of values go to the making of 
the artistic advertisement. The man with these qualities in his make-up 
rarely produces an incoherent advertisement. You say, “But Pm a 
business man. I cannot waste my time thjnking about discrimination 
and a sense of values.” If an advertiser would keep pace with the 
movement he must consider this aspect of the business of publicity. 
Let me illustrate. An artist produces a drawing to the order of a busi- 
ness man. It is an inimitable piece of work and it bears a name that 
has, perhaps, loomed large and regularly in Punch. The business man 
may tell you confidentially what he paid for it, and you will marvel at 
his enterprise and the vastness of the artist’s income. The drawing is 
regarded as a delicate, masterly, artistic stratagem. It is all this and 
more until the letterpress and border are added. And then what is it ? 
As a justification of the costly advertisement, a failure. Inappropriate 
type and border neutralise the artistic effect of the drawing; our 
enterprising business man lacks discrimination and a sense of values. 


Practical Hints on Borders 

Again, an advertisement should never be a border. When a pianist is 
engaged for the purpose of accompanying a singer he never presumes to 
give a pianoforte recital ; he merely supports, sustains. Even if he bea 
veritable lion among soloists, he must consent to provide the background 
for another’s art. No background, not even a very beautiful back- 
ground, should ever intrude itself on the main expression. The adver- 
tisement is an expression, an expression of commerce. The border, 
like the accompaniment, should support the main statement ; it should 
be held in check, so to speak, and not allowed to have an inflated notion 
of its own importance. (I might mention here that the plain, prmters’ 
rule is not to be despised, indeed, it is often more effective than the 
highly-decorative border.) i 

Art in publicity does not stand only for -graphic art. It stands for 
the whole business of publicity, for writing, illustration and printing. 
It is essential that art should keep an eye on all these things. An 
advertisement composed entirely of letterpress can achieve art because 
minds like Caslon’s were dedicated to the craft of printing, because such 
a type as his represents the artist’s sense of form and poise and beauty. 
But even the exquisite Caslon—and this applies to all really noble types 
—will not only fail to achieve art, but will fail to achieve anything if 
the directing force is not either sympathetic or artistic. That is to say, 
an artistic type should be handled with a proper respect for its qualities. 
Discrimination again! When a man points to a certain advertisement 
in a newspaper, a space crammed with type, with no “ daylight ” in it, 
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Modem Publicity 


By ABTHUR W. DHAN 
II 
Aesthetics and Common Sense 


HERE was a time when advertismg appeared to be a form of tub 
thumping. The newspapers were full of blackness and vociferous- 
ness. The public, along with those who had courage and wealth enough 
to persist in advertising with taste and soberness, were overwhelmed. 
And then, when the advertisement seemed to be assuming the charac- 
teristics of a public nuisance, advertising came to be a department of 
art. The history of mtelligent advertismg dates from the moment of 
that union. A few champions of the old manner remain, but their 
idiom belongs solely to the pioneer days, which were remarkable chiefly 
for the way in which the public suffered a continuous pressure round the 
throat. Publicity has climbed high above this old level of vociferous- 
ness. The advertiser no longer bellows and takes the public by the 
throat ; he has attained proficiency in the art of making a noise quietly. 
Business men must realise, sooner or later, that the coarse advertise- 
ment is doomed, that art has determined the future of advertising, the 
whole fabric of which is gaining shape, strength and colour under its 
influence. That fabric is stronger to-day than it was yesterday, and it 
will be stronger still to-morrow. Those who continue to be coarse will 
fail; either they must advertise with taste or not at all. Art has given 
to commerce a means of expression which no advertiser can afford to 
ignore. Bold, black vociferousness, at the moment, is not so much a 
method as an extremely offensive memory. 


The Artist and the Printer 


I have before me an advertisement which represents the high water 
mark of British advertising. It is beautiful m conception and in treat- 
ment ; it reveals a sense of values, a fineness of feeling. I looked at it 
for fully five minutes, almost forgettmg that it was an advertisement. 
The illustration was not at war with the letterpress. In a word, it was 
one whole advertisement, not two or three little pieces strugglirg hard 
to link themselves up into one. One cannot stress too much the 
value of this faculty for unifying illustration, letterpress and border. 
And white space is as important as any of these three. The mere filling 
of a given space is not advertising; it is a waste of money. Among 
the few critics of publicity are the people who say too much at once, 
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Bristol Library of Commerce 


company (not forming part of a debenture security), dockwarrants, 
negotiable securities, patents, coyprights. œ» 

It was decided in re S. Abrahams & Sons, Lid. (1902, 1 Ch. 645), that 
a resolution did not create a charge. It is merely an authority to raise 
money. But resolutions purportmg to charge the property of the com- 
pany, if passed under the seal of the company, im- accordance with its 
articles and duly impressed with the requisite stamp duty, have been 
accepted for registration. 

A deed charging debentures already issued is not registerable, nor a 
deed of appointment of new trustees supplemental to a trust deed. 

A conveyance of the equity of redemption does not require to be 
registered. No charge is created by the company which is the purchaser. 


(To be continued.) 





Bristol Library of Commerce 


BERTOL follows closely in the wake of Leeds in providing a definitely commer- 
cial brary, as distinct from the ordinary general reference library, to cater for the 
e needs of the business man. Opened last month, the Bristol Library of 
erce at the Central Public Libraries will, we feel sure, quickly meet with the 
h appreciation of Bristol commercial men. We observe from the official 
handbook sent us by Mr. L. Acland Taylor, City Librarian, that the Library of 
Commerce contains special features which make it particularly useful. Among 
them may be cited the subject card catalogue of the permanent collection of books, 
and the subject index (revised weekly) to current trade and technical journals, a 
very comprehensive collection of which is preserved in the library. Trade cata- 
logues, Government publications, and the usual business reference books are also 
available, so that Bristol business men can hardly plead ignorance in extenuation 
of Jack of enterprise in future. 





Contents of Number 1, Vol. 2 


Te following is a list of some of the proposed contents of the April 
number of BUSINESS ORGANISATION AND MANAGEMENT 


The Team Spirit in Industry Costing and Factory Organisation: Job 
The Money Market and British Trade . Costing 

Practical Costing Registration of Mortgages and Charges: 
Natural Lighting of Factaries Special Cases 

Current Transportation Problems Departmental Stores 

Up-to-Date Systems What Industry Expects from Psychology 
Some Common Mistakes Concerning Hints to Wholesalers and Retailers 


Meetings Legal Decisions 
Talks to Income Tax Payers Table Talk on Business Topics 
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be registered on Form 47. It sometimes happens that debentures or 
debenture stock are to be dssued here the trust deed is dated prior to 
1st January, 1901. It is doubtful whether any further charge is created, 
although it may be that the debentures themselves contain a charge. 
The registrar is, however, prepared to register upon the production of 
the deed and a debenture or stock certificate dated within twenty-one 
days of the application to transfer. 

A common cause for complaint is due to the necessity for registering 
charges created by the sale of trust property and investment of the 
proceeds in other property which then forms part of the security. 
However great the inconvenience, the point was definitely settled in 
Cornbrook Brewery Co. v. Law Debenture Corporation, Lid. (1904, 1 Ch. 
103), with the result that any debenture or debenture stock issued after 
such a charge has been registered must be endorsed with a copy of 
every certificate of registration issued thereafter. It was decided, 
however, in Cunard Steamship Co., Lid., v. Hopwood (1908, Wn. 182), 
that if registration was effected under Sub-section 4 of the Companies 
Act, 1900 (now Sub-section 3 of Section 93 of the Act), only a general 
and not a particular description of the property charged was required, 
and that registration under that sub-section protected substituted as 
well as original property charged. ` It is consequently a matter for the 
persons concerned as to whether or not any further registration shall 
be effected. 

A somewhat peculiar position has arisen in connection with Scotch 
property belonging to an English company which is included in a trust 
deed as security for a series of debentures. Under Scotch law, the 
original disposition of the Scotch property has to be lodged for regis- 
tration at the General Register of Sasines in Edinburgh, where it is 
retained, an extract of the registered document being issued to the 
parties concerned. It was found that the period within which regis- 
tration must be effected had expired owing to the delay in issuing the 
extract. The registrar declined to register, and an order of the Court 
for extension of the time for registration had to be obtained. In order 
to obviate any further difficulty in the future, it was agreed to register 
an original disposition sealed only by the company before it was sent 
to the Sasines Office. 


Charges not Requiring Registration. 
No registration in the Registrar’s Register is required in the fpllowing 
cases — 
A mortgage or charge over shares, debentures belonging to a 
1 The distinction between the two cases is that in the first the trust deed being 
executed prior to Ist January, 1901, had not been registered; whereas in the second case, 
been done to satisfy the su l 


iii de had 
conveyance direct to trustees of purchased them out of surplus trust 
funds is not registerable.—Bristol Untied Breweries, Lid., v. Abbott (1908), 1 Ch. 279. 
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Registration of Mortgages and Charges. 


Revenue showing that the stamp duty payable in respect of the stock 
as loan capital has been satisfied mpist alsosbe produced. It may be 
added that there have, however, been instances where debenture stock 
certificates contained charges and they were registered and stamped as 
single debentures. 

In another instance of a trust deed and*a series of debentures all 
bearing the same date, viz., 15th January, 1903, although the former 
was not actually executed in London until 28th February, and in 
Toronto on 21st March, application was made on 14th April to register 
‘the series under Sub-section 4 of the Companies Act, 1900, irrespective 
of the date.of the trust deed. The debentures provided that the deed 
and the debentures were to be considered as, and to be, the one security 
and mortgage. It was decided that, in view of the wording of the 
debenture which contained a contractual obligation to grant a charge, 
they must be held to contain a charge as well as to have the benefit of 
the trust deed. The registration was accordingly effected as desired 
upon the production of a debenture dated within twenty-one days of 
the date of application to register. The trust deed was not referred to 
in the certificate of registration. 

Application made to register an agreement to issue certain debenture 
stock in exchange for other debenture stock, accompanied by a demand 
in writing for the issue of the new stock, was held, following on the lines 
of Pegge v. Neath Tramways Company, Lid. (1898, 1 Ch. 183) to be an 
equitable charge, and registration was allowed within twenty-one days 
of the demand. It is also thought that an equitable charge on property 
to be acquired should be registered. It should be noted that a deed 
charging debentures already issued is not a fit subject for registration. 
The same remark applies to a deed of appointment of new trustees 
supplemental to a trust deed. But if the deed vesting the property in 
the new trustees contains a covenant to subdemise or otherwise deal 
with property acquired after the date of the trust deed, registration 
should be effected on the ground that the trustees could enforce this 
covenant by action for specific performance. 

It is the practice of the department in the case of a trust deed which 
bears a certain date but which is not actually executed until a later 
date, to allow registration to be effected within twenty-one days of the 
date of execution if a statutory declaration as to the latter is furnished. 
The declaration is referred to in the certificate of registration. 

It isenot the practice to register a trust deed to secure an issue of 
debentures under (a), as the certificate given by the registrar upon 
particulars being lodged under Sub-section 3 embraces the registration 
of the deed and the particulars of the series of debentures. But this 
would not apply to debenture stock, inasmuch as there cannot be a 
series of stock. A trust deed creating debenture stock would, therefore, 
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unless given to secure a debenture, will not be entered in the Registrar's 
Register although they would ba entered in the register kept by 
the company under Section 100. Nor possibly would a mortgage 
of capital called up but not paid be entered, unless part of a 
debenture holder’s security, although it is a common practice to register 
such a transaction as a charge on book debts. 


Date of Creation of Mortgage or Charge 


The effect of non-registration within twenty-one days after the date 
of its creation is that the security is void against the liquidator or any 
creditor of the company. Money advanced becomes at once repayable 
by the company, but the holder of the mortgage or charge loses his 
security and becomes an unsecured creditor. 

The security for a debenture or debentures will be either contained 
in a trust deed and the debenture or debentures ; or, where there is no 
trust deed, in the debentures themselves. 

In the first case the date of creation is the date of the trust deed. 
In the second case the date of creation is the date of the debenture 
(first executed) of the series. 

In re Columbian Fireproofing Co. (1910) 2 Ch. 120, it was held that 
the charge contained in a debenture was created when the debenture 
was executed. In Esberger & Son, Ltd., v. Capital & Countes Bank, 
the company requiring an overdraft deposited title deeds with their bank 
on 10th September, 1910. On 17th September, 1910, the company 
executed (without dating) a memorandum of deposit of the deeds 
containing a charge to secure the overdraft and an agreement to execute 
a legal mortgage. Advances were made, and on 14th June, 1911, the 
bank manager filled in that date and the document was registered within 
twenty-one days. It was held that the charge was created on 17th 
September, 1910, and so was void agamst the liquidator for want of 
registration, 109 L.T. 140. 

Where mortgagee dated in December, 1911, were produced for registration in May, 
1912, the Registrar was advised that as the deeds were not delivered and the money paid 
until the latter date, the charge was not created until that date. Registration was 


allowed but a statutory declaration showing the date of delivery was required, and this 
was referred to in the form of j and was also mentioned in tho certificate of 


registration.—Cf. In re N. Defriss & Co. (1904), 1 Ch. 37. 

Another variation under subhead (a) is that of a company which by 
resolutions of its directors purports to create debenture stock and to 
make it a first charge on the property of the company. Although it is 
doubtful whether any charge within the Act is created, the practice is 
to grant a certificate of registration for each particular amount of 
stock issued, upon the filing of the form of particulars accompanied by 
the production of a stock certificate, dated withm twenty-one days 
of the date of application to register. A receipt from the Inland 
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Valuable information for the Company Secretary regarding the registration of 
Mortgages and Charges is given in this artiols. . ug 


~ The Registration of Mortgages 


and Charges 


By A. H. Tayton, Assistant Registrar of Joint Stock Companies ; and 
F. D. Haan, B.A. (Oxon.), Barrister-at-Law 





Veo and Charges created by a company are registered in 
the register kept by the company and also in the register kept 
by the Registrar of Companies in London and by the Assistant Registrar 
in Ireland. This article deals with this latter register which is referred 
to as the Registrar’s Register. Section 93 of the Act provides (imer alia): 
(1) Every mortgage or charge created after the first day of July nineteen 
hundred and eight by a company registered in Englard or Ireland and being either— 
(a) a mortgage or charge for the purpose of securing any issue of debentures: 
Or 
(b) a mortgage or charge on uncalled share capital of the company; or 
(c) a mortgage or charge created or evidenced by an instrument which, if 


executed by an individual, would require registrazion as a bill of sale; or 
(d) a mortgage or charge on any land, wherever situate, or any interest 
in; or 


6) a mortgage or charge on any book debts of the company; or - 

Y. a floating charge on the undertaking or property of the company, 
shall, so far as any security on the company’s property or undertaking is thereby 
conferred, be void against the liquidator and any creditor of the company, unless 
the prescribed particulars of the mortgage or charge, together with the instrument 
(if any) by which the mortgage or charge is created or evidenced, are delivered 
to or received by the registrar of com ies for registration in manner required 
by this Act withm twenty-one days the date of its creation, but without 
prejudice to any contract or obligation for repayment of the money ‘thereby 
secured, and when a mortgage or charge becomes void under this section th 
money secured thereby shall immediately become >ayable. i 

Mortgages and charges under (d) and (e) were introduced by the 
Companies Act, 1907, and only those referred to under (a), (b), (©), (f) 
were required to be registered by Section 4 of the Companies Act, 1900. 
As a result, what may be briefly termed the Registrar’s Register of 
Mortgages and Charges will contain the following — 

(1) Mortgages and charges registered under the Act of 1900 and 
comprised in subheads (a), (b), (c), (f). 

(2) Total amount of mortgages and charges outstanding on Ist 
July, 1908, and including (4) and (e). 

(3)-Particulars of all mortgages and charges created after Ist July, 
1908, and coming under (a), (b), (c), (a), (e), (f). 

Notwithstanding, it will be noted that the Registrar’s Register will 
not contam particulars of the whole of the secured indebtedness of a 
company. A: charge secured by the deposit i shares or debentures 
belonging to the company, or of dockwarrants or negotiable instruments, 
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The whole business was shown on the screen in sections. Practical 
training is given by this firm in the following manner: When half a 
dozen new assistants are ready to commence their duties in the hosiery 
department, for example, the film showing the methods of that depart- 
ment is given for their benefit, and ghey are afterwards put through a 
short examination tq discover whether they are fully equipped with the 
ability and knowledge to complete a sales transaction in the department. 

In this way the assistant learns her business quicker, more effectively, 
and there are fewer mistakes made. As may be imagined, in a large 
departmental store this means a great saving in time and money. 


Studying Motions from Films 


As in the case of the man in the machine shop, so the shop assistant 
can, by giving close attention to the films, discover the “ waste motions ” 
of salesmanship, and eliminate those that cause fatigue without advancing 
in any way the action of selling. Even the wrapping up of a small 
parcel handed over the counter to a customer can be done in many ways, 
but there is one way in which it can be done with the minimum of 
fatigue. Unnecessary actions in the tying of a knot, the folding of the 
paper, and the handling of the parcel can all be cut out by a careful 
study of the films showing a trained salesman performing those functions. 

The elimination of “ waste motions ” in large establishments where 
thousands of people are employed makes for increased output, cheapens 
the cost of labour, and relieves the workers of unnecessary exertion. 
It is therefore beneficial both to employers and employed to study the 
problem as closely as possible. 

I understand that it is the intention of this London departmental 
store to invite the directors and managers of other shops to a private 
view of the films very shortly, so that the scheme can be extended as far 
as possible for the benefit of the retail distributive trade generally. This 
will do a great deal towards the scientific development of salesmanship, 
and should be encouraged. 
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Read this article. “It desoribes how the olnema has become an important educational 
factor in modern business organisation. 
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The Cinema in Business 
By Fasprarok W. Oapran, Ardhor of “ Peaos-ims Production,” ato. l 


How a Big Departmental Store Teaches Young 
Assistants Their Work 


H- a dozen shrewd business men sat in a small room at the top 
of a large departmental store in London the other day and inter- 
ested themselves in a cinematograph show. They saw on the white 
screen just what was taking place every minute of the day in the show- 
rooms below. They were greatly impressed; so much so, in fact, that 
they decided that the cinema was one of the coming factors in modern 
business progress. 

Since then the cinema has been still further made the servant of the 
business man. Its scope and possibilities are just now being developed 
to a somewhat remarkable extent, and in a few months we shall learn 
that it has become so important an educational factor in business houses, 
that there will be few without its assistance. 

Although it is a new departure in training assistants in shops, the 
value of the cinema has long been recognised in the large industrial 
plants in America and in this country, where the workers are shown 
various stages of manufacture by means of pictures. 

It has also come to the assistance of the scientific research worker, 
who studies human motions with a view to cutting out all unnecessary 
actions in order to speed up production and reduce fatigue to as small 
a compass as possible. 


W hat the Shop Assistant ema 


Sitting in front of the screen at the above-mentioned departmental 
store, one saw the whole business of salesmanship acted in a natural 
and efficient manner. Every movement of the assistant and the cus- 
‘tomer was shown. We saw the customer enter, take her seat by the 
counter, the saleswoman come forward, and commence the action of 
serving the article required. 

On the completion of the purchase, the various books used by the 
firm in the different sales transactions were displayed, and the manner 
of entry noted in a way that one could not miss detecting and memorising. 

The sales methods of the various departments in the shop were 
Indicated, special emphasis being given to the peculiar requirements of 
each department. 
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will not want more than one or at most two committees ; in others, 
organisation of a more complete character will be necessary. The main 
need is for those responsible for the formation of committees to have 
some idea of the functions and aims these should have: they ought to 
experiment with a purpose and not blindly. 

Little has been sajd in this article about the value for conciliation 
purposes of works committees; attention has rather been given to 
the opportunity through them of broadening the base of the government 
of mdustry. Nearly every works that has tried committees has found 
them useful as conciliation boards, helping to explain the attitude of one 
party to the other, removing misapprehensions before they become 
acute grievances and limiting the friction that is inseparable from 
all administration. But if that is all that works committees can do 
they have nearly reached the limit of their usefulness: now they must 
either be standardised as conferences aiming at better understanding, 
or they must take on new functions and become in some degree at least, 
organs of government. This can be done constitutionally and gradually, 
step by step; if it is not done in that way there is every prospect that 
in a short time big changes will have to be made without full preparation, 
and industry will suffer because it has not thought ahead. 
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workers’ side only by trade union representatives. The natural repre- 
sentatives of the workers already,in existence and accredited by their 
unions are the shop stewards. 

Viewed in this, light the engineering agreement mentioned above 
should prove satisfactory. A special committee (which might, if necessary, 
be nominally a sub-committee of the generai works committee) containing 
shop stewards and representatives of the management falls into its 
proper place as part of the whole works organisation. If it is thought 
unwise to give discipline to the general council or committee, such a 
committee might add it to its functions, at least m so far as trade 
unionists are concerned. This committee of shop stewards and manage- 
ment will probably have to be advisory rather than executive, for-the 
shop stewards on it are necessarily there rather as delegates than as 
representatives; without full private discussion amongst themselves 
they cannot pledge their constituents. If, however, they meet by 
themselves without the management being present, and then all or some 
of them meet the management in conference, each side being empowered 
to raise any question it chooses, they will generally be able to give a fairly 
definite decision. 


Election of Shop Stewards 

It is often argued by employers that the type of shop steward 
commonly elected makes it impossible to negotiate frankly, let alone 
to share responsibility. But those who say this overlook the steadying 
effect that the exercise of power has on most people. Many people do 
not want responsibility and will do much to avoid it, but most of those 
who desire it grow in capacity by its exercise. A body always in opposition 
and prevented by the nature of the case from ever assuming the respon- 
sibilities of office cannot be expected to develop the same type of leader, 
the same tolerance of view, that can be looked for in a party which may 
become the government. There is no more certain way of gettmg the 
workers to elect the best type of shop stewards than by giving the men 
they choose a limited amount of control; if this is badly used the 
workers will very soon decide who is to blame, and a new type 
of shop steward will be appointed who will prove more capable of 
responsibility. 

The suggestions made here will be thought by many too hard and 
fast. The formation of two distmct committees in each large works, 
one *elected entirely by the workers to deal with social and athletic 
matters, the other a joint committee for general purposes, with functional 
and departmental sub-committees and the recognition of shop stewards 
or other union representatives by periodic conferences—this is a large 
programme and an alarming one. But these suggestions are meant to 
suggest lines of development rather than a rigid system. Many works 
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produces the capacity to exercise it well. To hand over executive dis- 
ciplinary powers to a joint eommittee seems a daring experiment, but 
in a few cases such powers have been given to committees of workers 
alone. 

This general committee might by itself, or through a special 
“technique ” sub-committee, consider any suggestions for improved 
processes and more efficient organisation. These suggestions will not, 
at all events at first, be numerous or valuable, but there is no reason 
why they should not increase in both number and utility; on technical 
education the advice of the workers will prove useful from the start. 

The most important thing for this general committee seems to be 
the transfer to it of some executive power. So far this has very seldom 
been tried, the committee has been advisory, as was probably inevitable 
for a start, but the time is rapidly coming, and may be here now, when 
the committee must have real responsibility or prove a failure. It will 
not please everyone, for government, whether of a nation or of a works, 
is an immensely difficult matter; some workers’ members will, when 
given real power, prove more conservative than almost any employer, 
others will not for a long time realise that there are at least two sides 
to every question. But either power must be given—and it should be 
given as freely as possible—or the committee will fail 


Diverging Interests 


There remain those subjects when the interests of workers and 
employer diverge. Wages, hours, piece-prices, grievances that are not the 
result simply of misunderstanding, demarcation of work between one 
grade and another—for the most part these things are dealt with, in 
organised industries, through the trade unions, and in unorganised by 
some form of State interference, such as the Trade Boards. 

It is of great importance not to interfere nor to seem to interfere, 
with the regular machinery of settling such questions; if the unions 
think they are being side-stepped there will be trouble. But an agreement 
reached between an employers’ federation and a trade union or trade 
unions has to be applied to the individual works, and this application 
provides a sphere for legitimate activity. The application of the 47 
hour week in engineering varies from shop to shop as regards the time 
of starting, the mid-day pause, and the hour of stopping. In engineering 
also piece-prices, save for the agreement that they are to be based on 
time-and-a-third for the average man working moderately hard, arè not 

„laid down by national arrangement and probably never can be; each 
works fixes its own prices, and often these vary from department to 
department, from machine to machine. There is enormous room for 
negotiation on such things in any moderate-sized works, and it is obviously 
best, in an organised trade, for such negotiation to be conducted on the 
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a joint interesi, and, therefore, seem a proper sphere for the activities 
of a joint committee, hereafter referred to as the general committee. 

Such a joint committee might be drawn half from the managerial 
grades, half from the workers, or in some other proportion—the exact 
distribution of membership is less important than is often thought, 
provided that no big section of the works*goes without representation. 
It is desirable to have special union representatives to prevent the 
unions from feeling themselves side-tracked; this is not provided for 
as often as it might be. The general joint committee might be quite 
distinct from the one that deals with social and athletic activities, or 
it might be the parent council, making use of sub-committees appointed 
on a functional basis. The canteens, restaurants, and cloak-rooms would 
probably be best administered through this joint committee, which 
should appomt the officers needed to conduct them. Thus the committee 
would become in some degree executive, and take on more importance 
than could a purely advisory body. 

It -may be advisable at this point to make a breach in the system 
of functional devolution, by arranging in a big works for departmental 
committees to be set up, and for these to make recommendations to the 
superior functional committee. Some such step is advisable if the 
average worker is to realise his responsibility and to consider the 
committees of importance. Besides the works’ interests in games, clubs, 
restaurants, and general conditions, there are always special depart- 
mental matters worth discussion ; they can be used to develop a localised 
feeling of responsibility which should make the superior organisations 
work more smoothly. For instance, in some works tea is provided in the 
afternoon, and it has been suggested that it might also be available in 
the morning. In that case each departmental committee should 
take the responsibility of seeing that no real loss of working time 
resulted from the innovation. Such things as this are best done 
departmentally. 


| Industry needs Bold Innovations 


Discipline, fmes, discharge, might perhaps be dealt with by the 
general committee or by a special sub-committee of it. This would be, 
in most works, a bold innovation, but industry needs bold innovations. 
In practice it is often found that the workers are not more lenient than 
the management, especially in cases of pilfering; they feel that the 
guilty person has damaged the prestige of their class, and often take 
stronger action than a manager will dare. In cases of bad discipline 
their attitude is not so clear, for the reluctance to “‘do any man out 
of his job” is widespread, but they are prepared in most cases to realise 
the need for order and regulations, and the exercise of power rapidly 
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to technical, education. These matters obviously concern the workers 
far more than they do the management. It is everyone’s interest that 
they should be well managed, but it is even more important that they 
should be managed by the people for whose benefit they are intended, 
that is by the workers. Often it proves better for people to run a club 
badly themselves than to Have someone else run it well for them. It 
seems desirable therefore to leave these subjects almost entirely to the 
control of workers, duly elected by their fellows, and for the management 
to abdicate responsibility as' completely as possible. This is not always 
done; firms often contribute to the cost of an athletic field and make 
grants for social activities, arguing that in return they ought to exercise 
a veto. But men and women manage things better if they have real 
responsibility than if they can do nothing but advise, and there is no 
reason why the management should not make block grants towards 
work of this kind, possibly averaging the amounts paid annually during 
two or three years and limiting their liability to this amount. These 
subjects could then be dealt with by a special committee, elected 
entirely by the workers, and if a member of the managerial staff sat on 
such a committee he would do so not because of his position in 
the works but because his help was wanted by those for whom social 
and athletic activities exist. If it is thought undesirable to have 
specially elected committees to fill such functions, roughly the same 
result would be achieved by delegating these subjects to a sub-committee 
of the main works committee or works council, chosen almost entirely 
from the workers’ side, and possibly with co-opted members elected 
by the whole works to represent social and athletic interest. The less 
the Management appears to do the better for everyone. 


Mutual Interests Concerned 


The other subjects are not so easy, but a line of demarcation can 
be found. There are certain things in which the interests of the employer 
and of the employed are identical ; there are others where these interests 
diverge. It is to everyone’s advantage, for instance, that the industry 
which supports him or her should be kept busy and should be pros- 
perous ; taking a long view, it is in the interests of both worker and 
employer that there should be no slackness, no bad discipline, no faulty 
work. Technical education and the improvement of processes concern 
everyone, and with the exception of the man dismissed for inefitiency 
or bad discipline, the workers have about as much to gain by the 
enforcement of sound and wise rules as has the management. On wages 
and hours the agreement is not so clear; it is not to the employer's 
direct benefit to pay more than he need, or to cut the working time below 
the maximum for efficiency. But the other things are for the most part 
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An‘ agreement drafted in June, 1919, by the Engineering and the 
National Employers’ Federation and thee Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, together with eight other trade unions, but not as yet ratified, 
provides in the first place for the recognition of shop stewards under 
the rules of the unions, and secondly for the appointment of works 
committees. These, it is laid down, are tè consist of not more than 
seven representatives of each side, management and men, all the men’s 
representatives to be shop stewards. This restriction on the size and 
composition of the committee looks at first sight undesirable ; it would 
seem to limit the field of experiment unduly ; to stereotype organisation 
before the field has been thoroughly worked. But on examination of the 
subjects available for discussion in committees, this objection may not 
prove valid. It is obvious, in a big works, that one committee cannot 
deal with all the business raised, or that can be raised, unless it is to 
meet very often and for longer hours than is usually desirable. Some 
devolution is therefore found necessary, and the question that arises 
is this: shall the devolution be departmental or functional; shall 
each department have its committee, or shall committees be formed 
in accordance with the subjects they discuss ? The committees described 
above transact their business by what are virtually sub-committees, 
elected neither by functions nor departments, but by grades—managers, 
overlookers, workers; if this is thought unsound it will probably be 
considered best to make devolution functional rather than departmental. 


Scope of Works Committees 


The Ministry of Labour suggests that works committees may deal 
with the following matters— 
Works rules : 
Working hours ; 
Payment of wages ; 
Settlement of grievances ; 
Holidays ; 
Physical welfare (canteens, lavatories, cloak-rooms, ventilation, 
safety) ; 
Discipline ; 
Terms of engagement ; 
Training and technical education ; 
Suggested improvements ; 
Charities ; 
Social and athletic activities ; 
and it is not difficult to divide these things into three groups. 
In the first group will come athletics, social entertainments—concerts, 
dramatic performances, whist drives, and possibly general, as opposed 
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committee; and the Lower House, represented by the workers’ 
committee. This political analogy has only to be examined to be proved 
unsound by the principles of British government. In the first place, 
no provision is made for a Prime Minister, who would presumably be 
the works manager, being responsible to anyone save to the King (or 
employer); in the gecond,sthe employer not only reigns but governs ; 
in the third, the officers’ committee, unlike almost every Upper House 
in the British Empire, has necessarily at least as much influence as, 
and probably far more than, the Lower House possesses. Such a council 
May work as a conciliation board and prove of considerable value, but 
it cannot lead to industrial self-government. If the parliamentary 
analogy holds good, and the Lower House becomes the dominant one— 
a situation more or less foreseen inthe descriptive pamphlet, the result 
will be that every officer in the company is ex offcto unable to sit in 
the House to which he is responsible—in other words, we should have 
a Soviet government of the worst type, with a complete divorce between 
responsibility and authority. The author of the pamphlet does not 
consider himself a Bolshevist, nor is he, but his scheme would lead 
inevitably to Bolshevism if industry became self-governing; only as 
long as the present system prevails could it work, and then only as a 
conciliation committee. If works committees are to develop and take 
on new functions, a constitution like that suggested would at once prove 
the creator of more troubles than it solved, and the firm would be 
driven back to some form of joint committees, such as it has officially 
deprecated. 


Various Constitutions 
_ This constitution, despite its inherent difficulties, is copied in its 
fundamentals in a number of English works, though not often in com- 
pleteness. One textile works follows part of the general plan of the 
, Ministry of Labour but divides its council into three sections—manage- 
ment, overlookers, workers. The chairman is ex officio the person present 
who holds the highest managerial position. The work is mainly done 
through sub-committees, and as the functions of these are not defined in 
the constitution, it is impossible to say accurately how business is con- 
ducted. Another smaller textile mill divides its council also into three 
‘committees —management, foremen, and workers—and while it provides 
for at least two joint meetings a year, lays down that the minutes of one 
committee are not to be divulged to any other. The whole arrangement is 
liable to the same criticisms as are made in the preceding paragraph. 
Neither of these firms has any provision for trade union representation, 
and, in fact, both of them are largely non-unionist. 
Constitutions like these three would obviously not prove acceptable 
in any industry like engineering, where. unionism prevails strongly. 
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management and labour being often cumbrous and seldom necessary. 
These members should include a managing digector, the works manager, 
and, when he exists, the labour or welfare manager. It is obviously 
unnecessary for this side of the committee to appoint its own chairman, 
for the managing director will ex officto take the chair, but the committee 
as a whole should have a chairman who will‘generally be the managing 
director, and a vice-chairman, generally the labour chairman. Each 
side should be able to add, temporarily, representatives of departments 
or sections under discussion. In larger works the committee will have 
to form sub-committees of itself, probably with co-opted members. 

This constitution, with minor variations, is followed fairly closely 
in a large number of works. The committee constituted on these lines 
seldom votes, but tries to reach a general agreement; ifa majority vote 
is to have force it is necessary for both sides to be represented by equal 
numbers. The absence of voting is not a very serious matter; it is not, 
for instance, very often that a city council’s sub-committees actually 
divide and count heads. Agreements are more common in small 
committees than in Parliament. But one defect can often be observed 
in the work of such a body as the Ministry of Labour suggests; the 
members are delegates rather than representatives, they cannot 
(especially when labour representatives) pledge their constituents, 
and the meeting is apt to be more a conference than a real organ of 
government. 
be 


“ Industrial emera 

Of the constitutions very different from that suggested by the 
Ministry of Labour, perhaps the most striking is that of a firm in the 
North of England. The constitution lays down that “the Employees’ 
Council” shall be divided into two committees; one of officers down 
to and including charge hands, the other of workers in non-managerial 
positions. Each committee meets and acts independently, but -neither 
has any executive power ; the two unite to hold a jomt meeting at least 
‘once a quarter. Trade unionists and non-unionists are treated alike, 
and there is no provision for special union representation. This type 
of organisation is followed by a number of firms in the United States 
and is known by them as “ Industrial Democracy.” In general there 
is a committee of employees, another of foremen and subordinate 
managers, and a third of directors and high officials; there is little or 
no provision for regular jomt sessions. 

- The pamphlet which explains this scheme for the English firm con- 
demns the Whitley Report for putting managers and workers on the 
same committee and argues that as in politics, so in industry, three 
sections are needed for legislation—the King or President, represented 
by the employer; the Upper House, represented by the officers’ 
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in industry as it has already done-in national-and municipal politics, 
are bound to look on works committees in-a different way. They either 
regard them as the beginning of a new experiment in government which 
may grow and spread into some type of organisation different from 
any we now have, or {in some cases) as a trick of the employers to cheat 
the worker of a real share in control by giving him the shadow—a 
consultative advisory committee, and- denying him the substance—real 
executive responsibility. - This kind of opposition and distrust will wax 
or wane with the failure or success of works committees ; if they develop 
in their functions and become true organs of government it will sooner 
or later pass away. l 


Success in Removing Grievances 

At the present time it can be fairly definitely stated that the 
“ Conciliation Board ” side of works committees outweighs the other. 
Committees have proved a success in many works in removing grievances 
before they come to a head; in increasing that personal relationship 
between managers and employees that seemed to be rapidly disappearing; 
in removing misconceptions and convincing each side of the other’s 
honesty. They have not, however, except in a few isolated cases, brought 
about big constructive changes. They are to some extent treated with 
apathy by the workers; those elected to the committees are liable to 
lose, rather than to mcrease, their popularity, and real interest has not 
been aroused in many matters where there might have been good results 
not only m lessened friction, but also in the elimination of waste and 
mefficiency. 

To secure as wide an experience as possible throughout the country 
it is desirable for different firms to experiment-with their committees 
along different lines, and for the constitutions adopted to vary over a 
large area. This is being done to a considerable extent, but means of 
communication are faulty, and it-is not easy for the results gained by 
constitutional experiment in one firm to be made available for use 
elsewhere. Fime and the Ministry of Labour should remedy this defect 
and build up an accurate information service which may prevent one 
firm from repeating the mistakes of another. 

The type of committee suggested by -the Ministry of Labour in its 
Industrial Report, No. 4, is- fairly simple. The committee is to be a 
jomt one, consisting of from five to twelve workers’ representatives, 
all trade unionists, save where labour organisation is particularly weak. 
The workers’ representation is-generally to be based on departments ; 
the members to be elected by ballot for a period of from six to twelve 
months and to be eligible for re-election. The workers’ side is to appoint 
its own chairman and secretary. The managerial side, it is suggested, 
should consist of from two to four members, equality in numbers between 
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way for Industrial Democracy.” 


Works Committees 


By E. M. WRONG, M.A. 


T is generally felt by employers, trade unions, and Government officials 
alike that the most fruitful part of “ Whitleyism ” is to be found 
in the organisation of works committees, works councils, factory councils 
and shop committees, which are a good deal older than the Whitley 
Committee, rather than in the national councils, of which over fifty 
have now been formed, or in the district councils, now in process of 
formation. The works committee deals with problems that immediately 
face both employer and employed. It can help to remove grievances 
at their source, where they are dimly felt but not accurately defined ; 
it brings representatives of the workers into personal relationship with 
the management; it helps to remove from both parties that distrust 
of the other side’s good faith, that unless it can be abolished makes 
negotiation almost impossible. If the works committee passes beyond 
this, the stage of conciliation, to the making of constructive suggestions, 
it may pave the way for industrial democracy. Government, of either 
a nation or an industry, has to be built up from beneath rather than 
extended downwards from above; it is local self-government that 
makes a national parliament possible. In industry, as m politics, it is 
necessary to lay the foundations of government on matters that touch 
the worker intimately ; workshop conditions, hygiene, sanitary arrange- 
ments, canteens, personal relationships, the removal of individual 
grievances. The national and district. councils will deal with general 
questions touching a whole industry, but there is much that, if it is 
to be solved at all, must be solved in the works. 

Every person’s attitude to the future of works committees will vary 
with his ideas of what should be the future motive power and government 
of industry, whether the incentive should be profit or service, whether 
responsibility should remain with its present possessors or pass to others. 
Those who believe in the fundamentals of the present industrial system, 
with an alteration of details that will lead to increased efficiency, 
greater individual liberty, and a proper standard of life for all, are 
inclined to regard works committees as a promising means of conciliation, 
by which grievances are remedied, the interest of the worker aroused, 
and his Brains as well as his manual dexterity called in to the service of 
the firm. They regard the committee more as a useful device which 
can be fitted into our industrial system as a kind of shock-absorber than 
as a constitutional innovation. 

On the other hand, those who press for a fundamental change m our 
industrial organisation, and who hope to see self-government extend 
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Mr. B. of Birmingham was in the house and the person sent down to 
meet Mr. B. was the assistant who was best acquainted with him, 
possibly one of the “specials” who had been in the habit of calling 
on him. This system was adopted specially m the case of “ long- 
distance customers ” who were perhaps not known very well to the general 
salesman. One can understand that it must be very agreeable to a 
customer who perhaps comes in the house only a few times a year being 
met by someone with whom he is fairly well acquainted. It gives him 
the opinion and rightly so that he is considered of some importance by 
the house when a special man is sent down to see him, and the results 
are infinitely better than would be the case if any assistant were to 
attend to him. To clinch my argument, we’ll put it that if the traveller 
for Mr. B.’s ground was in the house, one can understand that the likeli- 
hood would be the sale would be even larger. I think some of your 
readers in the wholesale will admit that it is no uncommon thing for a 
customer, after coming into the house and finding that Mr. Jones is out 
and another assistant coming forward, to say “ No thanks, I won’t 
bother further; anything else I want I’ll wait for until Mr. Jones (a special) 
calls on me. No doubt he’ll be calling shortly.” Had Mr. Jones been in, 
he would no doubt have made a good sale; but between the time of 
Mr. Jones’ next call, other travellers might put m an appearance and 
pick up some of these Imes. 

It is not an unusual thing for a customer who buys ordinarily in 
good quantities from certain departments to call in the house and pos- 
sibly make quite a casual purchase and go out without anyone seeing 
him in the departments from which he usually makes his purchases. 
I have often heard surprise expressed by the head of the department 
when he has heard two or three days after the customer’s visit that such 
a customer had been in the house, and further expressing annoyance 
that he was not informed that the customer came in. This is not an 
unusual thing to happen but occurs in wholesale houses every day, 
resulting in considerable loss of trade. 

How is it that some of our largest houses make a point of bringing 
in their regular travellers on “show days” specially to meet customers 
who are expected to be in the house? Simply because they know that 
the best results will be obtained by their doing so. I am not arguing 
that every customer’s name is sent up. Local customers coming in the 
house weekly or sometimes oftener are well known to practically every 
assistant. I am referring principally to customers from a di8tance out 
‘who do not come in so regularly, and who look to receive perhaps a 
little more consideration on this account. 
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Lhe Position of the Counting House 


attention that these customers receive from the firm’s representative 
on his periodical visits. A traveller, to begin with, knows exactly the 
class of goods the customer wants—possibly the latter requires to see 
samples from only three of the twenty or more departments’ samples car- 
ried by the traveller. These are at first shown without any time being 
wasted. In the house the customer is approached by the assistant 
from any department the customer may be passing through. What 
would be the value of a system which would enable a Management to 
be acquainted with the fact of a customer’s entry into the house, the 
goods he buys, and the assistant who would be most likely to get the 
largest order out of such customer? The manager of the London house 
referred to arranged that the names of those customers entering the 
house were at once sent to a clerk—one of the firm’s oldest employees 
who knew not only the standing of practically every name in the firm’s 
ledgers, but also the departments from which these customers made 
their purchases. In case he did not know it was an easy matter to turn 
up the records—these were kept on cards in alphabetical order of towns, 
showing purchases made, and the departments interested. 





J. BLANK & CO., Ref. No. 1483. 
24 Marn STREET, 4 Pay 10th of Months less 3} %. Credit £500. 
| Special: Buys principally Haby., Hosy. 
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February .| 14 190 
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May ... 
Jms ... 
July ... 
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September . 
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-[Nore.—tIn connection swith: these returns, the figures are filled in each month in round 
pounds, for instance, an item of fi 118. would be filled in £25; £24 ciel op . By this 
moans itis easy to ascertain the cipal dap ents from which a-customer 
Word is at once sent to such departm immediately upon the arrival customers - 


coming from a distance. ] : l . l l : 

- Should a customer come in who purchased largely in, say hosiery, 

the house *phone was put into use to inform the hosiery. head that 
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entering the E left the house without purchasing. ‘This 
was taken for a similar, period as-before, namely, four weeks, and came 
out as follows: -called in counting-house to pay account, 1,426; left 
house without purchasing, 140. This showed that only 10 per cent. of 


Tt must be evident-to anyone that there is always a chance of 
effecting a sale if a customer can be got into a department. 

Under the old system im existence at this particular house, there 
was always a difficulty of getting a customer into a department. An 
excuse would be made. “Oh, I'll see the traveller when he calls,” or 
“Tm in a hurry to-day, sorry I haven’t time,” etc. 


Important Sales Increase - 


It is surprising how many people who have - no mtention of buying 
do so when satiples are shown them; at any rate this London wholesale 
house, after making the alterations mentioned, showed an imcrease in 
sales in six months of {4,760 after deducting the increase that it was 
anticipated would have been made. 

This was got out by comparing with the increase made in post orders 
and from travellérs’ sheets. 

The increase in sales for six months showed over £4,500 higher 
figures than had ever previously occured in the history of the firm. 

To obtam the best results from this system the strongest support 
must be given by the house staff, otherwise the advantage obtained in 
getting customers into the departments will be considerably discounted. 
I have given long and careful consideration to the method of dealing 
with customers by our wholesale houses, and I am convinced that there 
is that something lacking which, could it be brought into play, would 
result in returns being sent to the highest possible point. 

Now, I am most anxious to make myself properly understood, and 
I think after the explanation I shall give that most wholesalers will 
agree that my reasoning is quite sound. And here I would ask a ques- 
tion. How is it that in the majority of cases—I would say in over 90 per 
cent. of cases—travellers’ orders, take any period you like for com- 
parison, would in value exceed to a very large extent the value of the 
same number of sales? One might say, oh, yes, this is easily accounted 
for by the fact that the traveller calls. only: at certain periods, and the 
customer looks to‘receiving these’ visits... Very well, reverse the case, . 
and we have the traveller’s customers in-the house with the average 
salesman attending, and the sale would be nothing like the value of the 
order taken by the traveller. ` T‘am-trying to show that the attention 
given to customers in the house, -is-not; generally speaking, the same 
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“ Get a customer into the Departments, and a good salesman will generally obtain a 
line or two.” 





The Position of the Pasties House 


By Hanger Ricsy 


T offices of many of our wholesale houses are situate on the 
ground floor of the building. 

This was the position the counting-houses of a well-known London 
firm occupied for many years. A new manager was installed about two 
years ago, and a deal of his time was spent in the offices where most of 
his work was done. In this particular house the offices were approached 
immediately upon coming im at the front entrance. The manager 
observed that a good many customers would come direct to the counting- 
house, pay their accounts and then leave without gomg into any of the 
departments to make a purchase. The manager made a point of having 
a record kept for four weeks showing the number of customers calling 
in the counting-house to pay accounts and leaving without making a 
purchase. It was found that out of 1,650 customers calling in the 
counting-house in four weeks, the large number of 490 or nearly one- 
third left the house without going into a department. Now it may be 
argued that this 490 had not come in with the intention of making a 
purchase, but had only called to pay accounts. Quite so: but what 
might have happened had it been possible to get these customers into 
some of the departments? Many travellers reading this article must 
have frequently received a letter from a customer whom they had advised 
they were calling on, requesting the traveller “not to call this journey 
as we are quite full, and it would hardly be worth your while paymg 
me a special visit, etc,’ and how many travellers have ignored this 
request probably saying that “ Oh, I must have left the Hotel previous 
to the post being delivered,” or some such excuse, yet generally booking 
an order. The véry same thing applies to a wholesale house; get a 
customer into the departments and a good salesman will generally 
obtain a line or two. ~ 

This was the line of argument this London manager took, and, at the 
earliest opportunity, the offices were installed on the first floor, and were 
placed in such a position that a customer in going to pay an account 
had to go through a number of departments. 

The ground floor was given to one of the principal departments 
selling the firm’s specialities, and two other departments had to be 
-passed through before reaching the counting-house. These alterations 
took some three weeks and were made during a period in the year when 
trade was invariably on the "quiet side.” 

A short time after the alterations had been made, it was arranged 
that a record should be taken to find what proportion of customers 
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assistance in the form of tial raw materials should-be given td those coufitries 
whose rehabilitation would dherwise be postponed. The only remedy for the 
present position, he saiti, was nót the supply of credit; it was to bring back the 
world mote or less to the position of 1914 as regarded capital resources. We 
had destroyed an enormous amount of capital in Europe, and the result was more 
or less a collapse of the exchanges;. and only by replacing that capital could we 
possibly get the exchanges right. : 
Mr. A M Samuz.L, MP., seconded the resolution, which was agreed to. 
On the motion of Sir W. B.PEat; seconded by Mr. Tuos. BiceaTt, a resdlition 
. was algo urging that Government borrowing must cease; expressing the 
inion of the Conference that a on Capital was opposed to the best interests 
of the country; that the taxation of war fortunes could not be carried out without 
gross injustice; and welcoming the imminent abolition of the spacey Fas duty. 
Mr. Max Muapratt, and Sir ALGERNON FirtH, M.P., later addressed the 
Conference on the question of high prices. $ : 
State Ownership and Management Opposed: - l 
At tho second day ae ne o iba one eee of nationalisa- 
tion was raised by Sir Anam Nimo; who moved: “ t this Conference pledges 
itself to oppose in the national interest any attempt to impose State management 
on any branch of industry.” He urged that the intention of Labour was not only 
to have State e Roe State management, but to secure the complete 
socialising of industry. as manufacturers should close their ranks and move 
as one solid phalanx in their opposition to any attempt, not only to nationalise 
the mines, but to nationalize any industry. The resolution having been amended, 
so as to oppose State ownership as welt-as State management of industry, was then 
unanimously agreed to. : 
Railway Rates to be Revised 
Mr. MARSHALL Stevens, M.P., next.raised the subject of transport delays, and 
in the course of an interesting speech, read a lengthy letter from the Ministry of 
Transport, addressed to the Federation of British Industries, which included the 
following important statement— wm = 
“I am directed by the Minister of Transport to acquaint you that, now 
the interim ‘revision of the ey rates for merchandise and minerals has 
been put into force on the basis o ee R 
enter upon a detailed revision of these rates, by goods or passenger 
train.” . m $ 
The Federation was asked to express an opinion as to whether the present 
system should be continued or a new system adopted. A resolution, welcoming ` 
the decision of the Ministry, and suggesting that the railways should be immediately 
. put on a universal three-shift’ systeni in -specialty congested areas in order to 
_ utilise continuously ths present inadequate rolling stock, was passed unanimously. 


State Appropriation of Eeport Coal Profits Suggested 
Lord Garyrorp, in a forcible speech, drew attention to the unsa 
condition of the coal industry, and pointed out that it was only by double-shifting 
existing pits and plant that immediate increased output could be obtained. The. 
ten shillings reduction on domestic fuel was a subsidy to householders out of the 
| profits the Government obtained’ from the high prices of exported col. “he 
subsidy no doubt was a welcome Christmas gift, but he suggested that far more 
beneficial results would accrue to the community as a whole if all the t from 
high-priced export coal went direct to the Exchequer to help to square national 
balance sheet. `o CoO, ann: a cen 
Education in Industry, Research- Work, -and the Housing: Problem were dis- 
cussed by the Conference at jts final sitting, important resolutions being submitted 
and unanimously agreed to. _.- ee : l 7 
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Not the least important of the many-sided agtivities of the Federation 
are the services it renders as a bureau of information and reference. At 
its headquarters, 39 St. James’ Street, W., a small army of highly skilled 
workers is engaged in the collection and circulation of statistics and, 
in fact, every kind of information relating to the thousand and one 
forms of commercial and industrial activity în which its members are 
interested. Some inquiries received from members involve extensive 
research, but nothing comes amiss, and no effort is spared in order that 
a really helpful and complete answer may be furnished. Great pride 
is taken in the Intelligence Department, and its high-grade efficiency 
is undoubted. 

The Director of the Federation, Mr. R. T. Nugent, is assisted by 
Mr. G. H. Locock, C.M.G., as Assistant Director, and by Mr. E. L. Hill, 
M.I.Mech E., M.I.E.E., as General Secretary. With the advantages 
of the splendid organisation which these gentlemen control at their 
disposal, British manufacturers, one may safely say, have never been 
so well equipped for the great test of international competition as at 
the present time. 


British Traders and Questions of the Day 
POINTS FROM THE CONFERENCE SPEECHES 


"THERE was a representative attendance at the Conference of Manufacturers 
- and Producers arranged by the Federation of British Industnes, which was 
held in the Kingsway Hall, on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 10th and 11th of 


erage 

Mr. W. Peter Rytanps (President of the Federation) presided and, in a 
general review of the European situation, said that Germany could only pay 
the war indemnity in the long run by export of goods, and to do this she must 
be put into a position to produce. Dealing with home affairs, he said that there 
were two directions in which we could remedy our economic difficulties; We 
must se to it that we no longer consumed more than we produced, and it was 
essential that Government borrowings must cease. 


Ewport Trade and Foreign Eochanges 

Sir ARTHUR STEEL-Martianp, Bt., M P., raised the question of export trade 
and foreign exchanges, and moved a resolution urging upon manufacturers the 
desirability of setting aside a portion of their output for export purposes, and 
adjuring the Government to give all posmble assistance to production and to the 
export trade. He wished someone would really calculate how much the industries 
of this country would be benefited, both directly and indirectly, if they did not 
have to pay for their raw material from America 25 per cent. at the present time 
above wiftat would be its value if the dollar exchange stood at par. 

The resolution, which was seconded by Mr. de F. PEnNEFATHER, MLP., was 
carried unanimously. 


Destruckon of European Capital 
The Hon. R H. Brann, the well-known banker, was the next speaker, and 


brought forward a resolution urging that international action was required if 
adequate steps were to be taken to avert chaos throughout Europe, and that 
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Finest Soviet in Europe 


The Federation enjoys the advantages of a democratic system of 
control; in fact, it has been amusingly described by the Labour Press 
as the finest Soviet in Europe! In contrast with the geographical 
grouping adopted by the Chambers of Commerce, the members of the 
Federation are divided into main groups and sub-groups, according to 
the particular sndustry in which they are engaged. The point of common 
trade interest is thus established, and links the members together at the 
outset. The problems of labour, prices, supply, transport, etc., discussed 
at the group meetings vitally concern the members of the group to an 
equal degree, because every member is engaged in a practically identical 
trade; there is, therefore, no lack of reality about the meetings. 
Working as the Federation does through committees selected from 
among the elected representatives of these Industry Groups, opinion is 
expressed and action taken only after the particular subject has been 
thoroughly discussed in all its bearings, and a definite line of policy 
agreed upon. In this way, valuable criticism and helpful suggestion are 
alike evolved, and as a result the Federation has secured representation 
on most of the Government Committees appointed to inquire into 
questions of industrial, economic, and fmancial policy. 


Ambassadors of British Trade 

Under the control of its Overseas Department, the Federation main- 
tains commissioners, correspondents, and other representatives in all 
the principal markets of the world, who are of the utmost value in 
assisting the foreign trade of its members. The commissioners are highly 
paid officials who have been frequently described as Trade Ambassadors. 
Their work is to discover and to report (by cable if necessary) new 
trade openings, forthcoming contracts, and any other special information 
not available to the ordinary trader, but which is of the highest value 
to English exporters. If it be objected that this work duplicates to 
some extent the functions of the Department of Overseas Trade, it may 
be pointed out that the value of this information depends entirely upon 
its being received quickly and circulated at once, and that experience 
has shown that this work is more efficiently carried out by private 
means than through a Government department. Where English mer- - 
chants send their own travelling representatives abroad they find the 
assistance of the Federation commissioner invaluable in a hundred 
ways, and above all, in quickly placing them in touch with prospective 
customers. Important exhibitions of British manufactures have been 
organised by representatives of the Overseas Department of the 
Federation, and its agents and regular correspondents are to be found 
in the four corners of the globe. 
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“ By means of the Federation the great body of English manufacturers and produoere 
have become an articulate foros in the government of the oountry.”’ 


The Federation of British Industries 


A Vast Trade Organisation 

HE important conference of manufaçturers and producers which 

met in the Kingsway Hall on the 10th and 11th of last month to 
discuss social and ecanomic problems of national concern, was called 
together by the Fedsration of British Industries, and incidentally, 
brought before the public one phase of the far-reaching activities of that 
immense organisation. It is a body destined to play an increasingly 
important part in the business affairs of this country, and, therefore, 
merits the most careful consideration of every commercial man and 
economist. 


A Giant Combination 

Established less than four years ago by Mr. Dudley Docker, C.B., 
at a critical period during the war, the Federation has developed with 
giant strides. The most optimistic anticipations of its founder—man 
of foresight and vision as he is known to be—must long since have 
been surpassed. To-day, what was but an idea in 1916, has grown into 
an organisation representative of nearly 18,000 manufacturing firms, 
with a wnited capital of £4,000,000,000. It has a direct membership 
of considerably over a thousand of the most important mdustrial con- 
cerns im the country, whilst upwards of 16,000 manufacturing firms 
are indirectly associated with it through their various trade associations. 
Its membership list has been called, aptly and not without truth, a 
directory of British Industry. 


The Purpose of the Federation 

What are the functions of the Federation, and how does it justify 
its existence? To answer this question completely demands far more 
‘space than is at our disposal, so wide and varied are the operations 
of the Federation. But, first and foremost, it seeks to safeguard and 
advance the interests of British industry as a whole. Although it keeps 
strictly aloof from mere party politics, the Federation is alive to the 
value of political action in order to secure legislation helpful to British 
trade, and freedom from that hampering irritant, undue State mterference. 
An important department is specially concerned with the parliamentary 
interests of its members. By means of the Federation the great body 
of English manufacturers and producers have become an articulate 
force in the government of the country, and they are already feeling the 
very real benefits of concerted action. On occasions, as in the case 
of the recent Conference, they can make their voice heard through the 
Press and on the platform with undoubted effect. 
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‘ 
occasion: ‘‘ We have here AY mere collection of factories and furnaces, 
but the potentialities of wealth beyond the dreams of avarice.” This 
roseate description of the position was naturally received with applause 
by the shareholders ; but Mr. Milne went on to say that the prosperity 
which they anticipated would be achieved not by increasing prices, 
but rather by the adbption ‘of methods of mass production in gigantic 
quantities, which were peculiarly applicable to their products, and by 
the most economical administration. He added that in their new 
factories they would fmd well-paid work for thousands of men, and 
that while two of their main objects were increased production and lower 
prices, a third was higher wages and better conditions for labour. The 
Board had under consideration several alternative schemes for giving 
the workers in this great enterprise en mterest in its results. 
+ 2 # 

The Expansion of Japan 

We have received from Mr. S. Mori, Director of the Finance Bureau, 
a copy of the 19th Fmancial and Economic Annual of Japan, a yearly 
record of the economic progress of our Eastern ally, which is published 
by the Japanese Department of Finance. Within the compass of 198 
quarto pages it gives a complete summary of the financial and economic 
position of the Japanese Empire, including Korea and Formosa, and 
it is a record of frankly astonishing development and enterprise. Follow- 
ing introductory maps, diagrams and tables, it deals in separate sections 
with State Finance, Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, Foreign Trade, 
Banking and the Money Market, and Communications, while the effect 
of the War upon the economic condition of Japan is discussed in most 
able fashion in an 8 pp. Appendix. From the mass of interesting data 
presented by this admirable compendium we can only select a few of the 
more striking figures as indicative of the remarkable advance which 
Japan has made in the field of international competition. During the 
five pre-war years the average amount of exports, excluding those to 
the Colonies, stood roughly at {50,804,056, as against imports of 
£55,720,578, leaving a balance of £4,916,522 in favour of imports. 
In 1918 exports rose to £200,962,819, and imports to £170,849, 124 
respectively, the former showing a gain of 400 per cent., and the latter of 
850 per cent. It is not generally realised that Japan’s disbursements 
to the Allies in loan subscriptions or purchase of bonds during the War 
amounted to not less than £137,252,894, a sum sufficiently mdicative 
of her loyalty to the common cause. It is interesting to note that in 
Japan what is known as the Business Tax has been levied since 1896 
upon every description of commerce and industry. With the object of 
equalising the incidence of the tax, which falls upon the business itself, 
the assessment is based upon the amount of capital, sales receipts, rental 
values of buildings, employees, commissions and contract values. 
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formed the acknowledged means of settlement of the great majority of 
commercial transactions in that country. 


British Bid for the World’s Glass Trade - 


So G statements were made at the extraordinary general meeting 

of British Glass Industries, Ltd., Jast month, showing the astonishing 
progress that has been made by this huge combine, and the ambitious 
projects for still further expansion which actuate its promoters. The 
object of the meeting was to pass a resolution increasing the capital of 
the company to £2,000,000, by the creation of 1,400,000 additional 
shares of {1 each, ranking pari pass in all respects with the existing 
shares. After hearing the very interesting and optimistic speech in 
which Mr. C. Williamson Milne, Chairman of the Company, described 
the tremendous scope of the undertaking, and the progress that had 
been already achieved, the shareholders carried the resolution unani- 
mously. Their programme, Mr. Milne remarked boldly, was to establish 
British Glass Industries, Ltd., in the predominant position—not only in 
the British Empire, but in the world—for the manufacture of nearly 
all and every kind of glass. When he last addressed the shareholders 
their business was largely devoted to the establishment in this country 
of the industry of making glass jars and bottles, an industry which 
hitherto had been almost entirely in the hands of continental countries. 
By means of the last increase of capital they added a very large mterest 
in the manufacture of sheet or window-glass through their holding in the 
British Window Glass Company. 


+ + 

Growth of the Glass Combine 
So many new interests had since been acquired, continued Mr. Milne, 
that he found it difficult to say which was likely to be of the greatest 
value to the undertaking. The most important and far-reaching of all 
was, perhaps, their purchase of the controlling interest in the ordinary 
shares of the United Glass Bottle Manufacturers, Ltd., which, apart 
from their own undertaking, was, perhaps, the largest combination of 
jar and bottle manufacturers in the Kingdom. They had also agreed 
to purchase the major portion of the share capital of Webb’s Crystal 
Glass Co., Ltd., which gave them a controlling interest in several other 
important concerns connected with the glass industry. By the installa- 
tion, on favourable terms, of the Empire Machine, and the modern type 
of American tank furnace, they would be in a unique position for turning 
out enormous quantities of blown tumblers, crystal table glass, electric 
lamp bulbs, and tubing, etc., a class of work which had hitherto been 
outside their scope. After referring to the extensive building operations 
in which they were engaged, Mr. Milne alluded to the prospects of the 
company by cleverly paraphrasing Dr. Johnson’s remark on a famous 
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enthusiasm which would\do credit to a vendor of patent medicines. 
What they lack is the motton study and the stop-watch. The number of 
useless motions that Taylor eliminated from the lifting of pig-iron and 
Gibreth from bricklayimg is nothing to the number of useless words, ` 
sentences, and pages which ought to be eliminated from most of the 
writings of their — disciples. 


# + 


Foreign Raden and the Trade Catalogue 

Alluding to the receipt by many business houses in this country of 
copies of German Export, a new publication describing in English the 
steel and ironmongery industries of Remscheid, Solingen, and Dortmund, 
the Datly News remarks that: “It is clear from this and British and 
American journals dealing in export trade that in the new age of com- 
merce the old habit of printing a journal only in the language of the 
country of origin is out of date.” 

The monthly Spanish Section of the Times Trade Supplement, and 
the Spanish and Portuguese editions of the British and Latin American 
Trade Gazette, not to mention others, sufficiently illustrate this important 
development in trade journalism. That it has not also extended to the 
trade catalogue im every case, is surprising. But even the Germans 
have sometning to learn in this respect. For example, the new catalogue 
of the big Ica firm of camera manufacturers, reaches this country printed 
throughout in the German tongue, with the significant exception of the 
prices. These are quoted in shillings. And with the mark at about 
300 to the £ the reason is obvious. The German does not desire his 
English customer to make a supplementary profit out of the difference 
in exchange, and takes steps to prevent it ! 


# # # 


British Commercial Integrity in South America 

The English reputation for honesty in business is proverbial abroad, 
and in South America (where they have had opportunities of comparison 
with German and certain Yankee standards), according to Mr. Louis H. 
Kiek, of the Anglo-South American Bank, the English tradition has 
grown into the language. Speaking at the recent prize distribution 
to students of the City of London College, he said that if a business 
man in Bolivia gave an appointment and meant it to be kept punctually, 
he added “ Hora Ingles.” Another expression which was now a household 
word, and which was employed when confirmation of a statement was 
felt to be necessary, was “ Palabre d’Ingles”’ (“on the word of an 
Englishman "), which clinched the matter. Another almost common- 
place expression was “ First class, London,” usually abbreviated 
“ F.C.L.” What was meant by it in South America, and more especially 
in Chili, was the 90 days sight bill on London, which, to this very day, 
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others, scope to express his ideas towards tHe achievement of a social 
ideal. Many wealthy men are known to prefer the responsibilities of 
business to the “‘ slippered ease ” of leisure, for reasons quite apart from 
any mere considerations of gain. Our economists are beginning to 
talk of the pleasures of business For instance, Mr. F. W. Raffety has 
the folowing in Ways and Means— ° i 

“ Fuller appreciation of the pleasures of business would have beneficial effects 
all round; for the pleasures are not by any means confined to those in a position 
of control, though in their highest degree they may be experienced only by them. 
The satisfaction of a service well supplied is in by all who have contributed 
to it. More generous conditions of work have made this clear and should continue 
to make it clearer, Such terms as ‘ master and man ” are already out of date.’ 

Association of this character is honourable to both parties. The 
more clearly it is seen how interdependent are the interests of both 
employer and employed, and how they react continually upon each 
other in the life of the community at large, the more certain it is that the 
irritability expressed in strikes and trade disputes will give place to a 
pleasanter relationship based upon mutual consideration and loyalty, 
and the feeling that all are pulling together for the common cause. 


+ + + 
Trade with Russia: Government Insurance Against 


Risks 


The Overseas Trade Department, whose work was fully described 
by its chief (Sir Hamar Greenwood, Bart.), in our last issue, has developed 
an important trading scheme whereby the Government undertakes to 
insure British traders against risks of trade with Russia. The Govern- 
ment, through the Treasury, has backed the scheme to the extent of 
£17,000,000. Another grant in aid, probably up to £25,000,000, will 
be made, with the sanction of the House of Commons, if necessary. 
The scheme has received the approval of experts, says the Evening 
Standard, and it is contemplated that British banks will assist. 

Now that the blockade has been raised, many firms who formerly 
did good business with Russia, will be glad to renew trading relations, 
particularly under cover of the Government’s scheme. 


7 # + ~ 


One for the Efficiency Expert 

As he reads new additions to the immense mass of literature which is 
being turned out on “ Scientific Management,” writes Mr. R. H. Tawney, 
in the Daily News, the reviewer may be pardoned for wishing that the 
authors had applied to the construction of their books some of the 
principles which they recommend as a panacea forindustry. True, their 
‘writings bear some traces of the methods of the “ efficiency engineer.” 
They suggest a standardised article produced in bulk by a simple routine, 
and they advertise their results with a remorseless and confident 
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standards. The existing \iisparity has made a choice between these 
standards necessary, and by fixing the exchange value rupee at 10 to 
the £ as against the present rate of 15, the Committee places the rupee 
on a fixed gold basis. The causes of the present change are to be found 
in the phenomena! rise in the value of silver, which has made it extremely 
difficult to obtain the supplies required for Indian currency, the endanger- 
ing of the convertibility of the note issue, and the raismg of the exchange 
value of the rupee by successive steps from Is. 4d. to 2s. 4d. in the £. 
In the opinion of the Committee a high level of exchange is essential 
for the establishment of a sound monetary system, and will tend to reduce 
the present high prices in India. 
* * * 

Queensland Anti-Profiteering Legislation 

The Queensland Government has introduced legislation for checking 
profiteermg operations which, needless to say, have to be watched m 
that State of Australia as well as in other parts of the world. The 
Profiteering Prevention Bill extends, in its scope, over the trades of 
practically all the more necessary articles of sale, and the measure gives 
a Commissioner power to declare the maximum price at which any com- 
modity may be sold; different maximum prices according to the differ- 
ences in quality or quantity sold; different prices for different parts 
of the State; maximum price on a sliding scale; maximum prices for 
cash on delivery, etc.; and may vary any price previously fixed so as to 
apply only to future transactions, and any price so fixed will be binding 
also on the sale of any commodity in any State enterprise. 

The Commissioner may prohibit mcreases in the price of any com- 
modity, and after a date fixed by him it will be unlawful for any trader 
to sell any commodity at a price higher than the fixed declared price. 

The wholesale trader who offends agamst these provisions will be liable 
to a penalty not exceeding £1,000, or to imprisonment not exceeding 
12 months, or both; any retail trader to a penalty not exceeding £100, 
or to imprisonment not exceeding 3 months, or both. 

Any trader who keeps stores or has in his possession any commodity 
which has not been duly included in any prescribed form, shall be lable 
to a penalty not exceeding £1,000, or to imprisonment for any period not 
exceeding 12 months, or to both. 


* * * 


The Pleasures of Business : 

We have long been moving towards a more dignified conception of 
business and the business life. Business is now less generally regarded 
as an unholy scramble to get rich, than as providmg the means by which 
the individual, if he so wills, can be of genuine service to his fellows. 
At its highest the business life offers a man, singly or in concert with 
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thus tends to raise prices, unless simultangbusly there is a reduction 
in other forms of expenditure.” When the State raises money by taxa- 
tion the taxpayer transfers his spending power to the State; there is 
no increase of spending power, and consequently no inflation of prices. 
As however, in a great war, it is impossible, by means of taxes, to raise 
the whole sum required, without inflicting intolerable suffering, it is 
necessary to adopt another alternative, t.6., to invite individuals volun- 
tarily to postpone part of their expenditure and to lend the money thus 
saved to the Government. To pay interest to these people is absolutely 
fair, and is the basis of State borrowing. On the other hand, the plan 
of issuing paper money to meet Government expenditure necessarily 
increases purchasing power without increasing supplies, and, therefore, 
necessarily tends to force up prices. The results of this plan can best be 
seen in Russia to-day, where one of the principal industries is printing 
off paper money. The production of solid wealth has actually declined, 
and prices that used to be reckoned in roubles are now reckoned in 
hundreds of roubles. Instead of paying interest to the persons who 
voluntarily postpone their expenditure, concludes Mr. Cox, the Socialists 
Propose to rob every citizen, rich or poor, by artfully and progressively 
depreciating the real value of his mcome. 


4 * sh 


The Metric System 

Continuing its energetic propaganda for the metric system, the World 
Trade Club of San Francisco is sending a further large number of letters 
to British addresses. Each letter contains some very well written and 
convincing pamphlets, and also post card petitions addressed to the 
Board of Trade and to President Wilson. 

The Secretary of the Decimal Association has undertaken the counting 
and classification of the petitions received by the Board of Trade. The 
Decimal Association hopes that all who receive these letters from the 
World Trade Club will sign and forward the petitions. 


* * * 


Indian Currency Changes: New Ratio of Value 

It is officially announced that the Government of India have adopted 
the recommendations of Sir H. Babington Smith’s Committee on Indian 
Exchange and Currency, and the necessary steps have been taken to give 
immediate effect to them. The most important of these recommenda- 
tions are: (1) that the rupee should have a fixed exchange value, which 
should be expressed in terms of gold at the rate of one rupee for 1-30016 
grains of fine gold, that is, one-tenth of the gold contents of 1 sovereign ; 
and (2) that the sovereign which is now rated by law at Rs. 15 should 
be made a legal tender in India at the revised ratio of Rs. 10. Under the 
existing conditions prior to the War, sterlmg and gold were identical 
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to interest shop foremen 4nd superintendents in those problems, the proper 
solution of which made‘a works run successfully. He had arranged 
informal discussions with them at which such matters as cost, the ratio 
of piece work to day work in the different sections of the factory, etc., 
had been considered, and his experience was that once the foreman over- 
came their natural diffidence in speaking they afforded most valuable 
assistance, and took the keenest interest in the figures and examples 
put before them. There was a crying need for better educated men on 
the productive side of industry, and he believed the need for such men 
would be acutely felt in the future. In conclusion, he urged upon his 
hearers the necessity of a profound study of human nature. Almost 
any system would work out well if the human aspect was predominant 
and adequately cared for. Straining after minor refinements such as 
were found under some so-called scientific management was futile if the 
human factor was neglected. 


* 4 aa 


A Good Example 


When new issues are successful a prompt announcement of the over- 
subscription is invariably forthcoming. It is seldom, however, that 
any official statement is made when the issue is not fully subscribed, 
and Burberrys, Limited, are to be commended for setting an example 
in this respect that might well be followed. In announcing that allot- 
ment letters have been posted they add: “ Ordinary shares, no allot- 
ment to underwriters; Preference shares, allotment to underwriters 
of about 56 per cent.” When the public is invited to subscribe for shares 
it is surely entitled to know exactly the result of the issue, instead of 
having to draw vague conclusions from the discount, when the offer is 
not successful, at which share dealings begin. 


* * 


Mr. Harold Cox on Currency Depreciation 


Current fallacies regarding the issue of paper money were trenchantly 
exposed by Mr. Harold Cox in a recent issue of the Sunday Times. Socialist 
orators, he says, dwelling on the facts that during the war the Government 
borrowed £8,000,000,000, on which it is now paying interest, and that, 
in addition, it issued £350,000,000 of currency notes, on which no interest 
is paid, are asking: “ Why should the country be burdened with a heavy 
charge for interest in the one case when, as the other case shows, the 
money has been obtained without paying any interest at all?” Now 
the Labour party in Wigan is proposing that municipal house-building 
should be financed by the issue of more paper sovereigns! In answering 
the Socialists, the well-known economist lays down the principle 
that “Any form of expenditure increases the demand for goods, and 
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could not build ships according to existing me , they at once adopted 
the Template system and the fabricatmg system. 

By these methods skilled labour requirements were reduced to a 
minimum. Organisation was worked out to decimal places. Building 
a ship became literally what the words mean. The hull was erected 
exactly like a steel edifice. All material was ready, punched, and sheared, 
to be lifted into place and joined up. By fhis means ships have been 
built all along the coast with 80 per cent. of the labour force unskilled. 
The secret of American success has been reproduction in mass, and skill 
is not required for that, only common sense, obedience, and that dog-like 
faith that defies monotony. 

* 





* * 
A Library of Transport 

Steps are being taken to form a library at the Ministry of Transport, 
Whitehall Gardens, which shall be as representative as possible of all 
branches of transportation and their development, as well as of power, 
trade, industry, agriculture, and kindred subjects. Transport in other 
countries will be fully represented in the collection, which it is hoped, in 
course of time, will greatly facilitate the study of the “ science of move- 
ment.” In addition to text-books, works of reference, official publications, 
and the like, the Ministry is obtaining reports and other publications of 
local authorities, transport undertakings, chambers of commerce, and 
generally, any literature bearing on the study of transport and trade 
development which may not be available to the general public. The 
library will form part of the intelligence service of the Ministry, under 
the Director-General of Development, whose function it will be to keep 
the Ministry informed of all developments in connection with transport, 
both at home and abroad. 


5 * * 


The Human Element in Works Management 

In an admirable paper given recently before the Manchester Associa- 
tion of Engineers, Mr. H. Mensforth laid emphasis upon the need for 
studying the human element in business. It is a side of scientific man- 
agement which is too often neglected by the efficiency expert, but which 
nevertheless demands the closest and most sympathetic study of every 
employer if he would achieve the maximum of success. He pointed 
out that while many firms spent thousands of pounds in building up 
commertial good will, they neglected the necessity of obtaining the 
good will of their workers, which was just as essential He went on to 
describe the ideal employment department, and said that a satisfactory 
employment manager was invaluable, as the reputation that a firm 
enjoyed among applicants for employment depended to a large extent 
upon hisefforts. Mr. Mensforth further described how he had endeavoured 
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Railway Expert Appointed by Birmingham Chamber 
of Commerce 


; The Birmingham Chamber of Commerce has established a Railway 
Department under the control of an expert to assist their members in 
dealing with the ptoblem‘of railway rates. His general duties will include 
those of watching, investigating and reporting upon intended increases 
of railway rates with the view of advising the Council and members in 
relation thereto. He will advise members as to the best method of 
consigning and despatching their traffic, and with regard to exceptional 
rates, special rates for bulk traffic, export rates, part lot traffic, alternate 
routing, and regulations with regard to inflammable and dangerous 
goods, etc. In addition, on payment of moderate fees, the Department 
will be able to check the monthly carriage accounts of members, inves- 
tigate claims for loss, damage, delay, etc., and advise as to the rebates 
members are entitled to claim where traffic is delivered to and received 
from private sidings, and also where they perform their own cartage 
or other services charged for in the railway rates. The position has been 
filled by the appointment of Mr. G. F. Bilbrough, who has had 20 years’ 
service with one of our largest railway companies, and has acted as 
advisory expert on railway matters to a group of business concerns. 


+ i * 


American Shipbuilding Competition 

There is no question more keenly discussed among shipbuilders than 
that of the future position of American shipbuilding, and the presidential 
address to the Institute of Marine Engineers, in which Lord Weir, of 
Eastwood, expressed the considered opinion that whatever this country 
might do nothing was more certain than that America would become an 
ever-increasing factor in the world’s shipbuilding, has again drawn 
attention to a subject of vital importance. Discussing Lord Weir’s 
prophecy in terms that imply a general agreement, a shipping 
correspondent of the Observer brings forward many interesting details 
regarding the present position and prospects of American shipbuilding. 
America has now a mercantile marine of 12,000,000 gross tons, and 
in this writer’s opinion it is certain she will never return to the “ dear, 
dead days” when she was content to let 90 per cent. of her vast 
exports be carried in foreign bottoms. With such a marine, it will be 
surprising if her output drops below 3,000,000 tons gross per annum for 
the next six years. Americans can now build cargo steamers as quickly 
as we can, and they adopt new features in shipbuilding with astonishing 
avidity. America’s oil-burning tonnage is already 7,500,000 gross, 
while last year she launched 1,900,000 tons equipped with steam turbines. 
When the Americans found that through shortage of skilled labour they 
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Notes of the Month 


class in the profits of capital. Originally frarhed by the Clemenceau 
Cabinet, the Bill will be adopted and probably passed by the present 
Chamber. It stipulates that in all factories, -workshops, and places of 
business the employees shall each year receive a specified share of the 
working profits. . . 


aa k x 


New London Commerce School 


Building operations have already started on the new wing which is to 
house the Commerce School at the London School of Economics. The 
sum of £50,000 has just been presented to the Senate by the Commerce 
Committee as a first result of their effective campaign last autumn in 
the City, and this will cover the new building expenses. An important 
provision in the deed of gift is that six persons, whose names carry weight 
m commercial circles, and who are mentioned, shall become additional 
members of the Council of Management of the School of Economics. 


$ x * 


The Telegraph Service : Fifty Years of Progress 


It is exactly fifty years since the telegraph system was transferred 
as a monopoly from private ownership to the State, and it is hard for the 
ordinary individual to realise the phenomenal development which has 
taken place in the meantime. Before 1870 the telegraphs were largely 
in the hands of four private companies, while the railway companies 
also did a considerable amount of transmission work. Charges were very 
high, as much as 7s. 6d. being required for a twenty-word message to 
Liverpool, and about 14s. to Aberdeen. As a result the employment of 
the system for business purposes was strictly limited. Some interesting 
comparative statistics published by the Daily Telegraph enable one to 
form an idea of the progress that has been since recorded. Nine million 
eight hundred and fifty thousand telegrams were delivered in 1870, 
whereas the number has now increased to 88,000,000. In 1870 the aver- 
age cost of an inland telegram was 2s. 2d., with an additional charge of 
Is. for Sunday messages. To-day the average cost of an inland telegram 
is 10¢d. At the Central Telegraph Office alone the daily number of 
telegrams dealt with usually ranges between 120,000 and 165,000, the 
highest total being 355,353, when the railway strike began on 20th Sep- 
tember, 1919. Every town of importance has its direct wire to London. 
There are fifty-two pneumatic tubes for the conveyance of written tele- 
grams between the central office and the more important post offices 
in the City and West-end, including the House of Commons, foreign 
cable companies’ offices, and the Press Association. Outgoing carriers 
containing the messages are driven through the tubes from the central 
office by compressed air, while incoming carriers are drawn in by vacuum. 
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Talks to Income Tax Payers 





when annual dividends through Bank of England or Bani of Ireland 
do not exceed £5. 

Local Loans 3% Stock. The same as Consols. 

34% War Loan. The same as Consols. 

44° War Loan. (1) Paid less tax when held in Bearer form: when?’ 
more than £200 was purchased through Pdst Office (not through Post 
Office Savings Bank): when inscribed at Bank of England or Bank of 
Ireland and dividends exceed £5 a year. 

(2) Paid in full when purchased through Post Office Savings Bank : 
when annual dividends from Bank of England or Bank of Ireland do 
not exceed {5: when not more than £200 was purchased through Post 
Office. 

5% War Loan. (1) Pasd less tax when held in Bearer form. 

(2) Paid in full when not held in Bearer form. 

5% Exchequer Bonds, 1919 


5% i » 1920. 
5% j » 1921 
6% i » 1920 
5% y » 1922 


(a) 
59% National War Bonds, 1922 the same as 5% War Loan. 


5% F » 1927 
5% » 1923 
5% r » 1925 
5° 1928 


Yo f 
4% Tax Compounded War Stock 
do; Narona Wer Bonds. 1027 |O) a om poundek inni 
4% ? j 1928 ' 
War Savings Certificates. (4) Not taxable. 


The Assessment of Untaxed Interest 


The following has no reference to interest on Government securities. 
All other mterest from which tax is not deducted by the person paying 
the interest must be returned for assessment by the person receiving 
it, on the basis of the amount of interest “arising ” in previous year. 
This means the amount which accrues on the loan, etc., whether or not 
it is actually received in that year. It is not unlikely that the simpler 
rule suggested by the Government as regards War Loan interest will, 
in practice, be extended to other forms of interest ; #.¢., the return of 
the amount received in the year and not of the amount arising. As 
regards War Loan interest, moreover, no return need be made for the 
first year in which it is received. This is not likely to be extended to 
other forms of interest. Although the general rule is for the return to 
be according to the.interest of the previous year, for the first year the 
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return should be according to the interest for that year. When the 
Interest ceases, the assessment will cease automatically. 


endi Interest Return 
ve Sth Apri 1917 Nil Nil 
5th A 1918 £40 £40 
Sth A 1919 £43 40 
Sth A 1920 oe 43 
5th April, 1921 


Mortgage Interest and Other Interest from which Tax 
is Deducted 
These are treated exactly as “‘ taxed dividends.” 


Bank Interest 

In practically all cases, interest allowed by bankers is paid or credited 
by them in full. Practically the only case in which bankers deduct 
tax is that of a deposit with a branch of a Colonial Bank. In this case, 
tax is frequently deducted. 

Where, as in the general rule, bank interest is received, or credited 
in the Pass Book, in full, it must be dealt with as explained under the 
heading The Assessment of Untaxed Interest. 


Post Ofice Savings Bank Interest 
Tax is never deducted by the Savings Bank, and all interest allowed 
should be returned by liable persons for assessment. 


Other Savings Bank Interest 

Tax is never deducted from such interest. Savings Banks are 
required to make annual returns of interest allowed to any person in 
excess of {5. The Revenue presumably take steps to see that such a 
person, if liable, includes it on his return. 


Other Interest 

Interest on personal security is not usually of the kind from which 
tax may be deducted. The recipient must deal with it as untaxed 
Interest. Tax is similarly not deducted from imterest on payments of 
share capital in advance. Trade interest, f.e., interest charged by 
agreement in respect of proposed settlements of debt, is usually included 
among trade receipts. 


Discount f 
' Discount which is really of the nature of interest is treated precisely 
as interest. For example, a person discounting a bill for £100, for £95, 
is regarded as receiving {5 interest. A casual transaction of this nature 
is probably not the subject of taxation, however. Trade discount con- 
stitutes merely the reduction in the selling price of goods. It is not 
assessable separately. 
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The. Grading of Clerical Staffs 

pe ee ee ee 

He was held to be a part of management, and, as such, must accept 
future prospects of advancement as a portion of his present salary. 
This principle of “ banking upon prospects ” might apply in a very small 
business, but it cannot be held to apply in large firms where from threes 
to eight hundred clerks are now normal figures. Prospects for the rank 
and file of these are no brighter than prospects for factory workers ; 
60 per cent. of them will never rise beyond the work they are domg at 
present ; 30 ‘per cent. will never rise much further than a position involv- 
ing a moderate amount of responsibility; a meagre 10 per cent. may 
rise to be departmental or sectional heads. 

The remuneration of clerks in large establishments has thus grown 
to be a matter of importance, even more vital than the remuneration of 
manual or machine workers in the factory. It has become as essential 
to fix the clerical minimum wage as a factory minimum wage, and to 
indicate the steps of promotion and increases of salary for the office 
staff as for the factory staff. The old principle of paying a man what 
he is worth has long been abandoned in the factory while still holding 
sway in the office. We have to face new problems—the fixing of a clerical 
minimum scale, the age to which that scale shall hold good, the grading 
of clerks beyond that scale, as experience, merit and responsibility 
require. The clerk cannot now rely upon dubious prospects as an 
ultimate reward. 


Clerical Minimum Wage Considered — 

As regards the minimum scale, four points seem certain: (a) It 
must provide a living wage for every clerk, no matter what his value 
to the firm, at the age of about 21, and a living wage for himself, wife 
and two children at or about 25. (b) The advances year by year from 
21 to 25 must be fairly considerable, as compared with the advances 
from 16 to 21. (c) The rate of pay from about 18 to 25 must bear a 
relationship to the factory rate for average pieceworkers, according to 
what each firm considers is the relative value of the two categories of 
labour. (d) The rate of pay must also bear some relationship to the 
gener&l rates of clerical salaries in the district, and to the rates m com- 
parable firms and industries. This last point may appear unnecessary, 
and it may be said a clerk is a clerk no matter in what district, firm or 
industry he is engaged. This-is not wholly so. A firm employing a 
dozen clerks will probably devolve upon those twelve duties which would 
only go to senior clerks in a firm employing five hundred. Again, an 
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industry producing a comparatively few finished products annually will 
not employ the same number of clerks as an industry producing finished 
products in vast quantities. There is a distinct ratio between the 
number of clerks employed and the distribution of responsibility, on the 
basis of the product of the industry, which should affect the rates of 
remuneration m proportion,” The inference is that industries manufac- 
turing small goods are entitled to fix a lower minimum wage than an 
_ Industry producing large goods, but this, of course, does not absolve 
them from rewarding merit equally after the age at which the minimum 
wage rate has ceased to operate. 


The Limit of Clerical Experience 

As regards the maximum age to which the minimum scale shall ran, 
controversy will doubtless supervene. Some may say that a man is a 
man at 18, and beyond that his own capacity must carry him. The 
Army standard, and the age fixed by the Agricultural Wages Board will 
tend to confirm this view. Others may hold to the traditional 21. 
Others, again, taking experience into consideration, may say that a 
clerk has not reached the limit of clerical experience till 25 or even over, 
and that therefore even the worst clerk at 27 should be paid at a higher 
rate than the only semi-experienced man of, say 22. To carry a scale 
on to, for mstance, 27 on the grounds of experience, is, however, to con- 
fuse two principles in one scale. Up to 21, let us assume, the basis of 
the scale is to provide a living minimum wage. After 21, the new 
element of efficiency as a result of experience, comes into play. The 
two elements have really nothing in common. 

A suggestion which may appeal to some is shown graphically below. 
It consists of (a) a junior minimum scale from 14 to 18 in which efficiency, 
merit and responsibility play no part. (b) A senior minimum scale for 
single men from 19 to 25, after which efficiency, merit and responsibility 
determine how much above the age 25 minimum a clerk shall rise: at 
the same time, after 21, laying down a maximum scale for single men up 
to the age of 25 in which efficiency, etc., are the reasons for rising above 
the 21-25 minimum age scale. (c) A senior minimum scale for married 
men from 2] to 25, with a similar efficiency scale from 21 to 25 as in 
(5) above. It must be quite understood that the figures on the left of 
the graph are purely hypothetical, and that the indicated ages are simply 
@ suggestion, 

The advantages of such a system, quite apart from the figures invélved, 
may be briefly enumerated as follows: (1) A salary proportionate to 
living requirements and normal ability and use to the firm up to 18. 
(2) A living minimum up to 25 for single men, at the same time allowing 
a liberal extra scale from 21 to 25 for men of particular ability of that 
age, while not allowing them the unfettered reward for their ability till 
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the age of 25. EE E E E E T aa to meet 


their increasing living costs, up to 25, with a parallel reward for special 
ability to that allotted to the siħgle men. (4) At 25, every man, 

whether married or single, is dependent for further advances on the full 
measure of his efficiency, merit and responsibility. (5) At 25, furthers 


Hi s [is | 17 [38 |19 [20 [21 |22 es 24] 25] 26 |27 |28) 
a] 
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the distinction between married and single disappears both in minimum 
age rate, and the age-efficiency rate, the minimum wage for single men 
aged 26 being the same as for married men 25 and 26. This minimises 
the possible objection that employers would engage only smgle men. 


The Basis of Grading 

The fmal question is as to how increases after, say 25, when the 
age-minimum scale, and the restricted-age-efficiency scale have ceased 
to operate, shall be assessed. Two possibilities present themselves—to 
grade clerks according to the class of work upon which they are engaged, 
or to grade them according to a judicious review of their ability, experi- 
ence, merits, good work, position of control, and responsibility. The 
former may be termed “functional grading”; the latter, “ personal 
grading.” . 
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The desirability of grading may be questioned. It has these advan- 
tages—it rewards merit and responsibility proportionately no matter 
what the department ; it indicates definitely the steps which lie before 
an ambitious clerk; it encourages fluidity of the best clerical labour 
Between departments; it encourages efficiency, good work, and special 


Grading by personal qualifications only is open ta the objection that 
the personal whims of managers will militate agamst some and in favour 
of others without reason, and will not result m a uniformity of remunera- 
tion between departments. Grading by functional qualifications only 
may leave very deserving men, who, through no fault of their own, 
cannot advance themselves, in a lower grade than their personal abilities 
deserve. 

A combination of the two principles may be possible, though the 
writer is extremely loth to lay down any practical scheme. In any 
scheme of combining functional and personal grading, it appears that 
five principles must be upheld: (1) that, having graded duties, a margin 
must be left in each grade for the element of personal ability to have 
play; (2) the grading system of functions must stop at a definitely 
comparable standard in every department; that is, it cannot include 
- heads or second-heads of departments; (3) the grading system only 
comes into operation after the age-minimum rate has ceased; (4) the 
system must be run concurrently with an mstructional scheme by the 
firm, so that, ¢.g., senior ledger clerks could qualify m technical require- 
ments to occupy similarly graded positions m the Cost Department, 
which offers bigger advances of salary m its higher grades; (5) the 
movement from grade to grade must depend on a combination of 
recommendation, investigation and exammation. 


A Suggested Scheme 

The possibility of gradmg by functions requires an immense amount 
of mvestigation. Its introduction would involve a large amount of 
personal and functional comparisons, and constant revision. But the 
writer is not convinced that it is impossible. As far as he is aware, no 
complete scheme has ever been worked out. The broad lines of such a 
scheme are made clear m the accompanying diagram, which makes no 
pretence to suggest anything like reasonable comparisons or actual 
figures, -but will show the principles stated above. Each department 
is divided into as many grades as appear necessary, say 4—A, B, C, D. 
A bigger latitude of salary is allowed where the personal element has 
greater play, or the functions can vary somewhat even inside the grade. 

Heads and sub-heads of departments are not graded or paid on this 
scale. 

It will be seen that a Grade B Ledger Clerk may be earning anything 
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GRADING SCHEME over 25. 





from {£140 to £180 per annum (hypothetical figures), thus allowing 
personal merit a field of £40 per annum within the grade. At the same 
time, the better of these Grade B Ledger Clerks are equal to Grade C 
Wages, Order and Audit Clerks and the senior of the Grade D Cost 
Clerks. These comparisons and figures, of course, are only for illustration 
and represent nothing actual 

` The value of such a grading scheme may be doubted. In view, 
however, of the future prospects of clerks and the difference to the 
higher positions which incentive to increased efficiency in the lower 
positions makes, such a scheme is undoubtedly well worth earnest con- 
sideration. A satisfactory solution of the whole situation would go far 
to facilitate the introduction mto British industry of those advanced 
principles of sound management which are emanating from America, 
and which depend increasingly on keen and imaginative office work. 





Lectures on Scientific Management 


“ Economical Production and Prevention of Waste ”; Mr. F. C, Laurence, ‘‘ The 
Effect of Modern Industrial Methods on Employment and Wages ”; and Mr. J. F. 
Butterworth, ‘ Results Achieved in Industry by Modern Methods.” Anyone 
desirons of atten the lectures can obtain full particulars on application to the 
Secretary to the Industrial League and Council. - 
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Costing and Factory Organisation . | 
> By H. Juros Lunt, Chartered Acoountant (Hons.) 
© 
Process Cost 
Poo Costing is used for chemical and similar industries. In these 
accounts the object is to arrive at the results at different stages 
of manufacture for comparison and pricing purposes. An account is 
required for each stage, which is debited both in quantity and values 
with material in hand and fresh material It is credited with by- 
products and the balance is carried forward to the debit of the account 
for the next stage. 

Similarly wages should be analysed into corresponding stages and 
expenses apportioned on the same plan. The cost is then obtainable 
in detail from a compilation of these three sources of information. 

A distribution of Works expenses may be made on the basis of pro- 
ductive wages in each process, if this is found to give sufficiently accurate 
results, or may follow the lines already indicated for departmental 
accounts. 


EXaMPLE OF Process Cost ACCOUNT ror Works EMPLOYING CHEMICAL Process. 
THE SWAN OIL REFINERY, LTD. 
REFINING ACCOUNT ror WEEK ENDING 7TH JANUARY. 
CRUSHING ACCOUNT. 
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Departmental Accounts 


In a business where a single product is turned out, the method of 
Single Cost can be adopted, but offshoots spring up m course of time, 
and a successful concern turns out several types of work, or will undertake 
branches of trade outside its original scope of transactions, 6.g., an 
engineering business may lay out a foundry or take up electrical work ; 
and in general industrial businesses these conditions invariably apply. 

In these circumstances there is no single unit of production, and 
where a business is making two or more clearly defined varieties of goods, 
it is best to commence the organisation of a costing system by splitting 
up into various departments, for each of which separate records can be 
obtained. It is almost invariably found when this is done that one 
department carries part of the expenses of, and, maybe, losses incurred 
by another. 

Purchases must be analysed in the Purchase Invoice Book or separate 
Purchases Books used for each department. 

Sales must be similarly analysed m the Sales Day Books. 


SUMMARY OF WAGES BOOK. 














Gross Wages Deductions Net. 

$s s d. £ £ d A s a 

Silks t, Total 1 17 8 8 l 11 ~ 

email 154 3 7 5| 18 = 148 | 10 7 

Woollens, ,, js i .| 137| 2] 2 9! 4 182] 12] 10 

° 417 3 3 8 | 10 403 | 14 § 
ere Storekeepers, 

Foremen, . > 

and Timekeepers. š i 15 | 10 6 6 2 15 4j - 
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Wages must be made out separately for each department, and in 
the event of some workers having booked time in more than one depart- 
ment, the correct amount nfust be recorded in each and the total arrived 
at in a final summary. 

a Stocks must be classified departmentally. 

Materials transferred from one department to another must be 
supplied only against written requests. These will be summarised, and 
a Materials Transfer Summary prepared to show the departments 
supplying and receiving respectively. 





MATERIAL TRANSFER BOOK. 





The Summary Totals can then be journalised to debit and credit of 

ts affected. Such materials, whether partly manufactured 

or not, must be priced at cost (plus value of work done) without any 
addition of profit. 

Expenses chargeable to one department or another must be allocated 
accordingly. The distribution of General or Indirect Expenses presents 
some difficulty. The division is sometimes made on the basis of wages 
paid in each department ; but it is essential for accuracy that the general 
factory charges should be apportioned after ascertaming the actual facts 
by careful analysis on the following lmes— 


APPORTIONMENT OF EXPENSES. 






Power required to drive machinery in different 
sections. i 


Heating ‘ : Areas occu by section. 

Electricity or Gas . : oe roe ate 

é PP ; ; Number of lights in each section. 

pee S , = : According to actual expenditure. p 

General ages 

o General Ee . Unlesa circumstances require otherwise, accord- 
ing to totals of uctive wages in each 
section. : 
According to actual use, 


ae a er ane ey 
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EXAMPLE OF EXPENSE APPORTIONMENT.. e 





Supplies of Material to Departments must be recorded by means of 
requisitions and totalled in a Raw Material Summary. 

Value of Work-in-Progress and Finished Goods unsold must be 
obtained week by week as closely as possible. - 

Where the stock of Finished Goods fluctuates the credit of Manu- 
facturing Account should be made up from a Weekly Production Record, 
giving in detail the output of each department and priced out at current 
sales prices. l 


Administration Expenses 


These include— 
Selling Expense—Comumissions Office Expenses— 
Travelling Stationery and General 
Advertising 
Discounts 3 Audit Fees 
Distributon— Carriage Managem’t ,, —Salaries 
Branch Offices minissions 
Rent and Rates Fees 
(Not charged to Factory) 
Interest on Loans. 


Allocation of these expenses is at a percentage on Works Cost (or 
upon the amount of Sales), with the exception that if any particular 
expense is incurred on behalf of any department (6.g., advertising), the 
allocation should be varied accordingly. : l 








Infinitely the beat wage basis ies payment by resulis, i.e., plecework.” 





Industrial Collectivism 


By Jomm HaworrH 


P 


T United Kingdom, along with every industrial country in the 
world, is clamouring for two things—maximum production, and 
industrial harmony. Since, however, one is impossible without the 
other, let us coin a phrase and say that the one imperative need of the 
world at the moment is “ industrial collectivism,” which embraces the 
twinfold need. An ideal industry would be that where complete harmony 
of relationship exists between employer and employed, and in which 
both capital and labour utilising to the full the wealth of inventive 
genius at their command, satisfy themselves that their “ machme 
efficiency” is, throughout the industry, as nearly 100 per cent. as is 
humanly possible. This definition covers everything. It embraces a 
plentiful supply of raw material, otherwise “ machine efficiency ” (which 
might be defined as machinery running, as nearly as may be, continuously 
at full capacity during the working period) could not obtain: it implies 
high wages and an adequate return on capital, otherwise industrial 
harmony would be lacking. It is important to define an ideal; ideals 
are the- prime movers of industry as of persons. Emerson’s appeal to 
“hitch your waggon to a star” is an industrial proposition quite as 
much as a personal one. In what measure and how far can an industry 
approach the ideal ? 


Fundamental Considerations 

An adequate answer to the question is obviously impossible to any 
one man, however versatile his gifts. Industries differ so much im 
conditions, in development, in scope, that no set rule of procedure can 
be formulated applicable to all industries, but the adoption by each 
of certain fundamental postulates will produce groundwork on which 
industrial prosperity might well be founded. 

Let us enumerate the fundamental bases— 

I. The units of an industry must think industrially. If England 
had not thought imperially, the British Empire would never have existed. 
Manufacturers must think in terms of the industry to which they belong 
if they with it are to enjoy the fullest prosperity. , 

IL The industry as a collective body must devote special attention : 
(1) To securing ample supplies of the raw material necessary for the 
industry ; (2) to legislation both affecting itself, and industry generally— 
the higher the civilisation of an industrial community, the greater becomes 
the damage from parliamentary interference with industry; (3) to 
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standardisation of production, of conditions, of equipment, otherwise 
the generation and sustenance of, an inventive mechanical genius 
necessary to the success of the mdustry is prejudiced; and 
~ HI. Under modern conditions a standardised collective piece-work 
system, where machinery is, largely aeh in the production of the 
finished article is an'absoltte necessity. - 


Cotton Trade Example 

Reams might be written in regard to the first two conditions. Time 
and space, however, will not permit. 

The third condition is alone perhaps the only one which lends itself 
to concise practical treatment, by reason of the fact that in a measure 
it has proved itself in the great cotton industry the foundation upon 
which that invaluable and many-sided organised structure has been built. 

' Lancashire is not only the home of our largest export industry of 
manufactured goods. It is pre-eminently the birth place of industrial 
organisation. What Lancashire thinks to-day England will think 
to-morrow is an aphorism, truer than even her sons believe. 

Survey the current topics of the day—the League of Nations. 
Lancashire formed an International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ 
Association where the world’s cotton spinners met in conference period- 
ically to discuss matters affecting cotton spinning. The International 
Federation was received by heads of States throughout the world, and 
its leader—Sir Charles Macara, Bart., is the most decorated business man 
that ever appeared in Who’s Who, Or take Whitley Councils, the British 
Cotton Growing Association, whose name is explanatory of its object, 
which -was founded fifteen years ago by the joint subscriptions of 
Employers and Trade Unions, the trade unions subscribing over £20,000 
towards its formation expenses. An English poet once sang “ We are not 
cotton spinners all”: had he been other than a poet he might have 
piped on, “ but we wish for England's sake we were.” 


Collective Price Lists | 

Lancashire believes—has believed in the Cotton Trade~in -& pies 
of “maximum production.” No questions. of ‘ca’ canny” -trouble 
the industry. No country can approach a competitive position. In 
the ten years before the war, Lancashire added 12,000,000 spindles -to 
her stock. - This increase is in excess of the total spindleage’ possessed by 
India, China, and Japan collectively, and also in excess of thé total 
umber of spindles in Germany, Russia, or France. -Politicians. have 
discovered quite recently that “ increased production ” is the watchword 
for-the future, and they are right--quite right. - ‘Lancashire spinners 
Cie Vaea ee ea ere a core OF verte kack- a ae 

--What is. the. basis’ of ‘this policy ‘of--maximum- ‘production ?: -The 
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collective piece-work price lists. No a in the country possesses 
in like perfection such industrial machinery. It is a striking thing to 
say, and yet may be, Lancashire’s prosperity in the Cotton Trade is to 
be ascribed to her happy solution of an equitable wage-paying system, 
and it may be English industry as a whole will work out its route tő 
enhanced prosperity similarly. . ‘ 


The Best Wage Basis j 


Infinitely the best wage basis is-payment by results, §.6., piece-work. 
The best system of piece-work is collective, f.e., a uniform standard of 
payment throughout the trade. The best collective piece-work system 
is that which defines a standard process, specifies a piece rate to this 
process, and builds up list prices round it. These statements are dog- 
matic. Time and space preclude argument; search amongst various 
wage-paying systems at present in vogue will demonstrate their truth. 

The system of wages in the Cotton Trade must be examined in some 
detail to comprehend the main principles upon which the universal lists 
are founded. Before entermg upon this detailed description it might 
be stated that, before these principles can be put into operation, complete 
organisation of both sides is necessary—the majority of employers must 
belong to the employers’ association, and the majority of workpeople 
to their trade unions. 

There are two main lists governmg the payment of wages in the 
cotton spinning industry ; the Oldham list (the most comprehensive and 
the most widely observed), and the Bolton list, the former dealing with 
wages for coarse and medium yarns, the latter for finer yarns. Both are, 
however, alike in principle and in all essential conditions. The lists 
govern some 600 works, and are the basis of payment for the manufacture 
of an mimite variety of yarns (s.¢6., threads) from 12’s counts, #.6., 10,000 
E | yards of yarn to the pound avoirdupois, to 240’s 
counts, 4.6., 210,600 yards to the pound avoirdupois. The lists are 
applied to mills of every variety of speed (although, of course, their long 
application and the keenness with which the master spinners have always 
utilised labour-saving mventions, have resulted in a certain equality of 
speed}, and using numerous varieties of raw material These lists have 
shaped the destiny of the trade to such an extent that maximum pro- 
duction is a certainty, and hence the recent reduction in hours has meant 
an exåct reduction of production proportionately. 

This maximum production, policy, extended over years, has made 
cotton the premier export industry in manufactured goods, although it 
is-handicapped by having to bring its raw material thousands of miles ; 
it has to face the competition of all comers (80-per cent. of the production 
goes overseas), and must actually find a good market for its production 
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in America, from whence the bulk of the raw cotton comes. To ascribe 
this condition of affairs to price lists may appear absurd, but if the 
argument that the price list are responsible for “ maximum production ” 
be well founded, the statement may require little qualification. 


The Oldham List 


It will, oné imagines, be very well worth the while of all men m 
controlling positions in mdustry to study the framework of these cotton 
trade price lists, since we all believe that a period of great commercial 

ity awaits us, and that m that period increased production and 
harmony of relations between employed and employer will be of 
paramount importance. 

Consequently we give the-main features of the Oldham and district 
list : but it should be borne in mind that as given here, it is in its original 
form. This is quite adequate for our purpose, as the general principles 
underlying the lists have never been modified, though there have been 
alterations in details which would scarcely be understood outside the 
industry. The only alteration the reader need remember in considering 
this list is that wages have been increased about 140 per cent. on the 
figures given; apart from that the figures in the table have not been 
varied. : 


The Oldham List prevails entirely in Oldham and environs, Little- 
borough, Salford, Warrington, Huddersfield, Preston, Burnley, Blackburn, 
Hyde, Stockport, Bury, Darwen, Pendlebury, Manchester, Mossley, and 
Stalybridge. . 

The standard list is based upon— 

Any given number of spindles making three draws of 63 in. each (f.¢., three 


return journeys over a stretch of 63 in.) in 50 seconds should represent a 
rate of weekly earnings to be divided between the spinner and his assistants in a 


certain proportion. , 

Some technical explanation is perhaps necessary to make the basis 
clear. The unit of production is the mule, which possesses anything 
from 700 to 1,300 spindles. The operation of spinning consists in feeding 
the contents of two roving bobbins on to each spindle. The prepared 
cotton on the moving bobbin which may be regarded as thick, loosely 
twisted thread, is drawn from the bobbins some 63 in. by the mule 
carriage moving outward that distance; during this journey out 
(a stretch) the thick thread (roving) is drawn out and twisted, and on 
the return journey is wound on a tapering cylindrical coil (a cop)» The 
double journey (outward and inward) is termed a draw. This bare 
explanation may suffice to explain the terms of the list. ‘‘ Creeling,” 
i.e., replacing empty roving bobbins by full ones ; “ doffing,” 4.6, taking 
off the full cops; “tubing,” #¢., placing a small tube on the spindle 
on which the yarn is wound, are sometimes paid for’ as extras. 
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“Mules run in pairs, and are worked by one-spinner or minder, and one 
or two assistants (piecers). The list ifies the wages to be paid to 
piecers though these are paid by the spinner and not by the employer, 
and are tme-rates. 


The list is m the folowing form— s 
No. of dox, Total Spinners . Piocers’ 
Spingiss. Earnings | Wages. ages 
s tf d. £8 d 
36 17 - 5 6 11 86 
37 117 2 1 6 8 11 6 
38 117 4 1 510 11 6 
39 117 6 1 6 - il 6 
AD 117 8 1 6 2 il 6 
83 3 - 4 i 113 4 i s 
84 $- € 7 113 6 17 =- 
116 8-15 4 .. 11810 y 114 6 


Spinners spinning pin cops to earn ls. per woek more. 


These earnings apply to a pair of mules making three draws in 30 
seconds of a stretch of 63 in. In cases where this speed is exceeded there 
is the following provision m the agreement— 

Tn cases where spinning mules are running quicker than three draws in 50 seconds, 


with 63 in. draw for any counts of yarn, one half the advantage of the difference 
arising from quicker speeds shall be added to total earnings. 


Essential conditions attaching to the list (which was made for a week 
of 564 hours) are— = 

From 56} hours shall be deducted : 

1. An allowance of 1} hours per week for cleaning and accidental stoppages. 


2. An allowance for doffing time as follows: 


For each pair of mules each of 60 doz. spindles and under, 5 min. 
; less than 90 dox., 8 min. 


yee SO and upwards, 7 min. 
8. An allowance of 2} per cent, for breakages. 
A simple illustration will make the working of the list clear— 


A pair of mules spinning 32’s twist (f.s., yarn), threo draws in 48 seconds, 63 inches 
stretch, 2,000 spindles. 


pg 
Less 1 -, for accidents, etc. 
°. 66- or 3,300 minutes 


- P 





9 times off 
Mulo at 6 minutes = 54, 
f : Ee S l i 3,246 Á a 
Breakage 24% 81 


- 2. 8,185. x 60 = 189,000 seconds, - 


- 
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Then— Stretch "draws Spindles . P 
189,500 x 63 x 3 x 2,000 
SATE ee ee ROG hake © "E 
iy aa a 
: ari is 840 yards.) 


s. d. 

a Then the Hst ia . - 8 
Extra speed, 4 seconds ‘ 1 2} 

Ponce Ponce 8 1 7% 


- BIB T 14.95 per 1,000 hanks, 


Special Speed Clause 

There is also a special speed list which operates when the machinery 
is slower than the standard rate. The terms of the special speed clause 
are technical, but virtually are these, that where machimery is running 
slower than a certain limit below standard speed, an addition shall be 
made to the gross weekly earnings by a certain margin based upon the 
difference from the speed actually run and a certain very alow speed 
taken as a standard for this purpose. 


The Bolton List 
The Bolton List differs from the Oldham, as the piece rates are based 
upon the production of 100 lbs. of yarn. As, however, a certain length 
of yarn of any given “count” always weighs a fixed number of pounds, 
there is no difference in principle. 
The Virtues of the List 
The principles underlying the list are~ 
(1) The recognition of speed of production as an all-important factor ; 
(2) The standardisation of times allowed for unavoidable stoppages ; 
(8) The standardisation of allowances for breakages. 


That speed of production is the main principle underlying the list 
is obvious. The piece rates are calculated on the time the machinery 
is running. The assured result, therefore, obtains that both the work- 
people and the management are committed to a policy of maximum 
production. The employer is bound to provide the most efficient 
machinery, otherwise his wages compare unfavourably with his, com- 
petitors; the workpeople secure a full wage by good time-keeping, and 
working the full time the machinery is running. Both Capital and 
Labour are forced to fulfil their mutual obligations. With what result ? 
That the cotton spinning industry possesses such an inventive auxiliary 
force as is equalled by no other industry in the world. . Sir George 
Croydon Marks, M.P., speaking at the Annual Autumn Congress of the 
Textile Institute on 14th November, 1919, said— 


If there is one industry more than another that is dependent upon, and has been 


maintained, developed, and kept in being by inventions, it is that of the industry 
with which you are associated. 
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~A aac cirough the records of the Patent, Office will prove Sir 
George’s words to demonstration. 


Co-partnership in the Cotton Trade 


Where amongst the wage-earnme classes will be found such a wealth 
of detailed knowledge of the mdustry in which they are employed as is 
possessed by the cotton trade operatives? There are two great dis- 
tinguishing factors in the cotton trdde which strike an investigator not 
of the County Palatine. The first is that the Manchester Royal Exchange 
on Tuesdays and Fridays, the market days, is largely peopled by a throng 
whose speech would be foreign to the ear of an Oxford Don. It is the 
Lancashire dialect ; and the reason is, that probably the bulk of the 
manufacturers, merchants and salesmen attendant, have risen from 
the ranks of the operatives. Ifa plebiscite were ever taken of mdustries, 
as to which mdustry could produce the highest percentage of ex-operatives 
as employers, the cotton mdustry—our premier export industry of 
manufactured goods, would stand first on the list by a wide margin. 
There is no industry where the same social equality -prevails between 
employer and employed, and where the monetary bar is less powerful. 

The second factor is that the operatives themselves are responsible 
to no small degree for the provision of the loan capital for running the 
industry, with the result that in a very real sense to thousands of workers 
a rise in wages means taking their own money to pay themselves more. 
Co-partnership has existed in a very real sense in Lancashire for a long 
period in the history of the trade. Maximum production means 
co-partnership—in no narrow sense—in both employers and employed 
working for the benefit of the industry which is their common livelihood. 
That is the moral of the story. . . 

Whether the case has been made out that the prosperity of the 
cotton trade is founded primarily upon its collective price lists is for others 
to judge after investigation. The fact is that collective price lists govern 
the whole process of manufacture from the preparation of the yarn 
(spinning) to the weaving of the cloth: Only one price list has been 
described. The same principles are applied m the formulation of the 
_price lists on the manufacturing side: The question from a national 
point of view is, “ Can those principles be applied to industry generally ? ” 
Enough has been said to prove that their application has secured 
co-operation between Capital and Labour, has built up an industry 
standing four-square apparently ‘impregnable to the blast of foreign 
competition, is responsible for the government of the industry by 
employers risen from the ranks, and has resulted in a maximum of 
collaborative effort on the part of both capital and labour for the well- 
_being of the industry. 
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New Ideas in Business 


= By. GODFREY MAPPIN 
Why They are Cold-Shouldered 


A GLANCE at the numerous publications dealing with business 
Aà management shows how large is the number of excellent ideas 
which only need to be introduced into business houses to prove their 
worth. Why is it that so few of them are in operation? It is not 
enough merely to say that British business men are too conservative to 
move with the times. We must look elsewhere for a serious reason to 
account for the fact that not a few of our cleverest men do not accept 
new ideas with as great celerity as might be hoped. 

Only recently, it is stated that a Director of an important British 
firm declared that he was unable to tell which of his departments or- 
branches was earning or losing money, and did not wish to be put to the - 
expense of reorganising his costing system, with a view to receiving” 
this information ! 

New ideas m business may be viewed from two aspects: That of the 
Employer, and that of the Employee. 


The Attitude of the Employer 


In order to make a satisfactory analysis of this attitude, let us 
consider briefly his trainmg, up-bringing, the school of economic 
thought to which he belongs, and his relations to his employees. If. 
he has passed straight from school into the business world, he will bring 
to bear on any problem a mind in which practical considerations are of 
primary importance. Theoretical knowledge will weigh with him up 
to a certain point, but his view will largely be that “ An ounce of prac- 
tice is worth a ton of theory.” He will have a certain amount of justifi- 
cation for this attitude, because (4) he probably commenced his career 
and worked his way up in an age in which science, scientific management 
and a knowledge of matters outside his own particular line of business- 
were not so essential as they are at the present day; (b) because theory, 
as taught in our country up til quite recently, was not sufficiently 
comprehensive nor sufficiently adapted to the needs of the practical 
world. ; 

To such a man, a person who has been in business for ten years will 
have twice as much_useful knowledge to his credit as compared with 
one who has been engaged five years therein, irrespective of whatever 
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theoretical knowledge the latter may possess. Office and shop “ disci- 
plme” will appear as a paramount necessity to this class of employer, 
if his business is to be conducted suécessfull¥. ‘‘ Keeping the employees 
im their places,” impatience at their presuming to question his orders 
or ideas, failure to appreciate fresh ideas put forward by young or newly 
joined subordinates: these will not infrequently be the characteristics 
of his concern. The importance of the fact that “he knows his own 
business better than anybody else can teach him,” having learnt it in 
the school of practical experience, that it differs from any other business, 
and that only years of work therein can qualify a man for suggesting 
alterations, will colour his views. 


The University-Trained Employer 


This type of employer will have had the advantage of studying the 
theoretical side of his profession or trade, but it is highly probable that 
his course of lectures will not have contained a large proportion of the 
specifically commercial subjects such as banking, credit, national economy, 
costing, etc. Should he have studied national economy at all, it will 
probably be found that the authors he has read belong to the “ Classical 
School of Economic Thought,” who write but too frequently m a manner 
little calculated to show the practical application of that science. The 
teaching of this school is essentially materialistic, and unimaginative, 
and produces a deprecatory attitude of mind unsympathetic towards 
new ideas, particularly those involving drastic alterations and “ voyages 
into the unknown.” This type of employer is more receptive, but his 
reply to many suggestions will be—“‘ That may work very well abroad, 
but our men will never stand it.” 


The Employees’ Attitude Towards New Ideas 

They will view them: primarily from the very natural point of view 
as to how they affect their pockets. In the average firm, to carry out 
orders to the letter is frequently the surest way to ensure a rise of pay 
or position. Why is this? Because no proper schedule of increments 
to flat-rate wages or salaries for specified knowledge is in use. As a 
consequence, every employee, other than those at the bottom of the scale, 
has a tendency to look askance at suggestions for improvements put 
forward by their juniors arising from the fear of finding themselves 
superseded. It must also be admitted that piece-work rates have some- 
times been “‘ cut ”? in the past in an arbitrary and unreasonable manner, 
which discouraged an increase in output. In justice to the employers, 
it must also be said that trade unions have occasionally restricted output, 
while forcing up wages. Many of these bad conditions have disappeared, 
but their memories remain. 
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University Traming for Business 


In the past, the University-trained man has not infreque! 
a cool reception at the hands of employers in the business 
may be attributed in a measure to the fact that Universit 
Bodies responsible for higher technical education have omitt 
in their syllabuses a fair proportion of the followmg subjec 
Finance ; Factory Planning, Theory of Works Organisatic 
Economy, Formation of Society, Socialism, The Workme 
etc., although undoubtedly, much has been done of late - 
matters. = 
’ A short while ago, the principal of one of our most impx 
of technical education. admitted that the Calendar (Pr 
Study) published by his mstitution was almost uninte 
various associations in the business world might well app: 
educational bodies with the request that they should i 
most essential books, taking asa copy that issued by 
University (or contamed in my book Can we Compete r). 

The reflections contained m this essay are not mtended 
all opposition to new ideas is retrogressive and foolish—on 
it is frequently desirable. All movement is not progress. 
has been made, however, to give the reasons for the avera, 
unwillingness to adopt suggestions from his employees. 

As to the best means of mducing employers to consen 
of new ideas, much might be said, but it is outside the 


success, stress should be laid on the fact. It is also st 
University courses in Engineering and Commerce should al 
a proportion of the subjects specifically mentioned above 
prepare among prospective employers an attitude of min 
be more receptive and eee to new ideas than is r 
prevalent. 
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“ The railway companies positively refuse to admit any olaim for loss or short delivery 
unless the demand bs made in writing within fourteen days from the date of despatch.” 
CN 
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Current Transport 'P roblems 


By Gro. B. LissenpaEn, Athor of “ Industrial Traffic Management,” dis itg 


No. 5. A Railway Company’s Liability for Goods 
- Lost in Transit 


ie view of the fact that so many consignments of goods have—of late— 
been either partly or entirely lost during transit, it may be useful 
briefly to review the leading and most recent test cases deciding the re- 
sponsibility of a railway company im this connection, and to consider 
what should be done in the existing circumstances, 


The Binding Effect of ‘‘ Custom ” 


One of the earliest cases of this kind—and one which shows the binding 
effect which a particular custom has upon the trader—is Cowley v, 
MacLean tried in the Court of Exchequer in 1859. In this case the 
plaintiff, on Saturday, 12th September, 1857, handed to the South 
Staffordshire Railway Company at Walsall Station a consignment of casks 
of gas fittings consigned to Reinold & Co., Forwarding Agents, at Hull. 
The goods were forwarded on Monday, 14th September, and arrived at 
Hull about 12.30 noon on Tuesday, the 15th. It was proved that it was 
the invariable custom, on arrival at Hull of goods consigned to Shipping 
Agents, to hand the consignees an advice note of such arrival, which 
advice note bore in conspicuous characters the words “THE GOODS 
WILL BE PLACED UNDER THE DOCK CO.’S SHED AT YOUR 
RISK,” and in the absence of any special instructions from consignees, 
to place the goods under the Dock Company’s shed, usually in some part 
which from long usage was considered the proper place for the goods for the 
particular firm to whom they were consigned ; that the Dock Company 
to whom the sheds belonged, took no charge whatever of the goods, and 
made no difference in the charges which they levied whether the goods 
simply passed over the quays or remained for several days under the 
shed: that none of the Shipping Agents had warehouses of their own, 
but all used the Dock Company’s sheds, and that no signature or acknow- 
ledgment of receipt was obtained by the Carriers for such goods. It 
was admitted that an advice note was received by the consignees shortly 
after the arrival of the goods, and that in consequence of the senders 
having omitted to advise the consignees of the despatch of the goods, 
no special orders for their delivery under any particular shed were given 
on the day of arrival ; but it was stated that on the morning of the follow- 
ing day, the consignees’ clerk called at the railway station with the advice 
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aote, with the words’ “NO ADVICE” written across it, and on the 
afternoon of that day an order to deliver under “ Veltman’s Shed ” was 
said to have been handed fo the R&ilway Company. When the casks 
were required for shipment they could not be found. 

~ On the part of the defendants it was alleged that no such order was 
received ; but supposing that it was delivered as stated on the afternoon 
of the 16th, it was quite too late to be of any use, as the goods were on 
the 13th placed under the Dock Company’s shed, on the east side of the 
Humber Dock, the usual place for Reinold & Co.’s goods when not | 
otherwise ordered. 

In summing up the Judge told the jury that however objectionable 
they, as men of business, might consider the mode of delivery adopted l 
at Hull, it was quite clear that the Railway Company could not keep the 
goods upon their premises, and it was also clear that the mode of delivery 
had been adopted and continued with the consent of the Shipping Agents, 
who could at any time alter it by providing warehouses of their own, 
and instructing the several Carriers to deliver at such warehouses instead 
of under the Dock sheds. Therefore, if the jury were satisfied that 
delivery according to the custom of the Port had been made, their verdict 
must be for the defendant. And the jury, without leaving the box, 
decided in favour of the defendant. 

Under this heading too, may be mentioned the case of Bradshaw v. 
Irish North Western Railway Company, in which the railway company 
carried coals to the station to which they were consigned and gave notice 
to the consignee of their arrival, upon which, according to the usual course 
of practice between them and the consignee, it lay upon him to send 
for them and take them away ; and he not having done so within a rea- 
sonable time, they unloaded the coals and left them on the siding where 
they were lost. Here it was held in an action against them as common 
carriers, for non-delivery, that they had performed their contract by a 
constructive delivery, and that they were not liable for the loss. 


The Famous Wills Case 


The decision given in the case of Wills v. Great Western Railway is so 
far reaching and important to every employer of the railways that it is 
justifiable to refer to this more fully. In this case the plaintiff, who was 
a butcher, claimed damages for the non-delivery of some carcases of 
frozen meat, parts of three eonsignments of carcases delivered by him 
to the defendant railway company for carriage to a station on their 
railway, there to be delivered to him. When the consignments arrived 
at that station, in each case on the day after despatch, it was found that 
the number of carcases was less than the number which had been delivered 
to the defendants for carriage. ` 

The plaintiff sent to the defendants claims in writing in respect of 
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these carcases, in the first case eight days, in the-second four days, and 

in the third two days after the arrival,. but in each case within fourteen 

days after the despatch of the consignment. By the terms of the con- 
signment notes the goods were to be despatched at owner’s risk, and it 
was agreed that primd facie the company should not be liable for logs, 
damage, misdelivery, delay, or detention unless it was proved that the 
loss, damage, misdelivery, delay, or deteftion Arose from the wilful 
misconduct of the company’s servants. It was also agreed that the 
company should not be exempted from liability in the case of non- 
delivery of any package or consignment fully and properly addressed, 
except where they proved that the non-delivery had not been caused by 
the negligence or misconduct of the company or their servants, nor in 
certain cases of pilferage or misdelivery provided that the company 
should not be liable in the said cases of non-delivery, pilferage or mis- 
delivery on-proof that the same had not been caused by negligence or 
misconduct on the part of the company or their servants. 

The contract was subject to certain general conditions printed on 
the back, clause 3 of which was as follows— 

i No claim in respect of goods for loss or damage during transit, for which the 
a ee ee ee De miade a aring within 
three days delivery of the goods in respect of which the claim is made, such 

delivery to be considered complete at the termination of the transit . . . or in the 

case of non-delivery of any package or consignment within 14 days after despatch. 


The main question was whether in this case there had been a “‘ loss ” 
in which event the defendants would not be liable in the absence of 
wilful misconduct, or whether there had been a “ non-delivery” of any 
package or consignment fully and properly addressed, in which event 
the defendants would be liable, unless they proved that the non-delivery 
had not been caused by the negligence of their servants. 

The County Court Judge held that this was a case of non-delivery, 
and that the claims had been made im good time. He also held, upon 
the facts, that the consignment had been fully and properly addressed, 
and that the defendants had not discharged the onus thrown upon them 
of proving that the non-delivery was not due to the negligence of their 
servants. Accordingly he gave judgment for the plaintiff. The Divi- 
sional Court affirmed the judgment of the County Court Judge, as also 
did the Appeal Court, but when the case went to the House of Lords, 
the Law Lords reversed the decisions of the Courts below and held— 
to the amazement of everyone who watched the progress of the case— 
that the failure to deliver a portion of the consignment was not non- 
delivery of the consignment withm the meaning of the contract note, 
and that the plaintiff was not entitled to damages. — 

Since this Wis decision, however, in fact so recently as August last, 
a railway company has been held liable—by the Appeal Court —mder 
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somewhat -peculiar circūmstances. Thus: in the case of Smith -v. 
Midland Ratlway Company the plaintiffs consigned certain goods to a 
‘railway company for carriage at owner’s risk, the plaintiffs agreeing to 
relieve. the railway company “and all other companies or persons over 
wħose lines the merchandise may pass, or in whose possession the same 
may .be. during any portion’ of the transit, from all liability for loss, 
damage, misdelivery, delay, or detention, except upon proof that such 
loss, -damage, misdelivery, delay, or detention, arose from wilful 
misconduct on the part of the company’s servants.” 

- The goods consisted of a parcel made up of six pairs of boots, each 
put into a separate cardboard box, and then carefully packed with a 
piece of cardboard at the top and bottom of the parcel, an inner and 
outer covering of paper, the whole tied up securely. Between the time 
when the parcel was handed to the railway company’s servants and the 
time when it was handed by the company’s servants to the consignee’s 
agents, somebody untied the string, unpacked the parcel under conditions 
which enabled them subsequently to pack it up again carefully, extracted 
two pairs of boots, replaced the empty boxes, and packed up the parcel 
again in such a way as to represent that it was in the condition in which 
it had left the plaintiffs’ premises. There was no evidence of effective 
access to the parcel by the general public. There was evidence that 
trains performing part of the particular journey were principally composed 
of corridor stock, but beyond that there was no evidence that the particular 
train on which the goods were carried was composed of corridor stock: 

Here the Appeal judges held that on the evidence the County Court 
Judge was entitled to draw the mference that the stolen boots had been 
stolen by some person or persons in the railway company’s employ, and 
that the plaintiffs had discharged the onus of proving that the loss or 
damage arose from the wilful misconduct of the company’s servants. 


The! Time Limit ” Tests 


In Vernon & Sons v. Midland Railway Company, the plaintiffs claimed 
from the railway company the value of 420 empty flour sacks consigned 
to them from Bedford and not delivered,- and alternatively damages for 
their conversion. Defendants denied liability,- relying on a clause in 
the consignment note which relieved them from liability for any claim 
in respect of loss of goods unless notice was given within fourteen days 
of the date of the despatch of the goods, and the plaintiffs had made no 
claim ‘until two months after such date. The plaintiffs in reply contended 
that the clause was unjust and unreasonable within the meaning of 
Section. 7 of the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1854. 

‘-It appeared that on. 3rd February, 1917, plaintiffs’ agent ‘at Bedford 
end the-sacks for transit to the plaintiffs by the defendants’ railway: 
These sacks were never received. : The first the plaintiffs heatd of-them 
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was on 28th March, when they received an accourft from their agent at 
Bedford for his services in collecting and forwarding the sacks. 
Correspondence ensued, and in July,1917, plAintiffs made a formal claim. 

The Common Serjeant, in his considered judgment, said the only 
question with which he had to deal was whether the latter part of Clause 
3 of the consignment note was just and rea8onable. It was said by the 
plaintiffs that the clause was unjust because it threw upon them the 
burden of giving notice of something they did not know, but their agent 
or customer consigning the empty sacks had the knowledge and the 
knowledge of the agent must be taken to be that of the principal. The 
clause in question had been in existence for a number of years, and in a 
good many cases not strictly insisted upon. , It was said, as a general 
rule, agents did not give notice of the despatch of sacks, and the evidence 
was that they did not realise the importance of doing so. It was, how- 
ever, done latterly and, if it was done sometimes in the ordinary course 
of business, it was fair to assume that such course of business was not 
burdensome. As a fact, agents who collected sacks had at some time 
to give notice of the despatch when forwarding to the principals their 
bill of charges. Looking at the relation of the parties, the course of 
dealmg, and approaching the contract from a business point of view, 
it was his opinion that the words must be read to mean notice must be 
given within fourteen days of the date on which they were consigned to 
the railway company for despatch. If that was the true meaning he 
could see nothing unreasonable in requiring the consignee to give such 
advice as asked. He found, as a fact, that the clause was just and 
reasonable. Judgment was entered for the defendants, with costs on 
the higher scale. Leave to appeal was given, but seeing that the question 
of the validity of this fourteen days clause has already been fully argued 
in the Court of Appeal in the case of Barnard & Sons v. London and 
South-Western Railway Company and held to be reasonable, it is hardly 
likely that even if the Vernon case is appealed against the plaintiffs will 
succeed. 

But now consider the case of the London and North-Western Railway 
Company v. Roberts which was tried in the Colwyn Bay County Court 
in October, 1913. Here it was alleged that the railway made a cross 
delivery —the company admitted, in fact, that the goods for certain 
consignees had been mixed up, and that a wrong delivery had been made 
—but although several months elapsed between- the time the misdelivery 
was ‘alleged to have occurred and the date when the railway company 
admittedly first notified him that they had made a mistake, and not- 
withstandmg the fact that the defendant had no knowledge of and had 
no means of ascertaining whether he received more goods than he had 
ordered, and so verifying the railway company’s statement, he had to pay! 

- The position at present, therefore, is this: the railway companies 
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positively refuse to ađmit any claim for loss or short delivery unless the 
demand be made in writing within fourteen days from the date of despatch, 
and yet they consider it rigit and equitable to prosecute a trader months 
after the delivery of a consignment if they think anything has gone amiss. 


Conclusion’ . 

The conclusion at which one inevitably arrives from a study of the 
foregoing cases is this: that to succeed in court with a claim for the 
short delivery of any consignment it is essential that the claim be made 
- within fourteen days from the date of despatch. True it is that in the 
vast majority of cases it is not possible to give such early notification of 
the short delivery of any consignment—hecause the consignees, failing 
to appreciate the true position or being unaware of it, do not advise the , 
consignors of the non-delivery of any package, or any number of packages. 
But the difficulty can be got over by sending a daily written notification 
to the railway company to whom goods are handed for conveyance that 
the consignor will hold such railway company responsible for the non- 
delivery of any consignment or part of consignment handed to them for 
conveyance on that particular day, such daily notification to be taken 
as a provisional claim to be followed up later on by a detailed debit note. 
If such a letter be sent daily to the railway company to whom the con- 
signor hands his goods for conveyance and he learns (say) two months 
afterwards that a consignment has been short delivered, he can always 
support his claim by referring to the letter sent on the day of the despatch 
of the consignment short delivered, and argue that that letter most 
certainly binds the railway company in that particular instance. 

It should always be carefully borne in mind that it is only the actual 
owner of the goods who can rightly take action for any loss in this con- 
nection. In the case of Arrol & Co. v. North British Railway Company 
certain goods which were sent at the owner’s risk were destroyed by fire 
and the consignors—the sellers of the goods—sued the railway company 
for the value of the consignment, but were non-suited on the grounds 
that the property in the goods passed to the consignee on the delivery 
of the consignment to the carrier, and that the consignees, therefore, had 
no title to sue. It should also be borne in mind that any action of this 
kind should be taken against the contracting company—that is to say, 
against the railway company who accepts the goods from the hands of 
the consignors for conveyance to their destmation station, as the contract 
to carry is between such consignor and such railway company. e» 
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The Reconstruction and Reorganisation 
of Companies - 
By F. SHERWELL OoopEr, M.A? 

iG is proposed in this article to attempt to give, in a manner intelligible, 
and at the same time, as far as possible, useful, to persons who are not 
trained lawyers, some account of the manner in which limited companies . 
may be reconstructed and reorganised, and the methods by which such 
-reconstructions and reorganisations may be carried out. Neither the 
matter of the conversion of an existing business into a company, nor 
that of the formation of a company for some new purpose, is intended to 
be dealt with, but only the case of an existing company, which, for 

whatever reason, it is desired to reconstitute. 

The words “reconstruction” and “reorganisation ” are often used 
in a limited technical sense. The latter is, indeed, as applied to com- 
panies, a statutory word. Both words, however, are frequently loosely 
employed in a wider sense, and then may be taken to include amalgama- 
tions, absorptions, arrangements of almost every kind, and in fact any 
sort of drastic alteration in a company’s career, which involves, amongst 
other changes, changes in the capitalisation scheme, or changes in the 
management, or changes m the nature of the business carried on, or a 
change in the identity of the corporate body carrying on the business. It 
is in-this wider sense that the words are used in the title to this article. 

Anyone who is sufficiently mterested in a company as to desire to 
consider the question of its reconstruction, may be presumed to know 
that the constitution and powers of a limited company depend upon the 
contents of its memorandum and articles of association; and that the 
memorandum of association of a company contains its objects and a 
statement as to its capital, as well as certain other particulars, whilst the 
articles contam detailed provisions as to its management, etc. The 
memorandum is, apart from certain statutory provisions, unalterable, 
whilst the articles are, within certain limits, which need seldom be con- 
sidered, always susceptible of alteration by special resolution of 
the company. The memorandum of a company, by defining its objects, 
limits its powers to the objects specified, and the company cannot legally 
do arty act which is outside the scope of those powers. Any such act is 
uira vires the company, and is a nullity. These facts should be borne 
in mind, if what is stated hereafter is to be intelligible. 

The development of the possibilities of reconstruction during the 
past twenty years is very striking. Legislation, legal decisions, and the 
ingenuity of practitioners have combmed to work very considerable 
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- changes, and to effect very considerable progress. It is hardly too much 
to say that at the present-day almost anything which a company desires 
to achieve in the way of redonstruction can be legally effected, without 
recourse being had to a special Act of-Parliament.. And though, owing 
tq the complexities of the subject, the difficulties may be and frequently 
-are great, they can generaly be surmounted by some legal means. 
Schemes are often put forward by those interested, which cannot be 
carried out precisely in the manner desired, but experience will as a rule 
‘be able to point a way by which the desired end may be attained, though 
by different means. 


The Most Popular Form of Reconstruction > 


` Reconstruction, strictly so called, may be carried out by means of 
a sale under section 192 of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, 
and this is perhaps the commonest form of reconstruction. It involves 
‘the sale of the business and property of a company to another company, 
whether existing or formed for the purpose, in consideration, in most 
cases, of shares, whether fully or partly paid, in that other company, 
followed by the winding-up of the. selling company. The effect of the 
section is to enable the liquidator of a company being, or about to be, 
wound up voluntarily, with the sanction of a special resolution, to sell 
all or part of the company’s business or property to another company, 
in consideration whether wholly or in part of shares in the other company, 
for distribution amongst the members of the vendor company, provision 
‘being made for the protection of those shareholders who dissent from 
the sale, and for the protection of the rights of creditors of the company. 
-The result is that a new company, consisting of substantially the same 
persons as the old, carries on substantially the same business under new 
conditions, whilst the old company ceases to exist. 

_ The number of cases in which this method of reconstruction may be 
adopted is very considerable. The commonest uses to which it is put 
are to effect amalgamations, and to obtain fresh capital from share- 
holders. As regards amalgamations, these may be of various kinds, but 
` the method adopted is the same. If company A desires to amalgamate ` 
with company B, Company A, by means of a sale under section 192, will 
sell its undertaking to Company B for fully-paid shares in company B 
(the latter company perhaps being obliged to increase its capital for the 
- purposes of the transaction), and these shares will be duly distributed 
amongst the shareholders of company A, who will thus acquire an interest 
in the business of company B. Arrangements will be made for the 
board of company A, or some of them, becoming diréctors of company B. 
In due course company A will be wound tp, and company B will carry-on 
the united businesses. Similarly company A and company B-can each 
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sell to company C. - Where; -for whatever -reasor, it is impracticable or 
inconvenient for an existing company to absorb another or others in this 
‘way; the usual plan is for an entirely new company to be formed; con- 
stituted on appropriate lines,-and-then each of the amalgamating com- 
panies—two, or three, or any number—sells independently to the new 
company, and an amalgamated business results, in which the shareholders 
in all the amalgamating companies, - are,- or. may. be; interested. The 
substantial advantages of amalgamation: are that it diminishes competi- 
tion, and that it makes possible economies in management. ‘The reasons 
for it, however, are rather for the business than for the legal mind. 


When Fresh Capital is Required 


The other common use to which this method of reconstruction is put 
is to obtain fresh capital. Where a company has exhausted its capital 
resources, and is faced with difficulties in consequence, whilst it may well 
‘be that neither its own shareholders nor the outside public may be willing 
to subscribe for further shares, nevertheless the shareholders, or a con- 
‘siderable proportion of-them, may be ready to risk a little moré in the 
undertaking in the hopes of its becoming a profitable concern, rather 
than to allow it to go Into liquidation with the prospect of little or no 
return of capital-to them. A sale under section 192 may then prove a 
way out of the difficulty, the sale being for partly paid shares in a new 
company formed for the purpose of the “reconstruction. Thus there 
will be an unpaid liability on the`new shares, and this will be called up 
and utilised in the business. This form of reconstruction ‘is often called 
reconstruction with assessment, “the shareholders being “assessed” at 
a certain amount per share as unpaid capital.” To take a concrete case, 
a company with a capital of £50,000, in £1 shares, néeds, say, £10,000 
to £12,000 fresh capital. It-will sell to a new company for 50,000 {1 
shares, 15s. paid, in the new’ company. These will be distributed 
amongst its shareholders, who will thus be liable to pay to the new com- 
pany, when the money is called up, 5s: per share, and thus the required 
capital is provided. The difficulties attending schemes of this class will 
be dealt with late. 7 Too ta 
Alternative Uses Occasionally Overlooked 

But besides these uses to which section 192 may be put, there are 
otheys which are sometimes. overlooked. This method of reconstruction 
may be used as-an alternative to an application to the Court where it 
is desired to reduce capital -Apart from-this-method, capital must be 
reduced by means of a petition -to the Court, in all but a few relatively 
unimportant -cases.- - Three classes of reduction are specifically mentioned 
in the Act, namely: (1) extinguishing or reducing liability. on shares in 
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respect of capital not paid up; (2) cancelling capital which is lost or 
unrepresented by available assets; and (3) paying off paid up capital 
which ‘is'in excess of the wante of the company. The power of the Court 
in sanctioning reduction of capital is not limited to these three classes 
ofcases, but in the majority of instances reduction takes one of these 
forms. In (1) and (3), since the funds of the company available for pay- 
ment of its debts are ‘diminished, creditors are concerned, and, before 
the petition can be heard, certain troublesome and tedious formalities, 
involving an enquiry as to the existing creditors of-the company, and 
the obtaining of the consent of each creditor to the reduction, or else 
the payment of his debt, must be complied with. In the case of (2) 
the procedure is simpler, since creditors have no real concern in the 
‘matter. 


Avoiding a Significant Requirement 
In all these cases, the reduction can be effected by a sale under 
section 192. In the case of (1) a company with (say) 50,000 £5 
shares, £4 paid up, desires to get rid of the unpaid liability of {1 on each 
share. It can sell to a new company for 50,000 £4 shares fully paid. 

. These are distributed proportionately amongst its shareholders, who 
thus become members of a company with a capital of £200,000 in fully 
paid £4 shares, instead of having an unpaid liability of £1 per share in 
a company with a nominal capital of £250,000. In the case of (2), sup- 
pose a‘company, with a capital of £80,000 in {1 shares fully paid up, has 
lost capital to the extent of £40,000. Under section 192 it can sell to 
‘a new company for 80,000 fully paid 10s. shares, and thus the same 
business can be carried on for the benefit of the same persons, with a 
capital-reduced by one half, without any application to the Court. In 
‘the case of (3), a company with a capital of (say) £100,000 in £1 shares, 
all fully paid, does not require (say) one quarter of its capital and desires 
-to return it to its shareholders. Instead of applying to the Court, the 
“company can sell to a new company, the consideration for the sale being 
“400,000 fully paid shares of 15s. each and £25,000 cash. The fully paid 
shares and the cash will be distributed amongst its members, and the 
‘reduction, by paying off capital in excess of the company’s wants,- duly 
“effected. It is to be observed that in all these cases, the necessity is 
“avoided of adding to the company’s name for a certain length of time the 
“significant words “and reduced,” a requirement inseparable from the 
f procedure on petition to the Court. In cases (1) and (3), these words 
must be added from the date of the confirmation of the special resolution 
- of the company for reduction, and in case (2) from the date of the presenta- 
‘tion of the petition. In-all cases, the practice of the Court is to insist 


“on the use of the words being continued until one month after ‘the 


-confirmation by the Court of-the reduction. =< — 
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Extending the Powers of a Company 


Section 192 can also be utilised avhere itsis desired to alter the objects 
of a company, as expressed in its memorandum of association, and thus 
enlarge its powers. The Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, allows 
this to be done m certain cases by petition.to the Court. But the altera- 
tions thus permitted are not always sufftcient,’although they include 
alterations which will enable the company “ to carry on its business more 
economically er more efficiently,” or “to attain its main purpose by new 
and improved means.” It may sometimes be doubtful whether the 
alterations desired are within the Act, or it may sometimes be obvious 
that they are outside it. In these cases a sale under section 192 to a 
new company for shares equivalent to the shares in the selling company 
can be carried out, the memorandum of association of the new company 
being so drawn as to include all the wider powers which it is desired to 
take. 

Again, a sale to a new company, under section 192, will sometimes 
get over difficulties which arise when the rights attached to different 
classes of shares are fixed by the memorandum, and no provision for 
altering these rights is made by the memorandum. Such rights are 
unalterable, apart from the statutory provisions as to reorganisation 
of capital, and apart from the possibilities of a scheme of arrangement 
under section 120 of the Act, both of which matters are dealt with below. 
To take an example, a company’s capital is divided by its memorandum 
mto preference shares, with certain defined rights, and ordinary shares. 
More capital being required, which it is not possible to obtain by ordinary 
means, it may be to the mterest of all the shareholders that the company 
should issue pre-preference shares, with special rights. This the com- 
pany, under its existing constitution, cannot legally do, even with the 
consent of its shareholders. In these circumstances there is nothing 
to prevent it selling to a new company, so constituted as to enable pre- 
preference shares to be issued. The result is the continuation of precisely 
the same business, for the benefit of the same persons, by a different 
entity with extended facilities.- 

Such are some of the uses to which section 192 canbeput. In deciding 
whether or not it should be utilised when an alternative method is avail- 
able, the relative advantages and disadvantages of the two plans will be 
carefully weighed. Amongst the matters requiring consideration are 
expense, delay, effect on credit, and publicity. The expense of the 
registration of a new company may be considerable. On the other hand, 
procedure under section 192 is rapid, and involves little or no real 
publicity. The use of the words “and reduced,” perhaps for several 
months, may be damaging. In the case of a small company, it may 
well be that the expense of proceeding under section 192 will be found 
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to be no greater than that involved by the formalities of an application 
to the Court. - 


Difsentient Shareholders 


-It has. already been mentioned that, in all sales under section 192, 


provision must be made for dissentient shareholders. A member who, 
by the -proper course of action, effectually dissents from the proposed 
sale is entitled to have his interest purchased at a price which, if necessary, 
will be fixed by arbitration. Dissent is most likely to occur in assessment 
schemes, t.6., where the sale is for partly paid shares. Of course, if the 
number of dissentients is considerable, the scheme must fail, since it 
will be impossible to obtain the necessary three-fourths majority to 
sanction the sale. But where the majority is sufficient to pass the special 
resolution, funds must be provided for the purchase of the interests of 
such members as dissent. Sometimes this is done by excluding some 
of the-company’s assets from the sale.to the new company, and devoting 
the proceeds.of sale of these assets towards paying out the dissentients. 
More commonly, however, the new company undertakes, as part of the 
bargain, to find the money for this purpose ; and this it can do either 
out of the money raised, by calling up the amount unpaid upon its 
. shares, or by borrowing. - 

A difficulty which formerly existed, in- relation to getting the partly 
paid shares in the new company which are not claimed by the share- 
holders of the old company taken up, can now be surmounted by under- 
writing. Supposing the shares in the new company to be £1 shares 
17s. 6d. paid, then, provided the necessary legal steps have been taken, 
these is nothing tọ prevent the unclaimed shares being offered to under- 
writers, a considerable part, or even the whole, of the 17s. 6d. = treated 
as commission. 


Rights of Shareholders — 


_ Another point, in respect of which difficulties may arise in carrying 
out schemes of this kind, is this. The shares in the new company can 
only be distributed amongst. the members of the old company in accord- 
ance with their rights in the old company. For that is the proper 
and only mode.of distributing surplus assets in a liquidation. It may 
-be that, although there are preference and ordinary shareholders, they 
may all be alike as regards their rights in a liquidation. Now, in the 
case of a concern in financial difficulties, the ordinary shareholdersecan 
hardly expect to be treated in exactly the same way as the preference 
shareholders, and to ensure the scheme going throngh, it may be necessary 
to give the preference shareholders some preference. If the rights of the 
two classes of shares are fixed by the articles, or Ïf, though fixed by the 
memorandum, they may be altered by provisions in the articles, it is 
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then - possible to adjust { the 1 matter, by utilising 1 an article of one of two 
kinds, -if such already exists, or if not to alter the articles in the usual 
way so as to introduce an article of one of the kinds required. The 
articles in question are: (1) an arficle empowering a specified majority 
of the holders of shares of a class to bind the whole class by assenting 
to a modification of their rights; and (2) an article empowering tke 
liquidator in a winding-up, with the sanction of an extraordinary resolu- 
tion of the members, in making-any distribution of assets amongst the 
members, to make it otherwise than in accordance with their rights. 
In these cases the difficulty indicated above may be surmounted. 

In the case where the rights of the classes of shareholders are unalter- 
ably fixed by the memorandum of association, the matter is much more 
difficult, but fhere is some solid ground for the view that what is desired 
may be effected by dealing with the matter-as a scheme of arrangement 
under section 120 of the Act (dealt with below), provided that due 
provision is made to safeguard the rights of dissentient members. 

Another method of reconstruction is by a sale to a new company 
under a power in the memorandum of association of the selling company. 
The memoranda of most companies contain such a power. But- unless 
the selling company is prepared to continue to exist after the sale merely 
as a shareholding company; and not to wind up and distribute the pur- 
chase shares, this method of reconstruction should, in view of an important 
decision in 1908 (Bisgood v. Henderson's Transvaal Estates), be avoided 
as illegal. None the less, many such reconstructions have in fact been 
carried out where no one was concerned to evi 


Schemes of Arrangement 


A reconkaction: tinder n 190 SE he Ace aae anay 
termed a scheme of arrangement. It is a statutory method whereby 
a certain majority can bind a minority to a compromise or arrangement, 
subject to the sanction of the Court. It may be adopted where a com- 
promise or arrangement is proposed between a company and its creditors, 
or any class of them, or between a company and its members, or any class 
of them. The company may, but need not, be in liquidation, The 
procedure is that the Court, on application, orders a meeting or meetings 
of ‘the class or classes affected.: If majorities in number representing 
three-fourths in value of the creditors or members, as the case may be, 
oe ee ee agree to 

the proposed compromise or arrangement, then, with the sanction of 
the Court, obtained on application by petition, the minority and the 
company are bound by the scheme. Thus, supposing a company had 
£60,000 first mortgage debentures, £20,000 second mortgage debentures, 
unsecured ‘creditors to the value of £10,000, preference shareholders to 
the value of £80,000, and. ordinary shareholders: to o the yaus of £50,000, 
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and a scheme were proposed affecting all of these classes, it would -be 
necessary for five separate meetings to be held and, assuming the whole 
of the members of each class to be present or represented at the meeting 
ofthat class, the respective majorities in value would be £45,000, £15,000, 
£7,500, £60,000, and £37,500, whilst a simple numerical majority of the 
members of each class would also be necessary. 


Practically Unlimited Variety | . 

_ The variety of schemes which can be put forward under section 120 
is practically unlimjted. The proposal must be either a compromise or 
an arrangement. The word “compromise” involves the existence of 
some difference or dispute. The word “ arrangement ” is of wider scope. 
It is not merely, as was once judicially said, ‘‘ something analogous to 
compromise.” It has generally been taken to convey the idea of the 
readjustment of the rights of more than one party, although no dispute 
or difference exists in respect of them; and a judicial description of a 
scheme which the Court sanctioned—‘‘ an arrangement to get over a 
commercial diffculty ”—supports this view. A few instances of uses to 
which this method of reconstruction may be put are here given. A com- 
pany, though insolvent, has assets worth preserving, and a sacrifice on 
the part of creditors, either by reducing or postponing payment of their 
debts, may be of ultimate advantage to themselves as well as to the 
company. In such a case a scheme may provide for debenture holders 
and unsecured creditors accepting shares for their debts ; or for existing 
debentures being postponed in favour of new debentures, to be created 
for the purpose of furnishing additional capital; or for unsecured creditors 
accepting part debentures and part cash in satisfaction of their debts. 
Or, for the purpose of raising further capital, or for other reasons, it may 
be necessary for-preference shareholders to relinquish some part of their 
rights. The scheme may sometimes include the formation of a new 
company to acquire the assets or some part of them. In the case of a 
company already in liquidation the scheme may involve a stay of the 
liquidation and the continuance of the company’s business.. 


Changes in Capital: Advantages of a Scheme — 

- Schemes of arrangement very frequently involve changes in the capital 
of the company. Thus,-as part of a scheme for securing concessions 
from creditors, or for the relinquishing by a class of shareholders of some 
of their rights, it may also be proposed to reduce the capital, or to çon- 
solidate or unify it, or to reorganise it, or to subdivide the shares in the 
company. The scheme thus becomes a kind of hybrid, and it must be 
borne in mind that to secure the sanction of the Court to it, not only 
must the meetings prescribed by section 120 be held, but also the necessary 
legal steps must be taken to effect the desired reduction, or consolidation, 
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aras the case may be. But when the latter comes before the Court, one 
petition, embodying all the proposed changes, is sufficient. Schemes of 
this kind are frequently very complex. 

The main advantages of a scheme under section 120 are that the 
statutory majority can bind the minority, whether of creditors affected, 
or of shareholders affected; that the inteyests of dissentients need fòt 
be purchased ; and that the expense of the formation of a new company 
need not be incurred. It is not, however, permissible to utilise section 
120 on a sale pure and simple to a new company, at all events without 
making provision for dissentients. Such a sale, it has been said, is neither 
a compromise nor an arrangement, but is a transaction which must be 
carried out under section 192, and due provision made thereunder for the 
rights of dissentient members. None the less, it would appear that a 
scheme of arrangement, involving a sale to a new company, and also 
involving a variation of the rights of the shareholders, may be sanctioned 
under section 120, provided that dissentients are given such rights as 
they would have had on a sale under section 192. 


Reorganisation of Capital 

It is now proposed to deal shortly with reorganisation of capital, 
strictly so called, and with one or two other matters to which the term 
reconstruction is not properly applicable. By section 45 of the Act, 
a company is permitted, by special resolution confirmed by order of the 
Court, to modify the conditions in its memorandum of association so as 
to reorganise its capital, in two distinct ways, and two only: these are 
by consolidating shares of different classes, or by dividmg its shares mto 
different classes. Thus, if by a company’s memorandum its capital is 
divided into preference and ordinary shares, with specified rights, it may, 
by proceeding under section 45, consolidate them into one class of shares, 
with uniform rights. Or, if it has three classes, it may consolidate two 
or more of them. Similarly, if it has one class of shares only, it may 
divide them into two or more classes ; or, if it has two classes it may divide 
one of them. There is, however, an important proviso to the section, 
to the effect that, if the proposed change involves interference with any 
preference or special privilege attached to any class of share, this inter- 
ference must first be authorised by a resolution of the holders of shares 
of that class, passed by a certain specified, and very substantial, majority, 
and subsequently confirmed in the same manner as a special resolution 
is required to be confirmed. In this way, it is possible, subject, of course, 
to the sanction of the Court, to-bind a minority of shareholders of a class, 
who object to abandon any of their existing rights. 

This power of reorganisation is frequently found of great use. But 
the section-has no application to ahy alteration other than the two kinds 
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expressly mentioned. . Further it is to be borne in mind that the sectron 
only applies to alterations in the memorandum. Consequently,.if the 
rights attached to the shares in a company are defined in the articles, 
or if, though fixed by the memorandum, they are thereby made subject- 
to alteration by the articles, there is no need to resort to section 45 at 
alf, since the proposed alterations can be carried out, without recourse 
to the Court, by altering the articles, so far as necessary, in the ordinary 
way. - 
In applying the proviso, questions often arise as to what constitutes. 
~ an interference with a preference or special privilege attached to a class 
of shares. It has been held that an increase in the number of shares of 
a class, the effect of which is that a larger number of persons shares the 
privileges of a hitherto smaller number, is not such an interference as 
section 45 contemplates. The matter is of considerable importance in 
practice, inasmuch as, whilst it may be readily possible to obtain the 
sanction of a special resolution of the company to a proposed reorganisa- 
tion, the difficulty, especially in a large company, of obtaining the 
prescribed majority of a class which is necessary to warrant interference 
with its privileges, is often very considerable. 


Section 45 and Unpaid Liability 


The power of reorganisation given by section 45 has sometimes been 
used to get over the provisions of another section of the Act. Where 
a company subdivides its shares, which it is permitted to do by special 
resolution, provided its articles of association authorise it, it is bound 
in the case of shares not fully paid to preserve m the divided shares the 
due proportion of unpaid liability which existed in the case of the 
divided shares. Thus, if a company has £5 shares, £4 paid, it may, if 
so authorised, by special resolution subdivide each {5 share into 5 £1 
shares, but each of the {1 shares must be four-fifths, t.¢., 163. paid. But, 
by proceeding under section 45, which mvolves application to the Court, 
the proportion of unpaid liability need not be preserved, but may be 
varied, or the whole thrown upon some of the shares. For example, 
if a company has 20,000 {1 preference shares 15s. paid, it may under 
section 45 divide its preference shares into 40,000 10s. shares of two 
classes, namely, 20,000 A preference shares and 20,000 B preference 
shares, the A preference shares being fully paid, and the B preference 
shares 5s. paid. Thus the whole of the unpaid liability is thrown og the 
B shares, whilst the A shares become a much more marketable security. 
The advantages of putting section 45 to this use are becoming widely 
recognised. It may be added that the provision, as to the preservation 
of the proportion of unpaid liability on subdivided shares, has also been 
evaded on a scheme of reduction, which the Court duly sanctioned, 
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Purchasing a Controlling Interest 

As‘analogous to schemes of reconstruction, may be mentioned the 
acquisition by one company of a controlling interest in another company. 
This is effected by the purchase of such a number of the shares of the 
other company as will ensure to the purchasing company a preponder; 
ating voting power, sufficient to enable it te enforce its wishes as to the 
control and management of the other company.” It not infrequently 
takes the form of acquirmg the whole of the shares, care being taken that 
they are registered in a number of names sufficient to ensure that at least 
the statutory minimum of members (seven in the case of a public, and 
two in the case of a private, company), exists. In cases of this kind, 
a little forethought is necessary in carrying out the transaction, in order 
that there may always be a board qualified to act. The qualification 
shares of the directors of the selling company should be temporarily 
nxcluded from the sale, and not transferred until a sufficient number of 
eew directors, the nominees of the purchasing company, have been duly 
appointed, after which the old directors can resign and transfer their 
shares. Transactions of this description are common. 

The above account of the features and uses of some methods of 
reconstruction and reorganisation must not, of course, be regarded as 
exhaustive. The whole subject is a very wide one and full of techni- 
calities, and it is hardly necessary to point out that legal assistance is 
indispensable in practically every case where it is proposed to carry 
through any scheme. Any one minded to embark thereon will accordingly 
at an early stage consult his solicitor. 
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~ Air Mails v. Cables 


We -a penod of ive weeks is spent in conveying mails to 
Australia, an aeroplane of to-day could cover the distance in 
some twelve days. In those regions which were practically immune 
from fog or gale, air mails should have a considerable future, both as 
entirely outstripping the mail ship over long journeys and as corre- 
spondingly beating any telegraph system over comparatively short 
distances. l 

Letters and parcels carried in the “Airco” aeroplanes between 
Folkstone and Cologne went to prove what could be done in this direc- 
tion under properly organised conditions. The service was started on 
Ist March, 1919, and during that month 21 trips were made with 708 bags 
of mail outwards and 75 inwards. The letters could be sorted en route, 
sorting boxes being fitted to the aeroplane. ~As a matter of fact, all 
postal work that was done in a train could always be done with equal 
ease on aircraft. 

It seems quite likely too that the aeroplane could be turned to 
account for the purposes of a highly-efficient express letter service 
between different important centres throughout the United Kingdom. 
Mr. Holt Thomas has devised an ingenious plan of what he calls aero- 
grams for coming to the assistance of comparatively short-distance 
telegrams or cablegrams by forming an “‘ aerial connecting link,” wherever 
congestion arises, between given telegraphic and telephonic systems. 
This promises to be of special use for the purposes of more rapid com- 
munication between, say, London and Paris, where telegraphic congestion 
occurs en route—in this case on the trans-Channel cables. 

- Great developments will now undoubtedly take place in the trans- 
port of correspondence by aeroplane. The principal problem is really 
that of reducing the weight of the correspondence to such dimensions 
as are consistent with economy. Various expedients to this end have 
been suggested, but if systems of scientific language condensation are 
employed, a lengthy business communication could easily be transmitted 
on a sheet of paper the size of an ordinary post card. 
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A Government Department which seeks “ to regain for Britain the leading position in 
i the world’s markets.” 








The Department of Overseas Trade 


By Atraep GUNaBERG 


An Ofbctal Mine of Information and Aaitience for the 
British Export World 


HE Department of Overseas Trade (Development and Intelligence), 

to give its full and proper title, is the Government department 
which has been especially established to assist the exporter of British 
goods to develop and extend his trade in overseas markets, whether 
foreign or Empire or both. 

At a time like the present, when the national expenditure continues 
to exceed its income, it is of vital importance that the information and 
service which the Department of Overseas Trade has available, should 
be taken the fullest possible advantage of by the commercial community. 
This, however, is not done to the extent that it should be; in fact, 
there are many firms who do not ‘sufficiently realise the objects and 
functions of the Department, or they would keep in closer touch with 
it so as to be in a better position to know where and with whom they 
can do business outside the United Kingdom. 

It is with the object of making the activities of the Department better 
and more widely known that this article is written, and it is to be hoped 
that the result will be a more active and practical interest, especially 
on the part of those exporters who have hitherto not quite understood 
why the Department was brought into existence and who are anxious 
to know how they may establish new connections abroad. 

The success of the Department as the connectmg link between the 
British seller and the foreign and Empire’ buyer, depends absolutely 
and entirely upon the advantage which is taken of the service which it 
can render. It is essentially a Department which requires the fullest . 
co-operation of the business man in order that it may realise to the fullest 
possible extent the object for which it was created, viz., to regain for 
Britain the leading position in the world’s markets which she possessed 
before the war. Unless this object is achieved, then the war, from the 
German point of view, will-not have been entirely in vain. 

The Department of Overseas Trade has its official representatives 
throughout the globe—in foreign countries, His Majesty's Commercial 
Secretaries; and in the Colonies and Protectorates, His Majesty’s Trade 
Commissioners and Imperial Trade Correspondents. From these sources 
a continuous stream of commercial information is always being received 
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which, on receipt, is-made readily and-quickly available to those inter- 
‘ested, either in response to direct inquiries or through the medium of 
the Special Register. n ' 

Special Register 

_™ This consists of a Specta} Register of approved firms who have asked 
for advance information of any possible openings abroad for their goods, 
or of the steps which should be taken to capture trade from their foreign 
competitors in the various markets.. A fes of two guineas per annum 
is charged for this service, which includes the supply weekly of rig 
Board of Trade Journal. 

Apart from the Special Register, however, any exporter is invited 
to consult the Department on any matters affecting the expansion of 
his business. Advice and-assistance is afforded -free of all charge ; in fact, 
it is not even necessary to enclose a stamped addressed envelope for the 
reply. To give an example: take the case of an exporter who has not 
hitherto conducted any business in South America and who wishes to 
know the potentialities of that market. Should he put himself into 
communication with the Department of Overseas Trade, he will receive 
information based on reports furnished by men who are thoroughly 
acquainted with the market in question. He will be told the best way 
to get-into communication with likely agents for his goods on the othér 
side, names of which will be supplied on request, and advised as to the 
most -advantageous method he should adopt to get a footing in the 
market. 

Form K | l 

As a matter of fact, the Department has a vast amount of valuable 
information, which is being continually augmented, regarding the com- 
mercial and financial standing of foreign firms, particulars of their local 
and European references, goods in which they are particularly interested, 
terms-on which they are prepared to do business, and the language in 
which correspondence should be conducted. These details are furnished 
to the Department by His Majesty’s Consuls on a form known as “ Form 
K,” and the wider and more general circulation this form obtains, the 
better will British firms be safeguarded in their dealings with applications 
_ for agencies from firms overseas. Recipients of “ Form K ” information 
have to be approved by the Department, and the application has to be 
made vta a Chamber of Commerce, the Federation of British Industries, 
or through bodies affiliated to the latter. Up to the present time’ over 
Py SE E AE AKEE of this service. 


Business Tours - 


. The Department also- arranges for periodical business tours , of i 
Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom, by His Majesty’s Trade 
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Cemmissioners and others, with a view to bringing the manufacturer into 
direct and personal touch with a “ man-on-the-spot.” Interviews are 
arranged with the representatives of any firms who may wish to see the 
Trade Commissioners: Thus it is open to every exporter, not only to 
make the fullest possible use of the information which the Department 
itself can afford, but also from time to time, through arrangements mafe 
with the local Chamber of Commercé, to speak face to face with a man 
who has come straight from a market in which the exporter is interested, 
and who is able to give him helpful and practical guidance, which he 
would otherwise have a difficulty m-obtaiming without considerable 
expense. 


Trade Index 


In order to afford its representatives abroad every facility to give 
to inquirers at their end, lists of British firms engaged in particular 
trades, the Department is now engaged in compiling a “ Trade Index” 
of British. firms. Copies of this “‘ Trade Index,” when ready, will not 
be published, but will be sent abroad to the Department’s representatives, 
who will, at their discretion, impart such extracts from it as they may 
consider advisable and of the greatest utility to British trade. Foreign 
and Empire firms wishmg to be placed m touch with British business 
houses will thus be enabled to receive selected lists of names with the 
least possible delay, instead, perhaps, of having to take the names from 
a directory, or waiting weeks or months until the details required are 
communicated from this country. Firms wishing to have their names 
included in the “ Trade Index” can obtain all necessary particulars 
from the Department. 


“ Board of Trade Journal’ ms 

At the same time, it may be pointed out that in the Board of Trade 
Journal referred to previously, is published each week a section devoted 
to “ Openings for British Trade,” which gives announcements relating to ` 
tenders invited, or agencies required by firms overseas. Firms who can 
supply British goods in accordance with these announcements can always 
obtain the actual names of the inquirers on application. The leading 
trade journals make a practice of ee the notices of particular 
interest to their readers. 


British Industries Fair 
Mention should also be made of the British Industries Fair which is 
held annually under the auspices of the Department, and in which cer- 
tain trades are invited to participate. So great is the demand for space 
that it is becoming increasingly difficult each year to find a building large 
enough to accommodate the exhibition. This year’s Fair was opened 
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at the Crystal Palace on the 23rd ult., and, large as that building is, thére 
is no doubt that all the available space was occupied to its utmost 
capacity. This section of the Department, which is self-supporting, has 
more than justified its existence. The Fair attracts buyers from all parts 
of the world, and a very considerable volume of business results as a 
consequence, in fact, there is every indication that in course of time 
the British Industries Fair may become the principal official trade 
exhibition of the world. 


Other Services. 
The foregoing brief résumé has-by no means exhausted the scope of ` 
the department’s activities in aiding and fostermg British trade. The 
fullest and latest details relative to tariffs and customs regulations, and 
shipping and transport, are always available on written or personal 
application, as are also statistics relating to trade in any part of the 
world, regulations concerning commercial travellers, and, generally, any 
information which will be of the slightest help to the exporter in his 
endeavours to beat his foreign competitors m the world’s markets. 
t It will thus be seen that, given a fair and unbiassed opportunity by 
the business world, the Department of Overseas Trade, if properly and 
freely utilised, can become a valuable and profitable medium through 
which British trade will be materially assisted to regain its former 
supremacy. Communications addressed to the Comptroller-General, 
Department of Overseas Trade, 35 Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1, 
will receive prompt and careful attention, and if the department itself 
cannot be of assistance, it will suggest, if possible, the source from 
which the mformation desired may be obtained. 








" The Progress. Department . 4s responsible for or every order, no matter in what 
part of the factory it tay be located.” 





The’ Progress Organisation in the 


Productive Departments 
By W. J. Hisook 


T a previous article, the writer endeavoured to show how the Progress 
Department introduced business methods into the factory, linked 
up the commercial and productive departments, thus creating a mutual 
understanding and appreciation, and ensuring a certain basis for increased . 
production. It was, however, pomted out that the work and responsi- 
bilities of the Progress Department did not end with the receipt of the 
order mto the factory; that, on the contrary, the department responsible 
for the delivery estimate was committed to the realisation of that estimate, 
and it is proposed, m this article, to demonstrate how this is accomplished, 
by dwelling upon the relationship which exists between the Progress 
Department, and those departments and sections interested in the 
production of the article covered by the order. 

The diversity of the systems operatmg m the various engineering 
factories makes it necessary that one type of factory be selected for the 
purposes of illustration. It may be said, however, that the progress 
system can be applied to any factory, no matter what existing mode of 
procedure is favoured, for its governing principle aims, not at the elimina- 
tion of the existing system, but at the strengthening and toning up of 
that system. Although the progress system is spoken of in the singular, 
it must not be thought of as a substitute for an existing system. It may 


The selection of one type of factory for the purpose of this article 
will, in view of the adaptability of the progress system, quite adequately 
illustrate the method of its application to any factory, without recourse 
having to be made to a mass of detail which would perhaps confuse rather 
than illuminate. We cannot do better, therefore, than to take the large 
factory, engaged in the production of a great variety of lines of manu- 
facture, such as electrical engmeering, and consider how the progress 
department handles the work entrusted to it. 

The Progress Department itself is a separate-and a distinct depart- 
ment, and may be regarded’ as the iristructional medium. ‘It is not m 
authority over any other department in the factory, but it is responsible 
for every order, no matter in what part of the factory it may be located. 
Thus, whilst not dictating the policy of any department, it nevertheless 
exerts an influence over all. It is in this influence that the power of 
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the Progress Department lies, for it co-ordinates the interests of the 
various productive departments, and thus makes it possible for an order 
to receive adequate attention at all stages. 

The Progress Department is divided into sections, each séction con- 
trolling `a specific lije of manufacture. As an example, the following 
sections may be quoted: (a) Turbines and Generators, (by A. C. Motors, 
(c) D. C. Motors, (d) Switch boards and switch gears, (e) Controllert 
and resistances, (f) Lamps. In the factory proper, one departmens 
(or part of a department) is given over to the manufacture of each of 
these lines; that is to say, there will be the Turbine Department, the 
Controller Department, the Lamp Department, etc. The term “ manu- 
facture ” in this instance usually covers the machiming, assembling, and 
erecting of the component parts to make the completed unit, the castings, 
forgings, stampings, etc., bemg produced in the general Foundry, Smithy, 
and Press Shop. In the case of winding and insulating, this also is done 
in a department which caters for all classes of manufacture which call 
for winding or insulating, the Winding Department being divided into 
sections such as the A. C; Motor section, the D. C. Motor section, etc. 


Co-operation with the Foreman F 

In every department exists the progress organisation, controlled 
by the Progress Department and quite free from the authority of the 
foreman of the department in which it is located. This organisation 

is responsible for the administrative side of the productive department, 
the foreman of the department being responsible for the actual production. 
All instructions regarding delivery emanate from the Progress Depart- 
ment, being sent to the progress man m charge of the departmental 
organisation. These instructions are transmitted to the department 
foreman, and the two—foreman and progress man—work together with 
a view to meeting the demands made upon the department. 

The foreman is responsible for the work only whilst it is in his depart- 
ment. It is the duty of the Progress Department to get the work into 
his department, and also to arrange for its disposal when completed. 
The department progress man must see that no delay is occasioned 
whilst the work is going through the department, by ensuring adequate 
transit facilities for the work to pass from one section to another, and 
by drawing the attention of the foreman to anything likely to have an 
adverse effect upon the progress of any part through the department. 

Much depends upon the departmental progress organisation, and 
_if efficiently conducted nothing but good can result. It is beneftrial 
alike to the foreman and the Progress Department, and, so far from 
interfering with the legitimate duties of the former, the organisation, 
on the contrary, considerably enhances his reputation, He is the pro- 
duction manager of his department, and is able to devote the whole 
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of his time to the problem of economical-production, recognising, in the 
presence of the progress organisation, the commercial value of the product. 
‘The necessity for constant endeavour is ewer before him, for he realises 
that, no matter how high a standard his department has attained, it is 
possible to rise still higher. — ee 


Transformation of Passive Clerks: 3. 

In the old days, when the foreman was also responsible for the admin- 
istrative side of his department, the work in connection with this was 
undertaken by shop clerks. Their scope was, however, within such 
narrow limits that their labours may be described as of the negative 
variety. They were not in a position to accelerate progress, and their 
duties consisted of ordering material, making out delivery notes, and 
compiling records. The establishment of the department progress 
organisation transformed these passive clerks into virile progress chasers, 
whose duty it-was, not merely to record progress, but to make progress. 

The progress organisation of an engineering factory may be likened 
to a great business house, the main office being the headquarters, and 
the depattment organisations the district branches. Just as a district 
branch is equipped to meet the peculiar requirements of the district 
in which it is situated, so also is the department progress organisation 
designed to meet the specific needs of that department. It is a busmess 
proposition entirely, for it is obvious that, if each and every part of the 
department is controlled by the people who specialise in the particular 
work, and if the whole is co-ordinated by common ties and a mutual 
regard, then the best resulis possible must be forthcoming. 

To take production first, the department is divided into definite 
sections, which may include turning, -milling, drilling, bench fitting, 
assembling and erecting. Each of these sections is in charge of a man 
who is a specialist in the particular work required from his section, f.e., 
a turner for the turning section, etc. These section chargehands are 
responsible to the head foreman of the department, who is m turn 
responsible to the management. o S p 

For the maximum production to be obtained from each section, it 
is necessary for the chargehand to concentrate upon his work, and it 
is essential, therefore, that there is always an adequate amount of work 
available. That is to say, at no time must there be a period of waiting ; 
for every man, every machine, there must -be a-job available the moment 
the jgb in hand is completed. . Further, it must be work of the right kind ; 
not only as regards its suitability for the man oy machine in question, 
but also in regard to the degtee of urgency in connection with the 
commitments of the firm. _ ; $ - 

Now the material may come from a variety of sources. In one case, 
it may be a casting—from the foundry; in another, a forging—from 
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the smithy ; and in a'third, a stamping—perhaps from outside makes. 
These parts, together with scores of others, must be drawn into one 
department, there to be subjected toa number of machining and fitting 
operations, and later to be assembled together to form the unit ordered 
bythe customer. Itisa very complex business, and can only be efficiently 
accomplished by the aid of am intelligent organisation. 

The chargehand is tesportible only for the process which falls within 
the purview of his section, and his interest is in the direction of economical 
production, coupled with high grade workmanship. He expects the 
material to be available when required, and he cannot afford to look for it. 
When his process is completed his interest, so far as that job is concerned, 
evaporates, for his mind is centred upon its successor. It is the duty of 
someone, therefore, to take up the threads at this point, and bearing in 
mind the fact that the chargehand responsible for the next process is 
not expected to look after material (this being material, so far as he is 
concerned) something is required to link up the various sections. That 
link is the department progress organisation. 


The Progress Department and Administration 

We may now consider the administrative side, and its relation to 
production. This is controlled by the Progress Office, and responsibility 
falls upon the section leader handling the specific line of manufacture 
being produced in the départment under discussion. This individual 
accepted responsibility for the delivery estimate, and it behoves him, 
therefore, to make the necessary arrangements as will ensure its fulfilment. 

Instructions and specifications having been received, he passes the 
necessary particulars to the head of each department organisation 
through which any part in connection with the order will have to pass, 
giving the date by which such part or parts must be completed in that 
department. To render this intelligible we must revert to the department 
having the major interest in the order, and follow the procedure of the 
progress organisation. 

Upon receipt of the necessary instructions, the man in charge of the 
department organisation notes the delivery date, his sources of supply, 
and the dates upon which those supplies may be expected. Sectional 
progress sheets are then compiled, giving dates, source of supply, and 
other particulars, these being handed to the chasers (junior progress 
men) attached to the various sections. 

‘All preliminaries having been settled, the chaser takes up the runging, 

and devotes himself to the task of getting the parts through his section 

by the time appointed. As the parts are received from other departments 

or sections the fact is noted upon his progress sheet, and as each part is 

completed his sheet is marked accordingly. For him, however, com- 

pletion does not mean the actual finishing of the process, as in the case 
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- of the chargehand, for the part must be transported to the View Room, 
and actually pass inspection, before he can shed his responsibility. 

The chaser notes the- dates upon which the material is due into his 
section, and as each part is received it is marked upon a chart for the 
benefit of the chargehand, this chart showing the order of precedence 
in connection with every part. Should any outside department (stch 
as the foundry, etc.) fail to deliver materia? in actordance with the given 
date, the fact is reported by the chaser to the head of the department 
organisation, who in turn passes the information to the section leader 
in the Progress Office. Should the system be working efficiently, however, 
this should not be necessary, for any department progress man, unable 
to meet his commitments, would notify the Progress Office before the 
delivery date, giving the reason for delay, and a revised estimate. The 
section leader, upon receipt of this information, would notify every 
department affected, revising the completion dates if the delay was 
deemed sufficient to warrant this. 


Duties of Section Chasers 


The problem of getting material from one section to another in the 
same department is in the hands of the section chasers, and assuming 
that a certain part has to travel from the turning section to the milling 
“section, the chasers attached to these sections must co-operate in order 
to prevent any delay. It may be that the turning section cannot com- 
plete the part by the date given, but that does not necessarily mean that 
delay will be occasioned in regard to the final operation, for it is quite 
possible that the milling section can make good the initial delay. If 
however, this cannot be done, the fact must be reported to the progress 
man in charge, who will take up with the department foreman with a 
view to obviating the delay at a later stage. 

The department component store is inside the progress organisation, 
and here all parts are duly collected and recorded. This store may be 
divided into two parts—the finished parts and the parts in process. 
In the finished store will be found all the completed component parts 
belonging to the unit, no matter from whence they are obtained. The 
lockers are labelled, showing the order number and classification of a 
certain unit, and all finished parts required in connection with a unit 
on a given order are placed in the lockers set apart for that order, being 
issued to the fitting section upon receipt of a demand note. The work 
in process store is for the purpose of holding parts until called for by 
the various sections, the store being designed so that all parts required 
by a certain section are together. 

It is in this way that the hundreds of parts comprising a single unit 
can always be located, and the progress man in charge of the department 

organisation can at any hour know the precise whereabouts of any part 
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or any order, how mamy operations have already been performed, ant 
how many still have to be performed; the date upon which the com- 
pleted unit must leave the departmen}, the position that the parts com- 
prising the unit should be at the moment, and the position that they 
actually arein. He is thus able to gauge the possibility of delay, to take 
what steps are necessary to obviate this, and, failing this, to notify the 
Progress. Office of an impending delay. 

It is just as essential for the department foreman to be in possession 
of all information concerning his department, as for the works manager 
to be cognisant of everything appertaining to the factory management, 
and in this connection the department progress organisation is to the 
foreman what the main progress organisation is to the works manager. 
The section leader in the Progress Office accepts delivery for a certam 
order, and he divides the time allowed between the departments interested 
in the order, fixing the dates with a due regard to the proportion of work 
which must come through a given department in connection with the 
orders. The department progress man, on the other hand, is concerned 
with the order only so long as any part in connection with it remains m 
his department, and having received a delivery date, he in turn divides 
the time between the various sections of his department. 


A Practical Example : 

To illustrate this it may be assumed that a certain unit must be 
completed within eight weeks of receipt of order. Two weeks are taken 
in preparing drawings and specifications, leaving six weeks for the pro- 
ductive’ work. The progress section leader decides to keep one week 
in hand for éventualities, and the five weeks for the factory are divided 
as follows: Raw material (Foundry, Smithy, etc.), | week. Machinery, 
etc., 2 weeks. Assembling and erecting, 1 week. Testing, packing, 
and despatching, 1 week. Total, 5 weeks. The machine shop progress 
man, having 2 weeks in which to complete his part, makes his calculations 
upon the detail, the production of which involves the longest amount of 
time, and he will naturally press forward the detail which must undergo 
say ten different processes, occupying some 90 hours of actual working 
time, rather than the piece which can be completed in two processes, 
for which the time is 20 hours. 

Fe eal Paced iy thie foc cleats ty possess Sn 
and a departmental progress organisation is linked up in a very efficient 
manner, there being no loose ends to cause delay or to retard progress. 
From the moment the order is received in the factory, to the time when 
the last detail covered by that order is despatched, the Progress Depart- 
ment accepts responsibility, and every move that is made in connection 
with any detail covered by the order is noted, and followed up m sucha way 
as to ensure the completion of the order in accordance with the estimate. 
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“ Advertising has ceased to be a caprice, a reproach, a vulgariem, and become a 
solence which everybody studies.” 


l Table Talk on. Business os 


By Ds. ELLS POWELL, Editor of ‘The Financial News” 

Ml than one recent sympathetic allusion to the new activities 

of women prompts us to remember that woman has recenfly 
become an advertiser. Whatever we may think of “ Votes for Women,” 
there is no doubt that the success of the Women’s Suffrage movement 
was almost entirely due to the insistent, if not invariably discreet, 
advertising methods of its protagonists. I know that Andrew Lang 
would have said—it is the advertising woman who gets there. Indeed, 
the success of the female advertiser is not limited to the human Species. 
In Andrew Lang’s words : “ When a goose lays an egg she just waddles 
off as if she was ashamed of it—because she is a goose. When a hen 
lays an egg she calls heaven and earth to witness it. The hen is a 
natural born advertiser. Hence the demand for hens’ eggs exceeds the 
demand for goose eggs, and the hen has all the business she can attend 
to.” Her human patrons imitate her methods, in addition to consuming 
her well-advertised wares. 


Rhodes and the Prude 

- Talking about the feminine advertiser, my old friend, Cecil Rhodes, 
could have told stories. He was a bit of a misogynist, and dreaded 
the enterprising ladies who continually, for purposes of self-advertisement, 
tried to thrust themselves upon him. A very insistent prude, or prowling 
sort, on “vigilance” business bent, once arrived to see Rhodes. She 
could not be deterred by the remonstrances of his private secretary. 
She was “the missionary of a great cause ” (the clever advertiser always 
puts it that way), and did not intend to be spurned. - 

‘‘ Mr. Rhodes was engaged? Well, he must be told she was waiting.” 

The secretary was sorry, but Mr. Rhodes could not be disturbed. 

“ She would disturb him herself, that she would ”—and, suiting the 
action to the words, she pushed past the secretary, and started upstairs. 
“Where shall I find him ?” 

“ First on the right at the top, Miss,” replied the astute secretary. 
“You will find Mr. Rhodes in his bath.” 

The siege was raised forthwith, and the enemy retreated. She 
lacked the courage of Charlotte Corday, who sought out Marat in his 
bath, and “ did him in,” while he occupied a position which the sudden 
entrahce of a pretty woman rendered all but hopeless from the strategic 
point of view. Rhodes was a man of infinite caution, very unlikely to 
"get into his bath without turning the key in the door. But he was 
also a man of infinite resource, though I can only conjecture what 
particular form of camouflage he would have adopted if the impetuous 
spinster had burst in upon him. 
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The Age of Advertising 
_ Turning once again from, gay to grave, we may say that this is the 
age of advertising, and only the blind could deny it. Advertising 
ceased to be a caprice, a reproach, a vulgarism, and become a 
science which everybody studies. The average observer of the process, 
however, unduly limits his* scrutiny. By advertising he understands 
only the pushing of pills and omtments, whisky and breakfast foods. 
But this is only a single section of the science—and the art, for 
advertising is both. At a time when nearly every ambitious politician 
has his own newspaper organ, and endeavours to “ keep in ” with the 
proprietors of other organs as well, we may be sure that Downing Street 
appreciates the uses of advertising. Even Governments have come to 
it nowadays, as our War Loan campaigns demonstrated. This deliberate 
employment of systematic publicity for the purpose of fomenting fmancial 
confidence was, by the way, the invention of my old friend, the late Sir 
George Reid, until his comparatively recent death, the High Commissioner 
for Australia in London—or, as he used to say, the first man in the 
world to represent a continent at the Court of a King. 


Financial Diplomacy 

Sir George came to London to popularise Australian business 
interests. A Scotsman by birth, he had left his native country at the 
age of two months, having during his brief residence discovered it to 
be (as he said) a land flowing with milk, with or without honey. Sir 
George was sent here because Australia wanted capital,though she 
was a mere name to the great majority of capitalists. Sir George told 
her story everywhere. He recounted her resources, her patriotism, her 
energy, her enterprise. He interlarded the facts and the statistics with 
exquisitely humorous stories, told in a style that would have relaxed 
the stern features of the domestic cat. His own massive figure (he must 
have weighed about eighteen stone) helped his eloquence. Many a time 
have I proposed the toast for his reply, or been privileged to respond 
where he was the proposer. The effect of his eloquence was ever the same. 
When péople saw this sturdy product.of the Australian Commonwealth, 
when they heard him expounding its policy and prosperity, and when 
they roared over his jokes, they were enthused into subscribing for 
Australian loans, and fmancing Australian undertakings. Sir George 
Reid must have been worth millions to Australia. 


The Knack of Public Speaking 
He had all the facile eloquence which is such a splendid asset where 
a business proposition is to be expounded or a policy defended from 
attack. Once, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
somebody proposed to get up a patriotic meeting for 8 o'clock the same 
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evening. It looked like a tall order. Sir George tindertook to speak, but 
could not come tilt nearly 9 p.m. Would I speak at the meeting and 
keep things going till he came ?* I was still speaking when the “ star 
turn,” the incarnation of rollicking good humour, loomed upon the 
horizon visible from the platform, and I gave place. When Sir Gegrge 
resumed his seat many of his auditors, Canadian born, doubted whether 
Australia did not offer better business opportunities than their own 
glorious Dominion. Such a ready, happy speaker is worth a King’s 
ransom to any undertaking, be it Empire or private business, which 
can enlist his skilful utterance in its service. 

Two Fine ‘Repartees 

Sir George perpetrated what I always consider the second best 
repartee I ever heard. In his old political days he was interrupted by a 
heckler who yelled out— 

“George, you have got two faces.” 

“And I expect you have only got one,” was the instant answer, 
“or you would have worn the other to come here.” — 

As I said this was the second best repartee, I may well be asked 
to cite the retort which was superior in flavour. It was at one of these 
early meetings of the West Australian Market Trust, when Bottomley was 
. painting the attractions of the reconstruction scheme in the vivid 
rhetorical tints which he knows:so well how to use, that he was subjected 
to a painful interruption from the audience— 

“Not another penny,” said the interrupter. “I have lost so much 
already that I am tempted to buy a pistol and blow my brains out.” 

“ Sir,” said the great Horatio, fixing the interrupter with a menacing 
forefinger, “ If you can buy a pistol and blow your brains out, all I can 
say is that you are a d—d good shot.” 

This brought the house down and reduced the heckler to silence. 

After Sir George got his K.C.M.G., by the way, some scornful 
Australian critics thought they saw, in his acceptance of this decoration, 
the abandonment of democratic principles. At a political meeting— 

“ George, what’s ‘K.C.M.G.’ mean ? ” shouted a “ voice.” 

“ KEEP CALLING ME GEORGE” he replied. Democracy was vindicated. 


The ‘‘ Recognition ” of Advertising 

But I am wandering away from the topics of advertismg and public 
speaking, with which we started. > After many years of varied city 
life, in contact with many brilliant and interesting people, this habit 
of by-path reminiscence is my besetting sm. Well, one may affirm 
that the antique prejudice against advertising is now all but gone. 
It survives as a corporate sentiment only among certain of the learned 
professions, and on the Stock Exchange, where advertising is still 
strictly taboo. “ Corporate sentiment,” said I? The expression is 
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hardly justifiable. On*the Stock Exchange, assuredly, there is a strong 
corporate sentiment in favour of advertising, but the strength of obsolete _ 
prejudice in very influential quarters has hitherto prevented its effective 
crystallisation into fact. The Stock Exchange committee, which in 
its own sphere is omnipotent, sets its face like a flint against advertising. 
But the committee is elective, not hereditary, and must in time yield 
to the pressure of theopinidn of its constituents. That is the reason 
why, before long, I fancy we shall see members of the Stock Exchange 
advertising their “ trade card,” with the decorous restraint imposed by 
a maximum space of two inches across one column. As for the anti- 
advertising regulations which are supposed to subsist among medical 
men and lawyers, they have long been out-manoeuvred by self-advertising 
practices at which authority winks. The medical man and the lawyer 
both write specialist treatises, and in that fashion make known their 
professional attainments. In an even more open bid for publicity, 
they enter the political arena, and endeavour to attract, by the arts 
of the platform, a clientele which should throng the consulting room 
or the chambers in the Temple. To put it bluntly, the necessity for 
advertising is too strong to be repressed by obsolete convention. The 
letter of the prohibition is observed, but its spirit is serenely flouted. 


An Economic Analysis 


The change is symptomatic of a revolution in public sentiment with 
regard to advertising. The old prejudice against publicity per se (as 
a thing to be ashamed of), has utterly gone. With it there has vanished 
the idea, surviving with cat-like tenacity of life until quite recently, 
' that the advertising of commodities involves an economic loss to the 
consumer. “Don’t buy So-and-So’s cocoa,” said the old-fashioned anti- 
advertiser, “because it is so widely advertised, and the cost of this 
publicity has to be added to the price. Buy Somebody Else’s cocoa, 
and avoid this imposition.” The reasoning is as fallacious as that 
which still commends the flat-earth theory to a handful of fanatics. 
The truth is that if X can double the demand for his cocoa by adver- 
tising, he can probably afford to sell it cheaper. The ratio of working 
expenses to turnover will probably move in the right direction, and 
the consumer will get part, at all events, of the benefit. The reduced 
Tatio goes with the larger output. It cannot coincide with the small 
and unprogressive turnover. But it is not until one turns the light 
of scientific analysis upon the facts*that one discerns the fallacicus 
character of an anti-advertising syllogism which has imposed upon every 
generation since the days of the original Spectator and the original Tatler. 


The Art of Self- Advertisement 


I said that the lawyer and the doctor generally managed to evade 
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tie professional ban on advertising. The fact -may remind us that 
self-advertising is no sin. Rather is it a merit in the individual who 
seeks professional or business advancement. If you do not blow your 
own trumpet other people will not blow it for you. The man whose 
name is known stands twice the chance possessed by him who is a 
stranger. People experience a sense of curiosity, almost of kinshfp, 
about a man or woman whose name they know from “ seeing it in the 
papers,” or hearing it talked over at dinner time. The unknown strikes 
no spark in their intellect. And there again one may deduce an 
extremely profitable lesson from the newer tactics of those who know 
their way about the world; and it is this—that next to the absolute 
all round mastery of the technical and administrative details of his 
(or her) own business there is nothing that will pay a man (or woman) 
so well as the acquisition of the capacity of effective public speaking. 
Have you noticed how business tends ever to become more social and 
co-operative? We are relying more and more upon organisation, 
committees, luncheons, dinners, conferences, and all kinds of functions 
where the interchange of frank opinion benefits every participant of 
the function. Even in these practically private gatherings the gift 
of ready and effective speech is more golden than silence. It marks 
out its possessor from all the dumb dogs around him. If the question 
of leadership arises, the choice will move towards the man who can 
enunciate the corporate opinion in terse and adequate phraseology. 
It will be assumed (though it is by no means necessarily true) that he 
who can frame the programme in words is equally competent for its 
transformation into deeds. And where, instead of at a quasi-private 
gathering the opportunity of timely utterance occurred at some huge 
assembly, and possibly in the presence of those whose goodwill can 
make a career, how poignant must be the regret of the man wae cannot 
Tise to the occasion. 


“There is a Tide” 


At some important function the selected proposer of a Toast wires 
at the last moment his inability to come, or in the middle of the pro- 
ceedings it is found that one of the speakers has not arrived. The 
chairman glances round him, fixes upon A.B., and scrawls a hurried 
note asking him to meet the emergency. How ‘often has a career hung 
upon the answer, how often have all its hopes been dashed, because 
A.B, had to reply that he is not accustomed to public speaking, “and 
therefore cannot comply with the request”? Not long ago I was 
“billed” to speak with Mr. W. M. Hughes, the Australian Prime 
Minister, at a mass meeting at the Albert Hall. Mr. Hughes is deservedly 
one of the most distinguished and popular patriotic speakers of the 
day. Some 10,000 people assembled for a meeting which opened at 
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7.30; and at 7.15 I learnt that Mr. Hughes was down with influenza, 
and that I must take his place as principal speaker. Happily, the 
emergency did not “ floor’. me, and I have every reason to believe 
that: my deputising was satisfactory to all concerned. I only tell the 
story to emphasise my point that the ambitious and efficient business 
man should train for public speaking with audiences of every size, from 
10 to 10,000, and every calibre, from the members of a mutual improve- 
ment society to the graduates of a university. He will find it a key to 
potentialities of getting on which can be unlocked in no other way. 
There are other rewards, too. The most superb compliment I ever 
received came from an artisan among an East-end audience of a thousand 
or so to whom I had lectured on “ A Thousand Years of Constitutional 
Development.” I invited questions, to clear up any ambiguous points. 
They came from all parts of the hall, and in battalions, too. I believe 
I elucidated them to the satisfaction of my auditors, for the last query 
was this, “ How many books should I have to read and how many years 
shall I have to study, till I can stand up and answer questions like you 
do?” (Roars of applause and laughter, amid which the blushing 
lecturer resumed his seat.) 


Brief and to the Point 


But if you speak, do it to the point. Do not be one of those long- 
winded orators who are tolerated because the chairman calls their name, 
and for no other reason. Learn that primary principle of successful 
public utterance—Always sit down before your audience wants you to, 
and not after. What with our appreciation of the value of time (a strictly 
rationed commodity, irreplaceable if wasted) we must all wish we could 
imitate the historic brevity of the soldiers of the past. What a fine 
thing would be a modern business message of equal brevity, pungency, 
and pregnancy to Julius Caesar’s ‘‘ Veni, Vidi, Vici’’—I came, I saw, 
I.conquered! More bovrilised still was the modern soldier’s “‘ Peccavi ” 
(“ I have Scindh’’) and “ Vovi” (“ I have Oudh ”). The story goes 
that Drake sent ‘‘ Cantharides ” to Queen Elizabeth, as soon as he saw 
that the Armada was defeated. I leave its translation to the business 
audience which surrounds our imaginary table for these monthly talks. 
I will not answer for the veracity of the record, But I do know tbat 
at a critical moment in the history of the Cai dian Pacific Railway, 
Lord Mount Stephen sought counsel by cable from my venerated friend, 
the late Lord Strathcona, who happened to be in England. Witkin a 
few hours Lord Mount Stephen received the laconic reply : “ Craigellachie 
—Strathcona.” The slogan of the Highland Grants, to whose country 
both the Canadian pioneers belonged, was “ Stand fast, Craigellachie.”’ 
Lord Mount Stephen acted upon the cryptic exhortation, and the 
creeping rails of the C.P.R. moved westward again towards Vancouver. 
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“ If we are to maintain our national prosperity . . . . we must get busy. But it is 
7o us gelling busy unless we go about it in a proper manner.” 


The National Fidena Exhibition at Liverpool 


J= te pessimist is inclined to believe that there js no kick left in the Old Country 
ge E oe ee meer See yc LA poo mas) juet placed 
before . 

If we are to maintain our national prosperity at its proper level we must get 
busy, but it is no use getting busy unless we go ahout it in a proper manner. There 
must be method in our business. Surely there mugt bea way of doing many 
things which the progreasive business man of to-day would be quite willing to adopt 
if he only knew of it. 

Liverpool has realised this and has organised its first National Efficiency Exhibi- 
tion, the success of which has been directly due to the valuable help and encourage- 
ment given by the Liv 1 Chamber of Commerce, and especially by its Chairman, 
Col. H. D. Behrend, and ita Secretary, Mr. C. R. B. McGilchrist. 

The site selected for the Exhibition was St. George’s Hall, and though there 
were serious difficulties to overcome in order to provide sufficient accommodation, 
Mr. Ewart Watson, the Organising Manager, succeeded in surmounting them. 

The exhibits comprised a wonderful variety of appliances, loose-leaf ledgers, 
card-index, and other up-to-date systems. 

There were typewriters of standard makes, portable typewriters, noiseless 
typewriters and book-keeping RE which write in books and add up the 
items at the same time. Then were calculating machines pure and simple— 
those that calculate with great rapidity and show the result upon a row of figures 
to be read off by the operator, and those of the listing variety that record in neat 
figures upon paper as they calculate. One ingenious e shown gives in 
addition to the result a “ proof ” that checks the accuracy of the calculation made. 
Among the many uses of adding machines is the filling in of figures in the columns 
of a dividend sheet, line by line, against each shareholder’s name and automatically 
totalling the columns simultaneously. 

An equally rapid and accurate way of filling in the shareholders’ names and 
addresses is that performed by the present-day addressing machine, of which 
several difiersal wakes ware E machine, at one time s0 little 
understood, has now come into its own. 

The latest duplicators, or rotary printing machines, or both (it really is so 
difficult to know where to draw the line between these nowadays) were much in 
evidence. Clock recorders were also being shown. 

An automatic cheque writing machine was busily writing out cheques for 
fabulous sums, seriously threatening a run upon the bank before the Exhibition 
closed. Cash registers were also busy. 

The extraordinary development of the private telephone and automatic telephone 
exchanges was being demonstrated at several stands. The hygienic upkeep of the 
telephone also received attention, an “inspector of telephones ” explaining his 
firm’s methods at one of the stands. The telephone exhibits included a lond 

telephone which also heard what was said to it from a distance. 

Office furniture of all descriptions—chairs, tables, desks, cabinets, etc.—was 
freely exhibited, whilst electric vacuum cleaners were drawing large crowds round 
their respective stands. 

The packing and dea atching departments were catered for by exhibits of 
packings, parcel sealers, ..c., and stencil plates for marking cases. Machines were 
shown for cutting a stencil for the whole address in one piece, a great 
safeguard against mi . An electric truck for carrying goods from one 
department to another was algo on view. ; 

An interesting demonstration was being given in an adjoining room of a portable 
kinematograph illustrating its adaptation to business requirements as a silent 
salesman 





Efficiency experts offered their services, and literature for the guidance of the 
progressive ess man and his staff was there in plenty, including Pitman’s 
publications dealing with organisation, commerce, finance, and languages. 
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Reviews > 
Our Future | ee 


Some Urgent Boonomio, Social, and Industrial Problems, to which is appended 
& special section on the Woollen Industry. By “OLARITY.” (Thos. EST 
& Oo, 1 Fleet Lane, N.O.) -`° 10s. net. iG 


sven Guat of Tila ask ln devoid 40 candice E OEE EE 
such varied problems as Protection, Tariff Reform, Banking, Education, Ireland, 
etc., in which the author appears to be actuated by a sincere desire for greater 
national efficiency. Ohe feels impelled to add, however, that his ideas are not 
remarkable for originality, nor is clarity always characteristic of their expression. 
The second half of the work suggests means of applying modern principles of 
costing and organisation to the woollen trade, with which the author has had close 
association. - en eee 
suggestions are published in an appendix. 


Landlord and -Tenant 


The New Laws as to Landlord and Tenant at a Glance. Chart compiled by 
W. H. WALTER, Chiaf Clerk of the Coventry County Court. (0. HI, “ Recorder ” : 
Prees, Coventry. ls. 2d. post free. ` 

Tuis is the sixth edition, revised to date, eray aires aces 

- the title page, succeeds in “ setting out in plain language the complexities of the 

Acts bearing on the present relationship between landlord and tenant, and mort-,. 

gagor and mortgagee, with full references to the statutes throughout.” Under 

the respective heads of Property, Increase of. Rent, Order for Possession, Increase 


~ *_ of Mortgage Interest, and Foreclosure or Sale, the compiler shows clearly in columnar _ 


form what ia and what is not allowable under the existing regulations, In brief, 
itis a chart which will be useful to every occupier, whether he be landlord or tenant, 
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_ > Christian Reconstruction - oe 
By O. H. D. Rosmprson. (Marshall Bros. Ltd.) 2s. 6d. net. 


Tms is a theological work by a Chartered Accountant, and consists of a seriea . 
of brief, -pithy notes which are advanced by the author as “an attempt 
ee a ee ee ee ey 
P The writer's eamestness an id straightforward style entitle 

aces EO A respectin) Consicara Hen, i E aa E 
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“ Cotton trads finance methods are not those followed in other industries, and 
consequently thay require to be treated in a spectal way.” 


r Correspondence 


To THe EDITOR oF “ BUSINESS ORGANISATION AND MANAGEMENT ” 
THE COTTON TRADE BOOM: A WARNING 


Sir,—I have received from friends in various parts of the country cuttings of 
an advertisement from newspa which is being inserted with a view to persuading 
people to invest in cotton shares, and this advertisement is headed by a quo- 
tation from an interview which, by request, I g#ve recently to a representative of 
a widely read journal The words quoted are as follow “ To the General Public. 

to-day is a modem El Dorado, where thousands of people of lowly 
position are daily reaching a condition of affluence as a result of the great cotton 
trade boom.” 

I have made a strong protest against my name being used in this way, and 
against a short quotation being taken from its context m an mterview which 
contained a great deal of information about the present position of the cotton trade, 
information which was specially designed to give to the reader the means of correct- 
ing somes of the false impressions that are current about the " boom ” in the 
industry. That interview made clear what is the existing state of things, and 
showed what is necessary for the maintenance of the prosperity of the mdustry. 
I cannot but regret that many of the leading journals of the country are, probably 
through the ignorance of contributors, constantly giving incorrect news concerning 
the true nature of the seeming profits of the in ustry. 

So many factors are to be taken into account when considering this question 
of profits that it behoves the Press to be exceedingly careful in presenting their 
reports to the public. Cotton trade finance methods are not those followed in other 
industries, and consequently they require to be treated in a special way, One has 
often pointed out that in giving the profits of limited companies in the cotton 
trade the whole amount of capital employed in the bnsinesses should be clear 
get out—that is, the whole of loan capital as well as the share capital. Much 
of what has been written about enormous profits is due to the fact that this practice 
has not been followed. 

To take a case, an extreme but not an entirely improbable case, if a concern has, 
say, only one-cighth of its capital in shares and the other seven-elghths is in the 
form of loan capital, at a time like the present when there has been g great increase 
in the value of assets, there does arise an enormous profit to the people holding 
the one-eighth, But it must be remembered that the holders of seven-eighths of 
the capital get nothing of this big increment of values, and that the only fair way 
of calculating the profits is to include the seven-eighths, thus spreading them over 
the full amount of capital ssa ee 

Owing to the large increase in the valuations of mills brought about by the 
new conditions, it has D that enormous profits have come to tho industry 
as a whole, when in reality only a moderate profit has been obtained on the whole 
of the capital employed. At same time, as I have said elsewhere, the position 


who with prudencs have hitherto mostly invested their savings im Icans, are now 
taking a more direct interest by becoming shareholders in the mills, They will 
thus share in the present prosperity of the trade, and realise what is 
to maintain that prosperity. This is the best way of nationalising ind 

I would suggest that intending investors in cotton mills should satisfy 
themsely ee— 

(1) That a concern has been taken over at a fair valuation considering the 
immense enhancement in the cost of mill buildmgs and machinery; 

iy As to the amount of share capital in proportion to the loan capital employed; 

3) The extent of the unpaid liability on the shares. 

I am, 


i 33 York Sirsst, Yours 


Manchester. CHARLES W. MACARA, 
12th February, 1920. 
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, INCOME TAX TRAPS 





SmI should be adrry if readers were to attribute to me the attitude 
-towards the Inland Revenue ent suggested in your editorial notes on 
“ Income. Tax Trape.” J am afrgid that your quotation was not from one of my 


articles at all, and that my own view of the matter js quite different. As the 
allegdtiorts against the Revenue Department are somewhat serious, Kindly permit 
a bğef expression of my views thereon. . 

You are unfortunately. correct in stating that it is not the practice of- 10 
Revenue Department to'make taxpayers fully acquainted witb repayments due to 
them. 

But-the word ' ‘trap ”'and the reference to the " contest of wits between the 
State and the citizen ” imply deliberate misbehaviour on the part of the Revenue 
officials, 

On the ae I attribute the omission to inform taxpayers of their rights— 

(a) ‘Fo the uate staffing of the Revenue offices (I shall be surprised 1f tl: o 
- ion on Income Tax does not recommend an increase in the Revenue 

staff; with the seins of the further protection of the taxpayer as well aa the protection 
of the Revenue lege 

(b) To the that a title to repayment or to adjustment “depends, in the 


majority of cases, upon facts with which the r of Taxes ja not acquainted 
a before him on the poo : i 
Yours faithfully, ” 
: Pa W., E. SNELLING. 
Maxwell House, l i Pii . 
11 Artendsl Stresit, Strand, W.C. 2. a Pe : 
4th February, 1920. a o gpa T 


[Norz.—0Our apologies are due to Mr. Snelling -for attributing to him views 

in an editorial of the Financial Times, in which journal his articles on 

the Income Tax were appesring.—EDITOR, “Busines RE and. 
Management.’”} © 


ict ag ae _* 


MacDOWELL'S COMMERCIAL Fitms.—-On page xii of our last issue, by an unfor- 
` tunate error, the address of Mr. J. B. MacDowell wag given as 23 Shaftesbury 
Avenue. Readers who are interested in commercial films will piapa note that 
the number should read 213. 
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